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SIAM 

While I stood before thee, Siam, 

I felt that love’s signet ring had pressed thy name on my mind 

in life’s imeonscioiis dawn, 
and that my traveller’s hasty moments were big 

with the remembrance of an ancient meeting. 

The silent music of centuries has overflowed 

the brink of the seven short days 
that surprised me with the promptings of an immemorial kinship 
in thy words and worship, thy offerings to beauty’s shrine, 
in thy fragrant altars with candies lighted 
and incense breathing peace. 

To-day at this hour of parting I stand in thy courtyard, 

•and leave thee crowned vvitira garland 




INDIA’S ILLITBRAOY; SHOULD IT BAR SELF-RULE? 


By ihb Biiv. De. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


O 'NB of the arguments used much as a 
proof that the lodiau people are not 
fit for self-government and need to be 
ruled by , others, is their ‘'illiteracy/' 

If by illiteracy we mean ignorance, there 
is undoubtedly some force in the argament, 
for no one questions that a reasonable degree 
of intelligence is necessary in a people if 
they would rule themselves wisely and 
safely. 

But this argument seems strange as 
coining from the British, For who are 
responsible for the illiteracy of the Indian 
people ? There is only one possible answer. 
The chief responsibility rests on the British 
themselves. One would naturally suppose, 
therefore, that they (the British) would try 
to cover up and hide, from sight a fact so 
damning to themselves as this illiteracy is. 
Instead of being a proof, that they ought to 
stay in India, its existence there after 
more than a century of their supreme and 
unhindered domination, would seem to be a 
clear evidence that their rule has been a 
failure, has been an evil, and ought not to 
be continued. 

The responsibility of the British for India’s 
illiteracy seems to be beyond question. All 
the people of India except the very lowest 
(and many men of them) prize education 
highly, they earnestly desire it, and for 
fifty years their leaders have been pleading 
for it as for almost nothing else. Moreover, 
there is plenty ^of money to give India 
universal popular education— education equal 
or superior to that of Japan, if only the 
resources of the country, instead of being 
consumed on unnecessary salaries and . peu- 
sions to Englishmen, and on worse than un- 
necessary military and other outlays for the 
benefit of the British Empire, were expend- 
ed in the interest of the Indian people. 

1 say universal, popular education, equal 
to ’ that of Japan. It is true India has a 
much-larger population than that of Japan, 
to be provided for ; but it is also true that 
she has vastly larger, resources, resources 
which, in proportion to her population, are 
much -larger thm Japan’s., So -that,, 


revenues were not taken away from her by 
foreigners, she could not only equal, but 
actually outdo, Japan, in giving education 
to her people and thus nearly or wholly 
wiping out the illiteracy of India. The- 
British hide these facts, the world does not 
know them, but the Indian people under- 
stand and realize them in all their bitterness. 

Let us study India’s illiteracy, to see 
exactly what it is, and to find out whether 
bad as its effects are, it is of siich> a nature 
that it ought to prevent her from having 
self-rule. Bv^eii if we grant that iitiracy, a 
much-greater amount of literacy than exists- 
in India, is necessary for seif-governmeot in 
our Western world, where everybody depends- 
for knowledge upon' reading, . where there iS: 
little knowledge or inteiiigeace except what 
is obtained from books and newspapers — 
does it follow that there is the same need 
for literacy in a country like ladia, where- 
the people are so much l8^>s slaves to books 
and papers, where they depend so much iess: 
upon these for their inteliigeoce, and have 
so many other sources of knowledge besides- 
the printed page ? 

Is it true that nations in the past whicfe** 
have been self-governing have always- beau 
literate ? Have there not been nations many,, 
ia Asia and Europe and other parts of the* 
world, with very much less literacy than 

India possesses to-^day, that have 'ruled 

themselves, and done it well, — mucto better 
than any foreign power could have ruled 
them ? 

In the first place, it should be born© im 
mind that not all the people of Indian by 
any means, ate illiterate. The _ I’iterate^ ' 
elements^ ‘while small in eomparison- with- the*' ; 
320,000,000 of India’s entire pPpulatioo,, are* 
really large/- Let m see how jarge. 

Beginning with those who^are' literate in 
English, how nmny of these are there 
Turning to the Statesman’s Tear Book- . of 
we find the number of persons literal^' 
in the BagUsh 'language given as '2, '500*000.' 
J}o we realize that this number actually ex- 
ceeds that of tha population of any one of 
n&irtymine‘ 'of the -forty-nine states > tvhiehi 
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< 30 Ripose the American Union? In other 
words, 'do we , realiise that there are, more 
persons in India > who, read, ^lite and speak 
the BJn|:15gh lan-gnage thaO' the whole popnla- 
tion of Tirginia 'or Tennessee, or Rentacky, 

‘ or Wisconsin,' or Iowa, or 'California, and more 
than the combined population of Maine, 
Termont, New Hampshire and Rhode Island ? 
Sbonld such an amonnt of literacy as this 
count for nothing in estimating the fit men 
of India for self-mle ? 

Bot this is only a beginning. India has 
a literacy of another kind, many times 
larger than this, and for purposes of Indian 
oitoenship much more important I mean, 
literacy in the vernaculars. What is the 
number of persons literate in one or more 
of the languages of India ? Turning again 
to the Statesman's Year Book, we find the 
'answer to be 22,623,651. These figures may 
well be a surprise. Add this great number 
to that of the literates in English (making 
allowance for all duplicates), and we have in 
India actually more than one-half as many 
literate persons— persons who can read, write 
and speak some important language — as the 
total population of England, Wales and Scotland, 
more than one-half as many as the whole 
population of France, more than one-Ihird 
as many as the total population of Germany, 
With all these not fewer than twenty-four or 
twenty-five millions of literates distributed 
throughout the whole of India, one wonders 
with’ what oonsistency the British Government 
can refuse self-rule to the Indian people 
because of illiteracy. 

But this is by no means all that is to be 
said. In a country like India, why should 
the question of literacy or illiteracy, as 
related to self-rule, be given anything like 
so great importance as the British give it? 
Literacy is Important, very important, in 
connection with culture, for enlargement and 
enrichment of life, and for nses in many 
directions ; but in a country like India is 
it not possible for men to be good citizens, 
valuable citizens, intelligent in neaily or 
quite all matters fundamental to citizenship 
and yet be technically illiterate ? Even if 
we say that ability to read and write is in- 
dispensable to good citizenship in America 
, 4 nci Europe, are we quite sure that it is so 
ip" lands '.with difierent' civilizations from 
ours? We in the Western woild almost 
universally regard literacy as always and 
qverywhere necessarily identical with in- 
and illiteracy as ' necessarily 


identical with unintelligenee or ignorance. But 
a mistake could hardly be greater. A man 
■ who does not know a letter of the alphabet , 
and who cannot sign his name may be a 
person of large intelligence, and, on the 
other band, a man who can read and write 
half a dozen languages may possess very 
little knowledge of any practical value, 
indeed may be almost a fool. 

The truth of this is well-illustrated by 
the case of a prisoner in the State Prison 
at Auburn, New York, in the year 
The intelligence tests of the 1,300 prisoners 
in that institution showed that the very 
highest intelligence of all was found in a 
man (45 years old) who had come into the 
prison wholly illiterate, unable either to 
read or write. His intelligence was proven 
to be higher than that of any of the high 
school or college graduates. And this by 
tests the most rigid. 

The truth is, there is amazing ignorance 
in our whole American and European world 
as to the real relation of literacy to intelli- 
gence. The reason we identify the two is 
because we of the West are fed on books 
and other reading from our babyhood, and 
get almost all our knowledge from th- 
printed ^ page. Thus our minds become 
artificialized, our conception of knowledge 
becomes narrowed down to that which we 
get from reading, and other avenues for 
obtaining knowledge, outside of reading 
become largely closed to us. And yet these 
other avenues are of enormous importance. 
Taking the g eat past as a whole the intelli- 
gence of mankind has very little of it been 
obtained from books or letters. Books and 
letters are comparatively modern things, and 
relatively vpy artificial. The great means 
of gaining intelligence throughout by-gone 
ages, and the far more natural means, has 
been speech, not writing, has been personal 
contact with others— children learning from 
their parents, knowledge slowly gained by 
observation and experience, and handed 
down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation, wise sayings and teachings of 
sages committed to memory by the people 
and transmitted orally, and thus preserved 
from age to age as intellectual gold. 

Up to^ very recent times the great teachets ' 
of mankind have never been teachers 
through books or reading or writing, but 
always through personal contact and speech. 
Jesus fanght his disciples orally Buddha 
devoted himself to teaching all- Ms long li|e| 
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time of the Revolotion eoiiM read' mi wrife 
Yet how nobly' they wrought for- freedocOr 
and what a nation they founded !' 

Americans should not forget that the- 
staunch and virile American stock* from' 
which Abraham liioooln came was largely 
illiterate. The great Apoalaohian Moontain’ 
region of West Virginia, Keatacky, Tennessee^, 
the Oaroiinas and G-eorgia. contains a white 
population of about 6,000,000, nearly all 
native Americans for six or seven genera- 
tions. The statistics of the draft at the time 
we went into the Earopean War indicated 
an illiteracy in that region of nearly 80 per 
cent. Would it not be possible to find six- 
millions of graduates from our schoolSi 
including many graduates of our colleges' 
and universities, that could be better spared 
from the nation than these independent' 
and sturdy mauntaiD people, so large a? 
portion of whom cannot read or write ? 

The large South American Republic of 
Bra55il, according to a recent census, has an* 
illiteracy of over 80 per cent Yet Brassil 
is self-ruling and well* governed. Several' 
other South American nations have a rate 
of illiteracy nearly as high, and yet 
have reasonably good governments, far better 
than any foreign rule could be. 

Many of the people of India who cannot 
read and write not only possess large know- 
ledge of things outside of books, bat actually 
have an amount of knowledge of books (ob- 
tained by hearing them read or recited by 
others) which amazes the Westerner and 
often puts him to shame. The last time 
I was in India they told me that the 
lyric poems of Tagore were known by heart 
(had been committed to memory) by millions,, 
and were recited and sung ail over Bengal 
and far beyond. 

I suppose it would not be beyond the 
truth to say that a larger proportion of the 
people of India, even of those who are 
called illiterate, are reasonably intelligent 
about the two great national (and almost 
sacred) Epics of theircountry, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, and have large portions 
of them committed to memory, than the 
proportion of Europeans or Americans who 
are intelligeot about our Bible and have re- 
latively equal portions of that committed to 
memory. It is not uncommon for Hindu 
men and boys who have never been to school 
a day, to be able to repeat actually by the 
hour passages from these two great national 
poems or. other’ esteemed,. Hrndti'; • li|emte're„ ^.v 


but so far as we can find out his instruction 
was mainly, if not wholly, oral Socrate^, 
Plato, Aristotle and the great philosophers 
and teachers of Greece communicated their 
knowledge and thought .^by speech, — gathering 
their pupils and followers into groups and 
small companies, in gtirdens, groves or 
temples and there instructing them through 
conversation, with probably little or no use 
at any time of anything so artificial as a 
book or a manuscr-^pt. 

Many of the greatest men of the past, 
even since writing and books have been 
known, (to say nothing of the long ages 
before letters were invented), have been 
illiterate,— kings, statesmen, commanders of 
armies, governors of provinces, managers of 
great business enterprises, discoverers, 
inventors, leaders in every department of 
life. Nobody ever dreamed that these men, 
or the nations to which they belonged, were 
incapable of ruling themselves and needed 
to be held in subjection by foreigners be- 
cause of their illiteracy. Then why does 
anybody say that the illiteracy which exists 
in India (especially when it is remembered 
that by its side there exists the very large 
amount of literacy which has been men- 
tioned ) makes it necessary for the Indian 
people to be governed by aliens from beyond 
great oceans, most of whom come to their 
governing tasks in almost absolute ignorance 
of India, indeed, with far, far less knowledge 
of Indians history, civilization, institutions, 
customs and real needs, than is possessed 
by millions and millions of the Indian people 
who are stigmatized and looked down upon 
by their egotistical British masters as 
illiterate ? 

Up to within a century or so of the 
present time, the literacy of Great Britain 
was very low. When she wrote her Magna 
Charta, and when she established her Parlia- 
ment and made her Kings answerable to it, 
only a small minority of her people could 
read and write. But that did not prevent 
her ^from ruling herself. Large numbers of 
the early pioneers of America, who penetra- 
ted its wildernesses, subdued its forests, and 
laid the foundations of its governments, were 
nearly or wholly illiterate, according to our 
present understanding of the word. But 
what men. ' th'©y were 1 How’ many of us 
ail:, ,our bpdk-'Iearning' are their e<juals 
in . intellectual and moral strength ? It has been 
estimated that less than half of the people 
of the ‘ thirteen American' Oolonies at the 
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and hardly less is to be said of the Moham- I. Should India be ruled by a small 

medans as to their knowledge of the Koran body of foreigners, who are in the country 

and other Islamic literature. only temporarily, whose supreme interests are 

Max Muller (in his “What India Gan in a distant land, a majority of whom are 

Teach Us”) says : “There is such a haughty and osrerbearLog toward the Indian 

thing as social" education and education people, and unsyrapathetie toward India’s 
outside of books; and this education is Civilization and ideals, whose knowledge of 

distinctly higher in India than in any part India and its needs, in the very nature of 

of Christendom. Through recitations of the ease is and can be, only very imperfect 
ancient stories and legends, through religious and superficial? Or, 

songs and passion plays, through shows and If. Should India be ruled by her own 

pageants, through ceremonials and sacraments, natural leaders, namely : 
through fairs and pilgrimages, the Hindu (1) the 2, .500, 000 Indians who are literate 
masses all over India receive a general cul-. in English ; plus (2) the 22,600,000 Indians 
ture and education which are in no way who are literate in one or more of the 
lower, but positively higher, than the general languages of India ; plus (S) the still larger 
level of culture and education received number of millions of Indians, who although 
through schools and newspapers, or even technically illiterate, are men of large 
through the ministrations of the churches, practical intelligence, whose home is India, 
in Western Christian lands. It is an educa- who love their native land as Englishmen or 
tion, not in the so-called three R’s, but in Americans love theirs, whose whole interests 
humanity.” are in India, and whose knowledge of their 

Mr. Eomesh Dntt, than whom there is own country and the needs of its people is- 
no more trustworthy authority, says : “There incomparably greater than the knowledge of 
are few if any groups of ten or twelve these possessed by any transient foreigners 
villages in India that do not contain men of can possibly be ? 

influence, men of intelligence and some I say, which of these are best fitted to 

education,-- men who are respected in their rule India ? I am sure the questions answer 

neighborhoods,— cultivators of the soil on a themselves. 

large scale, village priests, village physicians. Let nothing that has been said in this 

village schoolmasters and others. These men article be understood as meaning that the writer 
are the natural leaders' of the people. In estimates lightly the value of reading, writing 
political aflairs they are usually willing to and books, or the importance, for many 
come forward for election, to represent their uses and in many directions, of the knowledge 
communities, and to serve the Government.”* to be gained through them. As has been 
Facts like these should be pondered by pointed out, India deeply needs and craves,. 
Englishmen or others who so lightly and and has long been pleading with her rulers 
ignorantly declare that the great historic to give her, this knowledge. The crime of 
nation of India is not fit to rule itself, but her rulers in withholding it has been very 
must remain subject to foreigners, because great. 

of its so-called “illiteracy,” But, notwithstanding the illiteracy which. 

In conclusion : The whole subject of is India’s unfortunate lot, she unhesitatingly 
illiteracy in India as related to self-govern- and earnestly declares that she is fit for self- 

ment, may be concisely and fittingly rule, and by every principle of human justice 

summed up in the two following questions, is entitled to it. Furthermore, she wants the 

which, it is believed, in the very patting of world clearly to understand that one of the 

them answer themselves:— very strong reasons why she demands self- 

— — — i government is, because only through it can 

* “Life and Work” (of Romesh C. Dutt), by getting rid of her 

J. N. Gupta, p. 110. illiteracy. 

[This article is a chapter from the Author’s forthcoming work, “India’s Case for Freedom.”], 



MEGALOMANIA IN LITERATURE 


Bt BJGINDEANATH GUPTA 



■ MlGAtiOMiNrA'II tITIRlTUM' 


Italians have nothing in common with the 
ancient Greeks and, Romians.; the ,most im-- 
portaot break is the, change of religion^' and, 
probably 'the' good Christians in Greece and 
Italy designate Horner and Hesiod, 7irgil and 
Ovid, pagans. In India men and women 
still cling to the ancient faith. Religion has 
passed through various phases, but there has 
been oo radical changa The heroes and 
heroines of the Sanskrit epics are still the 
ideals of the Hindu race ; many of the 
legends have been put to practical applica- 
tion The birth anniversary of Krishna is 
still a national festival throughout India. 
Hindu women still perform the Savitri 
Yrata, in memory of the faithful Savitri, 
who woo back the life of her dead husband 
from King Yarna (E^iuto) himself. The stories 
of the two epics with the numerous minor 
legends intertwined with them have be,eu 
sources of perennial inspiration to later 
poets and dramatists. There is oo other 
literature in the' world which has filled so 
large a space in the life, religion and 
thoughts of a nation. 

Evidence of a sense of racial superioritT 
has been sought in the Ramayana in that 
part of the narrative in which an aborginai 
race inhabiting the southern part of the 
peninsula has been designated a race of 
anthropoid apes. These formed the allies of 
Rama and the army with whose help he 
vpquished and killed Ravana, the demon- 
king of Ceylon, and rescued Sita from 
captivity. It is impossible to judge what 
was at the back of the poet^s mind, but 
certainly there is no contempt for the 
monkey-army and the leaders among them. 
Hanuman was the most devoted and zealous 
follower of Rama. He discovered Sita in the 
wood where she was kept a prisoner, and he 
is worshipped as the monkey-god to this 
day.' Others were gallant fighters and their 
unselfish devotion to Rama and the part they 
played in the rescue of' Sita were beyond ail 
praise. There is not' a word any where to show 
thatthese heroic and generous friends and follow- 
ers of Rama, at a time when he and his 
brother Lakshmana were exiles and wanderers 
upon the face of the earth, were despised or 
treated with contumely. Any race or tribe 
would be proud to have such a record. 

In later times when the age of the drama 
appeared in Sanskrit literature the conscious- 
ness of the superiority of the Aryan race ■ 
,'bpcame manifest Sanskrit drama is singular- 
ly fthe from ' coarse or vulgar language or . 


.expletives.' Oaths cannot be found fn^' the' 

■ dialogues, even when .the speakers belong to- 
''the lower ranks' of society. The severest tprnr 

of' abuse is either a' son or a 'daughter of u*. 

_ slave These aooieot Aryans were , clearly a', 
clean-minded people, who never. ' .used ' foul 
language. But there is a sharp distinction' 
between an Arya and an Anarya (non- Ary an 
When a woman is addressed in indecorous 
language she flashes out the retort, you 
speak like an Anarya F Contempt is concen- 
trated in that one word. An Arya most be 
incapable of anything unworthy, undignified 
or unbecoming. He must be true to the 
teachings and traditions of his race. OoB' 

. who is not an Arya maybe diSerent But 

■ it is, -only rarely that we come across such' 
remarks and only in some dramas ; there is : 
no insistence on the superiority of the Aryan,, 
race, no obsession of greatness, no universal 
contempt for other races. The great poets 
and dramatists were fail of their own high 
art and seldom treated of trivial things or 
feelings. 

Ancient Greek literature is also free from 
any insistence on the superiority of the Greek 
race. The great epics treat of war and ad- 
venture, the famous tragedies of Aesohylu.s,, 
Euripides, Sophocles and Seneca mostly , 
treated of the mythologies of the different 
parts of Greece, while the comedies of 

Aristophanes lashed the vices of the age with 
the hand of a master. Literature was not 
used as a medium for the assertion of 
national superiority, and . even the Helots, 
who were slaves, were let alone. The Romans ^ 
were the proudest among the ancient nations, 
but their best literature is not tainted 
expressions of contempt for other peoples. 

The bar sinister of colour was first intro- ’ 
duced in literature by Shakespeare but" 
without the slightest reflection upon the- 
mao of colour. If Othello was a Moor he 
belonged to a race which had left its stamp 
of sovereignty upon parts of Europe. In the 
beginning of the eighth century the Moors 
invaded Spain and they overran the whole 
country except the Asturias and it was not 
till the end of the fifteenth century that 
they were expelled finally from the country. 
The remnants of their splendid architecture 
are still to be seen -in -the south of Spain. , 

A whole nation of 'Europe was conquered'*;'' 
•by a" Negroid race and ■ the white people had" 

’to live' under the rule of a black rape., Mt ia; . 
not ancient history even now ' and,' it. was-, 
quite fresh in the time of Shakespeare. ' 
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'tradition of the Moors as a nation ' of ' 
warriors and conquerors appealed to the 
imagination of the dramatist who knew no 
distinction between black and white, bat who 
knew that human nature was the same ■ 
CTervwhere, whatever the colour of the' skin. 
'Otheilo is a noble and chivalrons character, 
but there is a weak iofnt in every armour 
and the yreen-eyed monster of j^*aloasy 
blinded Othello and led him to the crime of 
wifp-murder. His Ancient lago, who warn- 
ed him against jealousy while feeding that 
passion with diabolical cunning, was a Ureek, 

■ a ‘Spartan dog* as Lodovico calls him in 
passionate anger at the end of the double 
tragedy of the deaths of Desdemona and 
Othello. We feei pity for Othello’s weakness 
and svrapathy for the wreck of his newly- 
wedded bapoiness, but no contempt for his 
essentially ’lofty character. He was descended . 
■from a Toy alii ne as he said, ‘I fetch my 
life and being from men of royal siege’ and 
some of the noblest words in the drama are 
put into bis month. When accused of having 
won Desdemona’s love bv witchcraft he 
made a straightforward, soldierly statement 
showing how he had unconsciously wooed 
his wife by recounting to her his deeds of 
valour and bow her admiration had mellowed 
, into love:-- 

8he lov*d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us’d. 

Tortured by the venom of jealousy 
injected into his veins in ever-increasing 
doses^ by ^ the arch-poisoner, lago, Othello 
ej:c!aims in the ascending intensity of a 
dramatic passion that his martial occupation 
gone : — 

Farewell the tranquil mind : farewell content I 
l^areweli the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition vlituel 0, farewell! 

The Boyal banner, and all quality, 

rnde, nomp, and cirramstance of glorions war ! 

V jK jfe 

Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! 

y ^ And when Abe fair De&domena- lay before 
the breath of her life stifled 'by his 
,'.#wn ^bands, and Othello was convinced of 
' her 'ipaocence by . the whiplash of Emilia’s 
^ tppgne^.how .magnificent and despairing is 
lilt outbufst of his grief I 

- Ol airsed;' ilave^ Whip me, ye devils^ 

, |TOia me possefsicm.of this heavenly sight.!' ‘ 

. m^.abouf m winds! roast me in sulphur!". 
' ■ ’ steep-down gtdfe' of liquid' fire! ‘ 

JDeidemoiial dead! 


Finally, 'there are the great words uttered 
just before the seif-intllcted blow that laid 
■him by the side of Desdemona in death:— 

I pray you 

:*i 

t eak of me as T am ; nothing extenuate 
w set down aught in malice. 

lago had a white skin bat the blackest 
of hearts. He calls Othello ‘an old black 
ram’ behind his back but admits to Koderigo 
the nobility of Othello’s nature : — 

The Moor, liowbeit I endure him not. 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, 

8o great a poet as Shakespeare cannot 
be swayed by considerations of race or 
colour, for his genius is a mirror in which 
the whole range of human nature is im- 
partially reflected. The highest creative art 
is invariably impersonal. Moreover, England 
never dreamed of an Empire in the life- 
time of Shakespeare. He died in 1616 ; in 
1614 Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an 
ambassador to the court of the Great Moghul 
and the dazzling magnificence of the 
Moghul Empire must have convinced him 
of the insignificance of the little island 
kingdom in north Europe. Shakespeare was 
merely universal ; the young imperial idea 
was taught to shoot much later. 

In a Victorian poet like Tennyson the 
pride of race finds full vent in a poem like 
“The Defence of Lucknow” and the heroic 
character of the British defenders is extolled 
to the skies. To this no exception can be 
taken, as it is natural for a poet to feel 
pride in the gallantry of his countrymen. 
In the heroic defence of the Residency at 
Lucknow the Indian soldiers took an import- 
ant part and this has been gracefully and 
gratefully chronicled by the English poet 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark 
face have his due ! 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who tdught 
with us. faithful and few. 
Fought with the bravest among us, and drove 
them, and smote them, and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner 

in India blew. 

The power of the East India Company 
was founded by men who were as un- 
scrupulous as they were able, and as a 
servant of this Company Macaulay indited 
his wholesale and unfounded calumny 
against the' Bengalis as a, people. Inebriated 
with his own rhetoric, which sounds 
hollow and untrue in every one of 
his. laboured _ .period^ .'this writer ; Wafitonly 
defined a people _ whose he hM* eateA 



megalomania in literatobii 


withnaU single thongM that the TOrst among 
me oHsngdis who had dealiags wifeh Ba^^iyh 
servants of the East India Company ^rere 
angels of parity compared with taiay who 
condemned them, rtohert Loais Stevenson, 

^ stylists 

m the Ii,ngIl^h language, has unreservedly 
denoaoced the meretricious artificiality and 
the false ring of Macaulay’s style. Truth was 
h? so long as an effect 

fniill a°jl'e'’ed hy heaping up simile and 
antithesis. This disregard for the truth and 
contempt for other races were the ear“y 

symptoms of the di.sease which has now 

form in literature. 
Who with any re.speot for the truth could 
have described the battles of Chilian waia and 
Sobraon in the Sikh War as drawn when tSe 
British rout la both battles was eoraolete? 
Oae ceases to wonder that Indian history is 

nnt in^'h Bowdlerized before being 
put in the hands of Indian students. 

ihis attitude of the superiority of race 
became more and more noticeable in western 

as one ^'P^cg. who was hailed 

as one or the immortals and was oromoMo- 

“HE s 

AllahflhMd FT.:, u at Lahore and 

Allahabad. He had never anythin? to dn 


wnen nis liberty and property 
are in jeopardy ? The memory of the four 
years ending in 1918 is not yet so fa^ 
distant that there is any difficulty in 
wcalliag_it. The only fine note that fiadyard 
Nipling has struck is in “Recessioual,” 

_ fhe perpetual amusement' that is found 
in the manafacture of ‘Baboo English’ made 
m England or Anglo-India shows a woeful 
lack of the sense of hum mr in literature 
K specimens of Anglo-Indian Bengali or 
Hindnstani could be collected the laugh 
would be on the other side ; for Baglishmfa 
speud thirty or forty years in India^without 
ever earniug to speak any Indian langaa<-e 
decently, and as to writing, they lever 
learn anything at all. As linguists the 
purveyors of Baboo English are nowhere. 

U^^erwheloiincc evideoisa af a Sam 
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penalise newspaper attacks on prbphpts and 
saints, but there is no law to prevent or 
pnnish the calumniation of whole nations in. 
books;, apd stories. There has been a recent 
instance of such a book being made part of 
a, propaganda for political purposes, but the 
deliberate aud conscious offender may not 
be a victim of a malady of the mind. A 
book like “Mother India” may be a cold, 
calculated thing, perpetrated with delibertion 
and defended with brazen effrontery, the 
vinegary output of a shrewish mind combined 
with sterility of all notions of justice and 
appreciation. 

Much of this literature of beating the 
big dram on one’s own door step is fugitive. 
Most of it is turned out by the printing 
press to be thrown into the bottomless 

wastepaper-basket of oblivion, but the mind 
at the back of it persists. So irresistible has 
become the obsession of race and colour that 
bhe phrase ‘a white man’ has become a 
syuonym for every virtue under the sun. 
You may read in any trashy story in a 
periodical that Dick, Tom , or Harry proved 
to be a^ white man ; in other words, be had 
not only a white skin, but he was truthfui, ' 
honourable, chivalrous and possessed of all 
the virtues. It might just as well be said 
that he had descended straight from heaven, 
Bitpbns and wings and all! It is megalo- 
mania, stark and unashamed, finding 

oatfageoas expression in language. The 
coiners, of this phrase never paused 

lo &iafc, because they had lost the 
power of ‘disorimination, that if a white man 
possessed all the virtues the converse also must 
har^e.been true, namely, that the brown, biack 
or yeHow man bad no virtnes. No njan ip. 
file poisessisn of his senses would dare to 
make such a preposterous statement, and the 
asse^oD about a white man is proof positive 
of literary megalomania. 

As a student and admirer of all that is 
best in EpgMsh literatore I wish to make it 
dear that ! have dealt with a certain class of 
writers only, who have brought the noble 
idm and purpose of literature ipto disrepute. 
The .pride of race and skin and the intoxicat-. 

: ie| ,#;iidperialism ^ ,have unhinged the, mind 
W ' btslaace of ‘'judgment and fhe 

bf"Sy|ia^hy inseparable froih high 
eW 'SHergfeare. ' > W 'f^ this .obliqueness 

bbJfc -(^Htit^' *,^Ain^nafh 


Tagore, Dramatist Poet’, by E. J. Thompson. 

It' is a thesis which, has woo for 'the writer 
a Doctorate in Philology from the University 
of London as well, as a chair in the' Oxford' 
university as a Lecturer in Bengali^ It is 
outside ray purpose to attempt! a review of 
this book or to examine the writet^s know- 
ledge of' the Bengali language. He has read 
the Bengali poet in the original and transla- 
ted several of his poems, Ha has attempted 
an elaborate and detailed criticism of se^^eral 
works of the poet, whom he ranks among 
the world poets. Since he owes both his 
degree and his appointment to his criticism — 
whatever may be its value — of the writings 
of the Indian poet, it would be absurd for 
him to assume an attitude of superiority 
towards the poet In the main, his attitude 
is generally correct, but there are lapses 
which can only be explained by a mental 
pose of superiority. I do not say it is 
conscious or deliberate, but there is unmis- 
tafceable evidence that the English critic, who 
spent several years in, India as the Principal 
of a missionary college, thinks that he can .. 
teach the Indian poet a thing or two. It 
may be that Mr. Thompson is somewhat 
handicapped by the habit of teaching in 
the class-room, for habit has an awjkward 
tendency to become second nature, but in 
several passages of the book the. schoolmaster 
seems to be very much abroad and to have 
lost his bearings. As an illustration I shall 
quote a single passage from Mr. Thompson's 
book : — 

If he CRabindranath Tago^) had been^ able to 
study such work as, (say) Dr. Bradley’s discusdon 
of the reasons for the failure of the long poem in 
Wordsworth's age, or Dr* Brid^^^s careful appraise- 
ment of Eaats’a odes* relativeroaong themselvea, I 
think he. might have been an even greater poet and 
avoided faults which flow and crack his beauty 
far more deeply than mere repetition does, annoy- 
ing though that fault is. . - 

I shall not insult Mr. Thompson by asking 
him whether he has read a certain effasioo 
called 'English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
written by Lord Byron when that poet was 
a very young man and his critics were 
seasoned veterans of the Edinburgh Revie^o, 
He^^e the case is reversed, as the poet hap- 
pens to be an older man than his critic, and, 
being a mild Hindu, is not accustomed to 
tepli^ to'''; bis 'elites. ■ Bu,lfeho.phi;ese 
® Wds ^ Anglo-f udiap Rpip wersi wobIu , . ■ be 

^Pt|y^,bhg%stive of the', jBiiglish, prhc^c% 

iMs‘;We"m'eauh' welf' add is ’’iipibheilt 



SWPAS OR CHAITYAS 


STUPAS OR CHAITYAS 


Bt e. d. baebrji 


mHB word stupa, which ilaeans a monudhas Asura hate bfegfl buried.^ ^ 
now come to denote a Buddhist temple either round or square^ The 
or shrine of a particular type. Origi- in common use in the 6th cer 
Balljr the term and its equivalent both when Gautama Buddha had began 
signified a tomb, from the word Chita, a funeral Hindu religion. When asked by 

hiuund in which the ashes of a Atya or a p.lM. 
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he bad atsBwered that a stnpa shonid be 
ef the shape ef a inverted alms-howl. The 
earliest e^camples of Buddhist and Jala 
sfapas aire really hemispheres. Such is the 
Aape:of the great stapas at Sanchi and that 
at ^afiikyala near Rowalpindi. The 
Barhat stapa has not survived up to our time 
bdt the specimens we find on its bas-reliefs 
are hemispheres placed on a round pedestal 
or a drum®, the north-western frontier of 
India aboiinds with mins of. stupas of all 
eorta beginning from the 2nd century B. 0., 
to the hth century A. D., when Buddhism 
■wss practically destroyed by the repeated 
invasions of; the . Huns and the Gurjaras. The 
Aiiciilat|()h Of the stupa or the Chaityas can 
be stiidi'ed 'dt, best in the north-western 
flrhtftiei;, oir Gandhara and at Bodh Gava, 
lifhere ptmeyOujB. Votive stupas were erected 
fltdia theBtd cfentury B,C., to the end of the 

a, . ‘ 

Id’VBaddh^hl stupas, • and Chaityas came 
^ divided into two different 
’.AlaS^rfc^Olid Ghaitya^ built as a monument 
fel^JiAbliipwate a 'certain 'event and the 
which contained'' some relic, 
the daih Ohaitya or stupa is 
.1^' flibiliat' to us. One such stupa of the 
'■'Siii.Mejtuiry- B. 0., or A., D.. was excavated ' 

S :UC fi®rer at Kankali Tila in Mathura 
. He jcpmaining specimens are known to 
lip-'' 0I& -fren} bas-reliefs. Buddhist Chaityas 
Ipf^all ages are far more nnmer- 
‘ ;'j»- eajillel: Stupas at Sanchi, 'Sonari 
.Sapchil and Manikyala 
0r.:'i^bh8-|5hiitya8. , The Sanchi 
' were’ the tombs of 

.-.jll^jipahisl /^iwfeharies. 'The second 
< *^^pa'^%8tdhere contained" the relics of the 
’'-iirtut S^gmtra, the ' eonteEaporary and the 
of .'Gaptsma Bdddiia -and that of 
«»*!^P«o{oa ..Mahatoaudgalyuyana.* ' The 
et Sonan contained, the relics 
^ Mfew i^brated .saint &ijhima and of 
MHIppfcA tb|.;MteieBaiy to-'„the Him- 
Jaya#^fe!i;l fhe^_relio' box f&illSQ' ‘the 
i atElkyafe'kmWhk'.a.number of 

, as'.; "the 
M.^B^uath . we^ .s (did 



monuments built to mark the position of a 
particular site. Tuan Chwang has meutioaed 
many stapas that were erected by pious 
Buddhists to mark special spots connected 
with the life of Gautama Buddha. 

The small votive stupas in the courtyard 
of great temple at Bodh Gaya and the larger 
stapas of the North-Western Frontier Province 
afford us suiBcient examples for the historical 
treatment of the architecture of the stupa. 
The stupa whether hollow or solid was 
always a structure with a circular base. The 
super-structure differed at different times, 
the earliest specimens being hemispheres on 
a low rectangular platform. In many cases 
the outline and appearance of the oldest 
stupas was changed by the addition of other 
layers of masonry over the old one such as 
stupa No. 1 at Sanchi. This became a much- 
larger hemisphere built ou a higher pedestal 
with the passage of time. Another typical 
example is the Dhamek stupas, the lower part 
of which is built of stone but the upper part 
of bricks. The lower part, which remained 
nufinished, is an irregular hemisphere built on 
a large round pedestal. It was most probably 
built in the 5th century A. D, the brick 
structure was added to it in the ith century 
when the entire structure lost its original 
character and became ovoid in shape. The 
Dhamek stupa, when the facing of the biiok 
portion was intact, resembled the stupa of 
(he goose at Giriyek, 10 miles from ancient 
Eajgir in the Patna district 

The gradual evolution of the stupa 
from the primitive hemispherical burial 
mound to the stately stone or brick struc- 
ture of Buddhists is a process of five 
difierent stages;— (1) the primitive stupa 
placed on a pedestal, (2) the addition of a 
eircnlar drum above the pedestal, under 
the hemisphere, 13) the increase in the 
height of the drum nf&king the structure a 
thick round pillar with a curved top, (4) the 
addition of : different tiers in the pedestal 
and the driim e. g. the stupa at Paharpur in 
the Rajshafai district of Bengal and ,5 the 
doping of the side walls 'below the drum 
but above the pedestal which we find in the 
and SiaraesejstapkB. 

I®! tbfpe .earlier. oIam® |he>,' evolutfcrr'' is' 

el it&h ' , . ; 
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stupa No. I, SancM, Bhopal State 
( 2nd. Century B. 0, ) 
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Later Mediaeval Miniature Stuna 
From Bodi-Gaya, Gaya Dist 


Interior of the Chaitya-haU 
at Karla, Poona Pist 


Stupa of the Goose at Giriyek, 
Patna Dist. 
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The Stupa inside the Chaitya-hall 
at Ajanta ( Cave No. XXVI ) 


The ^upa in the Chaitya-hail 
at iiedsa, Poona District 
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Dhamek Stupa, Sarnath near Benares 
( 5th and 7th Century A. D. ) 




!)as0, Thfe r,eal stupa’ of the first class which ‘ 
does BOt rest Ob'' acj dram is therefore to 
be foood amona: votive stupas only the 
big stofie hemispheres in the courtyard of the 
great temple at Bodh Gaya and in isolated 
instances in the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vince e.g. in the stupa at Chakpatin the Swat 
valley.^ These older stupas can be recognised 
at a glance as they are totally different in 
form from later specimens, for example, the 
stupas at Ishpola, Bhallar, Bariket or Topdarra. 
The earliest reliquaries were modelled after 
the stupa. The best example is that dis- 
covered by General Gerard in a stupa at 
Burl-i-yafcdereh to the east of KabuU In 
this specimen the pedestal forms the base, 
the drum and the hemisphere, the lid and 
the five umbrellas one over another 
the handle of this peculiar reliquary. 

In the second class of stupas we see the 
following divisions ; (1) the pedestal surround- 
ed by a railing, (2) the circular base 
and drum surrounded by another railing, 
(3) the hemisphere and (4) the square base 
above the hemfephere for the reception of 
the umbrellas. The number of umbrellas 
were never fixed and thus we find one only 
on the stupa in the great Chaitya hall at 
Karla but two in the bas-relief on the Barhut 
stupa. 

The third stage can be better studied in 
the rock-cut Cbaitya-halls of western India. 
The Chaitya in the great Buddhist cathedral at 
Karla is placed on a round but low pedestal 
over which is the drum, the height of 
which is a little less than half of that of 
the pedestal. But the abacus and the square 
receptacle for the umbrella are abnormally 
large and disproportionate to the hemisphere. 

compare the stupa in the Ghaitya- 
tialWfe 'cave No; 10 of the Pandulena group 
near with -.that 'in 'the Karla Chaitya- 
hall then we shall find that the pedestal has 
become a :dwarf - column near the top 
•of which ’'Is .curved’ a Buddhist railing 
‘Separating the hemisphere from the pedestal 
In fact^ in this case there is no drum unless 
we take the railing to be one. In the great 
Chaitya- hall at Eanheri the stupa or Chaitya 
beats almost the same proportion to the 
pedestal as, the. Karla specimen. The increase 
in the he%bt of the drum first of all seen 
iW' thd 'Pandulena Cbaitya-ball is evident 

.;;iB;'ua.an'y later stupas the dates, of which can 

:OnmBmM]^%qmpp. 56*59 10*12. 

1^; i/, fji; 't ^ 79 2L 



be approxi mately ■ ^ fixed. ' Tbui ' ' ' find 
in the majority of' stupas!' 
of homage discovered at Mathura, 
of the stupa, wherever there' "is 'one; Js"’' pro-/ 
portionately as high as that in the Pandulena 
Ohaitya-hall, ' e.g.,, the Jain stupa on the 
tablet dedicated by the courtesan Tasu, the 
daughter of the courtesan Lonasobhika at 
Mathura.^ A similar development can be 



The Chaitya in the Chaitya-hall 
(Cave no.' - IP)_ Kmheri, .Powna Oist 

seen in Amaravati sculptures where the 
height of the drum above the pedestal is 
only too apparent To return once more to 
the Gandhara country we find that the 
increase in the height of the drum was 
gradual. Such is the case with the Ishpoia 
stupa where the height is still moderate.® 
In the case of the stupa at the mouth of the 
passes of Cherat and,Gpnivar It fi,aB increaspl 
to a certain extent but in Jater cases it 
suddenly increased disproportionately.. The 
stupas at Barikot^^ and Topdarrah in the 
Swat valley show the impositiori -of "three;' 
separate drums over the 'pedestal fpr thf. 
■reception of the hemisphere. ' Suofi is ’’ t%^ . 
case of the stupa in the 6th century Chaitya-' ‘ 
hall at Ajanta, cave No. XKTL - This, evoli>- 
tion in the form of the stupa can be seen 
in sites excavated ^ at Tsxil^ by Sif ’ John , 
Marshall’ The great Dharmarajika stupa#" 
one of the best examples of the earliest forms, 
of the stupa. 

^ Matfjura Mtfsmm Catalogue pp* 184-86; Q» 
2 ; A Butory of Fim Art in India 
pi fKXXII Cambridge ' Mistory of ‘ Indiaf ' 
pi XXIV- 6 5- 

® U Aft Grew BuddMqmp, $3 fy* M.-'\ 

Ibid p, 05 'fig^ IS* 

Ibidp -^ 7 . fig* 18. 

n Ibtd* p. 170^ fig. 17. 
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STUPIS OE CHAITTAS 


of the stupa became stereotfped The stupa 
now becomes a monumeHt placed oh a square 
or rectangular pedestal, the angles of which 
very often consisted of a number of recessed 
oorners, over which was placed a cylindrical 
•drum on four sides of which were four 
niches or shrines containing figures of Buddhas 
or Bodhisatvas over which, again, was the 
drum, which is still retained the form of a 
hemisphere slightly flattened at the top 
Over the hemisphere was placed a square 
a abacus or harmilm for the reception of the 
pennon of the umbrellas. The square pedestal 
was called the medhi and in larger specimens 
It was approached on four sides by four 
flights of steps, the drum and the dome were 
known as the Anda or the egg and the 
abacus, harmilm The seven umbrellas were 
often called Chhatravali. In almost all cases 
of larger stupas the umbrella was placed on 
a^metal rod which ran through the centres 
of all of them. 

_ The niches on the sides of the stupa were 

n occupied by images 

or Buddha in the same posture : but gradually 
the poses changed and four Buddhas had 
thei^r hands placed in the four conventional 
D()stares of Buddhism ; ( 1 ) Bhumisparsa or 
the attitude of touching the earth”, indicating 
that Gautama Buddha was in the act of 
touching _ earth in order to call the earfii- 
godaess to witness his attainment of perfect 
enlightenment. ( 2 ) Dharma-ehakra or the 
attitude of turning the wheel of law,” a 
techmeal expression used in Buddhism to 
denote the first sermon preached by Buddha i 
at Benares, (3) Ahhava, the grant of assurance < 
^ robbers eniployed i 

a ^ Devadatta to £ 

murder him in the narrow streets of Raigriha i 

o J^^Sadha in the 6 th eenturv c 

n, J K? of Messing t 

bis" retLP” ^ People after 1 

ms return fiom heaven where he went to 

pre^h his own religion to his mother. a 

-MmA 1” ^5®* M Northern Buddhism E 

S IP the Buddhist pan- ii 

future Buddhas and the A 

lutiire Buddha Maitreya place fa a tr 

fiv|° terS*“f aai celestial Buddhas, ~ 
The Buddhas and five Bodhisatvas. ,,, 

ihe Stupas were then decorated with the n 

m AmA ’iT Amitabha, of 

Ratnasambhava and (§) 

D *0 these later phases of ^ 

Buddhism that we find a variety of deRiel of 


niches. In certain cases at 
’e xJodh Gaya, the niches of the votive stupas 
h are occupied by Bodhisatvas and their divine 
d temale energies, in another case they are 
il occupied by four principle incidents of 
r Gautama Buddha’s life. This particular speci- 
s men belongs to the eleventh century A D. 

0 and was discovered amidst the ruins of Ban 

1 :Ba]a s Garh in the Diaafpur district 22 fj^te 

■ 'i* ,® century the stupa or the Chaitya 

> developed into a four-faced image or an 
) elongated temple like mediaeval Indian temple 

1 with spires. In a specimen discovered at Bodh 
I Gaya we find four figures of Buddha .occupy^ 
i^g four sides of a pillar with a Obaity^ at 
the feet of each of these figures. This 
type resembles a modern ChaUtnuha 
or the Pratima-sarmtobhadrika Pi the 
IL .^cother specimen discovered 
at Bodh Gaya we find four niches 

fu occupying the entire area neat 

the bottom and over them on each face a 
row ot four miniature stupas, the top only 
f®®®^Mned like a stupa It was the 
Magadhan type of the stupa which was 
borrowed by the Mahayanists of Arakau and 
regu as we see in the stupas of Pagan.^fs 
The early Buddhists of Arakan, Pegu aud 
Uppei Burma were Tautric Buddhists who 
are called Ari ’ ia Burmese sacred literature 
and the present-day Buddhism of Burma and 
biam * was introduced into these couhtries 
trom Ceylon. But with the change in the 
form of the religion the sacred arohiteeture 
ot these countries did not change and the 

nf tlie hemisphere 

ot the Burmese Pagoda is a direct devolope- 
ment of the old Prome stupas^® in which the 
sides of the drum became sloping 
instead of being perpendicular in 
order to enable them to bear the additional 
Mrust ot the brick in mud masonry of the 
later dagabas. 

The form of the Tibetan Chorten as well 
as the name is derived from Magadhan or 
Bengali prototypes. Buddhism was intoduced 
into Tibet from Bengal in the llth century 
A.1T when Atisa or Ripankara Sri-jnana went 
t Tibet Tibetan alphabet has preserved 


It is now kept in the Maharaja’s palaoe af- 
Dmaj pur. See Journal of iJm Asiatie Socisfn nf 
Bengal. Vol. LXIV, Part h 1875/pl X ^ ^ 

of Mid’mtoTTisfZ 

L-M fr ” 

„ ; ^pori of the. Arehmobmi Suriisg 

of Indm 1909-10 pi. XLV-l-4, owyuMi,. p^ney 
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Mntliiy, foip <>1 the. Dprtb-eptem northern side at least there was a ledge 
of tedm with ^eat correctness. All or small platform above the height of the 
^tfetiiD Chorfens retain the form of the reef of the peristyle hall The unexoavated 
stnpa of Bengal and Magadha in the 12th roof of the main stmcfure indicates that 
century26 and the later modifications is stupa it was of the shape of a Chaitya.®® 
archifectnre of the 12 th ceotnry in these Most probably it was one of the chaitayas in 
country did not affect Tibetan sacred Pnndravardnana the pictures of which have 
architecture. been discovered by M. Foucher in the illumi- 

Of the larger stnpas in Bengal and Bihar nated Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts found 
the temple at Paharpur, is the only example in Nepal®® 

now known to ns. In this temple we find Along with large stnpas and medium 

prototype of the .ananda temple at Pagan®® stnpas miniature stupas were used in large 
but it is slightly different in plan from the numbers in all Buddhist shrines. Numbers of 

great Borobuder temple in Java. It is a them made of stone and metal have t^en 

Garbba-Chaitya or a hollow stupa as indicated discovered at Nalanda, a few at Bodh Gaya 

by the long narrow window in its drum, and quite a number in the ruins of the 

It was built in three different tiers, the Dddandapura monastery 1 Modern Bihar Sharif 

lowermost of which was cruciform in plan, in the Patna district). One of these Bihar 

One arm of the cross was occupied by a miniature stnpas shows the beginning of the 
long staircase, the other three being repre- modern Buddhism of Napal It possesses 
sented by small projections. In the second five Bnddha figures instead of four ordinarily 
tier there was a broad open walk for circum- represented around stupas and on four sides 
ambulation around the shrine. Above this of the abacus are represented the three eyes 
open path a Cruciform peristyle hall went of the Gods, In the Svayambhu Cnaitya in 
round the entire temple. In the arms of the Nepal four celestial Buddhas are repr®ented 
second cross there were four halls on four around the drum and the presence of the 
sides which were the outcome of the evolu- fifth, Yairochana, is indicated by three eyes 
tion of a niche or shrine on one side only of on the abacus, 
the great stUpas of Sindh, e. g , those of Mir- 

purkbas and Mohenjodaro. The contents of — — — — . .. 

ttese halls have been destroyed. On the .J^AJiort account of iJte first yec^'isammtwm 

U925-26) was wnHen by Sir John MarshuU in the 
lUmtraied London News, July 1926. 

rr Ho. H>44 of ttbe Cambridge 

Etude SurLLconographie 
Budd hnue de UInde 1 er partie pJ99 No. 52> 


See ihe miniafwre stupa from Bihar. 
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1 Yds^ti|’.botl as 

a pcfp^W ’ • U^^l^tein: df i industry, 
carfwj'ferWtlffSd 3t.'‘book' by 

on subjects 'sBoh as are dealt with in 
work, would repay careful 
- Abd we ' find the promise amply 
, uJlhooghTwe mh^, -differ — and differ 


propositions of his, such as an Im 
of Industries— and in 


_ , many other 

both with regard to the soundness 
prepiises and the rigidity of bis dedc 
This boot may be regarded as 
annotated history of the problems of 
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INDUSTEY AND POLITICS 


written from the viewpoint of one who was 
boro, so to say, with the reins of an immease 
group of industrial enierprises in his hands. This 
would explain the apparent astigmatism in certain 
matters — as in his presentation of cartels, 
trusts or combines as unqualified blessings, 
coupled with the immense depth and clarity 
of vision as displayed in other subjects, 
especially in the matters of organising and 
efficiently conducting Industrial enterprises. 

Most of the sections and subjects dealt 
with in this book are of peculiar interest to 
Indian industrialists and practical economists, 
as they go very deeply into the following 
questions : 

(i) The factors essential for the efficient 
conduction of an industrial enterprise. 

(4i) Why is the foreign competition so 
formidable and successful (in the 
case of India, foreign means British, 
too). 

(ill) How to market goods in the face of 
foreign competition. 

(iv) What is meant by an efficient indus- 
trial organisation, taken individually 
and in groups as in Cartels. 

Besides the above, the Voblems of labour 
unrest and the policy of the state with, regard 
to industry are discussed in a highly interest- 
ing manner. The conditions that obtained 
in Britain during the post-Napoleonic period 
together with the efforts made by the state 
to combat the troubles, with ail their failures 
and successes, and the final coming of stabi- 
lisation, are presented in order to draw a 
parallel to the present depression. 

Indian conditions are nowhere discussed, 
even in connection with the Empire. Indeed, 
India is only twice mentioned in a cursory 
way~“which means that it does not count ; but 
the problems discussed are also the problems 
of present-day commercial and industrial 
India. Only here they attain a magnitude un- 
dreamt of in any Western country. And the 
picture drawn of what is being done — -let alone 
what is proposed in the way of improvement-— 
in the way of industrial progress in Britain 
and elsewhere, in all its staggering reality 
should act as an eye-opener to those com- 
placent arm-chair economists and indastri- 
alists who consider that India is well on th© 
way towards industrial and economic develop- 
ment and dream of complete ‘'modernization.’’ 

The following extracts, express as they 
do the considered opinion of a successful and 
experienced industrialist, should show what 
is meant by the above. 

19—3 


. ‘‘The demands wMc^ made on technicians 
for new processes to improve the efficiency of 
existing plants in cost redaction, are little realised 
by those not in contact with the daily working 
of a great enterprise.” 

Here the very idea is unthought of. 

It can no longer be stated that “necessity is the 
motner of invention”, bat I think it may truly be 
said that the steady methodicai investigation of 
natural phenomena is the father of industrial 
progress. 

And this from Dr. Ludwig Mond 
(Sir Alfred’s father f in 1889 1 No wonder 
England progressed. Then follows a whole 
host of examples of the successful 
application of Science to Industry, through 
the prolonged and painstaking efforts of 
scientists who ventured to apply laboratory 
methods to the factory. 

“Theories become the tools of industry.” 

“The General Efectric Company of America 
giving £200,U00 a year to American Universities 
for the promotion of* electrical research, quite 
apart from the research department of their own 

works Messrs Brunner Mond and Company 

decided some time ago to set aside £100,000 for 
such purposes.” 

How much have the great industries of 
this country, with the sole exception of the 
Burma Oil Co., given to the Indian Univer- 
sities? How much for instance, have the 
jute, tea, coal and oil industries given to 
the Calcutta University, how much have 
iron and steel to Patna, how much has cotton 
to Bombay and how much has manganese 
given to the Nagpur University ? Nil, we 
believe, is the sum total of all these dona- 
tions ! 

, “It is a curious and sad fact that when industry 
IS depressed, many of those directing industry 
have only one idea of economy and that is to cat 
down research. This is based on a profound 
fajllacy. Research and better scientific methods 
of productmn can do more than any other factors 
to help industry out of difficulties.” 

"The history of some of our great industries 
has been a history of a long, discouraging but 
eventually triumphant struggie to make the original 
laboratory discovery applicable.” 

Herein this country, a dividend of at least 
12 per cent, being expected from the very 
first year, such attempts would he regarded 
as sheer lunacy by the directorate and 
summarily put a stop to. In any case, we 
have not heard of any such attempt, with 
the exception of those done in the Forest 
Research Department. 

“There is a popular but erroneous idea that 
great discoveries are the results of brilliant but 

haphazard guess work On the contrary they are 

usually the well-earned reward of a series of 
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long, careful and often tedious and monotonous- 
experiments.” . ,, 

“Research is not the royal road, it is the 
ordina^ 5 ^ daily hard worklnsr road— almost the 
only road— tO' final prosperity.” 

“As a resiilr of technical research the Germans 
have reduced the consumption of coal in Iron and 
Steel Industry by 15 per cent,” (as compared with 
1919), “How little is the economic advantage of 
learning understood.” ' 

These statements are amply borne out by 
the facts cited. 

“Contented workers may balance to the employer 
the competition of cheap labour.” . i . 

“The relationships of those engaged m industry 
must he rendered of a stable and permanent 
character.” 

“There must be a iust and broader recognition 
of the worker in industry. He must be made a co- 
partner. 

“The terms ‘employer! and ‘employed,’ ‘master 
and ‘man’ are inapplicable to our modern indus- 
trial conditions.” 

We draw the attention of the Burra 
Sahibs and Burra Huzurs, both Indian and 
European, of our Mills, Factories and Railways 
to the above statements of a very Burra 
Sahib. We mention Indian Burra Sahibs, 
too, because we remember the case of an 
Indian director of a Company who got up 
from his chair in high dudgeon because a 
“servant” of the Company was sitting at the 
same (directorial) table ! The servant in 
question was not an ordinary labourer, but 
a technical man, of good family, trained in 
America, and in every way— -excepting in 
the weight of his purse — the superior of the 
idiot who refused to sit at the same table 
with him. And, of course, even an ordinary 
labourer should be treated with courtesy. 

“Higher wages must carry with them a greater 
degree of production and efficiency.” 

“Industry to-day is over-burdened by excessive 

overhead charges direct and specific subsidies 

granted by the Treasury would increase these 
burdens and make our position in the competitive 
markets still worse.” 

The above remarks might have been 
specifically directed against the Iron and 
Steel, and other Indian industrial companies 
that^ are enjoying or want to enjoy suclr 
subsidies. Has the efficiency of those who 
constitute the “overhead” in such concerns 
been ever thoroughly examined ? Sir Alfred 
advocates profit sharing and not “production 
bonus.” What^ would happen if such a system 
were adopted, in place of the present arrange- 
ments, at concerns like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd.? ^ 

As previously noted, International qartels, 


mergers, etc., are strongly advocated' in this 
book and the bright side, of such, tliiogs well- 
painted. The. question of the weak,,',indi?idu- 
aliy and collectively, going to the. wall, and 
that of all the iniquities of such .combines, 
that led ■ to the Anti-trust legislation in 
U. S. A.,' are not discussed. 

Still the sections on these subjects are 
of great interest to us, as they , show what 
these things mean and how their power and 
capacity, already' extremely formidable, are 
increasing steadily. ' Indian industries must 
face this menace with eyes open and that 
immediately, as mere abstract theories, like 
nationalisation, or sentimental jeremiads, as 
those nttered in connection with “cottage 
industries,” would not save us from being 
industrially— ruthlessly and utterly— wiped 
out, leaving only hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in this country. 

Similarly the plea for a closer economic 
bond, contained in the section on “The British 
Empire as an economic unit”, should be 
carefully studied. Under the present 
circumstances such a bond would spell 
bondage for India. 

The views expressed on other subjects, 
such as state control, socialism, etc., should 
be examined by others who are better versed 
in vsuch matters than the present reviewer. 
All we can say, after reading Sir Alfred’s 
statements, is that a thorough examination of 
these exotics is desirable before they are 
planted here. 

In short, this book would help to answer 
many questions regarding industry, such as, 
“why do they succeed and why do we faiF’, 
and as such we recommend it to all who are 
interested in the economical, technical and 
political problems of industry. We dare not 
recommend it to onr politicians, as they with 
very few exceptions, have a sublime disregard 
for such problems. Heaven only knows 
whether such things are really beneath their 
notice or are only beyond their brains. For 
instance, the coal-mining industry is slowly 
dying in Bengal ; the Match Industry ’in 
India is being crushed out of existence in 
its infancy in the coils of a foreign owned 
and directed trust ; cement, paint and varnish, 
and lastly, cotton is being similarly menaced ; 
but no one seems to be losing any sleep 
over these matters, either in the Councils or 
in the Assembly or even in the various 
National’ Congress Committees. 


A PLEA FOR EDUOATIONAL REFORMS IIDIA. 


Bt miss kamala hose 



T he iirgerst need ,of India today is^ ■ not 
..ediicatiop, bet also .of better 
^ education. The improvement of edu- 
, cation.al methods must keep' pace with the 
extension of its domain if the best results 
ai'0_to be obtained. This aspect of the 
problem_shoiild be recognised without further 
delay In fact, it has been too long delayed 
' country-.ls suffering from its 

iil-eiiec^s. H the education imparted to the 
people has been seriously lacking in quantity, 
It has been still more sadly wanting in 
quality. Ibis fact impresses one more 
and more as one gets a closer acquain- 
tance with our educational system. It is 
specially true about '.the early stages of edu- 
cation froni the primary to the high school 
standard. The sooner the remedy is found, 
the better will grow the prospect before the 
nation. 

I have been in educational 
work in different parts of 
the country during the last 
and my experienee 
extends to such diverse places 
TT . Eastern Bengal, 

United Provinces and the 
runjab. I have been in 
charge of the Modern High 
School at Delhi, which is 
conducted on new methods, 
since its inception seven years 
ffd* I have taken part in 
the education of boys, girls 
and pordanashin women through 
their school and college 
courses. So I have had 
ample occasions for studying 
obspving the methods 


ference on New Education" which ■ was held 
at Locarno in August last, [ was able to visit 
quite a number of schools in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Slngland 
and Scotland, including some of the most up- 
to-date and improved types. It was, there- 
fore, possible to compare the newer methods 
with the older ones, and to find out the 
difference in the results obtained. These 
visits have helped me also to compare the 
educational methods followed in India with 
those in Europe, and to realise more vividly 
the^deficiences under which we labor here. 

The most prominent fact which stands out 
from a comparison between the progress of 
education in India and Europe is the utter 
illiteracy of the masses here. It hangs as a 
millstone on the neck of India’s progress, and 
must be removed as soon as practicable. As 
the distances of time and space disappear 


and 


afld results of our educational 
system at close quarters, 
and may fairly claim to 
flave an intimate knowledge 

Mso problems. I have 

of ® unique opportunity 

yogue in Europe, and of seeing the 

in dTffIren?!fJ^'f 
methodf iff 

methods. After attending the World Con- 


commu- 

between 


The main building of the Modern School, Delhi 

with improvements in the means of 
economic competition 

the peoples of the world grows keener every 
day. India has to enter this arena with a 

nAnT She bears a solid block 

of 300 million people, i. e., over 90 per cent 
of her population in a stale of absolute 
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Specimens of handiwork produced in the Montessoril 
Department of the Modern School, Delhi 

self. Thus the illiteracy of India has proved inasta 
a real menace unto herself. The situation to encc 
is a tragic one, but its intensity is farther The cu 
heightened by the fact that in spite of their of his ' 

illiteracy, the intellectual capacity of the is left 

masses is of a high order. Even the peasants ment ij 

and the backward classes have given repeated to stud 

proofs that they are capable of receiving the tion. . 

highest education that can be given them, among 

' showing splendid result^*,:.. The'. sanre esprit 


ignorance. They do not even possess the 
rudiments of knowledge, and are, therefore, 
bereft of any means of self-improvement. 
Her place in the struggle is almost a hopeless 
one. Unless a radical and rapid change is 
brought aboiitj there is great danger that her 
people will be left far behind in the race. 
Already the lowliest forms of manual work 
with the scantiest remuneration fall to the 
average lot of her industrious workmen. The 
people might in the end become a nation of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water — held 
in the grip of an economic slavery under the 
advanced nations of the world. In fact, out- 
side India they are already regarded as such .^ 
by the capitalists in the different parts of the 
Empire. And with the rapid industrialisation 
of India by foreign capitalists, the process is 
going apace within the borders of India her- 


sity results have shown that their intellectual 
powers, when given proper scope, are in no 
way inferior to those of the men. 

Universal primary education is the one 
thing needful for the uplift of India. In 
order to ensure its rapid progress, it should 
be made both free and compulsory at first. 
As a serious matter which concerns the 
continuance of the Indian people within the 
civilised circle of the world, the cost of such 
education should be made the first charge on 
the revenues of the country. But this education 
must be something quite different from what 
is imparted at present Education, to beeffective, 
must help in creating an alertness of all the 
senses. This can only come through a very 
careful development of both the body and 
the mind of the child. Under our present 
system in India, a child of tender age is 
daily confined in a badly 
constructed and ill-ventilated 
pathsala for long hours with- 
out any arrangement for 
tiffin. He is cramped into 
a little space and madr 
to acquire a smattering of 
the Three RV under the 
shadow of the teacher’s birch. 
He finds no real interest or 
pleasure in his studies, and 
simply goes through them as 
a result of cruel intimidation, 
which almost shatters his 
nerves and damps his lively 
juvenile spirit. There is 
hardly any effort made to 
draw out and develop the 
natural intelligence of the 
child. No scope is given 
him for self-expression. 
Most of his lessons he has 
to learn by rote, and has to 
repeat them to his teacher 
in a state of nervous fear. No attempt is made 
to encourage or develop his aesthetic ideas. 
The curriculum takes no notice of that side 
of his life. His moral and religious training 
is left out altogether. Little or no encourage- 
ment is given to sports, as being detrimental 
to study. Physical culture receives no atten- 
tion. A training in practical co-operation 
among the boys is never attempted. No real 
esprit de corps is created. Instead of 
teaching the dignity of labour, a spirit of 
contempt for manual work is often fostered. 
Weak in body and depressed in mind the 
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•ehild passes throogh the different stages of 
his school life, without findiog in them much 
“difference as regards method or scope. The 
higher grade schools are as backward in all 
these essential matters as the primary ones. 
On the other hand, as the medinm of 
instruction is changed from the vernacnlar 
to a foreign language, the difficulties are 
further accentuated. When at last the boy 
comes out of the high school grindmill, there 
is little of initiative or zest for work left 
in him. It is no wonder that the Indians 
have been charged with a lack of originality 
and initiative. These faults, if true, must be 
laid at the door of their system of education, 
which is eminently suited to crush out such 


the modern ones, and comes across the healthy 
alert and active students there. 

If we desire to see our people reach a 
status equal to that attained by the people 
of Western countries, we should reform our 
schools on modern inaproved lines. In order 
to do so the following considerations should 
be specially kept in view:—- 

(ll A school, in order to be an efficient 
nursery for the physical and mental growth 
of its pupils, must be located on ample 
grounds. The study of dead records called 
books, unless accompanied by a simultaneous 
study of Nature around us, fails to sharpen 
the faculties of the mind. It leads to a 
tendency for cramming without a real 


qualities. The result of 
such education has 
been far from helpful 
in really building up 
the nation and has even 
proved a hindrance in 
some respects. A good 
percentage of the primary 
scholars, finding no 
incentive to self-culture, 
gradually forget their 
lessons, and drift back in- 
to illiteracy. The trouble 
taken to educate them 
means so much labour 
lost and money wasted. 
Others who are able 
to continue their studies 
in high schools come 
out of them merely 
crammed with some 





Nature Study Class of the Modern School, Delhi 
book knowledge, 


fitted to become petty clerks in understanding of the contents. The school 
offices and shops. They often find grounds, when thoughtfully laid out, provide 
their life a failure because their education the children with a suitable field for such 


has not been a preparation for life as all nature study. These also create a sense of 
true education should be. While their freedom in the child mind which cannot be 


memories have been sharpened, no serious found in mere school-rooms. The growing 

endeavour has been , made to develop the self-consciousness of the child finds scope for 

creative faculties of their mind. Such development in a little world of its own. 

students, even when they get into the college Here Nature supplements the education of 


■cannot fully recover their powers, which the child with many valuable lessons which 


are stunted during their childhood the most 
sensitive period of their life. Thus the 
miserable apology for a school v^hich has 
been put up in this country, in contrast to 
the well- planned and fully equipped institu- 
tion as one finds it in England and elsewhere 
has retarded the vigorous mental growth of 
the people. The deficiencies of our system 
become at once manifest to us as one visits 
the splendid schools of the West, specially 


cannot be provided by any human agency, 
and wbich bring real Joy to the youthful 
heart The sceneries, the birds and small 
animals, the plants and trees, the leaves and 
flowers, the music provided by some rivulet 
or the songs of birds— all these make valuable 
contributions to the intellectual and emotional 
culture of the child. The child is led 
gradually to modes of self-expression through 
arts, such as music and painting. An 
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interest in creative activities is fostered 
through gradening etc. 

Besides, extensive school grounds are 
absoiutfiiy necessary for maiotaining the 
health and developing the physique of the 
children. Open air life and outdoor games 
are essential if a healthy mind is to be pre- 
served in a healthy body. It is only the 
open fields which can give birth to the 
spirit of 'sportsmanship’— a term which in- 
cludes many moral qualities. In Italy, Ger- 
many, England and other countries of Europe 
the utility of extensive school grounds has 
been fully realised. All good modern schools 
have large areas of land attached to them. I 


have there come across schools with less 
than a hundred pupils which possess a hund- 
red to two hundred acres of land. Much 
emphasis is placed on this matter, and it is 
held that the first heavy outlay on it is 
fully repaid by the improvement in the 
health and the proper mental growth of a 
succession of students. 

In India there is as much need for school 
grounds as in Europe, specially in the towns 
and cities. In rural areas, however, where 
natural sceneries abound, a smaller quantity 
of land will generally suffice. 

(2) The study of Nature should be fur- 
ther encouraged by means of well* arranged 
excursions to places of natural or historical 
interest Such outings form a regular feature 
of school life in Europe. These are very 


helpful in quickening the minds of the pupils. 
Yisits to the seaside, hills and lakes etc.,; 
prove useful for the study of elementary 
geology and geography, while a vivid interest 
in history is created by seeing places of 
historical importance. The benefit to the 
health of the students is also seen in a 
greater activity and buoyancy among them. 

(3) The knowledge of a still wider world 
should be conveyed to the children through 
carefully selected magic lantern and ciiiemSi 
exhibitions. These tend to expand ^ their 
minds very quickly, and- enable ■ them' , to^ 
realise the facts regarding other lands more 
easily than through the medium of hoo&s. 

In Europe such . ' means ; are 
widely adopted for the spread 
of mass education, and for 
developing the minds of 
children. The importance of 
such methods has hardly yet 
been realised in this country. 
Here we have a potent 
instrument for the rapid 
extension of education among 
the masses. 

( 4 ) A school should pay 
proper attention to the health 
and physique of the pupils. 
They should undergo medical 
examination at regular inter- 
vals, and be treated for their 
defects and diseases. The 
physical exercise of the 
students should be coBsidered 
a subject of prime importance 
in every school, and not 
a matter of indifference as at 
present. This should be a regular part of the 
school curriculum. Gymnastics athletic, 
sports, swimming, boating and other healthy 
games, both indoor and outdoor, should be 
encouraged. The spirit of sportsmanship 
should be carefully developed. Due care 
should also be taken that the food given to 
the children be suitable and sufficient. It 
would be desirable to make provision for 
tiffin for ail pupils. It is idle to expect 
proper mental work on an empty stomach. 
A school should at least supply free tiffin to 
all poor students who cannot afford it 

(5) The spirit of co-operation and social 
service should be inculcated among the 
pupils from their early childhood. It is 
wonderful to see how quickly they pick up 
this training and genuinely fall in with such 
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ideas. Oace learnt, tlie spirit grows with 
the life of the students, and peraieates the 
whole school. It engenders toleration, and 
creates a bond of among them* 

The school life affords many opportunities 
for uiidertafeing co-operative and social work 
among the stadeots.. themselves. 

(6) The students should, apart from their 
studies, daily engage in some creative acti- 
vities, viz, gardening, carpentry, smithy, 
printing, drawing, painting, pottery, photogra- 
phy, weaving, etc. Such work develops the 
powers of initiative and thonght It also 
reveals the direction in which the taste of a 
pupil lies. The scope for manual work 
which it gives is a healthy corrective against 
a sedentary education. It further establishes 
the connection of education with the practi- 
cal side of life, and makes education more 
complete than it would otherwise be. 

(7) Every effort should be made to deve- 
lop the assthetic sense of the pupil, which 
often lies dormant in him. The realisation 
of a sense of the beautiful, whether in music, 
painting, or natural scenery, is essential, and 
should always be kept in view. Subjects 
which encourage this process should form a 
regular pait of the curriculum. Thus only 
can the full mental growth of a child be 
assured. 

(8) As much of the early education as 

possible should be imparted through object 
lessons. This will not only make it more 
interesting, but will keep it from growing 
purely abstract and from encouraging 

cramming. 

(9) To obtain the best results it is 

necessary to connect the home of the pupil 
with the school in the matter of his educa- 
tion. Therefore, the gurdians should be 

properly interested in the education of 

their wards. Their active co-operation 

should be secured to see that the child’s 
study at home is a real continuation of the 
work done in the school. 

(10) Suitable text- books must be provided. 
This is matter of the utmost importance. 
A good deal of the primary education in our 
country has been spoilt by the use of bad 
text-books requiring the use of wrong 
methods of instruction. 

n.l) There should be a proper correlation 
of the subjects taught. A great deal o! harm 
is done by teaching the subjects as if these 
formed seperate watertight compartments. 
It seems that even very few of our teachers 
really appreciate this point Special efforts 


should be made to convince them of its 
importance. 

(12) As character is the fouadatiou of 
life, character building must have a promi- 
nent place in the scheme of education. The 
influence of the teacher should be the chief 
factor in moulding the character of the 
student Therefore, personality and character 
in a teacher should be as much sought for 
and valued as his intelieotual qualification. 
A course of moral and religious instruction 
should certainly be included in the school 
curriculum. 

If the above points are consistently kept 
in view, it should be possible to build up a 
school system which will meet with the 
needs of our country. Following the example 
of some European conntries, it would be 
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an advantage to have separate schools for 
children of 6 to 10, 10 to 14, and 14 to 18 
pars. But perhaps this is not quite feasible 
in a poor country like ours, aud it will be 
better to have only two sets of schools 
for children up to 10 and 18. In that case 
co-edacation of both boys and girls could be 
carried^ on in the elementary schools, and 
the wide employment of women teachers 
to conduct them would not only result ia 
some economy, but would also open out to 
educated women a large avenue of useful and 
congenial work. 

It will be a glorious day for India when 
universal primary education of the proper 
type will prevail in the land. Broadbased 
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on this, it will then be possible to rear a 
sound system of secondary education, 
ciilminatlnjy in university education of a 
very high type. It should be so arranged 
that students who do not 'wish to go up 
for university education might be released 
at the age of 14 or 15 with sufficient general 
education to undergo special commercial or 
technical training. 

At present with over 90 p,c. oi the people 
locked up in eternal ignorance, many an 
iinkoown Hampden or inglorious Milton is 
altogether condemned to blush unseen. Who 


shall dare to estimate the moral and materia! 
advance of India when once the masses are 
educated, and the best intellects among her 
vast population are churned up to the top 
to lead, guide and serve their motherland? 
The task is no doubt the mightiest in the 
world, but its reward will also be the greatest. 
Then, and not till then, will the full signi- 
ficance of Indian culture and civilization be 
manifest to the world and its influence felt 
by the human race. The nation, should, 
therefore, bent fts utmost energies and 
resources to accomplish this glorious task. 


THE MlLWAUKBEtiJOURNAL ; A NEWSPAPER FOR SERVICE 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


Lecturer, State of loiva 


I T was a lovely autumn afternoon at 
Milwaukee on the western shore of the 
lake Michigan. The shopping crowd was 
surging through the business sections of the 
city : but nowhere was life beating faster 
than in the office of The Milwaukee Journal. 

Blocks away one can see the tall and magni- 
ficent Journal building, which has been 
erected at a cost of six million rupees. On 
a nearer view, he appreciates the beauty of 
this five-story structure better. It is faced 
with large, smooth-surfaced pieces of pink 
limestone with narrow mortar joints of a 
neutral color. The great arches, which form 
ornamental windows for the second floor, 
present an impressive appearance. Up near 
the roof, there is a frieze which illustrates 
the growth and development of newspaper. 
Extending entirely around the two front 
sides of the building, just below the top 
coping of the walls, is a curved frieze of life- 
size figures which artistically depict the 
evolution of news and its dissemination, from 
the earliest ages of man to the present 
-time. .. ' 

The passer-by can also see from the street 
the huge press room where the Journal 
presses print, cut, fold 135,000 forty-two , 
pag^, paper an hour. The pyess; room '■.■floor, 
Js so constructed ''that the;- 'entire ' pre^' 
■‘operation is fisihl© from the ;steefc\., No, other ' 


large newspaper plant in America has this> 
feature. 

Stepping into the main lobby through 
one of the imposing entrances, I realized 
that it was press time. Reporters and 
messenger boys were rushing in and out. 
Late advertisers were bringing in their last- 
minute ado. There was din and bustle. 

Presently I was shot through the lift to 
the fourth floor, where the editorial depart- 
ment offices as well as the busy news room 
are located. I saw the editors, reporters, 
re-write men, and copy readers working at 
break-neck speed. Work and more work. 
Harry and more hurry. Telephones were 
ringing, telegraph keys were buzzing, and a 
phalanx of fifty typewriters were clanking 
away. Electricity was in the air. The scene 
was busy, exciting, even thrilling. I ^vas^ 
almost stunned and carried away by the 
noise and the movement Soon there would 
be in the street an extra edition of the 
paper— paper which is “the Voice of Now— 
the incarnate spirit of the Times — monarch 
of things that Are.’’ 

The Milwaukee Journal, which is reckoned 
as one of the seven or eight foremost dailies 
of America, has many unique features. I 
am not now thinking particularly of its 
nipst up-to-date ^ machinery, its many excellent 
and ■ improvements in operating 


, nor of its elaborate new^gathering 
What iaiiprasa#i^^ rat Jptost about 
Th© Journal wgs its public serrfee. It is of 
a quality which is perhaps unexcelled by 
any other newspaper plant in the United 
StateSi 

A few years back, when I was in England 
I went to the office of the London Times and 
asked to see one of its editors. I was then 
connected with one of the most important 
American dailies. An attache showed me 
through the Times building, and informed 
me that editors were not accessible. May be 
that, after all, was excusable in England. 
Native editors with their walrus mustaches 
I suspect, are inaccessible because they are 
English and because they consider themselves 
above common courtesy to 
a visitor. They are the prize 
snobs of Christendom. How 
very different are English 
Journalists from their fellow- 
tradesmen in America ! 

In order to better acquaint 
myself with The Milwaukee 
Journal and to get intimate 
glimpses behind the scenes, 

I called at the sanctum 
of the Vice-President, Mr. 

H. J. Grant. He is a Harvard 
man, and a capable Journalist 
He was at the moment busy ; 
but I never found a man 
more cordial He seemed to 
have all the time in the 
world to talk to me about 
The Journal and its forty- 
five years of progress. Here 

I. *., characteristic story of Ms 
repeating. 



of 

Belgium, 


and a special re 
constituted, a .touring pa 
expenses of thq-- trip i'. 

JoumaV 

“How long did the trip last ?” 

“The party sailed the early part 
1920, toured England, France, 

Scotland and Switzerland, and returned in 
the middle of Angnst. They enjoyed exer- 
tional opportunities for study, and received % 
official attention and courtesies.” 

“All that is very interesting ; but in wbat 
waj did these tourists benefit America ?” 

I inquired, anxious to get at practice 
results. 

“The Journal furnished each member of 
the party with, a set of stereoptican slidras 
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paper, which 


tertiy after the signing of the Armistice 
Mr. Grant as he lighted 
handed me another, '"The 
;t the interests of education 
sin would be greatly 
of representative 



in I! 
bis oi^. 

Journal d^ 
in our State c 
furthered if a 


teachers in Wisconsin;, were to tour the 
European battlefields, observe conditions 
growing out of the war and inform the 
^ub|iq regarding them.” , 

^ . did you select tfo teachers,’^ he 

, „ were chosen by popi^ar vote, 
||,0^;lup|cing_to inc»ease in. oircula-! ■ 
auvaiq^e. jvas-imposfd. 

^ fad'Hfi^Bii'i’Vates w^re 



showing ninety of the most interesting vieTO 
photographed during the tour. All of the 
teachers have delivered illustrated lectures 
on what they saw and learned, some of them 
having spoken in public as many as a 
hundred times. So far as is known, it is the 
first enterprise of its kind conducted by any 
American newspaper,” ■ , 

Mr. Grant was cheerily con versatipnil, : 
but he talked facts. He also‘ invited 
go along with him and make a tour et ' ' 

Journal building for a few hours. Needless 
to say that I accepted the invitation gladly 4 
because I always pxefer exact data toglitl^5^;,;i,§ 
ing generalizations, accurate appraisal. 
highfalutin tosh. ■ 

^ ,The buiHing is. a .verife 
Tities y hint ' ' th«e -an 
seiying &e ..j - 
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oeeapied by the press room, practically the 
entire remainder of the first floor in this 
moael plant is given to the convenience of 
me general public. Here is located the lobby, 
Ihe Journal Pabiic Service Bureau, The 
Journal four Club, rest rooms for men and 
women, information desk, a public library 
branch, a telegraph office, telephone booths, 
and a branch Post Office. 

I was wondering what the Tour Club 
was meant to do. Just then one of the 
at the Poblic Service Bureau 
handed me a teat little folder which read : 

nt advanfejGte of the many helpful services 

of Ihe llilwaakee Journal Tour Club in planning 
your trip , for the coming season. Get the habit 
of phoning, wiring, or calling at Tour Club head 
quarters before you start a trip for hst minnte 
it Th! CM'^itions. It’s your club? f>2 

plaee."^^^ ^ Journa. Bmldmg your meeting 

On enquiry I learned that touring in- 
formation is given free throughout the year 
by a, trained staff of experts to all who apply 
by mail, telephone, or in person. In addition 

dispenses author- 
t!?* ® ®"d vacation informa- 

Jon. Altogether, the Tour Club serves a 
^uaiTcr of a uulhon people aunnally, 

It ^be buildinsf, I 

entered the Public Lounge. This room is 

fnJnrillf ^ furnished in the manner of a 

fjargie chairs and 

pie8vittg_ soft tones, lend an atmosphere of 
ho^pitalify and resffulness. The comforts of 
this room are enjoyed not only by visitors 
but also employees of The Journal, who of 

of their own, 

' w.« f ^l*^”^** '““fussil) visitors to 

^ ■ iB6et friends, or write letters 

, yhiie on the second floor, I was attrscfoiT 
by the Journal’s Gallery of Wisconsin Art 
The, ^purpose of the Gallery is to onen 
artiste pf the State of Wisconsin an all-year 
exhibition room for the display and saie^ of 
fteir pictures. Ihe exhibition space consists 

w has been excluded 

Patatinp, etchings- 
'dtawings. Exhibits . are comnletelv 
^Janged eve^ fcree months. Thn fi»ii.vr,r . 
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has not been neglected by the management, folly one-third comes from ad^rertisemests. 
A eomlpetely equipped first-aid hospital on Isn’t that enough to pop the eye of an Indian 
the fourth floor stands ready, in case of publisher? The Journal is frankly proud of 
emergency, for service. Every new employee its prosperity ; but it is no less proud of 

is given a free medical examination at this its achievements as a civic institution, 

hospital. There is also on the same floor an Beneficent public services, which space has 
employee’s cafeteria where good wholesome permitted recounting but a fraction here, 

food can be had at a slightly less than the almost cover whatever sins one might lay to 

cost price. the charge of the Journal. It is a paper of 

The Milwaukee Journal earns sixteen quality and for service, 
million rupees a year. Of this vast revenue, 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

By P. 0. 

T he First International Soil Science Con- 
gress was hold at Washington D.O. 
from June 13 to 22, 1927, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. J. Gt. Lipman, Dean and 
Director of New Jersey College of Agricul- 
ture and Experiment Stations. 

The first international gathering was held 
at Budapest, Hungary, in 1909 under the 
patronage of the Koyal Minister of Agricul- 
ture. This was followed by a second con- 
ference held at Stockholm, Sweden, a year 
later. It was decided at Stockholm to hold 
the next conference at St, Petersburg, Russia ; 
but this was not possible. The third con- 
ference was called together at Prague, Czecho- 
sloTokia, in 1923. In 1924 the fourth con- 
ference was convened at Rome under the 
patronage of the King of Italy and under 
the auspices of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. It was at this meeting that it 
was decided to hold a worldwide conference 
at Washington D-C. in 1927 to be known as 
the First International Soil Science Congress 
and Dr, J. G. Lipman was elected the Presi- 
dent. Soon after the Rome conference, 
preparations were undertaken to organize 
the congress under the auspices of the 
American Society of Agronomy, and worked 
through an American Organizing Committee 
which consisted of at least one prominent 
soil scientist from each state in the U.S.A., 
and each province in Canada. The co-opera- 
tion of the : United States Government was 
secured through the United States Depart- 
mffiQl qf Agriculture, and through an jwst of 


SOIL SGIENOE CONGRESS 

KEISHSA 

Congress the President of the United States 
Was authorized to extend invitations to the 
nations of the world to send official delegates. 
So, this congress was made possible through 
the co-operation of the International Soil 
Science Society, the American Society of 
Agronomy and the United States department 
of Agriculture. 

Thirty nations responded to the invitation 
sent by the President of the United States. 
Some countries like Russia, Germany and 
England sent quite large delegations ; 
Russia sent twenty, Germany ten and England 
eiffht Most of the European countries were 
well-represented. Only a few Latin-American 
countries were represented. Of the oriental 
countries only Japan was officially represent- 
ed by three delegates. It fell to my lot to 
represent India, being the only representative 
and was delegated by the Andhra Jatheeya 
Ealasala of Masulipatam. There was no 
official delegate (Govt, appointee) either at 
this Congress or at the International Botanical 
Congress held at Ithaca N.T. in September 
1926. _ There were about six hundred dele- 
gates in all of whom about one hundred and. 
forty weie foreigners. 

President Coolidge welcomed the delegates 
and pointed out that international goodwill 
and understanding could be attained only 
through such gatherings and that the pro- 
blems of soil science are international iu 
that the whole of the human race is directly 
dependent on the soil for food and olothingi 
. Daring the ten dayS of the congress the : ; 
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varioHs problems of soil science were dis- 
cussed and papers were presented _ by the 
delegates before the following commissions : 
Soil Biology and Biochemistry, Soil Mecha- 
nics and Physics, Soil Fertility, _ Soil dassifi- 
cation and application of soil science to 
land cultivation. 

Besides the technical discussions, there 
was arranged a rather elaborate program for 
the entertainment of the delegates, _ including 
receptions, banquets, dances and sight-seeing 
tours in and around the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. 

After the adjournment of the congress, 
all of the foreign delegates and some Ameri- 
cans started out on an extensive tour of 
the United States and Canada. _ This 
transcontinental tour was given complimen- 
tary to the foreign delegates. This was 
made possible by the contributions of 
private individuals and corporations. The 
credit is mostly due to Dr. 3 . G. Lipman who 
first conceived the idea and later worked 
to secure the financial backing necessary 
for such an undertaking, and also to the 
American Organizing Committee for so 
efficiently conducting the tour and for 
arranging the receptions and entertainments 
offered to the delegates throughout the 
itinerary. 

The purpose of the tour was to give to 
the foreign delegates an opportunity to 
study the great soil regions of the Forth- 
Ameriean continent, the crop zones and 
some of the agricultural Industries. The 
study of the soil types under the able 
gnidence of Dr. 0. F. Marbut, head of the 
Soil Survey Department of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was in itself a 
contribution to the international soil science 
for no other country affords such a varied 
; and interesting soil types. As many dele- 
gates had expressed, such an opportunity 
should not be had again. For it is ineon-- 
“e if this could be made possible again. 

A fair idea of the extent of the tour 
could be had only if , one realizes that about 
10.000, miles were covered by train and 
gOme ,2 000 miles more by automobiles, and 
that 'SiJ of the 48 states in the United States 
and the four great prairie provinces of Canada 
were visited. .The cotton belt, the corn belt, 
the wheat belt, the dry, the aerid, the desert 
and the mountainous regions of the United 
States were visitedi In brief, the United 
States were bompletely covered and |he 
various .aspebts ,and mterefte',of,,>&e Hcitb* 


American continent were impressed on the 
foreign minds. The delegates had the best 
opportunities to observe the conditions in 
the farming districts. Among the agricultural 
industries the following were visited : The 
Fertilizer Industries at various centres ; the 
Agricultural Printing Establishments at Des 
Moines, Iowa ; the Plough Works at Moline, 
Illinois ; the International Harvester Company’s 
manufacturing plants of agricultural machinery 
at Chicago ; and the Meat Packing Industries 
in Chicago. 

The agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations along the route were visited and the 
delegates were informed about the problems 
which were under investigation and were 
profusely entertained everywhere. 

The delegates were enthusiastically 
received in all the localities and over a 
hundred automobiles were furnished for 
the whole party for visiting the various 
points of interest in each of the places 
visited. 

All along the trip I received very many 
enquiries, and most of them were regarding 
Mahatma Gandhi and hardly any regarding 
the agricultural conditions in India. The 
dramatic incident which I am to narrate 
oceured at Joplin, Missouri. The delegates 
were entertained at luncheon by a millionaire 
Mr. Charles D. Orr. While we were 
litnehing, I was surprised by an elderly 
gentleman of about seventy, who came 
rushing towards me and bowed ceremoniously 
to the amazement of all around me and to 
my own embarassment. This was our host. 
The ceremonious bow, as he later explained, 
was to honour the Mahatma, whom he 
admires very much and whom he expects to 
meet some day. This and many other 
incidents during this trip convinced me that 
Mahatma Gandhi can do a very great service 
by visiting this country. 

This trip also enabled me to come in 
contact with many of our countrymen 
residing in the various parts of this country 
and in Canada. Most of these men who have 
m de this continent their permanent abode 
are located on the pacific coast, mostly in 
Cairfornia and British Columbia. Smaller 
groups are present in the Chicago, Detroit 
and New York City. The students are 
scattered all over the northern part of the 
pountry. ’ However, they seem to be coneen- 
trated in the following universities ; California 
,iiii"the west; Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
l^oago and. Iowa in the widdiewest ; New,, 
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Yorlt Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in Yanconver, mostly Sikhs. They do not have 
the Mst. any religious factions as there are just a few 

In California there does not seem to be besides the Sikhs. Most of these are engaged 

IBI 2 CQ of a cO'-opofatiOB between the various ia lumber business and seem to be prospering 
elements that make up the Indian communitj, welL Some of them employ as ''many' as 
The bikhs and the Mohamadans seem to be three and four hundred men in their lumber 
at loggerheads all the time. It is an camps. As in other places the whole group 
iipfortunate thing that there should be such is engaged in about thp same business 
dissensions among these groups in a country pursuits. I spent a whole morning trying to 
so hostile to their jery presence. Then there get as much information of them as I could 
IS a further split into the student group and but' I could not learn very much because of' 
the non-student group. While I was at their suspicion and distrust. It seems to me 
'Berkeley I heard that a unity meeting to that there is a lack of intelligent leadership 
'bring all these factions together, was arranged among this group. With an efficient 
at Sacramento and that Mr, Syed' Hussain organmation and proper leadership they could 
was^to be one of the main speakers. There do 'much to improve their lot Some of 
are just a handful in Bregan and Washington 'the men with whom I ' was- talking were 
states. In Portland, where there are only six anxious to know about Dr. Hardikar. It is 
of them, the tiirbanwalas (Sikhs) and the mj impression that ' Dr. Hardikar was one . 
non-f urban walas do not seem to be getting ’ of .those few workers who -had won 

along well with each other. the confidence of these , men in British 

. There seem to be more than S,000 in Columbia. 


OPIUM • 

HahtPforrning Drugs — An International Menace 


By TARaKNATH DAS, Ph. D. 


so-called opium problem of today is not 
what It was during the last century or even 
two decades ago, when western philanthropists 
and nussionaries used to think about saving the 
people of the Orient from the curse of opium 

'Whim w of tremendous profit" for govern- 

jpents ag^well as traders. Morphine, herein and 
other derivatives of opium and cocaine, codine and 
other habit-formmg drugs, manufactured mostly in 
the laboratories of the West are far more danger- 
ous than raw opium or prepared opiurn'^ used for 
smoking purposes. The fast spread of the con- 
sumption of these ■ deadly hahit-fo.rmiDg drugs, 
among the people of all countries of the- Bast and 
West forms a serious mternationa! menace. 

Accordiqg to the^ estimate of the League of 
Hatws Opium Adviso^ Committee, about 400 tons 

l^he medicinal 

need of the whole world. But to-day the lowest 

thlrtl Sf? tom production of opium is more 

some' -experts ' held " It to be 

8000 tons. Thus it is beyond dispute that the 
produced for revenue, profit and illidfc 

■ Opium ; By John Palmer Oavii: Puhiished hi 
-BrmimQs. Mw York (1B27). Price 15 . 50* . 


Mr. John G-avit, former Managing Editor of New 
York, Evening Post and Chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Associated Press, feels that 'Tt Is 
not enough that the world should realise, as it 
does not yet, that narcotics — ^however, invaluable 
under proper medical control—have got entirely out 
oi haod ; that the fire indispeiifeable on 'the . hearth 
has become a conflagration. In order even to that 
prelimmary realization, and still more to effective- 
^Buified action, there must be information,” 

Mb). To impart information ‘pull together the’ 
main threads of the problem as a whole lor the' 
benefit of the ordinaiw reader, has been the prime 
motive of toe author of the volume entitled 
-' However, the book covers (a) the funda- 
mental and ba«ic factors of the Opium problem— 
the history and the ^sordid motive of profit at the 
expense of human lives ; (b) Opium problem in 
India and China, the largest opium producing 
countries- of the world ; (o aa excellent summary 
or the Heneva Opium Conferences, which are logical " 
oevelopmento of the International Opium Con- 
ference of 1909 held at Shanghai and the H-igue 
Opiutn ^ Conference of 1912-1913 ; idl vahmole 
appendices' containmg the texts of the Hague 
Opnim. .Convention of 1912-13. the first Opium 
OonveatiOB of 1826 aud the Second Opium Uoh^ 
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TOBtion of 5925, _ lieM under the auspices of the the two Geneva Odb 
N ations ; and (e) an index. The book the most competen 
IS not a compendram of dry statistics, but it 
TOntams indispensable and accurate information on 
author’s frank, bold and unbiased 
cmieism and suggestions wliioh may not be agree- 
§b!e to and acceptable by all. To unprejudiced 
mttuirera who wish to be familiar with all phases _ _ 

or the intricate problem of the narcotic menace, tive for ‘Malaria 

i / reference book, not i ’ ' 

hnrdened with too many foot-notes, c 

■■ i — -™«7 •*'"« HAMM M.Wt.pP 

?/ a person suilereini] 

n horn ^(P, 118). So Mr; 

suggests that “on no 
forms, be 

wnfa ® '^oihestie concern-It is 

feS^fnn that even in the primitive 

of the iar East Opium plays 
exlmnt^ making these regions— India for 

times spread out all over the i 
standard 


■ toe two Geneva Opium Conferences. According to^ 
toe most competent medioai authorities '‘opium 
eating , which is practised in India is much more 
' injurious than ‘opium-smoking” In the light of 
modern medical researches, . "it is a superistition 
that opium is in any proper sense either a remedy 
fpy^Jng. except anodyne 
against pain (p. 117), Use of opium is not a preven- 
tive for Malaria, Cholera, Yellow Fever, as it is 
claimed by the British officials of India, but on the 
wnjirary its use destroys the power of resistance 

- fr"Tio-r'cr-S,-t‘® 5’°'? disease of infec- 
G-avit indignantly writes:— 
JNo intelligent person honestly believes, how- 

ever much he may pretend to believe, that the 
effect of any of the narcotics is in any 
important respect different or in the long run less 
mjunous upon m Oriental than upon a Knight 
Commander of Bath, a Chevalier of the Le^on 
of HonoOT or a son of American Revolution, 
inaeedvl can piroduce responsible testimony from 
"Doiipv Af cAm £ i-iiv opium uutii^witiC{;> with medical practice in the 

of the great Christian powers which E^st to the effect that the white 

Thk railhons of orfentals in subjection, anythin] 

to Mr. Gavit, is the assump- 

of thp OrLJfof excuse for living on the part 
financial ana “Dtnbute to the welfare, 

(P. ibf ^ otherwise, of the said European.” 

standard of inter- 

great^OhnVH^ 4^®- opmm policy of 

Gavit writes There 

rWai the absurdity that the 

puts to smoke opium in London 

East th? Mm!? V n “ the Far 

the same British Government not only will 

^rXrtah^ It' furnish— at a 

TOmfombie profit— tlie opium with which to do it * 

wll salt away that profit for Government ’ 

bettieiueuts some 45 per cent 
maintain^thit official documents stoutly 

the concerned iu 

I&gero^ Britain 9 f the British 

tS inSisteSt- ^ 

stanrt ’f illogical. But you must under- 

that H IS not so much that we do not want 

5® that we°do S 
Smt to London. We do want him- 

Ipi-RroetfMRbi® Settlements and 

governs the Opium policy of 

Swff expressed in the 

extract of -a letter from an flns^liiah 

man wntten in all seriousnm English- 

rMr,;* ^ degenerate people who' 

fi>t succumb to this drug vice ■ therefaro 
®®°‘^ thing not to interfere *vlth but 

^TOBWe the. .commerce ih narentir*a /1oIiKi»n«wi?,‘ 


7 ■•••‘■0 psraoE shows, 

ig, the greater tolerance” (p. 63), 

Owing to the pressure of American and world 
criticism,_ the British ' Government has suddenly 
Channel its position remrding the export of opium 
and has pledged itself ‘to diminish the export of 
omum by ten per cent a year until in 1936 it 
snail have disoontmued it altogether”. This is 
certainly very _hopefal But the British Govern- 
ment m India is unwilling to restrict the produc- 
tion of opium only for medicinal needs of the 
peopto of the land. The following account from 
the British Medical Journal for July 16, 1927 
proves that the production of opium and opium 
m India are increasing: — 

The latest figures available from India show 
tnat while the area under cultivation has been 
revenue educed fmm IB 1500 acres in 1923-24 to 114,198 
acres m 1924-25, the amount of opium produced 

former year to 

2,34o,00nibs m the latter, while the revenue of the 

was 
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Tlie Geneva Opium Conferences Jiave not 
ac^complislied nmch. “Tlie net gain, whatever its 
theoretical value, as yet is and probably for a long 
time will coBtioue to be only in paper,— Nothing 
Ms been set in motion. Sumethiog very fmporraat 
has been lost” i). 219. The following extract from 
the sratement of Sir John Campbeii, made in the 
ninth session of the Opium Advisory Committee 
of the Le^igue of Nations, throws some light on 
the situation 

“There are at most fifty— perhaps not more than 
forty - drug factories in the world. By the Hague 
Convention the individual Governments ashamed 
dehaite obligation to limit the manufactore, sale 
and use of these narcotic drugs to legitimate 
purposes, and to co-operate in the fuililrneiit of 
these obligations. The Governments have not 
done this. The solemn international obligations 
have not been fuifiiied/* 

The remedy for the narcotic menace Jies in 
restricting the production of raw materials (Opium, 
coca leaves, hashish etc.) as well as manufactured 
drugs, and perhaps in Government monopolv of 
production, storage, distribution, in every phase 
of the traffic, from the beginning ro the delivery 
of the finished drug to the patients under smct 
medical control, and particularly in the elimination 
of the element of private profit, so far as possible 
(p, 248). Mr. Gavit thinks that to create, clarify 
and focus mternationai public opinion on the 
manace of liabit-formiog drugs, it is necessary that 
a private international organ ization, outside and 
independent of the official machinery of the League 
of Nations be perfected. 

“Such an organization would bring together in 
common purpose and endeavour and with a view 
of economy of expenditure in money and effort, 
the existing organizations such as International 
Anti' Opium Association, the Chinese National Anti- 
Opium Association, the White Cross Association 
of America, the Eoglish Society for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Opium, etc, and 
sh(juld encourage the organization of similar 
societies in other oountries''^ (p, 249). 

It seems that the time is ripe for bringing 
about the suggested type of ioternational organi- 
zation into existence, to promote an effective and 
united international action towards the suppression 
of the manace of habit-forming drugs. 

New Tork City 
Nov. 27, 1927. 


cannot pumsh them according to OhiEPse laws. 
In this oonnection it must be noted that “it is 
unpist however to i>y all or most of the blame 
for the smuggling into China or elsewhere upoa 
the shoulders of Japan or the Japanese” (p. 159). 
In some cases the Xapaoese may act gs 
miadiemea to dlstrll mte narcotics, but the 
most of the narcotics are bfing produced 
by factories in countries other than Japan. If one 
compares the Japanese poliijy of dealing with the 
narcotic traffic and the addicts in Formosa, it 
becomes evident that the Japanese Government 
has adopted far more efficient methods and making 
more sincere elforls for the eradication of the 
menace than the European colonial Powers of the 
Far last. 


Americana withdrawal from the League of 
Nations Opium Conference is a genuine calamity 
to the cause of international co-operation. One 
cannot agree with Mr Gavit that this was largely 
due to tactless and out-spoken attitude of Hon. 
Siephea G. Porter and Bishop Brent against the 
policy of Great Britain and the British Indian 
Government represented by Sir John Simon 
Campbell. The real fact is that the British and 
American policies on the opium question differed 
for more than a century. Great Britain fimght 
Opium Wars and America enacted laws forbidding 
Aoieriean citizens from engaging in any form of 
opium traffic in China. American policy hiS been 
to restrict the production of narcotics to “legitimate 
medical and scientific purpose?.” In the Shanghai 
Opium (Conference, British representative Sir ()ecil 
Clernenti^ Smith opposed American representative 
Dr.^^Harai I top Wright’s resoiudon and said : 

“To put it perfectly plainly, and to be entirely 
frank the British delegation is not able to accept 
the view that opium should be confined simply 
and solely to medical uses ” 

In Gcmeva ConfereBces the Powers foiming 
the “Opium block” adopted the tactics of even 
weakening the results achieved in the past and 
thus the United States and Chinese delegates left 
the conference, It can be safely asserted that 
although the United States may not participate 
m the League of Nations, yet she will be willing 
to do her share^to promote the cause of suppres- 
sion of narcotic traffic through mternationai 
action. ■ ‘ 





By P. S. AIYAR 
Editor “'African Chronicle 
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to-day, bat as tliey are goiiii^ to be, as far as one 
can see In tlie future.-*— I regard this so-ealM 
menace as arising not from the mcreasrog number 
of iiaclians or Asiatics in, Soiilh Africa, and which 
form, tlie^ piost part, kas been brought here 1?^ 
Souik Afrlmm far iheir oimi purposes, is now 
arrivimg /d a slate of eivUhaUon and education 
when %t is coming to 7wik6 itself felt in eompetition, 
mi wiih tiui tmskiJkd labourers of the land, but 
toUk the skilled trades and with mnimcreB ami 
professiom generaUg, 

Then followed Col Cress well, the Leader 
of the Labour Party, now Minister of Defence, 
and propounded the principles of Ms Party 
on which the Asiatic Question was expected 
to be solfed and which he laid down in the 
following language : 

'jWe all agree up to the hiit with the principle 
which the Hon. 3finister expressed when he laid 
it down that it was our duty, not only our right 
but our diifcy^ in ^ tliis country to inaintain the 
liuropean Civilisation with lyhich we In a measure, 
though not completely, have redeemed, and which 

have stamped upon this country. We all 
agree that we must do our utmost to provide an 
expanding opportunity for European life in this 

country, Public opinion will never be satisfied 

until 3 ;ou have got rid by force or some other 
way, irrespective of any humanity ; until you 
have got rid of every Asiatic in the country, and 

that you have a clean bill of health. The first 

line of attack should be by means of Municipal 
Eegulations and rigorous enforcement of the 
Public Health Laws. Let us also insist on 
Standards of Civilisation, on economic standards 
compatible with life according to European 
Standards, standards such as we look upon as 
civilised. ^Let us begin at the bottom and insist 
upon making an economic living standard compa- 
tible with our civilisation. When yon have done 
that, I verily believe that it would diminish the 
difficulties and the competition and the troubles 
of the European Trader. By so doing, there will 
be many men who will find that serious hardship 
will be inflicted upon them. I say that you must 
make the mostjiheral financial provision to help 
them to repatriate to their racial homes who find 
that these regulations place upon them difficulties 
which are hard, almost impossible for them to 
surmount.” 

G-eneral Smuts, the Prime-Minister, deal- 
ing with the Asiatic Question made the 
following declaration of policy : 

“I have nothing against the Indians or against 
any other good people of this earth, but a great 
task has been committed to ns, a great banner is 
being carried forward by the White People of 
South Africa, a great torch has been put in our 
hands by providence. Let us carry it forward, 
let us stabilise the basis of a White {fivilisation 
in this country.” 

; Although ^the principle .underlying the 
Class Areas Bill was acceptable to all parties 
in- 'the country, yet as it did not go ■ far 
enough /to solve the problem, Smufs 
llini’stry apprehending a defeat in the House, 


advised the Governor-General ^to dissolve 
. Parliament. In the general election, a com- 
bination of labour Nationalist Ministry* under 
the leadership of Genera! Hertzog came into 
power. ^ ^ ' 

The first Question that the Pact Ministry 
attacked was the Asiatic Bill. Dr. Malau, 
the New Minister of the interior, introduced 
his Bill in a revised form which is a com- 
pound mixture of the subtle ^ principles of 
SmuPs Ministry, while socialistic doctrines 
of Creswell and Boydeli and the ^ unrelenting 
Anti-Asianism of the Boer Nationalists* In 
essence, the Bill contained all the important 
ingredients, in order to make South Africa 
a White Man's Country^ and to make life 
intolerable for an Asiatic to live in the 
country. In iatroduciog the Bill, Dr. Makn 
tbe Minister in Charge said : — 

• ‘'The Bill frankly starts from the general 
supposition that the Indlau as a Eaee in thiS'' 
country, is an alien element in the Fopuiation 
and that no solution of the question wiii^ be 
acceptable to this country unless it results in a 
very considerable reduction of the Indian Popu- 
lation. . . . and the methods of dealing with this 
question will not be by any forcible m.eaus but 
by the application of pressure (economic) to 
supplement the inducement which is held out to 
Indians to leave the country.” 

There seemed to be a consensus of opL 
nion in the House to pass the Bill in the 
form presented by Dr. Malao, but owing 
to strong pressure from Simla, it was sus- 
pended pending negotiations for an amicable 
settlement of the problem through diploma- 
tic channel Thereupon the Paddison 
Deputation visited this country and in 
accordance with ^ the Formula agreed upon 
between the Indian and Union Governments, 
the subject matter was referred to the Koiind 
Table Conference, which was enjoined to 
effect a Settlement on the following basiS'^: — 

“The Government of the Union have impressed 
on the Government of India that public opinion 
in South Africa will not view with favour any 
Settlement which does not hold out a leasonabie 
prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
western Standard of Life by just and legitimate 
means. The Government of India are prepared to 
assist in exploring ^all possible methods of settling 
the Asiatic Question and have offered to enter 
into a conference with the Union Government 
for the purpose. 

. It would indeed be obvious that without 
reference’ either to. the people of India or 
Indians in South Africa, the basic' principle o£ 
the settlement of the Asiatic Question having' ■ 
been conceded to. by a ...mutual agreement, 
of the two ’ White Governmeiats, the .Eouhi " 
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Table Conference fornially met at Cape Town 
at a subseqaent period and simply sealed 
the details already chalked out for them. 
In effect the Union of South Africa attracted 
from India all that she required under the 
Class Areas Bill in order to fulfil her ambi- 
tion to make this a White Man’s Country 
and to find an “expanding outlet for Euro- 
pean Settlement,” while India not only lost 
her title to be recognized as a civilised 
Nation, but also those of her resident 
Nationals have lost all hope of ever being 
recognised as a civilised free person, under 
the terms of this settlement as will be noted 
hereafter. 

In effect, this Agreement is a tentative 
arrangement just to feel how far it would 
work to get rid of the domiciled Indian 
population, _ and if it does not have the 
desired effect in reducing the Indian Popu- 
lation to a “Manageable Compass,” then the 
Minister has freedom of action to take 
further drastic steps which has been fore- 
shadowed thus by Dr. Malan when speaking 
on this subject in the House Assembly 


It will be obvious that the Agreement which 
has been reached is ^ more in the nature of an 
honourable rad friendly understanding th^^T^ of a 
rigid and binding treaty. By this decision not 
to proceed with , the particular legislation whfch 
was ccm emplated last year, the Union Government 
has not in any respect or to any extent suS 
dered their freedom to deal legislatively with the 
Indian Problem whenever and in whatever wav 
they may deem necessary and Just.” 

: The ‘Government of India was cognizant 

of the innumerable hardships and difficulties 
domociled Indians have been 
subjected by taws that have no reason 
behind them, and yet, for .them, to become 
a consenting party to the “Western Standards 
of Living _ one cannot help but being amazed 
at their incomprehensible attitude. ! How- 
ev6F, let us consider the formula agieed 
upon by both Governments and examine 
'Sff “I has been gainedfor us ? 

enunciated, which 
^ Indian interests 

lift of tin, « ^ considerable 

at time. Ani bj pHttia® the af 

through this 

totlwan 8 Agreement” the Government of 
Ind* have given an irrevocable gZrS 
wer of attorney to the Union Government 
to , pursue their traditional policy of opbres- 


Ever since the promulgation of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1913, all Asiatics throughout the 
whole world, irrespective of race or country, 
have been declared unsuited to the Union of 
South Africa and styled “Prohibited Immig- 
rants” on account of their ‘‘Standard of 
Living” and “economic habits”— a decision 
which has been upheld by the highest courts 
in the land, and as such, not a single new- 
comer is allowed to put his foot on the 
sacred soil of South Africa. Even domiciled 
Indians are being weeded out of the country 
—a process which has gained great impetns 
by recent supplementary legislation under 
the Gentleman’s Agreement”. No Indians 
are allowed to enter from one province 
to another without a permit, and re- 
cently, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior, announced in Parliament that “The 
exit for the Indian is across the Ocean and 
not towards the hinter-land”. In so far as 
fresh arrivals are concerned and in so far as 
migration from one Province to the other is 
concerned, it is all closed to the Indians. 
Segregation in their respective provinces has 
been the order of the day without giving 
them an opportunity for development in any 
sphere of activity ; still the Union Govern- 
ment imposes a formula for “Safeguarding 
the Maintenance of Western Standard of 
Life”, which the Indian Government have 
naively accepted as if it is a trifling matter 
that concerns nobody. 

It is an accepted theory by all those 
conversant with contemporary politics that 
the Maintenance of Western Standard of 
Life’’ is conditioned on material wealth. If 
an individual or a community was denied 
economic rights and opportunity to acquire 
wealth, they could not possibly develop on 
the lines of European Civilisation and they 
certainly couid not maintain “Western Stand- 
ards of Life”, however, ardently they may 
wish to do so. In other words, it is the 
opportunity that people get through commerce 
and industry and the amount of wealth that ' 
they acquire thereby that would enable a 
“laioWn “Western Standard 
of Life’ , This is a truism that the Indian 
Government should know as much as any 
common citizen. 

Let us see how tbe Indians are situated 
tod how they fare in this country under the 
present , Agreement”. Traders’ Licensing Laws 
in. the vanoto" provinces have been operated 
to harshly that it is impossible for an Indian 
to carry on even long established businesses. 
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.not to speak of opeoiDg up new businesses.. 
llt'hougli Sect. 4 of the Indo-EFoioa Agree- 
ment provides for a revision of the existing 
licensiDg Laws yet, it seems to be now in- 
operative in view of the fact that it is only 
last week additional power has been given 
to the licensing Boards even to refase 
renewal of existing licenses on receipt of 
opposition from any quarter. Again, though 
Section 3 provides for Indian workers to take 
their places on the basis of “equal pay for 
equal work’’, it will in practice be found to 
be more illusory than real In order to 
grasp the real nature of this clause, one has 
to closely study the operation of the Indus- 
trial Legislation in this country. When this 
suggestion was first made before the Asiatic 
Commission, after a searching inquiry into 
the whole scheme, the commissioners rejected ' 
it and placed ' on record their considered 
opinion in the following language : — 

'‘The Object of a Minimum Wage is to ensure 
that %vage-earners are paid sufficient to enable 
them to live in decency and reasonable comfort 
and m circumstances that will make them good 
citizens. It is not infrequently advocated with a 
view to preserving certain occupations for Eu- 
ropeans. To fix a Minimnni Wage with the 
European Standard of living only in view is in 
eifect to exclude from employment other classes 
with a low;er state of effici ney and earning 
cpaeit5^ Minimum Wage scales to be just to all 
classes and to give effect to their primary object, 
should therefore be adjusted with due regard to the 
economic requirements of each of these classes and 
to their earning capacity, A Minimum Wage based 
on the needs of the highest types employed must 
either lead to unemployment or to the extravagant 
pay of people not approaching that standard. These 
considerations run counter to the idea underlying 
the proposal put forward by the European Traders, 
and sufficiently explain why we refrain from 
making any ^ recommendation on a subject which 
has ramifications far bejmnd the Asiatic Uuestion. 

would indeed, be obvious that, even the 
Asiatic Commission was gracious and high- 
minded tnough to see through the game of 
a uniform wage for al! and although they 
made no recommeiadations, General Smuts 
took the clue, and in 1921, the Industrial 
Conciliation Act was passed on the principle 
suggested by the Anti- Asiatics. Then . Hert- 
i^og’s Ministry followed ; the Colour Bar Act 
and the Minimum Wages Act were supple- 
mented in order to complete the legislative 
programme for the consummation of an “all 
white labour policy.” ' - 

In reality the motto of “equal pay lor 
equal work” means, in the absence ,of racial 
equality ' and ' equal economic opportunity, ' 
clearing the, way for a considerable reduction 


of the Indian population by means of giving a 
stimulus to throwiogoiit of work a very large 
number of Indians through a strict enforce- 
ment of the Eeguktions governing “White 
Labour policy.” It would thus be seen that 
the operation of the Industrial Legislation is 
an extremely slim method of forcing out of 
the country the mass of the Indian Oom- 
munity coerced by a prospect of starvation 
or repatriation. 

Let us see how and in what manner the 
Law operates. Our readers should bear^ in 
mind that with the exception of a comparative- 
ly small number of Indian store-keepers who 
depend for their subsistence on tlie poor 
Indian labourer and farmer, the rest of the 
Indian population in Natal, belong to the working 
class. Since the enforcement of lodiisirial 
■ Legislation based on “White policy,” a studied 
and elaborate campaign is being carried on 
. with the' avowed obj'ect of establishing Trade 
Unions for the respective branches of trade, 
of conrse, taking particular care to exclude 
Indian workers from the benefit of Trade 
Unions. ■ 

Owing to prevailing colour and race pre- 
judice the Indian is not in practice eligible 
to become members of the General Trade 
Union OrganisatiorivS ; neither the Statute 
allows non-Europeans forming their own 
parallel Trade Unions. While the Law and 
custom thus restraining them in their legiti- 
mate avocations, it enjoins them to conform 
to Industrial conditions formulated b*y Trade 
Unions which are not intended for their 
benefit but to cripple them and legally in- 
capacitate them from leading an industrious 
life. In a word, the Trade Unions formed 
by the whites, intended for the whites, but 
to the detriment of the Non- Whites, 
wield such power, that any decision emanat- 
ing from them is legally binding on alb 
whether the worker and master is black or 
white I The Trade Unions thus formed enter 
into an Agreement with their masters, 
which is ratified by the Minister and pro- 
claimed to be binding on all irrespective of 
the fact whether a particular class of trades- 
men has been a party to it or not. The 
effect of this procedure being that hundreds 
;of Indians have lost their means of liveli- 
hood and are too anxious to get out of the 
country to escape, starvation ! 

Not long ago the Minister of labour fixed ' • 
minimum wages in several other industpeq 
with the result that the small employer and . 
employee- .could not comply with the Law 
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asd both will ha ¥0 to take tba ‘^Tolniatary 
Repafriatioa Boat” 

While such is the scheme made for 
llirowiijg oi3t of work present-day employees 
the stratagem the Minister has made through 
the Ipprenticeship Act for preventing Indian 
jninfhs from learning any skilled and semi- 
skilled trades is very ingeneons indeed, and 
according to this order, it would be impossi- 
ble for the rising geiaeration to attempt to 
learn any trade 1 It wonid be obvious from 
the foregoing statement of facts, that the 
IJnion Government, in their effort to give 
effect to their ” White Policy/^ is neither 
sparing in money nor pains. They go about 
their business, in a methodical manner and 
the latest ^move on the part of the Labour 
Minister is likely to revolutionise the out- 
look in so far as the Indian is concerned. 

Kot^Ioiig ago the Labour Minister issued 
a circular letter to all employers 4o assist the 
OoveiniBent in ^employing Europeans, and' he 
submitted certain proposals to Municipalities 
for replacing coloured and Native Labour 
with European Workers, through the inaugura- 
tion of a committee consisting of representa- 
tives of Labour Department, Provincial 
Administration and the Municipality the 
object of the committee being the 
following 

'‘To scrutinise the various unskilled and semi- 
slnlled occupations in the normal activities of 
toeir respective bodies with a view to replacing 
inore a^d more Europeans in their respective 
oi’dmary service ; and to assist in giving effect to 
thejichey of extending legitimate avenues of 


emplpvmerd^ -nm ^ organised basis for 

suitable unskilled and semi-skilled Europeans.’’ 

The inauguration of White Labour Policy 
and 'its ligoious application having brought 
-about dispfrous consequences to the working 
class Indians, the agricultural section. ,of the 
^ community and labourers in sugar industry 
been left alone. It is in the farms 
and , sugar estates that a great majority of 
Indians^ depend for their means of Subsistence.^ 
urigmally ’When the Indians were introduced 
^ specially for these- sugar plantations^ it- was 
pMeratood’ that after the completion’ of' their 
iBdeiitiire, they should settle down on small 
patches of 'land where they served their 
indenture; subsMuently they became- small 
agriculturists, their descendants working-, in ' 
sugar mills in ^ various capacities. iltbough ^ 
from time to time efforts were made; lo;"tiim ■ 
these Indians put - and' • -substitute: -'White 

.tfifl. local sugar ^iEdtisfr;y 

I I, 


with the world market, especially with the 
neighbouring Mozambique sugar industry 
where coloured cheap' labour is a predomin- 
ant economic factor. 

General Herfeog and his labour 
Colleagues, soon after they came into office, 
promptly took steps to erect a tariff wall 
against outside competition in order to 
protect ^and foster the primary industries of 
the Union with the ultimate object of 
manning them by European Labour alone. 
The Board of Trade has been paying its 
attention to engaging more and more White 
Labour not only in industries, but also in 
farms, and a circular letter was addressed 
to^aU the planters and millers inviting their 
opinion as to the feasibility of imposing a 
protective tariff and also employing European 
Labour. Thereupon the Board of Trade 
made certain recommendations ; subsequently 
through the initiative of the Board of Trade 
a Conference of the millers and planters 
was held at Durban and after a protracted 
discussion, the conference reached an 
Agreement acceptable to both parties in 
edition to complying with Government’s 
White Labour Policy. 

The Most important feature of this Sugar 
Agreement is the centralisation of the Sugar 
Industry under Government control and also 
extraordinary power given to the majority 
of ^ European planters to carry out this 
white Sugar Industry and white labour 
Scheme. ^ The Sugar Agreement is on all 
fours with the Industrial and Conciliation 
Act and will in all probability prove dis- 
astrous to the entire body of Indian planters 
and^ workers in process of time the former 
having invested eonsiderabie sums of money 
m lease-hold and free-hold sugar farms, 
under the Sugar Agreement, the millers 
have absolute power to decline to crush 
canes grown by Indians, the latter having 
excluded from the scope of 
the Sugar Agreement ; and the Indian workers 
altogether prohibited from employment in 

Sugar factoiies. so,. „,s.o.on.. as .White workers.. 

are trained and made available to take the 
place of Indians. 

While such is the plight of the farmers 
and workers, let us see how the Indian 
Settlers fare under the upliffment clausa 
This clause provides for better housing and 
sanitation, but,, the Municipalities now 
endeavourto avail themselves of the opportunity 
;|y segregate the Indians ,hndef 'the guise- of 
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CorporafioQ have piircliased 200 acres of 
laBd i» order to establish an Indian village 
about 4 miles from Dnxban* 

In, regard to better sanitation, the Indians 
living in suburbs, though they pay excessive 
rates and taxes to the Health Boards, they 
have been repeatedly agitating for better 
sanitation and for reforms in Health Boards, 
A representative deputation that waited on 
the Natal Administrator recently described 
their woes, and requested relief, hut the 
Administrator politely told them to pay up 
the taxes and not to question the right of 
the White man as to the manner in which 
their money is being spent ! 

It wmuM thus be seen that the complaints 
against the Indian on sanitary grounds is 
frivolous, and if the taxes received from 
them were spent in the direction in which 
it was intended, there would be no grounds 
of co'm plaint at all against the Indians ; but 
instead, they utilise the revenue for giving 
doles to poor “Whites in unproductive line, 
while doing nothing for the Indian tax- 
payers. 

Notwithstanding the advent of the Paddison 
Deputation and the signing of the Indo- 
Union Agreement, there seems to be no 
finality on the part of the Union in their 
policy of oppressive legislation against 
Indians. After signing of the tentative 
Agreement by Sir George Paddison and 
his colleagues, the Colour Bar Act was 
passed which has prohibited Asiatics from 
being employed in any Industry run by 
mechanical power. 

The Liquor Act is now on the Legislative 
anvil, which, if it becomes Law, would in- 
capacitate Indians from being employed in 
the 'Liquor Trade as well as in the capacity 
of cooks, waiters, and hotel-servants. 
However, under clause 1 of the Indo-Union 
Agreement . the Government ’ of the Union 
have undertaken to **adhere to the principle 
that it is the duty of every civilised Govern- 
ment to devise ways and means and to take 
all possible steps for the uplifting of every 
section of their permanent population to 
the fullest extent of their capacity and 
opportunities and accept the view -that in 
the ^provision of educational and other 
facilities a considerable number of Indians 
who remain part of the permanent population ■ 
should- not be .allowed to lag behind other 
sections'',., of ; the people.’’ After ; putting' , 
their signature to this solemn covenant, 
the Union , , Parliament passed , the South ^ 


African Nationality Act, which has been 
gazetted on the 15tL November, 1927. 
Section 1, of the Act defining a South 
African National as follows : — 

‘A\person born In any part of SouthJ Africa 
included in the Union who is not an alien or a 
73rohibited Immigrant under any Ijaw relating to 
Iruffligration.” 

Although the definition apparently looks 
simple and inoffensive, one should dive a 
little deeper a-d ascertain who is a 

‘‘Prohibited Immigrant” ? And , m “alien” ? 
The following ruling given by the Appelate 
Division of the Supreme Court of South 
Africa in E. M. Seedat vs. Appeal ^ Board 
proves in unmistakable language the intents 
and purposes of the Immigration Law which 
should be read in conj unction with the South , 
African Nationality Act of J937. His 

Lordship the Judge-President of the Appe- 
late Court in an elaborate interpretation of 
the Law said thus 

“The Regulation is no doubt an act of adminis- 
tration of a nature on a scale which can seldom, 
if ever before have been entrusted by a Legislature 
to the discretion of an individual As was said 
in the case of Dava Eatanjee 1913 N. L* R. 467 : 
‘The Minister without distinction of Nationality, 
class or circumstances, has simply declared the 
whole Asiatic population of the world***--to be 
unsuited on economic grounds to the requirements 
of the Union and therefore restricted.’ But while 
that is so, we are unable to say that in so doing 
he has gone beyond the enormous powers con- 
ferred upon him by paragraph (a) of sub-section 
(1) of Section 4 of the Act The words of that 
enactment taken in their ordinary and grammati- 
cal sense are wide enough to cover the Regula- 
tions and we find nothing elsewhere in the 
language or scope of the Act to render such an 
interpretation repugnant or to force us to a more 
limited one. 

“What are economic grounds and who are to 
be deemed unsuited on such grounds are matters, 
which, in plain terms, are committed entirely 
to the discretion of the Minister ; and whether 
he exercises that discretion by prohibiting each 
Asiatic person separately and mdividually who 
attempts to enter the Union as it was conceded 
he might do— or by prohibiting ‘Every Asiatic 
person’ as a class, by declaring them unsuited 
on economic grounds, make no difference. He is 
left to classify as he pleases.” 

The ruling given by the Appelate Court 
as to the status of an Asiatic abundantly 
demonstrates that there is not even a remote ' 
possibility^ for him to be recognised as, a 
South African National unless, the Immigra-' 
tion Act of 1918, is amended removing the 
ban, on the Asiatic race as a whole* There^.,/', 
fore, ’it necessarily follows that those .'who * 
are not, legally recognise4 as , South African ' 
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Nationals are by implication ‘aliens” and 
as snch “Prohibited Immigrants.” 

However, there remains only the question 
of declaration of the rights and status of 
those of the Indians, who w^ere brought to 
this country under Indenture at the express 
invifafion of the White Settlers for the 
development of the country and their 
industry. This Section and their descendants 
form the bulk of the Indian population ; 
out of a popuiaiion of 150,000, about 140, 
000 come under the category of the indenture 
system. About a year or so ago, the 
Provincial Division of the Supreme Court 
of Natal, in the course of an exhaustive 
judgment, made the following interpretation 
in reference to the position of the Indentured 
Indians and their descendants in this 
country. When delivering judgment in the 
case of Jussodia, Justice Tatham said : — 

' Daw 12 of 1872 erected a Department of State 
eailea the 'Protector of Immigrants”, whose 
ouhes are defined by the Jaw, and are designed 
10 safeguard ilm tvelfare of the Immigrants in a 
manner compatible ivith the theory that their 
reS'idence in A^aial was of a temporary character 
dna their welfare was the concern of the Govern- 
whose subjects they continued to he, 
iue Law provided for the registration of Indian 
Marnag^ by the Protector and made Registration 
i nma Mcie proof of a Marriage 

Section 6m of Law 25, 1891, and Law 7, 1896, 

^ at dates later than 1888, read 

with Sections 13 and 14 of Law 12, 1872, all of 
which validate, in NataF Marriages which by the 
common law of Natal were invalid, lend weight 
TO the view that it was the intention of the Legis- 
fe to apply to Indians who came 

j TO mtal as labourers their own marriage system, 
fnlhe ikeqnj that they are birds of passage whose 
^^txidomieile was India. 

I he trend of all ^ the legislation was to keep 
Inuian Immigrants introduced to Natal as were 
me plaintiff and her husband as far as possible 
mcier the system of law to tvhich they were 
amrnimm asmhaUtanis of India upon the theory 
efmwier^^ in Natal was of a temporary 

While such is^ the interpretation of the 
' mm of that section of Indian Immigrants ■ - 
' country under Acts "from 

subsequent legislation by the, 

’ Parliament has been expressly' made 

,ou the , theory .-that Indians were required 

seiilersN Act' 17 of' 

1895, '^enaeted^ that any Indian .brought': 

■ under indenture, should, ‘after the' expirymf '‘FiB' 
or her five year’s indenture ''either perpetua^: 
lly I’e-indentiire ■ or return’ bahk ;• to-' India ' • 
should pay -ati'anuuM./" 
^ PoMax . of' £3,,;. per '' head. Joy 
I privitege of pioiongxng. ' hie;\Vsf^y:Y\iiC- 


this eoiinfry, which penalty the Act of 
1914 waived. And the Immigration Regulation 
Act provides that “a person shall not be 
deemed to have a doniicle within the Union 
or any other province for the purpose of this 
' Act unless he has resided therein for at least 
three years, otherwise than under terms of 
conditional or temporary residence permitted 
by this Act or any other Law.” 

Section 8 (l) of the same act provides 
further that “jSto prohibited Immigrant shall 
be entitled to obtain a liseence to carry on 
any trade or calling in the Union or (as the 
case may be) in any province wherein his 
residence is unlawful or to acquire therein 
any interest in land, whether household or 
freehold or any other immovable property. 
(2) Any such license if obtained by a pro- 
hibited immigrant or any contract, deed or 
other document by which any such interest 
is acquired in contravention of this section 
shall as from the date that the holder of tiie 
liscense or interest is dealt with as a pro- 
hibited immigrant under this act be null and 
void” 

From a brief survey of the situation in 
this country as interpreted by the highest 
authorities on the status of both indentured 
and free immigrants, it must be transparent 
that their prospects under this ^Indo~Union 
Agreement, is anything but re-assuring and 
that in all probability it may lead hereafter 
to an interminable wrangling in interpretation 
of this “Settlement” leading perhaps to a 
Hague Tribunal or to another London 
Convention. 

Indeed, nothing has created a more 
profound ill-feeling in the mind of the South 
African Indian Community than section 2 of 
the upliftment chapter of the Indo-Union 
Agreement, which provides for Higher Edu- 
cation at the South African Native College 
at Fort Hare. From the very commencement, 
the local Indian community has been object- 
ing to this ^ clause not only on racial but 
also on ethical and political grounds. Now, 
in the face of this universal disapproval of 
the clause, it is difficult to understand the 
motives actuating the Grovernment of India in 
endeavouring to give effect to the terms of 
this clause, since, the Indian Agent has 
proceeded to Fort Hare to make the necessary 
airpgements with, the college authorities. If 
;ifc, is'_ an political move on the part 

of: the'' ^authorities -at 'Bimla ' to bring down 
;|hqiKludians to .ThA^'-level. of .■ the • untutored ' ' 
;i^brigihal tribe^^ Africa, and classify 'alL 
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aon*Earop6aD races under the category of 

tmre%vXM7^^ announced in a 

manner than the cir- 

the Fort T"" 

Edi^t on“ for ®f„d“L f 

pnbBc appror., S“’in%ra”otfo,“?tT^^ 
SSmnnifr ' 

order to demoostrate the intensity of 
Jeorthf”,'’ !' “>'* n.atleriel me 

?hrS£>"'TI"» 

me rest of the Union Indian Community:- 
deputation^ 'vvo™! try 

tli 8 aatiVp*? nt tha n\i to,i?0th6r with. 

yoar notice. ^ ^ matters to 

from 1913 with the Governmeiit 

principle, that the accepted the 

separate faeilitls S from f 

Instead of showing and Coloured. 

aftCT a period o°T/“vears^^ft ^O’^ever, 

HoSr s iff 

genial is try^ tfS sTht^^^ 

to f 

at tL®|ort Harf Cofleg?® The^ iSdfan 

then strongly resenfed tiT^h ^ .V<> 9 ^munity 
said that the Indian ^®®^miIation and 

advantage of the Mucifon fad4v^^ 

fierefore herewith records 


,,It is true that we have been voteless and 

^ wotiicl 00 able to recorcl our voices with thA 

Coyernment through yon, and be able to melib- 
rateourSatas m the Onion of South Ato ® 

i teel .that the days ot Czaiism and totel 

m/oP^emo|rat!f 

of & AfillSetatS “ 



and ! ir spitrof rar' »e Coilege^ 
ments, and if evm arrange^ 

Tmnsyaal, but e^n from ^om the 

of South Africa attends tte slf/pnfi^ Union 
Community mil be ereatll Indian 

then be the duty of my CommS’ 
openly and record our nrnteUf^” • out 

dation at your hmds P^°*®st against such degra- 

hono^^fu^’ hS, I/™ 

honoim arises, I feel 

consult the Indian i^oiold duly 

responsible members of ^®&ders, and 

m South A& ® before Qommuni^ 

made in this connection. ^^^hgemehts are 


frne^ Education, it is 

i S to under section 

to Provincial Administration 

iL,w° • r ^Provincial Commission of 
7. c|oestion of pritnarv 

vf7tf7' *0 i5ie Natal Pro^ 

iq”? November, 

i^^7, we find that it is not a Provincial 
Cmnmission” that has been appointed, but 
Con^ncTff consisting of the Provincial 

Anti ^*^0 o^ter 

Anh-Asiatics has been 'appointed ia ■ order 

Pd,. >= toancLI basis of loXo 
the ^my'i regard to the resoorces of 

m Iiovince, the various demands unon 

SinT'^TTn- otherwise of the 

f«r !i 1 ^ Government subsidies in so 
to as they affect Indian Education.” sJb 

“n u?® ^®rm3 of reference of this 

Committee not ‘Commission”, it is not un 

flupious of beneficial results from this 
JJpreover, it is understood that 

Prfn» sanction any money on Indian 
Education in iSatal, in terms of the “Settle- 

Sablo IMlified teachers Ire 

thf condition now imposed by 

the Minister is quite a novel one Jf fhl 

•We «ref 1 “f “ '““Sider! 

true th?nT-“^ f °®«“^ry ^he 

»ae, then obviously it is the duty of th! 

Union Government to find the teacher® 

well as to provide education for the TnH;® 

directly. Should the teachers be inadeqS 

handful of educationalist? HpSr1he° enfu® 
brium of the white race ? ® 

EdaSt fon “ hcnM'‘‘Lr°S tiat Icdta 

Gollfigc foe Indians be established *and?’d’°® 
teachers trained. It will ,S? eiS ' “/Z 
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before tlie local product would be 
for imparting Education, in terms of the 
Agreement, but by that time, in view of tbe 
ecoDomic and other pressure brought to bear 
on the Indians, a very large portion, if not 
the whole iot would have looked for 
pastures new, and repatriated themselves . 
In a word, when the teachers woulu be 
ready, there might possibly _ be no children 
left for inparting education in Natal ! _ Under 
these circumstances, one may with justifica- 
tion question the sincerity of the^_ Ministers 
in their interpretation of this npliftment 

danse !” 

In conclusion, when one calmly studies 
and considers the implications of the 
“Western Standard Formula”, which has 
gained the approval of the Indian G-overu- 
meat, he cannot help but being driven to 
the conclusion that the Indian authorities 
have in explicit terras agreed to a sqn^zipg 
out policy” in order to make this a White 
Man’s Country and that the Indian Uovern- 
ment are facilitating that process. 

1. In accordance with the original de- 
mand of Dr. Malan for a considerable reduc- 
tion of the Indian population, the Indian 
Government have accepted the Repatriation 
of ltfdiaas (Voluntary) and through their 

i'’!'4te»t-QeneraI in this pountryi they are 
' ; pipeflifcing the exodus of Indians. 

2. In compliance with the original re- 
mest of Mr. Patric Duncan, Dr. Malan, and 
Col Cresswell, for putting economic pressure 

the Indian, to Repatriate himself, and also 
I ‘Icr: , ^feguard the “Maintenance of Western 
Btoodards of Life,” the Government of India 
‘ ;baye placed their seal of approval on the 
Industrial and Conciliation Act, Wages Act, 
and Colour Bar Act, and all Regulations 
thereunder, which are all based on the 
principle of, an “Ail White Labour Policy.” 

, 8, As for segregation of the remnant 

Icdiau popniation, which was laid down in 
tte , Class Areas Bills of both Mr. Patrick 
Duncan and Dr. Malan, it is now an ad- 
, mitted .fact that it is in the process of 

S aturation in Natal in terms of the Indo- 
is^n. Agrwnaent, which that 

1 .accept .the limitation of the 

'pi' - Mpnipipai land to: restrictive oondi- 
sunder %%.gt|ish. of “Rousing Scheme.” 

^ inlliat 'laoCh'' W 'ire ,'dchif /side. - When we 
s eopisider thP’O^t, si#, would ’.‘he obvious 

that., '#1(0 , elau#';tel«t^-te||#’‘'Ui^iftment 
, and ’ f ducatt«p^i/«d< r^iwau, Upuiihhpitsr- Is 


credulous and simple-minded folks, 
because it is a patent fact that the bulk of the 
Indian population will (have to repatriate 
themselves under extraordinary circumstances 
arising out of economic pressure _ and 
prevailing race antagonism. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine whom this upliftment 
and education clause is intended to serve. 
Therefore, it is manifest that this clause is 
more a snare than a valuable portion in so 
far as the Indians are concerned. 

It has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Union Government having under- 
taken to adhere to the principle of upliftment 
of the Indian permanent population is a 
Magna Charta. In so far as the averment 
goes, it is. very good, but the point is, 
having regard to the definition given by t# 
South African Nationality Act and having in 
view the judgment of the Appelate Division 
of the Supreme Court in respect of the 
status of Asiatics as a race and in respect 
of the position of Indians and their descen- 
dants who were brought under indenture, 
whether the law recognises any Indian as 
part of the permanent population of this 
country ; whether the lado-Union Agreement 
affords scope to consider that the Legislature 
and white people of this country have 
changed their angle of vision and rectified 
their opinions, amended their repeated 
pronouncements in respect of upholding their 
ideals of White Civilisation and White 
Labour Policy so as to make room for assi- 
milating the Indian Population of South 
Africa in their organic whole. These are 
moot points which should engage the 
thoughtful attention of the people and leaders 
of India. 

From the presentment of the foregoing 
facts, readers of the Modern Review may 
now be in a fair position to judge whether 
the present ‘'GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT” 
is an honourable compromise or whether it is 
a moral victory for India or both I In 
whichever direction the public opinion of 
the cultured mind of India may bend, the 
fact remains that the present oppressive 
legislation is grinding down its victims 
slowly but surely, and that there is not a 
glimmering of hope for a better future, des- 
pite this or any other agreement which tbe 
bureaucracy inay , make. Therefore, it is 
ijnperatlve bn the part of the people of India 
tq en<ie#ropr to obtain similar rights if not 
'mQif^ : :;|h8n tbe Um^ of South Africa to 
’ li® . rights , of the, Indian race and 
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their dvilisation. Tbereiii; lies,' the salvation 
of 'In.dia a,Bd her , children . across the sea. 
But so long as, India is a ' dependeney to; 
England, she .is necessarily' a dependency to 
•other White „ Dominions also being partners 
m the ' British. Empire; therefore,, in the 
present status of India, It Is inconceivable 
’to expect a status for our Nationals in the 
Empire and, foreign lands.' better than th'ose 
of serfs in economic, political, and social 
spheres of activity. 

In conclusion, I venture to submit that 


Leaders of all parties in India, at least out 
of regard for the future of /our race and 
our common civilisation, should combine, 
call a National Convention just as the Boers 
and Britons did in this country in 1910, 
draft out a constitution that would enable 
India to guard against wanton encroachment 
on the rights of Indians and their civilisa- 
tion and insist on the British Parliament 
ratifying it — a constitution that the 
exigencies of our race and country 
demand. 



THE GERMAN WANDERVOGELS 


Bi DDRfli PKASANSO EAYCHiUDHUEt, p.h a. (Goettingen) 


A group of young travellers from Germany 
has just arrived in India. They belong 
to the famous Wandervogel movement 
in that country. In the following lines an 
attempt will be made to give a short history 
of the genesis and wonfeful development 
of this very interesting and significant move- 
ment in modern Germany. 

The Wandervogel is a youth movement 
that lives in clear conflict with the generation 
of elders and seeks its life and strength in 
wandering in natural surroundings. In order 
to understand this movement properly, we 
•must trace it back directly to the social con- 
ditions that helped to bring it into being. 
During the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, when the relations between man and 
man in society had become very stiff, narrow 
and exclusive, the class distinctions were 
sharp, and the aristocracy of wealth and 
intellect generally held aloof from their less 
■fortunate fellowmen. Not that they always 
lived this sort of life. But being born and 
brought up in such exclusive traditions, they 
often found it hard, if not absolutely im- 
possible, ^^to break away from them. It was a 
sign of “good breeding” to go to the church, 
whether you believed in its dogmas or not. 
And there was plenty of snobbery and hypo- 
crisy all around. 

Now the children of the age could hardly 
be expected to feel themselves in their 
clement in such society. But where, then, 

22—6 


should they seek refuge ? At school ? It 
was but a counterpart of the home. And 
there was no relief for them, from that 


Karl Fischer, the Founder of the Wandervogel 
Movement 
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quarter either. The child that is growing 
must needs have many questions suggested 
to him by the life outside of school, to each 
of which he wants to find an answer. But 
this answer was denied to him at home. 
Nor could he get it from his stern school- 
master, who was determined to mould him 
according to the classical type. The pedan- 
tic schoolmaster was there to teach and of 
course he taught. Goethe and the ancients 
were the order of the day. And the child 
certainly learnt, but there was no community 
of feeling between him and his teachers. 


mountains of Bohemia. Among those who* 
accompanied him on this occasion was KarL 
Fischer, a grammar school student, afterwards 
destined to be the founder of the great 
Wandervogel movement. It was in the 
course of these travels that Karl Fischer 
first got into his head the idea of forming a 
brotherhood of select students who would be 
prepared to wander during holidays and 
vacations over hills and dales for the simple 
pleasure of it. The idea was well-received 
And he lost no time in starting week-end 
excursions with his fellow-students. Some- 



The Wandervogel 

So the time was ripe for a movement 
that should change the old order of things. 
About this time there lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin a number of teachers who 
had a broad vision and who had already 
raised their voices against the attitude most 
schoolmasters used to adopt with regard 
to their pupils and the way they brought 
them up. To this small group of sympathe- 
tic teachers belonged one, named Hermann 
Hoffmann who gave private lessons in Short- 
hand, He loved to make long excursions 
on foot with his pupils in the neighbouring 
hills and woods. Daring the year 1898 he 
undertook a long journey extending over 
four weeks, in the course of which he 
wandered mostly amongst the beautiful 


times they would seek out an old ruin, and, 
as night approached, would make a fire and 
lie down on the bare ground. If the night 
was clear, they would look on the stars and 
slowly fall asleep. But the moisture and 
the cold, and not unoften the insects, would 
soon wake them up. And then they would 
begin to recite verses and speak to each 
other of their little joys and sorrows till 
morn. Getting up with the lark they would 
make a small fire and prepare the morning 
coffee. Bread and butter they used to carry 
always in their Knap-sack. A dip in the- 
brook hard by and, if possible, a swim* 
followed 5 and after drying themselves in the* 
sun, the necessary preparations would be 
taken in hand for a modest lunch. The 
lunch over, they would start on their return- 
journey home. 

It often happened that the food in th^ 


Rest in the Tent after Bathing 
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pot got , biirat near the ; .bottom., : was ' fairly 
well-cooked Iq the middle, while' at the top 
it remaiDed sometliiBg ' like half-boiled. But 
••they minded . not such tiifles, for they were 
'.at least under '“the blue sky, wide and'free^’, 
...away from the tyranny of home ' and school. 
If they returned home tired and breathless, 
or even ^if ' they “dozed^^ at school on Monday 
: morniDg, still they had the satisfaction of 
having learnt a good many new things 
wvhich they could never forget. 



Wandervogel Youths at Cooking 


rity at home, in the school, Church and 
State led to a reaction which manifested 
itself principally through literature, in the 
form of the so-called “Storm and stress 
Movement” This movement was started in 
Munich and drew its chief inspiration from 
Rousseau’s famous doctrine of “Back to 
Nature”. The same abuse of authority 
throughout the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, however, directly gave rise to the 
youth movement as a protest, while the 
literature of the period also did not fail to 
give signal of the coming storm Icomp., e.g., 
“Before the Sunrise”, a drama by G. Haupt- 
mann, 1889.) 

Be tbat as it may, Karl Fischer and 
his youthful friends shouted lustily 
whenever a new idea crossed their 
minds and sang songs like “0 old glorious 
College days” and “Filia hospitals.” But they 
talked gently or even kept quiet when the 
romantic spell of a moon-lit night worked 
upon them. At last on the 4th of November 
1901, Karl Fischer formally inaugurated 
the Wandervogel movement. The name, 
which literally means a wandering bird, was 
suggested to him by one of his school-mates. 
Some elderly people who were in sympathy 
with their ideals, kept them supplied with 
money, and what is more, took them under 
their protection against any persecution by 
society, home or schooL The Wandervogel is 
not a touring organisation, as some people 



For some time Karl 
"Fischer and his companions 
kept wandering about the hills 
and dales dressed in shirts, 
soft-felt bat or school cap, 
with a Knap-sack containing 
the cooking-pot and other 
necessary kit on the back, 
in high boots and with a 
heavy knotty stick in hand. 

They were a sort of Bohemian 
lot and were often rather 
coarse and rustic in their 
manners. This v^as but a 
natural reaction against the 
heartless “discipline” of the 
time. As a matter of fact 
the conditions of society at 
the period resembled to a large 
extent the social conditions 
Oermauy in the seventies of the eight&nth 
century, and produced almost similar results. 
Jj.uring the .earlier period the abase of aotho- 


prevailing in 


A Favourite Haunt of the Vandervogels 

might think. It is, as its very name implies. 
& wandering brotherhood of young men, who 
are, as it vyere. So many children of nature. 
Those who stood at the head of affairs were 




An old Wanderyogel tells his story 

Everything was perfectly unconventional 
about them. An air of freedom prevailed 
among the youths, who would at times look 
even wild. They deliberately imitated the 
life of the vagrant scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and even took up their vocabulary and mode 
of speaking. The Wandervogels did not 
i care much about aesthetic observances, their 
chief passion being freedom in the lap of 
nature. And what they wanted above every^ 
thing else was to be rid of the artificial rules 
of society life. They used to sing many 
songs, especially the old simple folk-songs of 
their country. And every song was sung to 
the accompaniment of the guitar, of which 
almost each one of the Wandervogels poss- 
essed one. These were mostly love-songs, 
songs based on some old legend perhaps, 
sometimes a ballad, a martial air, or common- 
place folk-songs to be heard in the- street, 
or even psalms from the Bible, Occasionally 
songs were sung of which nobody could 
possibly make any sense. And it also happ- 
ened sometimes that at the sight of some 
beautiful piece of German landscape their 
, hearts would be touched with feelings of 


The Wandervogel Folk-dance 


of the stations. Alighting from the trainv 
once more they talk briefly over the day’s- 
l^ogramme,^ look at the map of the country 
they are going to explore, and fall to singing 
as they begin their march. After having 
wandered for three or four hours they set 
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called the Oberbacchanten, ( Latin,' Vagans — a 
rambler. ) Then followed the Burschen or 
youngsters. And the new recruits were 
styled Fiiechse or Foxes. The whole thing 
was advertised by means of public lectures 
and pamphlets. 


exalted patriotism and . then they would sing 
in chorus--““0 fatherland, how beautiful 
thou art with thy cornfields.” 

When the Wandervogels make an outings 
their motto is . to see as much of the country 
as possible and to travel as little by train 

is practicable. When they 
start from a , big town,, 
they generally cover a short 
distance by rail early in 
the morning, just to avoid 
being held up too long in 
the city. During the small 
hours of a morning when 
most people are still asleep,, 
you could sometimes hear 
individual Wandervogels with 
their customary tri-coloured 
band and in heavy boots- 
stamp through the lonely 
streets towards the statiom 
With a rough stick in hand 
and two flashing eyes in 
the head, their mutual saluta- 
tion are neither ‘'Good 
Morning” nor “Good Day’ V 
but always “Good Luck.”' 
They travel fourth class 
and sometimes start singing 
even in the waiting rooms 
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themselves to rest a while 
on the hill-side or by a 
brook. Some are tired and 
go to sleep ; others probably 
begin a sham fight ; while 

the rest tell tales. ’ Some- 

times you could hear one 
of them say : “I can hardly 
get on with my father.” 

When refreshed, they continue 
their march through, fields 
and meadows till some rivulet 
or lake is reached and 

they plunge into it in a 
body. As the hour of lunch 
draws near, a small fire is 
made either in the wood or 
on a clean spot in the 
field for preparing the food. 
There must be water hard 
by. Some go to look for fuel, 
others fetch water, and 


Washi 


the Plates after a Meal 


^urney ^ in spirits. 

the hay-stacks of some farmer 
or w some tents improvised 

Wandervogel nests have also 
been^set up in different parts- 

^f they sleep out ^in^ the open,. 

~~ “ times they sing individually 

to the accompaniment of 
the guitar or together in 
chorus^ till one by one they fall asleep. 
So they wander for days and weeks' 
together over hills and dales, through woods 
and meadows, and by lakes and streams ; and 
when they return home after such an ex- 
cursion, they often look quite wild and 
savage, but the spirit of youth and the love- 
of nature shine forth from their eyes. It is 
not true that the Wandervogels never visit 
any towns. During holidays and vacations, 
sight to come across groups- 
of Wandervogel youths in their characteristic’ 
costumes promenading the streets of such. 


A Wandervogel Folk-dance 

unpack ^ the bundles. The 
sd to the utmost 

arily they prepare 
- from rice, sausage 

U « 1 M remains, as often as 

not, hdf-boiled, because they have not 
the patience to spend too much time 

on cooking For desert they try to make 
a bind of pudding from some powder, 
etc which generally remains quite watery. 

Afterwards some of them eat bread and butter 
Lunch over, the pots and the plates are 
scraped and washed and they resume their 


some others 

Wandervogels are pled{ 
simplicity of life. Ordi 
a kind of KHII CHURI 
and wild 
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historic towns as Hildesheim, Weimar, Munich, 
eta, visiting objects' of interest and singing old. 
folk-songs. 

By the year 1903 the Wandervogel 
movement had spread over Germany and 
“Switsierland, and local organizations were set 
up in most of the imporfant centres. But 
this was also a year of crisis in the history 
of the movement The membership increased 
by leaps and bounds, and a Wandervogel 
periodical was started. Among the new 
members were many who did not possess the 
wandering spirit of Karl Fischer and his 
followers, but were rather ease-loving and 
given to travelling mostly by rail in higher 
classes and putting up in rich hotels. Karl 
Fischer and his followers, therefore, seceded 
from these rich dilettante Wandervogels and 
•eventually came to be known as the Old 
Wandervogels. And they have maintained 


A Band of Waiidervogels on the March 

their tradition of simplicity of life up to this 
-day. Some other offshoots have since sprung 
•up from the parent stock with a distinct 
political complexion in certain cases. These 
latter have officers and soldiers as members 
who are even allowed to make political 
speeches on appropriate occasions. The Old 
Wandervogels have all to take the vow of 
purity and brotherhood and to shun smoking 
and drinking. Ihey have no women members. 
But they encourage the latter to travel by 
themselves and ofier them every facility in 
4heir power. But there are some branches of 


the Wandervogel movement that have both 
men and women members. And the women 
members belonging to these branches have 
also their characteristic costumes like the 
young men and grow their hair in long 
tresses. 

Historically the Wandervogel is the oldest 
of any youth movement in Germany. The 
others youth movements are but its offshoots 
in one form or another. The Wandervogel 
has been called “the purest and at the same 
time the wildest protest” against the artificial 
social customs and the sharp class distinctions 
of the late nineteenth century. Be that as 
it may, its influence on German life and 
society has been phenomenal. We have seen 
that in the beginning the movement signified 
only “a return to nature.” Still it is not easy 
to ind^icate what this influence of nature in 
the life of the Wandervogel exactly was or 
where it directly came in. 
It was not certainly in the 
cooking of food or in the 
open air dance or even in 
the hardening of the body 
by means of free sallies. 
Probably it was, as a German 
writer observes, like a 
certain indistinct melody 
which remains unheard but 
which nevertheless pervades 
the whole being and re- 
juvenates it. Anyway, there 
is no gainsaying the fact 
that this new movement 
brought about a tremendous 
renaissance in the whole life 
of the German youth, as wi}l 
be evidenced by the following 
two songs which the Wander- 
vogels are never tired of 
singing during their week- 
end outings. 


When we stride along side by side, 
Singing the old songs. 

Until the woods reecho, 

Then we feel, the dawn has come, 
And a new epoch marches with us. 


One week of hammer-beating, 

One week of stone-cutting 

Leave us still with trembling veins ; 

But none dares to complain, 

hoT Sunday smiles on us so gloriously. 
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We sini? and we olaw in erroiips. 

And rest in the cool shades of the woods,! 

And in the brigrht moDH iisrht 
We wander back to our homes. 

Singing we come back to the small town, 

Our heart is free and our mind is light, , 

Boys on the left and girls on the right. 

And I myself in the middle. 

It may be asserted without any fear of 
contradiction that the Wandervogels have 
restored to their proper place the old folk- 
songs which were all but forgotten. Of 
course, a few of them used to be song always 
by primary school children and possibly on that 
account the general public thought it beneath 
its dignity to take any notice of them. It must 
be said to the credit of the Wandervogels, 
however, that they have popularised 
these folk-songs among all classes of the 
people to an extent unknown before. And 
the result is seen in these popular folk-songs 
forming a part of the University curriculum 
on German literature to-day. 


MSee the birchwoocls and the green fields, 
Which in an offeriag mood 
Old mother earth holds up before us, 
Giving them from her full hands, 

That mao may be her own. 


Word and song and look and step, 
As in the .good old days of yore, 
They will all go hand in hand. 
Carrying with mirthsoine frolic 
Our own souls in their strong arms 


Wandervogel Youths Playing on the Guitar 


When the working-time is over 
On Saturday all busy hands 
Fit out after youthful fashion 
For the gay wandering excursion. 
Swinging we go oat of the small town. 
The heart is free and the mind is light, 
Boys on the left and girls on the right 
And I myself in the middle. 


Ah! this is a delightful ramble, 

Meadows and fields pass swiftly by, 

One says gladly to the other: 

Today, brother, we are free. 

The little town lies already behind us, 

we wander with a light heart on and on- 
Boys on the left and girls on the right. 

And I myself in the middle. 


Wandervogel Girls Engaged in Cooking 

The profound love of simplicity and of 
natural beauty which is such a marked 
feature of the Wandervogel movement has 
led to important results in other directions 
as well. In collaboration with the 
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A Typical Wandervogei Nest 

thm movemeBt by bow. The various Youth 
movements in Germany have given rise to a 
distinct, school of poetry of which the mouthr 
pieces ' are., Hermanu ,r;.£oeBs, , ‘Waidemar 
Bopsel^ ' Stefan , George and Frank WlerfeL 


of other contemporary youth movements the 
Wandervogels began to "‘stage” in their 
own way upon the public places the mys- 
tery plays ■ of ' the Middle Ages . and the 
carnival , plays of Hans Sachs. Their : success 
was immediate. The massess flocked enthu- 
siastically to such performances. Not only 
did it mean a revival of the old religious 
plays but the modern theatre also had to 
-adopt itself to some extent to its require- 
ments in order to be able to meet halfway 
the newly-created tastes of the theatre- 
going public. 

There are now several Wandervogel 
periodicals and it is quite safe to say that 
a considerable literature has grown up round 


Retiring to rest in a Hay-loft 

The first of these is known chiefly ai a 
Wandervogel poet. 

Exception has been taken to the circum- 
stance that the Wandervogels are not always 
properly dressed ; that they often bathe naked 
and are by no means better clothed when 
after a bath they bask in the sunshine on 
the .hill^side . or on. the brink of a stream. ' 
Gustav Wyneken, one of the modern Wander-, 
vogel leaders, has given a decisive reply ' 
to these objections. Referring to the anr:| 
cient Greeks, he quotes from Gerhart Haupt| 
mann the well-known words : — “From thM 
grounds of the stadium sprouted forth quite \ 
naked the athletic, stocks of, a godly and 
intellectual race.” Then he goes on to 

say : 

‘‘Nothing protects the ugliness of the -race ■ 
effectively and makes for hiding this ugliness § 
well as the way in which the European nov 
completely covers Ms body.. But nothing ca^ 
lead to the physical .growth of the race so quickii 
as., habitually keeping the body naked. In tM 
edneaition of children this nakedness must h 
made to play buite an important pari Youfl 
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Eiimpo and Ammeu that discovered the 
abiding worth of Japanese and Chinese ’art 
as a great heritage of man, and the famotis 
American art critic and collector ^Fenellosa 
began to collect in Japan specimens of 
Japanese and Chinese art, some of the 
choicest exainples of which could thus be- 
es, slly secured for the Boston and other 
Museums of America, at a time when Japan 
was treating them with contempt as useless 
lumber, not having learned as yet their, 
supreme value. It was at this time, in the 
nineties, that a Japanese art lover and writer, 

Eakozo Okakura, a name to be ever remember- 
ed with honour in the history of the cultural 
revival of Asia, was Fenellosa^s friend 
and ‘Collaborator in the study and rescue 
from neglect of Japanese and Chinese art. 

He sought to rouse the national conscioiisoess 
of his people to an understanding of their art, 
and in 1897 ^founded the Nippon Bijistuin 
which by training artists along the traditional ^ 

Japanese lines and by holding exhibitions 
sought to preserve for Japan her soul in 
this matter. This society has been instru- 
mentfil in doing a groat service to the people 
of Japan, and incidentally also to the people of 
other Asiatic countries, Kakuzo Okakura and 
the Nippon Bijitsuin had something to do 
with the artistic revival of India by giving ■ 
the latter country a direct object lesson, and 
Okakura was a friend of and an honoured 
guest in the Tagore family of Calcutta which 
became the centro of this revival. Sister 
Nivedifa, that selfless spirit of service to the 
cause of India, was an enthusiastic supporter 
of this new movement in India 
Japan in the Nippon Bijitsuin 
’exemplar 'to the whol(3 of Asia 
artists like Yoboyarna Taikwan, 

Shuoso Hishida, Shimamura Kwanzan and 
others came to India, after the Indian 
movement had been well established and was 
gaining in strength, and' these, artists .studied 
the Ajanta frescoes and other ancient relics of 
Indian art, and worked in some eases with 'the 
mw schopl inspiied by Tagore,— the charm 
of Hindu mythology arid romance very /often 
‘Seizing their imagmation and inducing them 
to make experiraente at ■painting Indian pic- 
tures, and.some of their experimenis in spite' o! 

unavoidable Japanese quality which--, add* 
ed a , certain quaintness and, ' sincerity w.ere 
decidedly remarkably. ‘I'he Japanese - -artists" 

.-^ere thus in direct ' touch withThe' Indian' 

movementi and this exte'nsioh .’df'/the t*ang 0 ',-' 'pencil from 
..ui tWi ...artMic ...bisperiBnee, “ ’ ' - « 


of help in broadbasing and strengthening the 
work of the Bijitsuin which they had 'taken 
up. It was necessary for some Indian artists 
to go and see what was being done in 
Japan, and In this way receive a sort of 
reflex impetus, and Mukul Dey was the first 
lodlan artist who was privileged to see with 
his own eyes the now Japanese revival that 
was an active force in the artistic life of 
Japan, Several years later, another Indian 
artist, the greatest of the pupils of Abaniodra 
Nath Tagore, namely, Nandalal a 

personality in art who, the present writer is 
convinced, ranks with the greatest in the 
history of the art of the world, had the 
privilege of the same experience when he 
too accompanied Rabiodranath in his third' 
visit to Japan in 1924. Mukul Day worked 
for some time with Taikwan and Ewaozan, 
two of the greatest members of the Bijitsuin; 
group. This experience was of the nature' 
of a sustainer and a strengthener of his ,own|^^ 
powers, and it made him surer of himis^elfr 


of which 
gave an 
. Bijitsuin 
E Aral, 


as a draughtsman, Mukul Dey^s work was 
very much appreciated in Japan. After visiting ^ 
Japan he went to America, and it is here ' 
he learned the art of etching, in which he 
has now attained such mastery. In America 
his studies were quite fruitful and his 
talent was recognised by his being made 
a Member of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, and he is the only Indian to receive 
this distinction so far. After his return to 
Calcutta he exhibited some of his etchings, 
his whole .output being sold off in a short 
time. Some of his pictures were very fine, 
lo addition to some p{*rrraits, notably of 
Rabindranath Tagore, he had a few exquisite 
studies of Indian womanhood and groups of 
Santa! types which evoked general admiration. % 
Moku! Dey was not content to remain 
the path which was already well-beaten by 
the feet of too many pilgrims in the 
sacred land of Art io India — namely^ ^ 

that of romantic poetising and ideal- 
ising of the life ar<mnd. His sketches had 
showed a robust hand which chafed Uoder 
the restraint of what would seem to curb it and 
draw it back to the finical In the. midst ol his 
experiments he soon found what his vigorous 
brush could do. He, realised bis powers iu 
Bxeoutlng convincing sketches in bold strokes, 
and found in the execution" of portraits a 
most characteristic expression of his genius. 
He. sketched' amumber of telling portraits' in 
'single' ;sittiQgs, and in '19l7'he 
Twelve Fertrmts' 




Rnh^i? i, *^'l “®° of Bengal- 

K-ihind aoath Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Vsinf**! ®'P’“ Chandra Pal’ 

l.snfo,sh Moolrerjee, Motilal Ghosh, GWoodas,’ 

Bannerjea, Brajendrauath 8ea!, AhaSraoath 
B S;i; Snrenlranath 

tL/from Smha— vvifh an introdoc- 

of porS^ Woodrofte. This portfulio 

minf J been out of 

Pnntanditat once established wh^t . 
dashing force and vitality as weH 

telling soreness of hand and 'fl % ^ 
character he had. Many years afn •f°‘’ 

fnm of pencil portraits of LeSrS TthI 

Tagore famil? by the Iaf» T^r- ^ j ^ 
Tagore, the third elder brother 
was published from EnSnd wifb 
duction by William S Welf thT a^H ^ 

Bmgali artists rre f„l T 

is a cerfain Den^oiiq ?i Jmn* !n/^ 

. tie liees e( Jyotf rLrZth^tS'ir'see’m"^ 

caress the portraits of his sabiects 

to him in the midst of ®the famffvZf^^ 
these family portraits seem never ^to ' hivo ^ 
been intended for publication Thi« if -I® 
different from the broad and ff ‘ 

of Mukul Dey? SSdl 

the character of the man who -n ?° I 

sphere had made his mark in bf» * °”'t" *' 

out before the whole world And yd ? 


IN INDIAN PilNTEfi-ENGEAFlR 


tofr,' “31?? «e beii tSe 


'■■ tniA A ^ ysidiiiies as bemg- the 

ttapsSr”“°“ ”* b.£i 

' ■ De;S,„‘t hat SvSom” J'Sr hfS'f 
“d jodgiag Iron song'^ti'? “ M 

poitraits one caBBot but iill fn #ae.i 

of euthiisfasm at Te 

with which he ^ master 

for instance. One would fLi Person, 

given the opporturtv^ confident that 

to have in fh^ fi.J® f sore 

country one of 

.Anders Zorn in tbi Lartomrol 
leas in the portrait Le ‘ 

Kr.|ey “wsK Snf S‘.‘” £?”“=■ 

y g the .aacient paintings and other 


8ose He spent some time 

Paf’ fnd^tn^hP® frescoes at Ajanta and at Bagh, 

-dass nnfnna r ^® sketches of the 

aass unique ^ frescoes at the latter place, which 

oath n°“ ®q®’’”®‘^ 4 ^^ Bose, Asit 

ioc. B A An^p ^ B- Bbonsle, 

ulio ft^Vh. V'- B. Jagtap 

a bf thf r.fd?'®®Q^^-^® ^®®® Published 

! a Dey’s conf ®^^ London. Mukul 

fnr oopy of the famous group of the 

» w ^ .r/,, “‘'f . “‘ f “nhes the 

the great Xh,™ J^ebg'ous background of this 
ne peat picture come home to us deeply by the 

h i"®lns,on of the colossal standing fio-ure of 

to-' «n,o":,t“ P«3 theTtire 

So on '“li T"‘';rV™™ weU “no‘’“n“K 
r*e -rLi^enStnyr 

B "h tL 1 ™ Aj.nrS 

t. and ,rs? ‘‘r 

- their wor/fl f ^t’ ^ of 

e tions d ;L A- ’^ reprodnc- 

f the ^jauta paintiugs, makia^®* if 

e extremely useful and eonven ent hSbofk 

Eniand"^\ Mukul Dey in 

£ Lf ’ • uf ® b®e“ stayin/ fi? 

; K|oS^fSon^-.tx£‘i£» 

College of"’Arr.lh tKSIpel ?n 

|.|»r,;?n'?o;rs .zt Xwt 

a Ja Hnfcul Dey. The EoS 

Academy accepted his painting in tenS 
for^eheir annual exhibitions for 1922 S 

Bey’s period of study and wn-t 
IQ Loudon was not a smnnfh ^Jri t ^ ^ 

Stsylng in London and ®wo“iri T- 
TMnhon was not oiaoUy a bed V rose," 

greater pBl”®®rf®th™°Vhf1. 
years o£ bard sltSe for wX „ 

£7*“/e°cL“rto 

to the oonn’XIeSet STlo^;: 2 , V' 
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By marie DE L. WELCH 

What wp remfiijlier when ue are old ? 
M’ltuf Fl'iiil Ye iei:y€'!i'd»pj even when we sio 

, ‘ wise ? 

Soiny, we shall leiuemher 

Love and Levels month and love’s eyes. 

What shall we remember more beantifally than 

wisdom ? 

What shall remember in oiir cold years ? 

What shall lem, ember, simll remeniber 

Love and love’s laughter and love’s tears. 

What shall we remember w^hen we are lost in 

ci_iii0fiiess ? 

What shall we remember ? What ahail be 

We shall remember, forever, forever 
Love and love's sigh and love’s sleeping, 

the 


>lR^YExXA DIIKKHAN ACCETI 
S(mf4€ f'tffsfib Py Focnimn 


' Wonfo] I were strong as Herenks,” 

•' A wi-ak one weakly ened, ‘ 

As, bom the oonoh whereon he lay, 

Willi his free and rnaniy stride ■ 

He saw the Eero pa^'s his way*— 
mtT ^ I shptiklers wide ! ' 

WeJI wislied I ! !*’ ^aid Hercules who heard, 
'But not with a plaintive song ■ > 
That I jaiiied those biawmy limbs and. thews* 
Ancl the s^liengtlig that to them belong ; 

I slew a bon, 1 tamed a bn!l ' 
Stioggied* so am 1 slrorig''P \ - 


service ; and al that lime Mr. Dey was far 
from being in easy cireamstaiices fioanoiallv. 
At the Wembley Exhibitioo lie received a 
comnifsiosi to derionite a portion of the Indian 
raviiiori, ariil ho exeGiited Ms decorations in 
a strikingly original way w-hich greatly 
'helped him f:o be accepted as an artist of 
reioita 

For a while be set npasae artist in London 
with a studio in Knightshndge, working at 
fils etchings and his paintings, and parfcitiipat- 
iiig in the artistic life of London, with the 
fiieadship of a number of artists of distinction 
ill the metropolis 

In October 19*37, shortly before his retiiro 
iioiiie to India, he held an exhibition of his 
oteliings 'and drawings at his own studio, 
which was a great soceess. The little list of 
Ms works had an appreciative foreword by 
Campbell Docigaoo, beeper of Prints and 
Drawings -in the British Miiseiira,' who speaks 
of bis mastery over the technique of the 
drypoiiit with his skill in wielding pencil 
and, bi'osh, and says that he ‘reveals with 
what sensitive and delicate lines be has 
interpreted on copper romantic legends and 
mysticai subjects from Indian poetiy and 
religion^” Miibii! Dey’s great picture, The 
Tree 'of Life, is an acknowledged , masterpiece 
in the etcher’s art, and this picnire, loproduced 
Ib the present number oi the AFodft'n Review^ 
38 simethiDg unique in the complexity of its 
mistieo-iehgious suggestions* in its remini- 


scences of fh© great art of Ajaiita and of 
medieval Eidput lodia, in the subtlety of its 
compositioQ, and in the supreme mastery 
over teohoiriiie io its execiitiuo. His 
other work also cleranastrates his power 
as an etcher. The British Maseiim has bonght 
a complete set of his engravings available 
for its eoliectioD, and at the Ciunmand of 
their Blajostios fhe iiiog .E! 0 !)oror and the 
Queen Empress, lir. had sent his 

engraviiu»s and his pictures for nieir iiiNpeo- 
tioo- at the BiickiogOciai Palace, and their 
interest in his work has indeed been a 
great lioaoiir aod an eac 50 iiragaieot I'or him. 

Mokul Dey is now back ia Cidciitta, 

He intends to iotrodiice the art of etching and 
to teach it speesaBy la India, aocl at a conHideiM- 
ble expense he has brooght wdth him Ciie 
necessary ■ ootiic for an etcher’s studio. He 
wants only the opportiioity to work and lo 
teach, and. thus to stay on in liis aotive 
country and to be of service to it His 

qoaliaeations and his achievement: certaioly 

deserve snppoit from all quarters* wliether ’-J 
from Govern moot or fn)m private patrons tif art 
He has C‘nyie hack with many projects, and is 
foil «»f eor.hiiNiasra. Should out there be siune 
response in his own morher-land, to take 

the service he pi offers, and to make it 
possible for hifu to help to eriabie our 

country io aclvieve ruiique ' disdoctluB' ■ ■ • ; 
in the doinaui of art ? 
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irefJrH fnr^ aovirmc^V i«;//l /aoif hB .%Gfmd. Tke 

'if book i's mt^marrni fi^^^^ qwnes rejMing thereto mstverfd. 


German^ 
i Sindhi 
and ihedr 
md . ' Tim 


ENGLISH 

do-Pfr ^f^r^lr C«7'«ophy; Bp gndhara Najitm- 
Aof 'd' by hurmdianath Bhniiachnrm 

IhteRst ^P- 36+770+XXIK 

... Q„fil“ 1 MeaniBiars of tfie -words in 

v' I. oSofJ ^ expianafioM 

and oS Si ™ Bhagavad Gita 

tar/of ,0° ♦iJe commen- 

w'ho fli-iL'klioj-i >i' ’^!^onn V^aishnava theoJoKian, 
rtie ^’ihS^ LI T He composed 

p f )ln whioii he expound- 

ed iho Brahma-Gniras from the standpoint of 

Draitadvaita 557^*??, i.e., dnalistio monism. His 

has thus been suminarispd in thp^ 

iotcSi Sas'trl •-“'' ‘™™ *’>’ 

•L US 1 1 nan is bojli |;^i!,Kiiiia and Sagnna, as it is'nnf 

'S“" itVS, '^S'”"- ^"ienS. «. 

4.nt iim?e2t-.e is noh aceordniff to thk wow 

F InV ina rV^1^r?h m ^'’“® ' raacifestation or 

1 diupeiina oi piGSGiit stafp of ife 

exi^&tence is not ^ self-sufficient and- it ha“ no 
ptpuiate existence from Brahman, The universe is 
both Identical with, as well as Afferent fFm 
Biaitmaa, e-ven as a wave or babbie is the same 
aSt and at the same time different from 
The mdividuai souls are plrtf of th^SuSe 
Being and are eontrolied by it The emanelEn 

and It 18 attainable by true devotion or BhaM 
The individuality of the finite self is not 

aimor Rei!t.ou8,Systems,pp. G2-6?; thfEisS ■ 


SLf?® HiHosophy by Prajnanananda 

_ bamvati in Bengali.. VoJ ]., pp. 375-39U). 

s ■\r:,ii 1 Philo.sophy as expounded by 

hlimbarlta is worth studying ; but it has been 
much neglected.. It is now hoped that the 

S^the^subject facilitate the study 

opril'Ts eposition is clear and at the 

saiM time brief. The honh should be widely read. 

1 Here IS, m liDgiisith, no other book on the 
simject Bennah readers ai*e referred to Tarakisore 
QfrT t Vedani'a J^liilosophy with the 

hanskrio Tex^t and translation of the Nimbarka 
Bhasliya. ( 3'^nfWTi ; ^ | -fl 

^ cwl"^ ) 

M^^krlskna Ilatk Myhpore. 

rp. 4o. Fnee stx amias. 

iirnB Sanskrit Text, paraphrase with 

S eommen^^^ translation, Bcglisli reading 

Q 7 Upanisliac! is ill 1 

^4oori translator has,Jt seems to ns^ 

iciueu to eatca die meaning ot the Hislii. According 

to him \'^^vjF{aiarah (iii.l J) means “of what klad^^ 

whereas its Jf feral meaning, as \TeIl as the 
meamcg here is ^^yliicn of the two?’* Gonseqoently 
h 1 mistraBsktecI 

« whom we worship ? What 

18 tliao Atman by which (man) sees form, hears 

speech, and knows 
the tastefol and also the disfastefiiL What is the 
ftfl-arlTfirf® same as mind. The consciousness-***. 

nf tbA inScmrf ^ different) names 

01 the eonsciousaess’b 

^wi translation seems to be : — 

Whirti f whom we worship as the sell ? 

wmoh of the two .is that selt V (Is it thafV few ' 

Wbicb one sees form- {Or is it tfiatl 4-w| £ : 
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thiB heart aticl micci Le, eonscfotisiiess desire 

and will ? (The aoswer Is)-— xili these are, indeed, 
names of eonseioiisaess ” 

fiiiRDLiD Bbaqxwai) Gita : A STUDY : By S. D, 
1X4 Chief Judge, Kashmir, 

Iumuhp.fi hy d) {7o., Maims, Pp. 540, Price 

HQ I mown. 

It Is a seliplarly publfcatlon ; the plan on which 
It IS writtea is excellent and the iotroduction is 
masreiiy. In the Introduction (pp. 1-00) the author 
OismiRses the foliowin^r vsnhjeets : (i) The Oita 
and the Samhhya, (iji The Oita and Patanjali^s 
JWi-Siitjas. Ciii) The (}ita and the Early Buddhism, 
y V interpolations in the Gita ? 

(?) rhe^ Gila and the Upaoishads, (vi) The Oita 
gid Saivism, (vis) The Oita and Bhakti and (viii) A 
Bird s-eye* view of the Gita thom?ht. ^ 

It IS followed by the Text, (in Devana^ri 
CTiaracter) and a literal translation of the Oita, 
ihrou^jliotit the book there are profuse and 
scholarly notes. The principal feature of the book 
IS tmt the author has taken a comparative view 
ot iiie whole subject To elucidate the subject 
he has cjuoteci lamely from the Buddhist canonical 
8c*.npriires and also from the Upanishads, Aranyakas 
BrahiBanas and the Rig^yeda Sarahita, as well as 
. from the Samkliya and the Yoga Philosophy. 

Une may or may not accept ail the conclusions 
no Oita-student should be 
without a copy of Budhi raja’s edition. 

iiie get-up of the book is excellent 

The fewuH OF Essence : By George Santayana, 
j'nmnea tim year by Constable and Company 

xrfrrM^on^^n ^ Press). Pp. 

^\AIII+ISS. Prm 12 skiUings, 

^mning force in the philosophic 

Wnrifl. if* 10 or, r1 i-n J 


yo™- itis reps’esented m England principal] v Scepticism and Animal 
by G. R Moore, Bussell and Whitehead ; and n I^ealm of Essence” (1928), 


. essences we know what the objects do m 
distinguished from what ^they are, The objects 
^emselves do not get within our consciousness. 
Their existence is their own affair— private and 
mcomraunicabie. In the book under review there 
k a valuable preface called ‘‘Preface to Realms of 
Beings” in which the author has described. ^’The 
Realm of Matter,” “The Realm of Essence ®Tli€ 
Realm of Spirit” and “The Realm of Truth.” Then 
he elaborates and develops the theory of essence 
m eleven chapters. The subjects discussed in 
these chapters are (i) Various Approaches to 
Essence. ^(li) The Being Proper to Essences, (iii) 
Adventitious Aspects of Essence (iv| Pure Being, 
(v) Comply Essences, , (vf) Implications, (vii) The 
Basis of Dialectic, (viii) Essences as Terms, (ix) 
Instances of Essences, (x) Essences all Primary 
aocl ^ (xi) Comparison with some Xindred 
Doctrines. 

In the ‘Posteript’ the author writes—^Three 
recent descriptions of the realm of essence, one 
Dogiish, one German and one French, lie at this 
moment before me. Perhaps a brief report of 
mem may serve to convince the reader that in 
all this I am not dreaming alone, but that on the 
contrary I am introducing him to an eternal 
background of reality, which all minds when they 
are truly awake, find themselves considering 
authors referred to are 
A. IN. Whitehead of Kigland, Edmund Husserl of 
Germany and Rene Guenon of France. He gives 
^ description of the views of these thinkers 
and finds therein corroborations of Ms own 
views. 

Those who wu’sh to know the trend of contem- 
porary epistemology should read carefully the 
Essays^ in Ontical Realism” (1920), Santayana^s 
Scepticism and Animal Faith” (1923) and ‘The 


IH. Meinong and Husserl. In America 

It. IS associated with the Sis and the Seven. The 
Holt. Marvm, Montague, Perry, Pitkin and 
Spaulding. Their co-operative studies were 
Pnh lished is 1912 under the name “The hfw 
Realism’’ The Seven are Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt 
Kogers, Sellass, Strong, with Santayana as *heir 

Swi® co-opeiativeTtSdy\ the 

embodied in a book 

Cf tiicai Peaiwni . In this book Ssnfajana has 

, given “Three Proofs^of Eealism.” The principal 
feature of critical Eealism is the doctrine of 
■ essence foimuiated by Santayana and accented 

5®^ Santayana has himself 

devfkiped tlijs theory in his rtmfi 

nowfurthi defelopid 

“ ml® review. '=!'«ui)eu 

W®® 0^ realistic views of 
perception. According to one there are threA 
® perception ; according to another two 
elemats and according , to the third there fe o^y 

.the subject, <ii). 


^ We may not accept the conclusions arrived at 
m these books but we cannot ignore them. In 
speaking of the '‘Hew Realism^’ of the Six, 
Bosanauet once wrote, '‘They strike me as better 
informed outside philosophy than in it” {The 
DisUmhon hetivm% Mind and its Objects 1913, p, 11) 
and tried to ignore them. But a change came 
gver Mm and he could then ignore neither the 
Hew Realism^ of the Six, which he meant to do, 
nor the critical Realisms of the Seven. He 
elaborately discussed these theories in 1921 in 
The meeting of Extremes in contemporary 
pMiosophy.^ Ihese realists may or may not gain 
adherents but t^y are sure to gain attention. For 
years to come Realism^ will be a central topic of 
discuspon. Santayana is a voluminous writer and 
his style end treatment are charming. He is a 
literary artist and philosophical critic of poetry 


in his mnds of Dooirme, He is a poet also and 
■his^poems have beea^ much admired. He is the 
author of the Sense of Beauty, a hook on Aesiheiic, 
^gomm m ^ German Philosophy, The Unknown^ 


the object and (uiUbe data fhe data arfS R, Philosophy, The Unknown- 

mcafal states of tie tefeievW- nor lit PMonmn and iho, mritual Ufe” SoUlomes 

phymcal objects oF Sy Sfction fiS nf^TSl in ihe UmboJ 

of tbose objects. They are chaTaeto-e^mKf books oa coBtemporary 

taken to be the cbaiWristlcs^of the^raslbt ofPocirim and 

outer Ob eels. ...These ebrsc Ir-elmX.f «* i¥ ^ S.) He has 


outer oMeels. :‘fbesT“«^ ^Opinion ^ Me f.) He hlS 

teen called 


Mi 




KBTIIWS AKB NOTICES OF BOOKS 


delightful 

a poTOrful writer 
exnpctpfl infliienee as he is 

of iDfluencein pro- 

poi iioii to tile weight of his oontrihiition to oIiiIa 
sophica! sanity and clarity. ) erhap" dne in^ plrt 

unieS“lvitiff Kfa llsoS 

jjiiii/'df ^ 

Jttpressive .as .m imag*ii3atiVe plritiire of a certain 

Sdt “dhi! life of mar ?La for its 

were w®ttea“n"t9->'’ reLrks 

TAe ffJa/m Vf “)? Santayana’s latest book 

year(f92S). ^'Ids^^hnok Pibhshed this 

also rigorously dialectic! ^ artistic but 

Mahes Chandba Ghosh 


0§^Emi^£MM 

tepISaJfBsiiHi 

inasmuch as’mneh grounFis^trod ^ovCT’^^a^ri® 

agam and other parts are harly°7ouched °Bnl 

^ame. ine general printing and gpt-nn r.f 

i? ^ standard. In alf, the Ind^a 
Society IS to be c-ongiatulated on this puhliLiom 

K. N. a 


gsfin ffffisE w 

rlCegs 


tful ^%om he has spent the greater part of the !«f 

E iH£“l 

file questicm of the oriffin of marri^Vm «>« 

ro- Its main, features, it remainV "selttaJit^ w?4 
lo- wa.s in his first edition. Comioff 'as ; , it 

iTt such a distinguished sdioJal Snd 4 almi.^P 

S SSy.' ““ »>to‘o&“ot' 

h T ®°®OLpGT : B?f Ramgopal, Bar-at-liw nml n n 
g Jomr, MA Bangalax: 1926. Price R^'i. ^ ^■ 

id , This is supposed to be a sort of i- 

[t to sociology and in the words of the anthn“I^*’°® 

:s thipws a light on the oilkn dfSlr 

ife and decay of Societies” (p. i° lnsmFru^®®“^ 

s of the good opinion of the aiithorTnf however 
It work as well as those theAave end^^d^ln 
Mg tho.sfi of the Yice-ChanceSs °nf 
and Andhra Universities, we are^ fnrpali^. ^^loutta 
the authors are not acquainted with nn 
litorciitiirB on tho SuhiEct TbAif i-r< i pP^fo-cl^ts 
origin and deveiopSof SSan so4& 
evidently extend be,vond the writino-U,,^ does not 
Spencer and Morgan for thev !'Hn®h -Herbert 
original stage of pronriscte tv from ^ 
institutions are 4ppnspd^ to hs^J^ ^1**4 ®odem 
natural selection (pD 88 87") developed by 

boob we are 4nvmeed f iat iist^fi ^ 
to write the present vltmi , I uL°li ^'^empting 
as “the book for the mJ?&®^ Jin ^ regard 
have taken a MiirseTn the 
and. they coaid net have^ clone ^bette4^ if 
beginning with Prof. ■\Vesterm3rr.t’Q4l„4 by 
above. work reviewed 

__ B. G 

PMism by Oxford 

earliest* ^who%h.)3'l*4avr*a 
history of Indian fhoTmht Tn tl.f P^^i® 

oSi SrSdrrfaKiitr 

It IS strange that fhou»h Mr TCJnYim ? , ^ndia.” 

hTorthern India and Guiarat of m J- “®,Hepeaa, 
he omits Bengal and her poMs lilS ?“dia, 

Cfaandidas, and her sainfs’^lfke Chaital^i"®*^®^ 
and banatan. Be must be a hnm ^riya, and Rup 
deny the.great inSuence® ^bo woul4 


^ ill© Ox lildia nf fKn 

One can safely rank Mm with m ^ 

Tukaram and other sainte oT thi^^^*'^’- 
Kineaid would have done woi!°L ^ ■ ® . Period. Mr. 

of the Bengal sSchalfaS ^ ^ ®^®teh 

gn.rtrh4doe?So^tBf?°|g S|f • tbe Sikh 

M-mf Sikh .scriptures. He .ihe 


J84 
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seem familiar witli the orlixioal Gujarati songs of 
Ilirabai nod Sartdnh Mehta, but takes help from ‘a 
most valiitible T^''ork ' Mllcsiom.^ in GujaraU lAkr- 
fi/wrob As for K.-ibir also, he does not rely qa the 
Hiodi verses of Kabir, but oa ^Mahipati'S 
and ilie mtmdiiotioii to Eabir^s poems 
by R.d»inc!rti:cr 4 th Tagore, Tims in all these cases, 
M‘r. funi'uiti floes not rely oa origiaal sources, but 
on srcoiicl-liand iiiforniatioii. As a scholar he 
should lioTO read the verses and songs^ of these 
saints in tliefr original, as in the ease of Bliakia- 
vijaim ha says that he Iias^'repeatediy read it in the 

original Slarutliid^ 

In spoakiog of Keshab Chandra Sen, Mr. kmcaicl 
says that his “family claimed descent from the 
aRcimit Sen Rajas, semi-mytliical monarchs, v?ho 
ruled at the time of Alexander the Great.” We 
wonder from where Mr. Kincaid got hold of this 
curious irnfarnratiOB. It is really news to us to 
Iwu that Keshab Chandra Sen^s family claimed 
descent from ihe ancient Sen Rajas. We do not 
know of any Sen king ruling at the time of 
Alexander the (jreat. 

Mr, Kincaid also says, : I'n 1870 Keshab Chandra 
Sen reHolved'‘io go, as Ram Mohun Ray had done, 
to Eoglanrl” But he does not oiention that the 
idea eame from Lord Lawrence, who was a great 
patron of Keshab Chandra See, and who' had been 
greatly IiDpressed by Ills lecture on, ‘Jesus Christ, 

' Europe and Asiab So Lord Lawrence helped him 
while he was in England. Mr. Kincaid himself 
' says r‘TjOTd Lawrence ivas by that time in retire- 
,ment la England and helped Keshab as ■well as lie 
couldJ^ 

The bjok will prove useful to those Westerners', 
who -want to kno-iv something about the teachers of 
Iiidla ie the Middle Ages. The get-up and printing 
of the book h excellent 

PKA^TirmBAXATH BoSE 

Bengali SELF-TAroiiT by the Naiural Method 
with PhmiCtw Promirmi ation 'i By Professor Suniti 
Kmnar Ckalterji M:A. ((M&idta), D Lit (Lo'^idon), 
Grown 8m^ 200 pp, Gloth 4 h net Blue wrapper 
, Bs' net E. Marlboronyh <& Go. Ltd., 51 and 52, Old 
Bmky, London, EBA 

Marlborough’s ^self-taught” books are meant, 
first, for tcmriste aiad travellers, and 'then also for 
steclents. The present work is also meant for the 
same two classes of people. Hence the author 

' says In his preface : 

“Bengali may be Bald to be the most Important 
language in India after Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu),' 
Although It is confined to the province of Bengal 
, ani‘ certain contiguous tracts, the literacy and 
Ibcmttral Inflnence exerted by Bengal! on the other' 

' lang'it^ges of India daring' recent years has been 
, oulte remarkable, Apart from Ihe aneleni ' and ' ' 
.•medhcval IftwatureB of India hr Sanskrit, Pali,' Old 
, Tamii and Early Hindi dialects, Bengali hae the 
: lar^t and most oirigimi liieianire of any Mod'ern 
' Iiidiart latigfikte; and it coPfitfl among ItS' 'votaries 
nui»»o«s, poets, Bove1ig«, mi other writers, -of 
whom • Rabtndi^natli T^ore, has: become a' ' 

worirf-iigurb ip iiteratut^O. ■ . > • 

“The commercial ' valph; of ’the*’ langdifeAls' ‘im 


miiifotis of peoplc-^nearly one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of India- its importance In administration can 
be well imagmed. 

“Like many other laiigaaees, both ia India and 
outside India, Bengali lias two forms, one literary, 
the other spoken. Most gramiiiars and handbooks 
of Bengali following traditions which wei’e current 
fifty years ago take notice only of the^ literary 
speech, ignoring the colloquial as spoken la every- 
das?' life by even tlie most ctLltiirecl classes. The 
result of this ii?:5.s frequently been ridiculous— al 
the expense of the foreign student or learner of 
Bengali -who would quite iinwltringiy overwhehn 
an illiterate villager or servant with a highly 
Sanskritised and archaic Bengali, in a stroeg 
foreign accent, wliich would make the latter only 
.stare. To learn to speak eolloqiml BeegaU has as 
a eonsequBEGe remained a difficult task, to be 
achieved ^ by long years of personal observation 
and practice, with very little help from a printecl 
grammar; and most foreigaers have to be coLitent 
with a smattering of '"hmaar liiBclastsiii,” whioli, 
of course, geaeraily goes a long way to auj/ part 
of Aryao-speakiog India. In the present work, 
the coilnquial side has been constantly kept in 
view; and in the cortversations, colloaiiial forms 
a-lqne have been erapioyecl. The literary ferriis, 
however, are necessary for reading the language 
and for properly iiaderstandiag the phonetic and 
other changes in the' colloquial, and as such these 
have not been ignored, but have been given tbeir 
proper place in the grammar.” 

Professor Chatterji is Hie author or the stand- 
ard work on “The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language” and Ms present work is an 
excellent one. Those wlio vrant to learn Bengali 
may well begin by mastering this book. 

Gboavth of the Indian Constitution : By W M 
Ghosh, M.A, L.T,, History DepartmmiL Emvg 
Christian College, Allahabad, llis Hindi Freb’S, 
AUakabad. Crown 8vo., X-hllB. Cloth. Be. L 

la this small book the author states clearly 
and concisely the growth of the Indian consthu- 
tion, su<ih as it is, from the days of the East 
India Company to the passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1910, by wnich die Mon tagii-Ghe! ms- 
ford Reforms' were given effect to. He lecognisfs 
that' “we have not yet a Constitutional CTOverii- 
ment iff 'the true sense of the term.” His book is 
meant to be purely informative, and he has not 
therefore, indulged in criticism. It will »serve the - 
purpose he lias ia view. 

The priating is clear and neat. 

The Foundations of National Phoquess: A 
scheme of consimelwe tuork for an Indian Pro- 
vince With an Irdrodttelion by the Pi Ilon'hle Banni 
SinM of hmuK PC, li.C. By J, N. Gwpia, 
MA, OXE, IMB . The Elm Piks, 63, Beakn 
mreet Galmiia. Prim not mentioned. Demy 8co. 
Pp. 282+XJHL Cloth, gilt letters. 

So Am a-i “High politics” is {uneerr.ed, many 
persons,' ourselves included, will not erid.iivse ad tlio 
opmion^' expressed in this book. But the mam 
thMo of the work- is not “liigli poliiids.” The 
author ’deafe' mainly with what* {night ' to' ho done' 


erwipg more -and more*; Bep'^al is ‘t|e;!and,w|foh' td ihhke Bengal progressive in health apfl’-sanitation,: 
has, mOBOimbsed ' trie industrial d'evefopmeiir, and 

formgh Trade both export -anS aotiyity implied in rural reoonstme- 

extensive. As a kngimge; spoken by’’ Iff ail .these mattersdhe author' speaks ’ drum 
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expeiieiace For that reasoa the book maj be- of- this Mud oanaot be judged by their ifrimacliatc 

read with profit by all who are eugaged in village results? they are amoug tiia foi’ces wiiich once 
\TC«k or vruiit to take lip that kind of work-in created eoatiBue to operate until they iiavejip 
faeii wo sheiild say. that, w'hatever the political their’, full play. 'Whatever be the verdiet or the 
creeci cf onr village workers -be they ‘No' historian on the noa-co-operation ^ movement as a 
Ohaiigers*'’. Swarajists, lad epeu dents, or Liberals— whole. It must be crerlhcd wlth^ the greatest 
thev woo'Ic! clo well to read this book. possible share in rousing I he politijai eonsciojis- 

III tho details of wli3,t is not 'liigli politics’^ ness of the people and in bringing about a radicai 

we hf'YO some ditlerences with Mr. Cropfa. Mr. change In the outlook and mentality of the Indian 

suggests tfiat siifleieiit funds should be National Congress.” 

placed at the disposal of the District Officer to Lala L'^jpat Rai has been an active worker in 

liable him to take an active part in the develop- the national cause for decades. He has been in 
inent of Ills district. One object of this suggestion the thick of the fight. He possesses knowledge 
is to restore pat to! his lost prestige to the District of the movement for freedom outside 

Oileer. What we want is that mors funds should as an onlooker and from within as an active 

be available to the District Boards. Simultaneously worker. Moreover, as he has not been a mere 

there should be strict and vigilant independent politician— as he has striven to bring about religi- 
aridit, and all who spend the money should be ous, sociaL and educational reform and reeonstriic- 
held strictly responsible for malversation. tion also, his survey cannot but hava^a depth ana 

U'lip aiifiinr bwe* nut nnn nf flin main breadth and Comprehensiveness in which a history 

wDhaye " cover to cover 
Province that with the present financial ir*’ rAfor<Sffp^*'’hv 5^°*^rn(ilian 

ISX °*admfniltration ' iSe is P«Wici“s^ ai?stuclents politSsipS 

nf nosibilitv If nnlerildnl inv culariy of the younger generation. Wo eagerly 

comprehensive remedial measures for the moral 

and material advancement of the people. It is ^ history of the naaonal 

felt that in this matter the Reforms, instead of uaovement up-to-date, 

easing the situation in any way, has made the ^ 

posidon of Bengal, still more hopeless than it „ Tpi Beipu Iutpia ; % Ji. 21 

was before the Reforms.” “While Bombay, ^ foreword by the Earl of Bomkishay, 

for instance, has been able to more than double Chnshan Movement 32 Russell Sqmre, 

her expenditure on mass education within the H . (7. L Fp. 224. Oroum bvo. Paper 

last ten years, in Bengal the expenditure on this tomr. ms. 

all-important sphere of rural welfare has remained The very first sentence in the author's 

almost stationary.” “Prefatory Notes” is a ciuestion— “What does 

TfraolM, fote5»,Wi« and a Hialom & taaXS 

Wedgwood, D,S.O., M.P. Servants of the People .India -wanes to perfect her Urationhood. 

Society. 2 Court Street Lahore, 4th Reprint 1927. is one ana pnd’i visible' is an impassioned 

Bs. SP Cloth, gilt letters. Pp, XVFh 262, Big dear utterance wuth which luore than one Congress 

type. President has thrilled the assembled thousands 

from the many regions of our Motherland. Amid 
^ This book was originally written and published and below all diversities there is the cultural 
ra 4®^riea and England more than a decade auo. unity -which for centuries has cut its channels deep 
Oo .publication the Dovernment of India down into ail life, individual and social. This 

proscribed it and prevented its importation into culture is so distinctive of India, it brings with 
.india. That ban having been recently removed, it such memories of glorious aoMevemeat, ana it 
the Servants of the People Society of Lahore has holds ' so many promises of still further vfetorieg,' 
publiahed it with the authoris preface to that it is eminently the foundation on which should 
this fourth reprint, in the course of which he be stabilised our nationhood in accordance with 
says : — modern categories.”*** 

“India has considerably changed since the ‘X2) India wants not only a perfected nation- 
book was written m 1915, Some changes have hood ; she wants an international position. She 
been made m. the constitution which have trans- dreams of no empire to rule, she wants no com- 
ferred a certain amount of power to the represent- merclai dominance over any part of the wmrki 
atives of the people. But the real .power remains She just wants a place, an assured place and a 
where it was. The economic condition is to-day place which is her own, among the nations of the 
even worse. But the. greatest and most noticeable world. She is making it steadily through the 
cbatige IS to be seen m the mentality of the people, industry , other millions of humble toilers and 
We have passed through a wonderful period of traders, and through the intellectual and spiritual 
political 'makemm. The ^ moyemept for ' freedom discipline of her more gifted children. In these 
IS BO longer confined to the^^mtelligentsia but has matters the world thinks of India', and ii 3 t of- 'a 
spread' among the masses. Mahatma Gandhi's non-: distant dependency of the British Empire’'^ L^As Lord 
co-opemtJon movement wa| a unique- thin^^ Oprzon -said in, contempt in the House of Lords^'' 

history and.. Itfe'of ;the Indian people. It Is- too -on. that.- occasion which led 'to the resignation- ‘(k 
early to speak of ita^success or failure, Moyetneats Edwin. Montagu.-*** Author's footnote.)******”, , ■//' : - 

' ' ' ' 
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(3) Ail 'this only means tliat nations like 


India and Cliina 


desire a better world. 


Tliey want to preserve the integrity of their 
national identity, they want an mternatioaai 
recognitfon of siicli identity, and the.y want free- 
dom ' lor all sorts of commerce with other nations, 
economic and intellecitnai ; and still they deli- 
berately do not seek any special political or 
economic advantage as a safeguard for the 
recognition and freedom which they demand. 
They want just to live and let live, to serve 
and be served.^ ” 

In details there are several inaccuracies in the 
book ; as, for instance, the date of the partition 
of Bengal is given as 1907, whereas it was on 
the 16th of October, 1905 that the old province 
of Bengal was partitioned by Lord Ciirzon. 

There ^are many things in the book which call 
for criticism. But as it would be easy for well- 
informed Indians to correct them themselves, 
we need not dwell on all of them. If non-Indians, 
for whom probably the book is mainly intended, 
read it they will be misled in many respects. 
As neither the author nor Lord Eonaldsliay in 
his foreword show what advantages Britain has 
derived from her connection with India, except here 
and there nn directly and by the way, as it were 
the non-Indian reader may carry away from a 
perusal of the book the impression that Britishers 
cume to and remain in India merely as philanthro- 
pists. Mr. Paul dwells in several passages on the 
ecomomics of the British connection, but nowhere 
mentions, the tragedy of the ruin of India’s indi- 
genouB trade and industries under British 
rule and the consequent throwing of millions of 
her children on tlie land and on unskilled 
]abom\and their lifelong semi-starvation. He 
complains that the people of India do not 
adeqimtely appreciate the military defence of 
of India! We wonder how an educated Indian 
hke Mr. Paul can blind to the fact that 
this defence of India” can be appreciated only 
u theanny is thoroughly ladianised. Does he not 
know that Indians are practically excluded from 
mi itary leadership, from training in artillery, naval 
figlit and hghting in the air? He speaks of 
the ^ British bureaucracy in India as “the most 
e&cient and benevolent ever developed in 
human history!” He repeatedly refers to “its 
traditional attitude ‘of scientific benevolence ad- 
mmistered m ofieiai efficiency and safeguarded 
by, a iiaio, of prestige”! Is he by any possibility 
qmetly Bareastic ^ Ever^ one knows or ought to 
know the toWlf inadequate character of the 
- medial and sanitary services as well as of the 
.Maeational and other nation-building’ services 
.mdered fcy the State in India. Yet 

Ifr* .Paul talks grandiloquently of “curative 
mi ^ preventive medical work to ■ reach 

the ordinw ills as well as the emergency ‘needs 
. of a population as, large as that of Europe (barring ' 
m ever-increasing supply of schools 
and twfihers' to overtake the illiteracy of a pS 

srzus « 

IBnikm administmtive connection fwith Mai ■sl; ’i 
teen by worked out in detail with a' i 

tough, atteato every Spi ■ 

lie pople" ; whbh ' a - , state ; mx ■ possibly 


All these needs receive just enough attention to 
prevent critics from condemning British rule whole- 
sale. But we have neither the time nor the space to 
comment on ail, the provoking things which Mr. 
Paul says in the passages devoted to economic, 
administrative and other similar matters. 

According to Mr, Paul : 

“The Brahma Samaj was the first-fruit of the 
British connection. It was an attempt to express 
religious life and thought afresh in assimilation 
of some of the ideas and usages presented by the 
West,” 

AVitli the above passage Mr. Paul should 
try to thoroughly harmonize the following passage 
from bis boob 

‘First arose the Brahma Samaj. The founder 
of it, Earn Mohan Roy, came from an orthodox 
Kulin Brahmin family, but one which had come 
into frequent and intimate touch with the Govern- 
ment of the Mohammedan state of Bengal For 
his studies he went to Patna, one of the really 
^ Ijving centres of Islamic culture. li was what Im ■ 
imbibed there that constrained him to become a 
reformer of religion and society, and he not only 
proelamed his views but also sufjh^ed perseevtion 
before he ever learnt a twrd of English^^dt is well 
to realise this, —If Britain had not been there, lie 
would probably have been a prophet in the succes- 
sion nf Eabir and. Nanak,' establishing anew sect 
of Vaishnavite Hinduism coloured by the theism of 
, Islam and . the devotional life rendered richer by 
the experiences, voiced by ..the. .Sufis. , As it was, 
these influences prevailed with Ram Mohan Kov 
to the end of : his life.” (Italics ours. .Eld«, illl !?.).■ 

As Ram Mohan Roy derived some of his doctrine 
and ideas from the Tantras and was neither a 
vegetarian nor a teetotaller, he could not, “if 
Britain bad not been there,” have founded a new 
sect of Vaishnamte Hinduism. 

^ The author assumes (p. 43) that Devendranath 
iagore was m favour of confining the office of 
minister m the Brahma Samaj to men of Brahmin 
birth. This is not a fact Babii Eajnarain Bose, 
the first presidenj: of the Adi Brahma Samaj, who 
was by birth a Kayastha, performed divine service 
m that bamaj with the approval and encourage- 
ment of Devendranath, 

SuBilary when ^ the author says with reference 
to basipada Lanerji that “unlike Kesliab or the 
converts, he refused to break with Hindu religion, 
fie IS mistaken, Sasipada Banerji was a member 
gl fbe Sadharam Brahma Samaj and, though 
Brahftim by ffirth”, got some of his children 
married to non-Brahmios. 

Mr. Paul writes : “Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to the 
bermpn on the %unt as the supreme criterion 
ot private and public conduct is even more openlv 
significant of the same process.” 

That^ Mr. Gandhi holds the Sermon on the 
Mount in great reverence is true, hut as far as 
we are aware, itjs not that Sermon but the 
pagavad Gita which the Mahatma places specially , l, 
before, himself and others as ‘the supreme guide to‘ ■ " 
private and public conduct ^ u , 

• The author perpetrates something akin to • ^ 

'When 

i'll Aspkfi dreamt a dream for lodia , ; 

ana 'Asia, ^ Jesus Christ dreamt a dream for Britain 

wMobT™ |hoT3grlit that, by . methods. 

of force, man can,,. raise his 
•^^or|d' jtp ; tho status of the Kingdom of God.” 
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tore in Mia and imled over the 
coiintry and sent emissaries 
fnii f .'''•‘’■■’ous; parts of Asia outside 

tin !«. bo If may he eongideied Instorieally true 
rnfyiif'^ drefMit a_ dream for India and Asia. Jesus 
(/hri... was bora in Palestine, which is perhaps not 

as Britain though 
Britaii! may be the Holy Labd of some Mian 

OTWd T proof in the Gospels or 

of i! P ^T^ii existence 

di'Jim dream a 

abovA nu Brham-and. particularly for Britain 
atiove a 1 other countries in Christendom ? Is 

Biaf **Tpcit^®<jj Christian country in the world 

it s'lnmllr? fhli ?^'''? dream specially for 

i^eew of its existence and had 
tore- knowledge ot some country becoming the most 
mpmm the world m the clays of Mr. K.' T Paul ’ 
Was it Jjnown to the contemporaries of Jesus or 
iBdiriduaJly that by the British 
man alone or by the British man above all 

the%tTfna TOuld be raised to 

vpop^ 1ao7 2 Amgdom ot God In the 

negation, not 

Af/mdAt Sf"*' 

cridStt^Hn \L p thMs which are open to 

evident through- 
out that he. is patriotic, not merely in the political 
sense, but m other matters also. He is proud °of 

India’s religion! ’^cultoes ^ 

nnf P modern India, he does i 

not oinifc :to, , , , men tion where loclians have « 5 ef an - ' 

example to the British ,• e.g., he wrifes f-Ht oug|“ 
to be impressed on the attention of every student ( 
fha ^^dndia that in 1881, four years before 1 
Congress, Dewan Rangacharlu had establish- e 
lliii® Representative Assembly for the Mysore I 

British .taiSS 


,«.ijLAo uciurtj .ilia x»riQaji nnrean- 
inventing a D.iethod for eveai 
snmS ® . them.selves into 


6 Mohammedan epnci nest ^ of Java was the missionary 
the Tamil Marakayars of Negapatam 
3 and ilaraikal Islam was preached in Java in 
3 ma m many partioalars It is snstamad 

5 there in that language,” 

t Paul mentions In a footnote, p, SS, that “a 

^ £®|I^T“PSSseng6r of mine on this boat, a Javanese, 

^ bears the name 

bastravidagdha ! While the religion of practically 
i me whole of his nation , is Islam, he tells me that 
studied IS still Ramayana and Mahabha- 
lata, ana that a reee.nt production of high merit 
IS on AgastyaV 

oonciudipg chapter of his interesting 
oook the author states ; 

fi. T preamble to 

I^'OTp emphasises 
in the eternity of British clominanee 
ov,.r India* Bat that was seven years ago, and 
years of suffering and discipline have 
much light to ail parties concerned, 

1 . to ,tke next India Act, which 

the statutory Commission of 1927 will draft, Indi- 
wfi. principles which will hence- 

toitn enshrine the continuance of the British 

connection in the hearts of India ? »«If it 

politico-economic p-roblem the 
Snfif Iimitaaons^ ot iiuman nature would rather 
ppmt to to.ai political separation in the first 
indispensable for an honorable alliance 
arterwards. , But viewed as part of a widely 
phenomenon ^of truly human values 
toere is more room for faith.” 

.finished in April, 1927. After 
which 'the Simon Commission 
of^protests from Indians, 

-if' *¥^'* Paul might be disposed to 
have less faith than before. 


LTtapS^^^^ f the .great watek of Jndif 

Kfd‘*Si^s“^La”S®S,S'‘ To 

Fa°lS,’’^® electricity derived from the Sivasamndram 
assume ^ 'Ilf Mr- Paul to 

aamii. mat m the vast stores of Hindu th mi o*}! f •:>nri 

experience there is practically ew^tlio" of ewrv 

^Mr i^ludingy highsir^ 

mr, raui. gives .much interestinff mformafirm 

of enterarises 

f)V™v 5 - peoples. He shows that “K th& 

JeSlinrtfb It ??™s paUaJesacS 

Sh nr islm^ to the south and 

adfoinfng* thL^ fmm also to the mainland 

ahd Cambo& fc ^“<1, ^ Siam 

S« it A Africa was, unbelievable 

nwvrnl nf ® Ir^iuent resort In a gSc 

ffi fn fo™<I at Oxyrhyn- 

Hr T^^Pti .occui's a conversation which 
ImnS^lW f®P«fied withfanar^e. Even 
^ I®™Riar w^ith the Mian 
merchant and the Indian scholar,” '‘Evm the 


^Colonies in jhe Pab Eisi • 
ftiAMi'A ; By Dr. i?. G. Majumdar, •3I.A.> Ph d' 

+«/¥-f-6 + d+PP/. Price Rs. 15. To be had af 

P^Pot- Lahore, India ; 
and at the Orealer India Society Booh Dcoof 01 
Upper Circular Road, CahuUa. ^ ’ ’ 

wilPeomed^y Culture of India 

wai someday revolutionise our coneention nf 

SnoriE^“ yfA’^ainlyon Indian Records. 

AiinHA® },u srand transformation in 
Asiatic culture brought about bv India 

T.™? s.ociety had been Sm 
. ’^P , attention to thm 

much-neglected chapter of. Indian historv and 
It IS a matter of congratulation to Dr. Majumdar 

aua au^mdplogist of renown, to have 'oublkhi-vl 

te sumptuous, survey, of the polilca? social 
artistic, and religious life of the ancient HMn’ 

epigrapksts and archaeologists ll? Lth mI 
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Beroiigii?, Pinot and Parmsntier, Oabatoa pd 
lymoBlei,’ iliat we are indebted for the slow 
lecffwery of this chapter of onr history , rropa 
But as all their publications are in 
Frein.'li, tlie.v were sealed boohs^ to most of our 
fK'liolars, IM'oreoYor tlio ‘hnade-in-'England books 
no iBilinii histoiT and art (not exeladin^ toe 
Oxhird Hirtory and the Cambridge History, etc.) 
i^etray a curiously iinhistorifal tendency to ignore 
fills positive aspect of Indian coltmal expansion. 
Tills has resulted in a lamentable lack of 
interest in the history of ‘'Greater India' , m 
most of oiir academic circles, not excluding 
the Universities. Tims Prof. Majiimdar has 
rendered a great service to the cause of Indo- 
log? by iiiakiisg the researches of foreign scholars 
accessible to our Indian archaeologists and 
eiiigraplii&ts, who are- sure to profit by this 
widening of their historical outlook. The survey 
cd a single colony— Ohampa— has occupied over 

five hundrecl pages ! So we can imagine the 
inagintmle of the task that is lyjng before m 
and we congratulate Dr. Majumdar on having 
boldly come forward to grapple with it The 
Fiinjab Sanslait Boole Depot also deserves 
.all'piaise for undertalnng to print the volumes 
that arc being prepared by Dr. Majumdar. 
The inscriptions have been printed in Devanagari 
script for the benefit of the Indian scholars 
and the price is very reasonable, when the 
cost of production is taken into consideration. 
The ; members of the Greater India Society wiii 
get a special concession rate for which applica- 
tion should be sent to the Society's Office, 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

A DicTioxAur OF HnTsn ARcinTECTiJKE : By 
Pramnna Kumar Aekarya^ PhD., D.Lit„ 

Professor of Smiskrit Allahabad University. 
Pahlkkecl hij the Oxford University Press. Pp. XX 
+ <967. 

While Hindu Painting and Decorative art 
were hovering between hope and despair as 
to the chance of gaining “occideBtab’’ recogni- 
tion (the only recegnitiou that earned weight 1) 
Hindu architecture attracted the notice of all 
expeTta by its undeniable grandeur and origmali- 
ty. Ever, since the publication of the ‘‘Essay on 
the Architecture of the Hindus” by Ram *Ra 5 j, 
published jn London (1834), there was a steady 
increase m the appreciation of the Hindu style 

■ and pi: the stone epics of India. The monumental 
snidifsorEfuenaralalaMfira on Onssan architecture, 

.followed by the work of Manomohan Ganguli, 
-have deniopstrated that the interest in the subject 

■ was ; growmg. ' The enormous documentation of 
CuDBigha to, Burgess, and others of the Archaeological 

, survey ^ ehallenged the attention of artists and' 
archaeologits all over the world. But , the indi- 
genous tradition of India with regard to the 
mmm and ait- of' Architecture 'did not 

-receiye the serious examiiiatioB ' long over- 
due, ^ before Dr. Aciharya came forward to 
devote years of his - academic studies 'toUthe 
diieidate of the problems ’ol the’ Hindu'. SHilpa- 
smsfm Accidenmly ■ coming > across a-., copy ■ 
Maimam , he plunged -deeper and deeperJntO'the' 
intricacies pf ■ lithciu eonstiBetional science: tM'- 
more ■ lnfEmg were the .piobtems of the nexm' 
vpieaerved - 

■more/ 


led to the development of this spleoded Dictionary 
—the first of its kfnd—o! Hindu architecture. Thanks 
to the comprehensiveness of Hindu masters of 
the science. Architecture in the work has been 
treated in its broadest sense, implying practically 
everything that is constructed,— from buildings 

religious and secular to towii-planBijag, laying out 
of gardens, making of roads, bridges, tanks, drains 
moats, etc., as well as the furniture and convey- 
ances. Thus the dictioiiary of Dr. Aeharya gives 
us for the first time in a handy volume a rich 
vocabulary hitherto unknown or only vaguely 
known. Dr. Aeharya has earned the permaoent 
gratitude of all Indologists by collating 
and collecting not only manuscriDts (largely 
unpublished) but also the epfgraphic data scattered 
In the bewildering documents of Indian inscriptions 
which have given a sureness of touch and a 
precision of connotation that are admirable. Dr. 
Aeharya has spared no pains to put the meaning 
of the terms as much beyond doubt as possible, 
for he has placed the terms invariably in their organ- 
ic context by auoting in extenso from the general- 
ly inaccessibie texts. Thus theidictionary will not 
only' react in a wholesome way on our accepted 
notions of Hindu art and archaeology hut also 
on the future compilation of a comparative lexicon 
of the Hindu technical terms— our future 
ParihJiashendu-SliekMra. 

As a pioneer work, it will hold its place high 
amongst the recent publications of Indoiogy. As 
a pioneer work again the author, let us hope, will 
take constant note of friendly suggestions -with a- v--/ 
view to enhance the scientific value of this lexicon. 
While comparisons with European treatises on 
Architecture {eg. Vitm\ius) are interesting, it is 
more useful to make each term shine Indubitably 
out of a comprehensive juxtaposition of pertinent 
texts found, published or noticed anywhere in 
India, with a special eye on local peculiarities and 
their correlation with regional styles. Rich materials 
are still l.ving idle in the latest publications of 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit series {exj.. Manjusri- 
Mula-Kalpa or Tantra. translated into Tibetan) and 
in the Gaekwad Sanskrit series (e^g. Samara, ogana- 
vSutradhara and Manasollasa, etc-.). So Laufer^s 
Monograph on Chitralaksharm seems not to have 
been utilised. Bat the more serious omission is 
perceptible in another field which has iiir- 
nished some of the noblest specimens of 
Indian architecture. I mean the field of Greater 
India ^ where we ^ meet even today Borobudur 
pTocIaimiiDg the titanic architech tonic genius of 
the Sailendra sovereigns of Srivijaya I Sumatra, 
Java) and Angkor-VaL Jlie soaring Yiinana of 
Vishnu constructed by King Paramavfshnuioka of 
Camboj and designed by the master Architect 
Divakara. Let m hope that in his next edition Dn 
Aeharya will enrich nis' lexicon by incorporating 
the data imbedded in the epigraphic and monu- 
mental documents of Greater India. 

Two appendices containing enumerations of the 
important Sanskrit treatiseson Architecture and ■' 
of 'historical architects, enhance the value M the ' 
book. ^ May we reciuest the learned lexicographer ' 
to add a gpeeial appendix of the technical terms ’ 
and names scattered in the vanous living verna- 
' cukrs ot India where we 'find, as in , Orissa (cl 
^ ,Bose f Konarak), native' architects still' 
';ijonati-ubtmg: ^ according -to their -Mmacul^r Vastu ■' 
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Sliastras or even coiiserv!D| 2 f a i-ieh tradition in 
hhma vooabuiary (om! or textiml)? 

Ihdiajt Architectobe Accobdiko to Makasara- 
BHILPASHA8TRA : Dr. Pfmanna Kumar Aeka^^u* 

Oxford University Fres,% Pp. iF*f26‘8, 

^ , Tills voliiEie Incorporates the general problems, 
iiistqrical. as well as textual, that form me intro- 
dnction to Dr. Acharyg’s Dictionary. In the first 
thirty pages the author gives a tantalising survey 
of the popularity of Architecture evinced by the 
\ the Buddhist and the classical literature. 
We hope that the author will mahe the treat- 
ment more exhaustive. The next hundred pages 
are devoted to a very useful summarising of the 
contents of the outstanding SMlpa-shastras, e.g., 
Mamamra. Mayarmta, and such manuals ascribed 
to Visvakarma, Agastya, Kasyapa, Mandana and 
others. The comparison instituted between 
Mam^ara'and Vitravms may or may not lead to 
a disrrjvery of the order of that of a Bomalm 

hmmmffia and _ Hora^shmira yet the similarities 
are Btriking. But the most Important sections 

are the author’s discussions relating 'to' the 

three styles oip orders of srchiteeturs—Nagara, 
V«''sa.ra and Dravlda — representing the three geo- 
-graidiical.Aivibions of India ^ We recommeBd^ the- ' 
,, ;OiM>kS' of pr Aeharya to all Indologists- and expect - 
eagerly the pr:b!icatioa of the two supplementary 
V volumes now in press. . 

PtolemFs , GEOGBAPin: : EdiUi hy Prof. 8. K 
jiazmndar M.A. Published hy Ohakramrii 

ChaUer^m S Oa. Price Rs. 15. 

This, is a reprint of MeOrindle’s Eaglish 
transktiou of the Greek text of Ptolemy, 
the . famous geographer of Alexandria. It is 
an,, indispensable guide to the study of 'early 
.:tTade, routes and .inter-oeeanic commerce '-of Asia 
/ with india^as its centre. The, editor and publisher 
;Jiaa ..spared no pains .to,, make the new .edition 
attractive and readable. 

Ealldas Nag 


some compositions, e,g„ "'Manikchanclra Rajar Gan”, 
m the llth-12th century cannot be accepted. 
This book Is in the line of , those of Dr. Sen and 
possess the same merits and defectS'“-“it is Ml 
of descriptions which are often long drawn, and 
devoid of constructive and comparative criticism. 
Dr. Barua does not hit the right point when he 
says that Bengal Vaishnavism reigns in Pastoral 
and Agricultural region and the mountainous or 
hilly regions formed' the centre of Saivism. 

Rames BAsm 


HINDI 

hook of Ilmdi poems, pocket edi^- 
turn ; PP- BBS, price Re. 1. ■ Sommi 1984. Pub- 
lished hy the author Mr. Mathilisaran Qupia, 
GMragmn (Disi. Jhansi), IZ P. 

. Mr. Maithillsaran Gupta is ■ the premier Hindi 
poet Yet below 44, Mafthilisaran has already 
carved out a niche lor himself in the gallery of 
the poets of India. In this little book he has 
surpassed even his former compositions. Select- 
ing a metre so popular in Hindi, as to be ■ known 
to every woman, child, and rustlc'“-‘’pram Ganyai\ 
’which is familiar from its age-long lecitation ■ m 
the early morning hj a class of Brahman beggars 
fcalled singers of SaramKs life) the poet has ^ 
composed short poems on various patriotic and 
social topics. He employs, as in all his last 
pieces, the spoken language, and a style of wh t u 
he is practically the father. The orthodox Hudu 
will read in the lines of Mndu his own self, ■ 
while the radical Arya-samajist will feel reading 
the poems that Maithilisaran is fast becoming a 
Gurukula reformer. His sentiments are traditional , 
yet reforming, rightly full of fire and love for 
this land of Rama and Krishna, Buddha and Kapila, 
Gandhi and Rabindranath. 

1, P. Ja-vabwap 


Aspects of Bengali Society from old Bengali 
Iuteeatitee : By Mr. Tamonash- Chandra Das 
Gupta M A., Rmntanu Laldri Research Scholar^ 
Calmlta University. G. U Press, 1927. 

The author who has given several years for his 
labours as a Research worker in the Bengali 
department of the University of Calcutta has pro- 
duced this monograph on his special subject. He 
has patiently and faithfully collected the materials 
on eleven topics, and those who depend on and 
are ra need of such materials will derive much 
benent from the work under notice. The author 
has clone his bit so far as the materials are worth,- 
but we are at a loss to endorse the opinion of Dr. 
B. M. Bariia, \vho says in the Foreword eontiibuted 
by him, I think Mr. Das Gupta has done well 
not launclijpg upon an ambitious schema” The 
evidences qt old Bengali literature for the recon- 
sfruelion of the social history of Bengal on a 
synthetic principle are mostly insecure, and one 
' cannot accept them without correcting or eorrobo- 
mtmg ' them' by other colatteral materials derived 
|rom . m'ore tr^stworihy^ sources. Our author 
fbilows Rai Dr. D. C. Sen Balmdhr in historical 
matters ■and is thus led astray. The dates of 


Pallava : By J/r. Sumilramandan Pania, Pub- 
lished by the Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. 1926. 

This nicely gohiip book of poems is surely 
a rare literary treat in modem Hindi poetry. 
We had oecassion to express our opinion show- 
ing the merit and promise of this young ^oet. 
several years ago. In the meantime his muse 
has gained fresh powers of imagination and 
expression. We at once mark here a new depar- 
ture both in the form and spirit of Hindi poetry. 
As, usual, the entire attention of the po’et is not 
taken, up by the cares for metrical perfection, 
nor is the natural flow of poetry retarded, by the 
froth and fumes of over-ornamentatiou. The 
courage of conviction on the part of the poet 
as regards breakiii'^ some cherished and iiBalter- 
able lav/s of versification In Hindi has been 
amply repaid, and here we have a number of 
lyrics .which have not lost their music. Ixperi- 
mentation on these and similar lines will help 
a great deal in raising Hindi poetry to the level ' 
of really advanced literature capable of voicing ' 
new idea and ideals. 

The Introduction which is rather long '.’VjJly", 

discusses , the ,,vei:se-f orms-,. and- :-- several.-,, 

Eindn and compares them with those of Banskrit- 
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J?a,ragraphs on the use and 
S!f ^ SI'S ®lso 
of ife Hm ‘T'’® hnowledg-e of the real mnsio 
nL- )' ® .ha''’e never come across 
fjiLh SsifiahS “ ‘ rationale of 

wittfpoIlilTSe Se?"' “ 

r * U: Bij Mr. Gulahraii, 
Aa-i^sn Praclmrini 

has been dealt 

}'im m this -work m a lucid style. This work 
■ nieanj: for the students and 

taSSL“-i,sr„s “foS* i5te‘7h j‘.s 
lBa!a"*Sa Wese”! '™" “"’ *'“<*»"* »< 

7 Kshemananda 

ISi &.ste.&hff2,a-PrnteuA- 

f^p untouchable O?) saint of 

ly? called Tri-K-Kural 

fehef of ^ft¥ ?p“*° can i-ightly claim the 

emmet ot the Tamil Yeda. If one wishes m i 

an^”^f)iPh? senius of the Tamil people 

A stndfof t “""Lii*? Tri-K-Eural. 

s^^hnht^« inpti.a nece^ssary to complete a 
wS”® of Indian literature as a • 

wiV« ’o„i, • ® which is a collection of ■ 

cpoU! /elating to religious domestic ^ 

chiral *P°ral and political alfairs, is said to ’ be ^ 
aid a . peculiar dekh, simpltoity 

tralfc^r®®! ®'’P its own?'^ The c 

ifAtehiSi it“®r, to northern Indiana t 

al® to he ,publishers are r 

wwi- ?i '■'3®'°*^®? including such an important t 
wmk in their senes- which is being pricXve^ tl 


three gathm of the original together 
with the commentary. In the course of explaining 
Ae. second gailm, the commentator, Abhayadevl 
Sun, discusses at great length the inter-relation 
between a word and its meaning, refuting different 
■ spi^oois and establis^hfng 
of the according to the stand-points 

pi me Jams, For criticism lie quotes profnselv 
word's, the SJoJmvartika of Knmarila ac’d 
the Tattvamnifjraha of Bantira ksita published re- 
%® ^<iehmd Oriental Seril. Ocmiot 
nlo authors, such as Dlunaga and 

Dh^rmaiirffi are also quoted. For example, on p. 
I)‘nnw= beginning with ‘ha iaf j” is from 

vpr^i 171 version) 

etc ?s ^ PV^- 209, “pararthas” 

S;o!Mi\°lfo,?S'&.Yrr“s 


fevtV Aooi:, A .-r^mmpravesa (Sanskrit 

ktrf P- Dharma- 

Kiittis Ngagabtndu, Bibliotheca Buddhica. p 73 
besides m th^ ■«rr.,-!rc “s i.„ :r^’ A': '®' 


fid Pr°f- Ramahanta 

ve/namik™ *2haraoteristio of the Indian 

i ’'S^t3:aeuiajs tliat they were almncit tvP 

f prose writings in mediaeval times The ^snirff 
d«lw mcdemism haw driven us^ ?n 

B? tl powerful medium of e?preTrion 

ISKif su^k 

'I,-,:-' ' ■ Bakes Bastj 


' 8AN8IRIT-BNGLISH • ,. 

rnmlssms 


■ iail ParTE ^ ^«ratmmmndira, Mmda- 
»ibtiomg*^*?he^first^*^^'t° hf tils Pleasure in 


f flf ] ^ ipentioned by the editors’ 

known iutek pwLophy!''"' 

reflects great credit on the editors 
i mandhw tiff®!*!® and Ae Pnratattva- 

1 SI'^blLVUbish^**®* 

- VlDHUSHEICHAEA BHATTAOHAKyA 

^ IFjwf a 7 ^>sahaja : By Somamllia. 

> tpifi a IntroducUon %n EncMsli Im V 

Sfa of tbi hA® that of^Krishna Deva- 

tfiere lived during this period that 

tWu® A!3.t 1 • ^ ^.^saraja. the gnm and guide of 
^^“5* p?-.Yas also at the head of the 
Dpiversity at \ijayanagar. He was a great 
/aishnava apostie and belonged to the school 
ISat ^tf ^^‘^‘^bvaeharya. It is also to be marked 
to Cliaitanya, a younger contemporary took 
Samgasa trom an ascetic of Vya.sarayAs lina 
saint was_ not a mere ascetic • he was 
not blind to the practical affairs of life. He ^ was a 
power ^behind the. throne, and effected a sort of 
Hindu-iluslim amity. ‘‘Sri Yyasaraya obtained— 
camel, as an honour from 
MohaiMedan sovereigns.” His life was depicted 
in a Cham;pii Kavya, in Sanskrit by a contemno 
rary poet named Somanatha, the MS.'^ of wMrfi ^as 
been unearthed and ably edited byMr lao Tho 

SSfihfii, r’ •». ;Kw,S Sy S 

phS jitorature “T&*afe‘° sS™F 

illustrations, one being an oId*picture of the siiuf 

mi another an old imige of his™l 

Sames Basf. 

■ OEIYA 

■ W!^l Schilyu PresB. Cuttaek. 1S27. ' ■ 





THOMAS HARDT 


' TOlnmeS' stowing the deep study of the subject: on 
the part'Of the author. The poems and Bhajaiis in 
the -two, parts of the Ferm A%d betray great labour 

.and perseverance, 

Tiis Lxbe^bihjs ACTtvims ob' 'fiiB BArtofiA State ; 
PuUished by the. Library Sihvjak Suhdcari Mondal 
at the Ekashiriija Printing Press, BaroM, Cloth 
bound Profusely Ulmtraled Pp. IW. Prlee- Ih 8. 

(1927). 

This book, the iirst of its kind, in Biijarati m 
fall of information and readible matter. Ail 
sorts of activities of the public Libraries of the 
Stat 0 “-which as every one knows are State-aided— 
are set 'out he?'‘e, and illustrated by charts, maps 
and pictures. What the Libraries have done to 
enliven the dark lives of the villagers can be seen 
here as in a mirror. It was highly necessary to 
publish such a book as very few* people outside 
the State know* the beneficial wmrk it was doing 
to educate its own subjects in this coaimeadibie 
“way. 

SilRI BuDDHI-SaCIAR SiTEI IfE-MOaiAO Yolitme. 

The late Biiddhi-Sagar Suriji -was a revered 
Jain Saint, noted also for his literary work. This, 
volume contains many tributes to his good work- 
as a literary man and a religious preceptor. 

You AviLU HOT uuDERSTAHi) IT I Bij 3£ami IC 
DesaL 

This is a pleasant translation or rather adap- 
tation of Count Tolstoy’s The wisdom of Children’, 
we do not doubt that children woolcl like it. 

K. J. 


of India. In Bengal we have 'a few eminent- 
scholars like Dr. Suniti Earnar- Ohatterjee, who; 
have made a special study of the • origin ' and 
growth of the Bengali Language. But there are' 
very few scholars wfi(i have devoted their ■■ time 
and energy for the study of ■ Ori^^'a, Hindi and 
other vernacnlarB of India. We, therefore welcome 
the present book from the pen of Pandit Mishra, 
who is an Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
of Indian Vernaculars of the Calcutta University. 
The book opens with a chapter on the geography 
of Orissa, its present situation, its boundaries, its 
natural divisions and its population. It is followed 
by an account of the antiquity of Orissa. From 
the third chapter onwards, the author discusses 
the origin and development the Oriya alphabets, 
Its phonetics and the Oriya nouns, pronouns and 
verbs* in the eleventh chapter, the writer gives 
some examples from, the old Oriva literature. In 
the last chapter, he puts in a strong plea for the 
introduction of reform in the Oriya language. The 
book Is dedicated to Lieutenant Maharaj Puma 
Chandra Bhanj Deo of Mayurbhanja. We congra- 
tulate the author in his success. 

P. B. 


GUJARATI 

The white side of UzIrk .Krishva ard the two 
p„.\RTs OF Gujarat xo Veot Nad. 

These are books written by Yakii lialwantrai 
haghunathji Desai of Baroda. They are substantial 


THOMAS HARDY 


le _ Victorians” “Wessex Poems and Other Verses” (1898), 
being described followed by “Poems of the Past and Present” 
: one looks at (15-02), both Tolumes containing poems written 
ites one would before 1871 but unpublisbed for thirty years 
t. Born _ three With “the Dynasts” (1904-08), “Satires of 
•ueen Victoria Circumstance” (1914) and “Late Lyrics and 

literary career Earlier” (1922) he established himself as 

n of Desperate a modern poet, but as a novelist he belongs 

he next year wholly to the nineteenth century. 

Pee”. The first These dates may help one to make up a 
his name, the melancholy phrase like “the last of the 

owers for the Victorians”, yet in literature one can never 

Eyes” (1873); be too cautious of thinking in periods. We 

mty-five years in the present age may sneer at things 

E _ the Native” Victorian ; Victorian morality, Victorian 

ridge” (1886), theology and Victorian literary ideals ; but 

11) and “Jnde before doing so we ought to pause and 

d-marks. His consider how much of this Viotorianism was 

to begin with to the taste of the people of the: .seventies 
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THOMAS HABDr 


id. infliieBce her character -but ' are to a great 
€xteat,' respoB.s!ble . for her 'miseries. The 
weakuess and indalgence of de Staacy most 
have' at least partly, ioflueoced bis^ootlook 
oo 'life aofl led to his extreme cyoicism and 
selfishness.. A good deal of Olym’s hardness 
.and Step,hen .Smith’s character was mooided 
■by their 'early life and iipbringiog, 'while 
with, .Angel Clare and Manston the implication 
is not, altogether absent 

Equally potent is the part nature plays 
in; human fortunes. Hardy often be,gins bis 
nov.els ' with a lonely pedestrian on a road 
and ' his chapters with a' reference to the 
w.eather, and the season, .the subsequent, 
scenes or paragraphs being skilfully evolved 
out of the opening natural description. But 
..sometimes as in' “the 'Return of the Hative” 
and “Tess” nature is more active: Egdon 
Heath influences and colours the whole 
course of human events in the story as to a 
certain extent Stancy Castle does in ^‘A 
Haodicean”, while at critical periods of Tess’s 
life the inanimate objects seem to react to 
her condition. Thus we may think of the 
"‘‘brown face^’ of Flintcombe Ash or of the 
hard monuments of Stonehenge or even of 
the mocking furniture of the room where 
^he oonfessess her past to Clare. 

The social surroundings of the leading 
characters are dwelt on with care. Hardy 
may not always be giving a photographically 
’faithful picture of the Wessex peasantry, 
but the representation of manners and 
customs true in the main ingredients 
is of value with reference to the moulding 
of character, if not of destiny. Even where 
we come across the exceptional individual 
like J ade or Henchard or Eustacia we cannot 
regard the figure as absolutely removed 
from the influence of social surroundings. 
The peasants of the country-side represented 
as semi-pagans, taken up with the supersti- 
tions and ceremonials of religion, diverted 
by primitive amusements, speaking a strictly 
provincial dialect, supply more than the 
local colour, for the individual cannot break 
away from his environment and society has 
its ultimate revenge on the rebel In the 
tragic story that Hardy unfolds before us 
we rarely come across a “hero"” or “villain” 
in the accepted, conventional sense. His 
heroes have often some trait or other which 
repels us, some hardness or inflexibility 
w^hich may not bring about his ultimate 
misery but which nevertheless prevents us 
from accepting him as our ideal Knight 

25—9 


iQs;:; 

and . Angel Clare ' Are ;of ' course ■■extreme 
instances ; but even with Clym or Gabriel 
Oak it is not possible always to sympathise, 
while Jude and Tess are so very much the 
victims of destiny that the term “hero” or 
“heroine” seems curiously inapplicable. 
There is practically no whole-hearted villain 
either,— the exceptions like Derriman or 
Dare, D’urberville or Troy being conventional 
types. 



This absence of “hero” and “villain” is 
mainly due to the desire to reproduce life 
in all accuracy, but this combined with the 
emphasis on chance and fate introduces a 
tragic story which produces an effect on 
the reader different from that produced by 
Shakesperean or Greek tragedy. Chance is 
surely prominent in every novel : Take “A 
Pair of Blue Byes” for instance it is an odd 
coincidence that Elfride while returning 
from her fateful journey should meet her one 
real enemy, Mrs. Jethway, that Knight should 
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of the second' Mrs. Swancourt 
and;^, . that ' he. ■ 'should be asked to ' review 
Elfride’s book. It is chaoce which leads 
to the loss of Darbeyfield’s horse and 
chance again which delivers her helpless 
to Alec on the irst occasion. The death of 
, Mrs. Yeobright and of Mrs. Mansion are 
similar chance happenings which influence 
,tlie destiny of numerous people who come 
^nto contact with them. Now when we 
find man as the passive victim of fate the 
sight of his sufferings raises in us the sense 
of the pathetic rather than what we usually 
describe as tragic, fills us with pity and 
depression but not with terror. The element 
of conflict, conflict of man with his fellow- 
mao or with social and moral forces which 
is the essence of Shakesperean tragedy is 
not too evident. The leading character 
is the victim of circumstances which over- 
whelm him and in this thei’e is more of 
kinship with Greek tragedy with a play of 
the type of Oedipus where man is helpless 
against fate. But there is a difference 
between Hardy’s tragic story and Sophocles’ 
in this that in the former the sufferer is 
weak and of humble position in life. He 
is not a prince or ruler of the land and his 
fall does not involve an entire state. More- 
over, the forces which bear him down are 
not supernatural but social, the forces of 
law or wealth or class- distinctions. 

The fact remains, however, that the human 
being suffers powerless and helpless, and are 
we to deduce from this an essentially 
pessimistic outlook on life? When we 
remeniber the sufferings of Jude, blows fast 
following one another, when we think of 
the comment on the “President of the 

Immortals” in the description of Tess’s 
death, it is hard to describe the attitude 
as other than pessimistic. Yet the aid of 
the poems has to be sought before a final 
judgment can be pronounced, for a conclu- 
sion drawn from objective narratives 
about the author’s personal ideas 
always be mistaken. 

Hardy’s poetry has been variously 

judged, but there is unanimity in 

this _ that on the purely technical 
side it always lacks mastery. Hardy is 
deficient in his appreciation of the “Potential” 
energies of words as distinct from their mere 
meaning. He can weare patterns of accent 
and rhyme but there is the constant danger 
lapse into prose. There are fine 
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Well-Beloved, where between lines of th& 
highest poetry we may come across perfectly 
flat lines like : 

“0 fatuous man, this truth infer, 

Brides are not what they seem.” 

The poems most worth reading seem to- 
be those with a philosophical or psychological 
interest, particularly the latter; but the “Late 
Lyrics” have often a purely lyrical note 
apart from all logic and metaphysics. Take 
for example the very first lines of the yolume. 
This is the weather the Cuckoo likes and so 
do I” etc. or Going and Staying.” “The 
moving sun-shapes on the Spray . The Sparkles 
where the brook was flowing” etc. 

But here we cannot expatiate on the 
purely poetical Qualities of Hardy we 
have to examine his poems to see if they 
would supply any key to his outlook on life. 
Take a poem like “The Child and the Sage” 
where as a child he protests against the 
philosopher’s idea that there must be sorrow 
in a life of pleasure : 

You say, 0 Sage, when weather-checked,, 

I have been favoured so 

With cloudless skies, I must expect 

This dash of rain or snow.’ 

And thus you do not count upon 
Continuance of joy ; 

But when at ease, expect anon 
A burden of annoy. 

But Sage— this Earth why not a place' 

Where no reprisals reign. 

Where never a spell of pleasantness 
Makes reasonable a pain ?” 

This is a prevailing note in Hardy’s work 
he is often protesting against the judgments 
and conditions of the world, desiring' 
and hoping for something better. But it is not 
always that, for at times the hope for something 
betterseems utterly futile. This alternation of 
optimism and pessimism is best expressed 
through the Pities” and the “Ironies” of 
the Dynasts, a work too vast in its scope 
and too complicated in its structure to be 
more than incidentally referred to here : to 
the Pities the world appears as a terrible- 
tragedy aad to the Ironies as an entertaining, 
comedy. Bat the sight of the tragedy con- 
vinces the Pities that there must ultimately 
be some good, while the Ironies detect an 
innate malice at the basis of human affairs^ 
world because it is 
guiaed by this imrpose of deliberate* 


THESE THINGS SHALL BE 
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eraelty.” They go on suggesting to the 
spirit of the years who sits unmoved, aloof 
that this or that “shows signs of eventual 
good or continual maliginty,” but the spirit 
of the years placidly answers that “the 
purpose of existence is neither good nor bad, 
■but simply to exist.” So we are left where 
we started from and find that Hardy offers 
perhaps the best explanation when he says : 

“If way to the Better there be 

It exacts a full look at the Worst.” 


SHADOW OF EARTH 

There is immortal day : 

What we call rsi^ht 
Is Dot the fault of light— 

Earth gets in its own way. 

Night is mere shadow of earth. 
We should not blame the snn 
If Shanghai shades Yerdnn : 

No, blame the world’s own girth ! 

Par DOW America ... 

Now A sia . . . reaches np, 

A child for a gold cup— ■ 

Both greedy for one star. 

Each tramples down the other 
And snatches at the sun 
In turn : night for each one 
Is shadow of his brother. 

And, shadowed, each forgets— 
Beyond the obtuse clay — 

Haloed with deathless day, 

The sun that never sets ! 

E. Merrill Eoot. 

'From '^The World Tomorrow^ 


f 

So he louked at the Worst and could make 
up his own epitaph in the following strain : 

“I never cared for life : life cared for me, 
And hence I owed it some fidelity. 

It now says, ‘cease : at length thou hast 

learned to, grind: 

SuflScient toll for an unwilling mind, 

And I dismiss thee — not without regard 
That thou didst ask me no ill-advised 

reward, '■ 

Nor sought in me much more than thou 

couldst find.’” 


THESE THINGS 8HAEL BE 

These things shall be ! A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise. 
With flame of freedom in their soul 
And light of science in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 

New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier music fill the skies; 

And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 

JoBK Addington Symonds. 











Srijukta Qolapsundari Devi 

ItwiB will open the CoDference which will 
be attended by emiBent lady delegates from 
all parts of India. The presence of re presen* 
tative women from every province of India 
at Delhi dnring the Assembly session wilL 
it IS hoped, indirectly help to sbbnre the 


The Late Annapurna Devi 

From the women^'s point of view the most 
notable event during the Congress week at 
Madras was the celebration' of a Women’s 
Indian women expressed their 
opinions on problems concerning India. The 
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unify of Indian womanhood was folly demon- 
strated 00,' f.his ocCvasion by the Presidents 
and spe,akers. Mrs, P. .K, , Sen* .(wife of 
Justice P. IL Sen of .Patna High Court), a 
talented Bengalee .kdy, opened the proceed- 
ings on, the irst day, which was presided 
over by Mrs. Jankibai Bhat ' of Poona.' Mrs. 
Elbe of Indore ope.ned the second day’s m.eet- 
Ing held under the ' presidency . of ' Dr. 
Mnthulakshmi Ammal, M. L 0 . Another 
event worthy of note in connection with the 
Indian National Congress was the organisation 
of lady-volunteers under the captaincy of Mrs. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhayaya and Mrs. R 
Lakshmfpati, who, clad in orange-red lihaddar 
■Sarees, rendered splendid service. Stri- 
Bharma pays them the foEowing well deserved 
tribute : 



[Mrs. R Erishna Bai 


that sex fear is an exaggerated relic of a militarist 
age, at any rate in an atmosphere where tne service 
of the nation is a unifier of ail differences ” 


We are glad ■ to learn that : Srijto 
Golapsuotari Devi, widow of the late Baba 
Harimohun Eoy, grandson of Rafa Eammohun 



Miss K Accamma 


They seemed to glow like flames from ; 
s^nticial and punfieatory fire in the public life 
Onarge of sixty such young women night and dai 
amid such crowds was no light task. That the^ 
were able to move freely about their duties withou 
worry from any race of men present is a proo; 


Roy, has expressed her readiness to establish 
an up-to-date Girls’ School and Widows’ Home 
in connection ^ with the Radhanagar Ram- 
mohun Memorial, making an endowment for 
its maintenance. Mr. D. N. Pal and Prof, Dr. 
K. D. Nag went to Radhanagar recently to 
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inspect the' progress made in the construction 
of the biiildiBg and they took the opportunity 
of approaching this charitably disposed lady 
while they were her guests. This lady has 
recently established the Golapsundari-HarU 
mohun Charitable Dispensary in her village 
at a cost of over Rs. 25,000, and given away 
property of the value of over Rs. 75,000, for 
its upkeep; The opening ceremony of this 
beautiful building will soon be performed. 
Besides she has exacavated a number of tanks 
for the use of her villagers. Dr. Nag explained 
to Mrs. Roy that her memory would be wrell 
perpetuated if she would make a suitable 
endowment for the education of the girls in 
her village and impressed on her the neces- 
sity of creating good mothers for the regen- 
eration of India. She at once expressed her 



Miss Sakuntala Rao 


willingness to place a decent sum at the 
disposal of competent trustees to carry out 
this noble object ‘Tt is quite in the fitness 
of things” writes the Indian Messenger, “that 
she as the pautrabadhn (wife of the grandson) 
of the Raja should come forward to ame- 
liorate the condition of the womanhood of 


Bengal in whose cause Raja Rammobun Roy 
fought so valiantly while he lived.” Steps 
will immediately be taken to carry out her 
intention. 

Miss Sakijntalx Rao, m. a. (English and 
Sanskrit), adopted daughter of Mr. Hem- 
chandra Sarkar, m.a, Missionary, Sadbaran 
Brhama Samaj, Calcutta has been awarded 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
a Post-Graduate Research Scholarship 'of 
Rs. 100 a month. She is working under Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, m.a, Ph.d., Carmichael 
Professor, University of Calcutta, and the 
subject of her research is ‘'Women in 
Ancient India.” Miss. Sakuntala Rao is an adept 
in housekeeping also. 

Miss Kamala Bose, b.a., whose picture 
we reproduce elsewhere in this issue, 
participated in the World Gonference on 
New Education held at Locarno in August 



Malur Lakshmi Amma 


last. Miss Bose is the daughter of the late 
Rev. Mathuranath Bose, b.l., of Faridpur 
(Bengal). After graduating, with Honours 
in Philosophy, from the Bethune College, 
Calcutta she took to educational work in 
which capacity she has been working for 
the last fifteen years in several provinces 
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in India, Bengal, JJ, E and the Panjab. 
She received a Certificate of Honour from 
GovernTiient in recognition of her 'ediicatiooal 
work in Bast Bengal and was awarded a 
medal for services in conoeoHon with the War. 

Sroiati An^’aporxa Devi, author of ' a 
number of Telugu books and founder of the 
Mohandas ..Eliaddar Parisramalayam at Eilore 
died recently at the' age of 27. She had 
received her education at the ' Brahmo Girls’ 
School, Calcutta. She .spoke English fluently 
and, assisted Mahatma Gandhi in connection 
with collectio,n of founds for .Khaddar work. She 
kept herself in touch with the Non-cooperation 
move.menl*--ia . fact dedicated herself to it.’ 
She rendered valuable ' services as the 
captain of lady volunteers at the Coconada 
Congress, In an obituary note in Young 
India Mahatma Gandhi says of her : 

Indeed I have io3t more than a devoted 
follower. I feel like having lost one of my many 
daughters whom I have the good fortune to own 
throughout India. And she was among the very 
best of these. She never wavered in her faith 
and worked without expectation of praise or 
reward. I wish that many wives will acciuire, by 
their purity and singie-miaded devotion the gentle 
but commanding influence Annapurna Devi 
acquired over her husband. 

We learn that attempts are being made 
to perpetuate her memory by establishing a 
National Girls’ School, starting an Adult 
Education School for women through Zenana 
Mission and by founding a medal in her 
name in the Andhra University. 

Miss. R. Bai bX, n. t. of 

Rajahmundry is the first Naidu lady graduate 
to take the l. t, degree. She is besides a 
painter of great promise and her 
paintings have won a certificate of merit at 
at the Madras Exhibition and praise at the 
Poona and Bombay Exhibitions. She is also 
a good musician and a master of the 
violin and the Veena—the queen of the 
South Indian Musical instruments. She 
takes part in public life and recently 
opened the Non-Brahmin Youth Gonfereoce 
at Madras. As befitting her varied talaots, 
she has been entrusted with the editorial 
charge of the '‘'Art and Woma7i^^ section of 
the Journal of the Non- Brahmin Central 
League of Madras. 


. We learn, that Mrs. Patavardhan- ■ has- 
recently been appointed by government as 
an Honorary Magistrate for Madras. 

Prom how long ago, we do not know,, 
almost every village has possessed elderly 
Hindu ladies having a knowledge of simples,, 
and some ladies belonging to the Vaidya 
(physician) caste have been known to« 
practise the art of healing according to the 
ancient Hindu Ayurvedic system medicine. 
Prom the last quarter of the last century,. 
Indian women have been taking to the 
practise of the western system of medicine,. 



Mrs. Patavardhan 


surgery and midwifery in increasing 
numbers. They hail from every province 
of India. Dr. K. Accamma mb., bs is the first 
medical graduate from the little province of 
Coorg. Another Indian lady of high caste, Miss 
Maluk Lakshmi AM3rA, of Mvsore who has just 
arrived in India after 5V2 years’ stay in Scot- 
land was among those who received the degree 
of M B, Ch.B.v at the Glasgow University Goo- 
vocation. She is the first Indian woman to- 
receive a medical degree at GilmorehiiL 
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Caliimniators of MBhammad 

(A Beioinder) 

I 

About throe weehs ago tlie August issue of 
The Moder7i Review came into my hands. In the 
correspondence column “A sympathiser draws 
attention to some hadiihs about the relationship 
of the Prophet of Islam with women. As he 
suspects the interpretation of the passages put 
on them by the non-Muslim author and asks their 
true interpretations, I take this opportunity to 

f *ve briefly my views on this point. Of course, 
do not claim myself to be anything but an 
ordinary student of Islam. 

At the outset it should be known that from 
their very character the hadiihs (Traditions) 
cannot be absolutely reliable, depended as they on 
oral transmission for several generations before 
they were finally eodifled. In fact, there is no 
consensus in the Muslim world about the anthen-' 
ticity of the particular kadiths* For example, the 
shiahs do not accept the Sahib Bukhari and the 
other collections of Traditions of the sunnis. It 
is also well-known that there were many fabricators 
of the traditions. From internal evidence also a 
number of the Traditions are unacceptable on the 
ground of their mutual contradictions and of their 
supernatural element against all reason and science. 
These matters are known to every student of the 
Hadiih literature. 

On the abov-e grounds I would have summarily 
passed oyer the Tradition reported by Hadrat 
Aishah, had it not contained a verse of the 
Qiiran translated as : *‘Thou mayest decline. 
-Crime in thee.” The correct translation as given 
by Maulana Muhammad Ali, ma., of Lahore, will 
stand as follows : ‘ Thou mayest put off whom 
thou pleasest of them, and thou mayest take to 
thee, whorn thou pleasest, and whom thou desirest 
of those whom thou hadst separated provisionally, 
no blame attaches to thee’.’ I should here Quote 
also the eonttnuation of the same verse : '‘This 
is most proper, so that their eves may be cool and 
they may not grieve,, and that they should be 
pleased, all of them, with what thou givest them 
and Allah knows what is in your hearts and 
Allah IS knowing, forbearing.” 

^^'%raagihg"Vthe5Pr6-: 


Here there is nothing ’ 


phet’s reputation” as has been imagined by the 
learned Professor, for the verse in question simply 
gives some regulations about the dealings of the 
Prophet with his own wives. This is agreed by 
ail and is also clear from the context. All the 
wives of Piophet (he had married them according 
to the custom of his country, before the revelation 
of the Quran curtailing polygamy to four wives 
and recommendino monogamy) were anxious to 
live with him constantly, they loved him so much 
(see the last portion of the verse quoted). This 
would have been a serious interruption to the 
religious pursuits of the Prophet in which he was 
engaged and at the same time he was keenly 
conscious of his responsibilities towards his wives. 
It was, therefore, necessary to have a revelation 
(to an agnostic, the voice of his conscience) 
touching this matter. Maulana Muhammad Ali 
comments on this verse as follows : ‘'This verse 
must be read along with vv. 28 and 29, where a 
choice is given to the Prophet’s wives to remain 
with him or to part. A similar choice is given 
here to the Prophet And when his wives 
preferred to lead simple lives with him rather 
than seek worldly goods by leaving him. the 
Prophet was no less considerate to their feelings 
for notwithstanding the choice given to him to 
retain such of his wives as he liked, he did not 
exercise this choice to the disadvantage of any 
one of them, but retained them ali, as they had 
chosen to remain with him. A reference is, indeed 
contained to vv. 28 and 29 in the words that 
they should he pleased, all of them, tviih what you 
give them,— -which indicates that this was altogether 
a new arrangement in which both paities were 
given free choice and both sacrifleed all other 
considerations to the sanctity of the marriage-tie. 
(p. 829). I quote here the verses referred to. 
“0 Prophet ! say to thy wives : if you desire this 
world’s life and its or nature then come, I will 
give you a provision and allow you to depart a 
goodly departing. And if you desire Allah and 
His Apostle and the better abode, then surely 
Allah has prepared for the doers of good among 
you a mighty reward.” 

_ To one not conversant with Arabic or Islamic 
literature the words '‘the women who gave them- 
selves to the apostle of God” quoted by “A 
Sympathiser” may convey an objectionable impre- 
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^PTon altfiffether, TiiPy are in fact a literal trans- 
lation of _ the Uararno words tea habat nafsaha 
h-nmhimJK contained in the previous verse. The 
nieaiiins is simply who^nffers herself in 
innri ifjfic , the 1 rpphet wttkoui any dowry 
•mahnr). This is the interpretation of Imam Abu 
i-ianifati and is borne out by the life of the Prophet 

ttiose 

« Girls jf ihe prophet desired to marry her”. 

1 really anxious to know more 

about the Private life of the Prophet I refer to the 
works of Sir Syed Ahmad. Mr. Amir Ali, and 
Maulana Muhammad Ali (of Lahore). In conclusion 
y ..hould observe that it is highly de.sirahle to 
have religiqu.s discussions for the sake of 
truth,_ it IS equally desirable that while 
speakioff , of tile ^^reat men of other iiationalitiew«3 or 
realigions, we glioiild be cautious in our expressions 
'SO as not to appear irrreverent. For example I 
may not 'believe in, SrikHshna, but T have no 
riffhj: to be irreverent to that great personage of 

' 'reSnbCT this religious controversialists 

. ^‘A Seevaxt'vOF Mother India” 

Mr. Thompson’s “Curse at Farewell” 

ttiT® interest an article entitled 

Mr Edward Thompson and Rabindranath Tagore’’ 
by Mr. Priya-Ranjan Sen in the January number 
.Though agreeing in the main 
with Mr. Sen r wish to lay the following before 
the readers of your Review. 

(a) "c^pn 'srIwPtT's 

translated the above as • j 

countenances again of < 
„ haven’s coquettes ?” ) 

1^, Jias translated by “eo- c 

Tf-C- is always used in aZod sense h 

and^ coquette always m a bad. So Mr. Thomn’ 1 

The oiigmal. Mr. Sen has not clearly pointed it h 

(b) ’tt?r n 

’Stif'l I" " 

■quate''' f^rtremely inade- Ii 

faithful ^rr' ro’ght have been more ct 

ra intul to the. original. He translates thus • “Tn tl 

lovinlir its 4moS K 

dow^unt cJnWn 1-rj- ■ translation (h 

ca. fOs COHtUilH th© SlgTUficanPfk of Tn ‘='f 

denff^n /• f'^in Sho^fhe th 

ttth of hme^'^su-f ^ shows thi ev 

the former f&v’ ‘^“Dot afford to omit ha 

whl chS ik translate as ; “I th 

•for ever.” memory with infinite love, and in' 

(c) “cirf?i srft^fir S 


; Sm spray-But where has gone the 

1 „f h®s taken exception to the translatinn 

( off^ft^andnp by ‘over-blown’ and ‘^themd 
r spray respectively, but has spoken nothing S fhe 
■ ®^her unacauraeies. Mr. Thompson, translafpr 
; sfpf Jfl cm hv “yon do not fcnm^ ri®® 

mles it ?” Though in Sanskrit meanv 

iA®o Within,” yetinBmf-ali 

It IS used m a secondary meaning, viz *\vhn 

the ..heart.” The translation“'’of "fMk’^°by ®^® 

cling’ and of by ‘'to go” are nnf- 

tory. Moreover, there is nothing im the ^orimnai 
corresponding to Mr. Thompson’s, ‘‘even whpn 
dead ' used as an adjective to flower. I thinkdhe 
following IS more correct :— 

‘Your heart I never read ? You do not tnr,w 
love knows the (lovers) heart ? A fuil-blo^’ 

wij fte perfume coaeeaf ?” 

a better meaning, * ^ives 

(d) 

evt? f » 

tra?sktiS“of 

"to tend,” or “to nursl^” ‘ ^ ^®'^® “®^“s 

Satindra Eumar Mukherjee 


le former f&v’ T to om t 

Ml ebwPl, itc ^ i^i^® fo translate as ; “I 

r evfrfl" ^ ‘ memory with infinite love, and 

(e) “(nrf?i ^arffif 

^ f ^p( VI fV c<2fV f 

Mr* translates : 

xour heart I never read ? 

■ io^® rules it ? Even when 

dead the flower overblown cling “ to SI 


_ About “Strange Coincidences” 

D^eSerffllv theT=ifi ? Modern 
^ fct’s Cmmercia?'Prolact? ^ 

: 12 years ago-from thp~^^^ published 

c Banerjee. who is auoted °ln of N. K 

: immediately fellows'^ and wfin^®i<. ®®®*®“o®, that 
recognised by Watt him-olf an authority 

might be used mOTe 'v ® Dictionary 

Index of referenX at the <^9°®- 

“W®tant use of this%ictfo5a^.^® ^°®^ 

India (W a^d^’toX the Sfe^lf ®f 

cottage production tollowf doLlv tbrnn^i, 
the pages of the famous book on fi,<. o i®-^^ 
Kropotkin, who h subject by 

(note) H7d ^ mentioned, pp 379. 

thorough investigations Into toe 

industries in Germamr e® oooditions ot small 

The exact passS^J’ 364 IfH® “ V°®s5a.» 

fea%rru°..sdi,l‘ 

S’ pSsfei tti’iSfui! 

negligence. P®®®'®^^ “ake amends for my 

Badha-Hamal Mukeriee 

_ Editor’s Note 


Paper Eaiaco at Weighs Little and Keeps 
Wearer Cool 

For steamer voyages, and on other occasions 
when a great amount of walking through heavy 
traffic is not necessary, raincoats made of water- 
proof paper have been introduced. As they do not 
cling so closely as those of rubber, they afford 


adjustable visor of transparent material to shield 
the eyes from the wind. It can be made of 
colorod goods to afford protection from the sun as* 
well and is considered a useful addition to the 
prevailing style of brimless turbans. 

-’Popular Mechanics 



Wind-shield on a Hat 


Paper Raincoat 

more ventilation and hence are cooler, weigh but 
little and can be folded np in small space. Modern 
meniods of water-proohog paper have been devel- 
oped to such a high degree of efficiency that swim- 
ming suits have been made of the material. 

- Popular Mechanics 

Wide lhar For Women’s Hats Shields 

, 'lyes' From Witii ■ ■ 

suited, to airplane travel or motoring 
a woman s hat introduced m - Paris has a wide 


Eight Miles-Straight Up 

How does it feel to soar more than eight 
miles into the air, higher than man has ever 
gone before, up where the air becomes too thin 
to support life; where the thermometer, headed 
for the absolute zero of outer space, has already 
reached nearly seventy below zero? 

A few weeks ag-> I did it, reached 42,470 feet 
above sea level and broke every world^s altitude 
^eord for any kind of craft—airpiane or balloon. 
Within a few weeks I am going up again^ 
n ■^^s.king more than 43,000 feet " An 
80,n00 cubic-foot balloon took me up from Scott- 
nejd, Belleville, III, and once I had reached its 
ceilmg, it brought me back so fast than I had to- 
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leave it and step off in. space with a parachute' to 
•cheek my descent 

At 42,000 feet, I .was .kept alive ■ by 
■compressed oxygen ffor the last four miles. 

Far below, ■cruising along the top of the cloud 
hanks at 13,000 .feet,, two escort planes, one with 
a movie photographer aboard and the other, wifnthe 
post surgeon .:as , passenger, hovered and watched me, 
though I could not pick them out of the mist 
Selo w, them, the clouds covered the land except for 
an occasional rift. Once, turough. such a crevasse, I 
caught a ,m.agnifi.cent 'view .of the .Mississippi and 
'the .Missouri, tracing their winding course for 
miles and miles to the north and the south. 

Up above, the cloudless sky was a deep, 
almost cobalt, blue. The dust particles that turn 



Capt Gray at 8,UuU ft. above iSea level 


sunlight white were ail below me and in the thin 
^nd rarefied air above, the sky was magnificent in 
t;he depth of its coloring. 

^ At 40 000 feet 1 had released the last of my . 
4,700 pounds of sand ballast and came to a stop. 
But I had prepared for that by having special 
-parachutes bin it to carry the weight of each 
piece of equipment One was attached to an 
oxygen cylinder which had been emptied on the 
way up, and the cylinder, a twenty* five- pound 
isteei flask, was dropped over the side. In the 
rare air, and weakend by breathing oxygen for 
some time, it seemed to me to weigh at least 150 
pounds as I struggled to lift it over the basket 
nm. The release of its weight was sufficient to 
mnd the balloon up another couple of thousand 
-feet— which broke the last world’s record, the 
-airplane mark of slightly over 40,000 feet claimed 
by a French pilot last fall. 
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" Comparative Records from the Tallest Building 
to the Biggest Mountains and the highest Airplane 
and Balloon flights 


At that height, though still distended, I knew 
the gas bag above contained less than one-eighth 
of the gas I had started with. As the balloon had 
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climbed into lighter air and the pressure against 
it was removed, the gas had rushed out ihrougo. 
the big appendix in the bottom, keejpng the 
silvered, fabric from, bursting. So long as I stayed 
up, the balloon would be full but once I started 
down the gas would begin to contract under the 
Increasing air pressure, so that if I could keep all 
the gas 1 had, there still would be less than 
10,000 cubic feet when I reached, the ground. 

If was time to start back and a slight pull 
on the valve cord, which passes up through the 
inside of the bag to the valve at the top, was 
sufficient to start the bag downward, and once 
started, it began to drop faster and faster, as the 
statoseope, which rer^ords the rate of ascent or 
descent, indicated. To check it, I began to attach 
parachutes to other articles of equipment and 
drop them over the side. The parachutes were 
designed to fall at sixteen feet a second, the same 
rat# as the large chutes used by flyers, but the 
bag was failing so much more rapidly that when 
I dropped things over the side they appeared to 
fly straight up in the air, because I ..went past 
them so fast It was queer to see twenty-flve- 
pound steel bottles apparently flying upward. 
Two more oxygen tanks, the storage batteiy used 
to run the eiectiic heater in my oxygen mask, 
my radio batteries and loud speaker, and Anally 
the wooden frame work which supported the 
sand-ballast bags, with all empty bags still 
attached were released to lighten the balloon. 
They served to check the descent somewhat, but 
not enough. Ordinarily a badly deflated ballon 
will flatten out and ‘"parachute” as it comes down, 
but for some reason mine didn’t. At 8,000 feet 
I got a sight over a tree top on a small marsh 
beyond, and discovered that the spot I was 
looking at kept right in line with the tree top, 
sure proof that my rate of descent and drift 
before the wind were just right to land me in the 
swamp. The bag was still falling 1,800 . feet a 
minute, which is twice the safe landing speed in a 
parachute, so I Anally was forced to leave my 
ship. 

Climbing up on the side of the basket, I 
held into^ the load ring above, in which ail the 
jigging is concentrated, reached for the valve 
line, pulled it down and tied it to the ring, so 
that the bag, when it reached the ground would 
deflate itself. Then I jumped and pulled the 
rip-cord ring of my chute, and drifted downward, 
while the movie plane circled around and filmed 
the final chapter. 

--Capt Hawthorne G. Gray, U. S- A* 
m Popular Mechanics 


Eevolving Funnel to make Wind 
Generate Power 

Mounted on a circular track so that it can 
always he pointed toward the wind, a huge 
funnel has been constructed by a California 
inventor for harnessing the breezes to generate 
electricity. The entire apparatus weighs about 
eighteen tons and is intended to so compress the 
wind that it will operate ten turbines as it rushes 
through the tunnel. These, in turn, would be 
made to actuate generators for making electricity. 


The inventor has calculated that as much as 
1,445 horsepower can be derived from the wind 
with this outfit and, if it proves a success, he 
will erect others in localities where strong winds 
prevail. 



Edison's Greatest Invention Half 
Century Old 

Fifty years ago, on Aug. 12, 1877, Thomas 
Edison scrawled four crude little diagrams on a 
scrap of paper, wrote across the bottom the 
laconic message, “Kreusi, Make this. Edison/*' 
added the date, and — the phonograph was born I 

Almost half a century later, on his eightietk 
birthday, the greatest inventor the world haa 
probably ever known picked up a scrap of paper 
on which a reporter had written. “By what: 
would you prefer to be remembered ?” and, with 
the same laconical briefness, wrote beneath the 
question two words-~“The phonograph.” 

The reason why the man who conceived the 
carbon-filament light, created central-station genera- 
ting systems, invented the non-acid storage 
battery, brought out multiplex telegraphy and 
gave a host of other inventions to the world, 
should pick the phonograph, whose greatest 
development has been in the field of entertammeut, 
as his premier achievement is twofold. First, he 
believes the surface of its sphere of usefulness 
has hardly been scratched. Secondly, as probably 
the most impelling reason, the phonograph was 
not a discovery but a true invention. No man 
had ever conceived recording the human voice for 
mechanical reproduction. 

Curiously enough, Edison did not set out to 
invent “frozen speech and music,” but was trying 
to perfect a telegraph repeater to record incoming 
messages and later repeat them mechanically to- 
another station. Having started in life as a 
telegraph operator, his first interests were in that 
field, and the phonograph was more or less of an 
accident. The repeater with which ho was 
experimenting bore a remarkable resemblance to 
the modern disk phonograph. In his notebook for 
that day he wrote: 

“Just tried experiment with diaphragm having 
an embossing point and held against paraffin 
paper moving rapidly. The speaking vibrations- 
are indented nicely and there’s no doubt that L 
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reproduce automati- 
the: liiiman 


voice 


shall be. able to store up and 
eally at any fntnie , time 
perfectly.” tv 

The telegraph repeater was ^ forgotten. „ In his 
mind he cool cl see exactly how a. phonograph 
should look.. The only' question was the best 
material to use. Paraffin was too soft ; the record 
wore out too ciuickiy. A hard wax would have 
been ideal, but would require months of research, 


Young Edison 


first Phonograph 


and he wanted immediate action. Tinfoil suggested 
itself— something soft and pliable, yet more 
durable than coated paper. On Aug. 12, the rough 
diagram was drawn, with a note to John Kreusi, 
his instrument maker, to “make this.” The 
mechanic also was told he could spend up to |18 
on the model 1 

The model was completed within a few days 
and carried to the ‘‘old man,” as the thirty-year-old 
inventor was even then called. The laboratory 
staff, carious to see the outcome of what Kreusi 
had freely branded as a “crazy idea,” gathered 
around, Edison turned the crank to test its friction, 
wrapped a sheet of tinfoil on the cylinder, fasten- 
ing the ends down with a strip of lead, laid in a 
groove cut for the purpose, and adjusted the 
mouthpiece. 

He grasped the crank, for the first phonograph 
was band-operated, and began to turn, at the same 
time shouting into the mouthpiece : 

“Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The Iamb was sure to go.” 

The laboratory wits were convulsed with laugh- 
ter at the picture of Edison shouting childhood 
rimes at a revolving piece of tinfoil. Amid their 
shouts and Jokes, Edison calmly substituted the 
reproducing diaphragm, turned the cylinder back 
to the starting point and spun the ciank. Back 
from the tinfoil, in a high, thin voice came the 
words : 

“Mary had a little Iamb-.” 


Straight on to the end it went, not a word 
missing ! . . ^ 

It was a memorable day, and night, too, at 
Menlo Park Nobody went home- Hour after hour 
they stood around the machine, taking turns ^ at 
speaking, laughing, whistling and singing, and then 
listening to their voices repeated back to them. 

The next day Edison carried the first phonograph 
under his arm to New York and demonstrated it 
in the office of a friend. The demonstration was 
a success, and the papers were filled with reports 
which were cabled all over the world. Orders 
poured in from every quarter, and Edison, without 
stopping to perfect and ^ improve, was forced to 
begin making machmes immediately^ to supply 
the demand. The phonographs were used for 
exhibition purposes- So great was the interest 
aroused, that one enterprising exhibitor cleared 
1*1,800 in a single week in Boston- , , 

The craze lasted for a year and a half, then 
gradually died out. Edison had become interested 
in the electric light, and for nine yeap let the 
phonograph languish. Yet he realized its 
possibilities and in an article published a few 
months after the invention, he listed no less than 
ten fields of development in which it would prove 
a boon to mankind. 


Edison and his pupils with one of his first 
Phonographs 


It wasn’t until 1887, ten years after the original 
invention, that he went back to the phonograph. 
His first step was to revolutionize the machine, 
substitute a permanent. c:slindricai wax record 
for^ tinfoil, and a battery-driven electrical motor, 
which was very shortly replaced by a spring 
motor- 

Until radio came along to challenge its, 
supremacy, the phonograph held the center 
of the ' stage as a music and speech re- 
producer. Radio made a temporary dent in its 
prestige, but the various manufacturers ; who saw 
their profits threatened, responded with a series 
of notable inventions that again revolutionized tha 
canned music art 

The company which had been founded to* 
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the perfection of talking motion r 
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perfect^ s.mehioBization with the 
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The latest application of 
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scenes are picked not hv®T°“- ‘ 
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P„yep p„, Mepapdepc And Sinoerif. 

.Dr. Glenn Fran 
01 Wisconsin, is re 
• ?P®“a8' session of 
rollpwing prayer ;— 

Almighty God, 

ment ^ ^^terests beat upon this seat of 
when^^we^®oh™ w ^hrahicg about 

should be°dead?n“ fn^prineiSer^®°“^^‘^^®® 

rote mfjoT^itiS when’“lrp*°°t, “S®u ^he 
‘bout the virtue of meSes 

aying^^the^’things'^^fhif wH?“tot debate, from 
'0 ,^ymg the things that Tre ft 

ted’fe saiiSSte&. 

ihen^^we ”shouf“ be ^mafing^lf 3“ 
ud. mamug it a means to an 

Jmptations Gmt win Mirrni *^foteetfon from these 
ve halls ; ft^k i L Z «« "® jbebe Jegisla! 
•to the meaning ji>6,ight 

tt« .emptt of tie EtTL'i'ShS’KiS 


^resident of the Universitv 

*’'?he delivered at S 

the Wisconsin Senate the 

Lord of ail goyerninents, help 

®i?n s^all be 

p- parties and the 
,„„.:::-l govern- 

the next election 
about the next 
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eommonwealtli 

Help us to realise that the unborn are part of 
Oi^'pls! have no vote at 

iu Yi? have giieater reverence for the truth 

than for the past. Help us to make party ou^ 
servant rather than our master. ^ 

. “May we know that it profits us nothine to 
wan elections if we lose our courage. “ 


manSfip-’ jpdependent alike of tyrannical 

abS imneitter minorities when the truth 

info?ra o£“melLods.®*'’'’® 

it ‘^H^hoLrr^ serve the crowd without flattering 
iMmries." ® “ to ito 


—T/ie Western Christian Advocate 


SOVIET RUSSIA 

By EAMANANDA CHATrEBJEB 


T he horrors of the French Eevolution in 
the eighteenth century are known to 
students of history But in spite of the 
atrocities of which some of the leading French 
revolutionists and their comrades and 
followers were guilty, history has 
recognised and recorded what was commen- 
dable in post-Kevolution France. That has 
not been regarded as an attempt at white- 
washing the misdeeds of those revolutionists. 
The revolution in Eussia also is asso ciated with 
many atrocities and much bloodshed And even 
now, it is reported that many reprehensible 
methods are used^ there by the ofBcers of 
the Government. Nevertheless, it would be 
ODly_ fair to try to find out whether Soviet 

Eussia is doing anything commendable — 

not with a view to white-washing the careers 
of the evil-doers, but for gaining some idea 
of how things are going on in that vast 
region of Europe and Asia. The Sov^T^ 
Umon Year-book for 1927 * helps the reader 
to make an attempt in this direction 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics 
as formed on the territorv of the old 
Eussmn Empire, with some shiftings of some 
fiontiers The population of the U S S K 
is^ composed of more than one ’hunrfri^' 
differeofc nationalities, speaking different 
langnage.s and believing in many different rJi“ 
gions. 1 hese different national and linguistic 
groups lived in one state under one emperor 
the Czar of all the Eussias. But it is fouTd 
that even wheu the controlling band of the 


|dM r “I 


great autocrat is withdrawn, these various 
na coaliaaa u™ a,’ %„?S 

^ state. Ad^'ertino^ to the 

in7nd?'% >• and religion 

for^ur if? ^sPsatodly declared 

lor our benefit that the yoke of the 

stranger IS the only thing that holds together 
and can hold together the diverse groups of 
people living in fudia, and tnat if th[t yoke 

tTem be impossible^ for 

them to form one state. The example of 
Eussia shows that our British friends, patrons 

as proEt?^°Th“fr iafallible 

as prophets,. The diversity m Soviet Russia 

IS so much enthusiasm for the Soviet 
St e even among the comparatively back- 
ward and less civilised Asiatic naflLalitil 

parri?th?te°Jth*^ Ropalation that, for takinir 
part ID the tenth anniversary celebrations of 

dltanrA^I? <letogates from 

Uistant Asiatic regions went all the wav 

from their homes to Moscow. ^ 

mofi torth-rate for the whole Union in 

population thus 
formed 1 6 per cent, *.e, the same as in the 

and: economic life of the eountrv Thf 
resoarees of the naMon natural 

factories wS were formal i 
became national prope''tv^^fn^f1n owned 

oreign trade, and “rVome excenl’ 

trade, were now administm-prl h„ .Li“® 
tere.sts of the State Xlf The land ^?i“ 



Some of the Delegates from Distant Provinces of the Soviet Union Who Came to Moscow 
to Take Part in the All-Russia Women’s Conference 
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The government of the country passed into the 
hands of the representatives of the labouring 
population.” 

'The period of restoration of the national eco- 
nomy of the Soviet Union from the decline which 
was the result of the war and revolution is now 
nearing its end. The reviving national economy is 
fast approaching the level of pre-war standards, 
and a period of development and expansion is 
opening up before it. The restoration has required 
great efforts for its achievement, considering that 
the Soviet Union has stood practically isolated in 
the world during the last few years and has had 
almost no credits from foreign countries as a 
result of the adverse attitude on the part of foreign 
governments.” 

Turning to Agriculture, which is Soviet 
Russia’s most important sphere of economic 
life, W8 find that the gross agricultural pro- 
duction, which in the >ear 1921-22 was 50 
per cent, of pre-war production, reached ?3‘9 
per cent, of pre-war in 1924-25 and 92 per 
cent, in 1925-26. 

As regards Industry, in 1925-26 the value 
of the production of industry at pre-war 
prices was 92 per cent, of that of the pre- 
war period. At the commencement of Febru- 
ary, 1927, the Council of PeopIe^s Commissa- 
ries and the Council of Labour and Defence 
of the Soviet Union decided to increase 
industrial production in 1926-27 by 20 per 
•cent as compared with the previous year. 


Industrial production in 1927 must thus 
have considerably exceeded the pre-war pro- 
duction. 

The trade turnover has been increasing 
year after year. The railway transport system 
has been developing continually. In the pre- 
war year 1913 the total length of railway 
line amounted to 58.162 kilometres. At the 
end of 1926 the total length of the line was 
74,429 kilometres. In future about 2,000 
kilometres of new line are to be laid every 
year. 

In the interests of British iron and steel 
magnates and suppliers of railway stock, eta, 
the inland waterways of India have been 
greatly neglected under British rule. Under 
the Soviet Government water transport has 
also been extended. In 1913 the length of 
navigable waterways was. 39,942 kilometres ; 
in 1925-26 it was 42,087 kilometres. Con- 
siderable work was also done for the recon- 
struction of the ports and mercantile marine 
and the improvement of highways. 

The Soviet Union is also making progress 
in the accumulation and increase of basic 
capital The number of workers employed in 
industry, transport and communications, 
education, health organisations, eta, is con- 
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staatlf iiidraisin^ ; anii^ itia a^’^rage ^ wagas' 
per worker h also coiiliiiiialli- ioereasiag* ■ .' • 
The aiil’iiGfs have devoted 22 pages ' of 
their useful Work to agrioiiiture, 51 pages' tp 
Riiiieml tesoarces mi indasfiy, 20 pages oto; 
the policj a«ii practice of caacessioa??,' 79' 
pagt3s to foreign, trade, and so op. 

The Co-operative movement ia all its three 
bratiehes, Oonsiiraers, Agricultural, and Home 
Imlustries, has beau, making steady progress. 

Ixpeiiditare for ediicatioti and ciilturai 
purposes has increased by 22 per cent, and 
has risen to 290 million roubles. Expendi- 
ture for defensive, purposes amoimts to 692 
million roubles and shows a comparative 
reduction in the budget. In India education- 
al expenditure does not bear the same or 
even nearly the same ratio to military 
expenditore tm it does in Russia, 

In 1926-27 the total revenue of the 
Goverainont of India amounted to Ss. 130.42,- 
97,000, out of which Ss. 54,f5S,00.000, or 
approximately 42 per cent were allotted for 
military expsoditiire, as against f?.iissia’s 14.3 
per cent If to the Government of Indians 
revaoiie the revenues of the Proviooial Govera- 
meots for 1926-27, amoiintiug to BA 94,0446,- 
000, were a<Med, India’s military expenditure 
would still be about 25 per cent, of the total 
Central and ProviBcial reveuiies. That would 
be about double the proportion of Russia. 
But is Ifidm’s array thrice or twice as large 
and efficient as that of Russia ? 

In Russia ia 1928-27 the state expenditure 
for education aod colfcuraL purposes was 
about 29 crores of roubles or 45 crores of 
ruoeea In 1924-25 in British India the 
total public and private edncationa! ex- 
penditure amounted to Rs. 20,87,48,319, of 
which the Governoient, municipalities and 
district boards combined coEtribiited Ks. 12,- 
91,27,690, _ This amount, spent for about 
double ‘the population of Soviet Russia, Is a 
little more than ‘ a quarter of that spent by 
the latter state for educational and cultural 
purposes. 

*‘Of fhejocal budget 40*7 per cent, is spent on 
the mcirarements of a cultural-educational 
character economic expenditure absorbs 28-32 per 
cent ; aflmmistmtioa and justice take 18-21 per 
cent; other objects of expenditure take 8-10 per 
wnt Asjs seen, a eoasiderable part of' the local 
budget IS p>ent on the ediicatiooal and cuituml 
peeds of the, country. This iteih of expenditure ' 
showing a eojinuoits rise, ^ In the 
fSn^^^d 347 percent, and in 
1926-27 40.7^ per cent’ ■ ' ■ 

to'The^ budgets ■ of ^ none of The /provinces 
' 17-^11 . ; :-7 


' of ;Iijdia does adacaliou. #sorb' a 'large/ 
‘and- administratioa tad’ juities, ‘ sdch ’ a small 
' proportion' . o£ the local 're? f aues ' as ' ■ 1%"’ ' 
Russia* ' . / ‘ 

In the local budgets of Russia about 410,7 ’ ' 
par cent are spent for education, ^With-lliiS' 
let us compare the Bengal Governments’ ^ - 
educational expenditure. In the years 1920*^// 
27 Bengal’s revenues totalled Bs. 10,92/- 
95,000 out of which Rs. 1,36,95000, or' ^ ^ 
a little more than 12 per cent "Were 
allotted for education. If the Bengal Govern- 
'meut spent more than four crores of rupees ■ 
for education, the proportion would be^ about ' 
that in the local budgets of Russia/ This 
can be done if Bengal gets the 375 lakhs 
from the jute export, duty for ediicatiom 

'‘The trade tinion organisations of the Soviet 
Union .attach great importaiios to cuituml ana’ 
educational work, and devote much attention do 
It, About 10 per cent of 'their income Is devoted 
to ediioational work. In addition a special clause 
inserted in ail coUeetive agreomsnts raqturas 
employers to pay about 1 .par eenfe., of the 
total wages' bill into the tlaion’s ciiltumbedueatio* 
nal fund.” 

Do our trade-unions in India have nny^ 
eultiiral-ediichtional fund ? Do the employ* ^ ' • 
ers of factory labour pay any amount io '/ '; 
any such fund ? ' , ‘ ^ *, 

“The trade imions aim at satisfying all the 
cultural reqairemaats of the worker, begiiimag wdth 
the need for acquiring koowledge and ending 
with the desire for rest add healthy physical 
exercise. Therefore, in addition to reading rooms, 
lectures and talks on politicai Aiid scientiflc sub-' 
jeets, a prominent place is '''given to dramatic 
performances and ooncerts, sports and competi- 
tive games. To satisfy these needs workers are 
organising clubs, the membership of which is 
voluntary. There is now one such club to every , 
2000 trade union members, and the majority of 
the clubs are at the various ' factories and estab- 
lishments.” 

About 33 per oeni of the 'members of' 
the clubs are women workers. The 'trade 
unions have 6803 libraries with 8444040 , ' 
books. How many, if any, of our trade 
unions have libraries and how many books ' ' 
have they ? 

‘Tn 1935 the trade unions of the D. S. S. R,' ■ 
published^ twenty-two newspapers-*'six of which ■ 
were dailies— and eighty-three magaames-^^-^Tfaere ■ 
were' m addition thirty trade union biilielins '' 
pd a large number of minor publications .and- 
wall-newspapers’, which are posted up In the ■' ' 
factories. The circulation of the trade union - 

9,81,275, of ■ the rnmmrnm ' 
9,07.600. This, of course, is ciulte independent "of 
the circulation of the papers published ' b#'' 4he’'*> ' ' 
Government, by local , Soviets, by the 'Co-mmuhfet 
Party/ eta ' r 
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« - aMitioa tfie trade uoioas haye undertaken 
im publieatioiQ of books. Tiiis also is rapidiy 
In 1923, three hundred books 
were piiblisherl : m 1924 794 Of these last 124- 
of 10,41,000 copies— 'were 
issiied hy tlie Poblications Department of. the 
Gentral Coimcil of Trade Unions.’’ ' ■ 

kinds and amonats of the 
Iiteraij activity, if any, of oiir trade unions 
111 India? 

There are sanatoria and health resorts in 
Biissia, which now accommodate almost 
e^rcrasively 'W’orkmen and employees. 

Literacy is far greater in Soviet Russia 
than in India. 

^ave the following data in 
£1015 r? hteracy of the population of the 

^^7 Were 

every 4000 women were literate ; 
wiiilb the average number per thousand of the 
®^t during the inter- 
illiteracy lias been gradually 
various campaigns carried on lor 

imi purpose. 

; Tile various kinds of adult schools form 
part of these compaigas. In 1924-25 the 
schools for adult illiterates numbered 42, 

0004 with 21,50,000 pupils ; in 1925-26 they 

49,804 with 15,99,755 pupils, 
ine decrease in the number of pupils 
attending the schools for [adult] illiterates, 
tnough the number of this type of school 
' has increased, is explained by the fact that ' 
a large number of those receiving instruc- 
tion have already learned to read and write?’ 
ihe number of those adult illiterates who 

m°.7- 5,50,245. 

What IS India s record under British mie 

. m this respect ? 

In India according to the census of 1921, 
among males aged 5 and upwards 139 per 
thousand among females of the same age 21 
fhLnfT®''4®y liberate; the figure for 

5 f proportion 

■ sid^^fth therefore, about one- 

sixth of that of Eussia. 

> ; India IS one-sixteenth of that in Russia. 

(aewSionf ?° Encyclopaedia 

^ ^ts 

of 'the^SSh\Se < 

litemte (6r7 per cent, of toales, 33% of feSileS^^ 
from **th^*”f the army reemits came 1 

' M&ate strSL Ihf “•®^® 1 


r for the whole male population of Russia 
j or all classes the literacy figure was 300 per 
. thouspd in 1900. After 20 years we find 
> that figure has advanced to 617— an increase 
i ot 317 per miile in 20 years. Of these 20 
years, only the last ten belong to the Soviet 
! regime— much of it being occupied with bloody 
I revolutioos. Lot us now compare with these 
%nres the advance in literacy under pax 
1 Bntannica (which means, the Britannic 
j peace) in India from 1901 to 1921. 

Here in 1901, 1911 and 1921, according to 
I the census reports, 98, 106, and 139 per 
thousand males were counted as literate. 

* The figures for 1901 and 1911 were arrived at 
■ by taking into consideration males of all ages ; 
that for 1921 by taking into consideration 
only males aged 5 and upwards. Calculating 
the last by taking into consideration males 
or all ages, we find the figure to be 122 per 
thousand. So in India in 20 years literacy 
among males has advanced from 98 to 122 
thousand, against an increase of 
dI7 tor Soviet Russia, which like India 
includes many groups of people in various 
stages ot civilization. 

n hgpes published by the 

mwSiPd^n 49 ?®^r number of books 

BO to 70 nl? /f "f boviet Eussiaj iincreased by 

vpa7 compared with 1924. In the 

yCiii .UijO tii.8 uuriibsr of book*^ i p> 

titles, amounted to 36,416. This alreadv" exceeds 
published in toe pftwS 

Sol The number of copies 

1912-4 90 as great as in 

61886” compared with 13,35,- 

This shows that in Russia under the 
Sonet education and the cultivation of 
letters have spread to a greater extent than 
under the Tsars. The population of British 
India is about double that of the Soviet 
1924-25 in British India 
2^1^ ■'^ere published : in the 

36,416 books were published in 
1925 How many copies of the books were 
pnted m the aggregate in India is not to 
be found, in any book of reference, fapt it 
IS certain that the editions were not as large 
as those of the books printed in Eussk. ^ ^® 

We will next consider the different kinds 

of books published in Russia. 

published the first place is occu- 
pied to social science — 45.2 per cent ■ nexi v>nma 

®«-"212' per cent ; fi“foa’ and ball ' 
leuers—ll.a, per -cent • eraci amonwa™ 
cent and 167 E?®' .i“®®®®7:P-3, . per ^ 


• I !r»:S .T “0 population in . 19M P®>- -cent ; exact seieuce-63 ner 

; ; ' °h“.!S?“S£ 


SOTISr RUSSIA 


per cent, were original works 
ana ^5.0 per cent, translations.” 

Xo re&rtaoa book s'im -inv 

ek^siHeation for India. Bat in nk Micba;i 

i->-«'""B4p'!n f published by 

r, , ol Education, ladfa, there h « 

lri ).e gmng the anfuber aad clasaificatinn 
I Published from 1910 fo 

J.y.5a me!nc!ip& tnn no nri\ _i - . . 
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ICrestiamkaya GaxoUa 

(r easa'ots^ pviper) 
Lednoia (Foveriji 


A ‘1 A 


49,000 


60,000 2,00,000 
48,000 55.000 


ibor, ? , puuilsaea trom ] 

wS':™ "“'i' - 


re|}rO“ 


Sabjeef; of 
BaoJiS. 
Art 

Bioi^Tapby 
Drama 
Metioa 
History, 
Heo^rapliy 
Lani'^aage 
Law ^ 
lledicliae 


Hiiiiiber 

389 

533 

738 

2123 


>Siibjecl: of 
Books. 

Miscellaaeoas 

r£i,!losop.!iy 

Poetry 

Politics 


Hamber 

2388 

17 

1245 

63 

2630 
705 
127 
. 84 

17369 


woOTpiiy 1115 Relirbn oco^ 

Language 4,^96 MatSities 

aiediciae 541 Science 12; 

2*0 tell 17 30 f 

thh?th%roT!fJ°i “®’ 

rent 179 m S in 123/4* 

and in Bengali books were pabiished, 

ware 

of booK 5? J’ i^b® triads 

n^er^ Mr given aboTe shoald be 

uoiea. Mr. West obsetTes in regard fn tha 
Bengali books classified above tS Lan^nage 

Liri Is of eiSf; 

SSt KadS books 

sf » i's Sr Sirs 

issued^in 1925^ were^^liviipd^nl®f®u Russian 

to subj_eet: peasant boofe-777 

wSf ’soE?d‘''lnd’'tii-fc Ss ji 

copies) party nteratur8-202 (16,83 500 Jopi®)® 

■manw n7 .^°(fnAnn^®“ required so 

oopies of books in 1925 i 

newspapeKfA®“® relating to Soviet 


*“4’ 7’^, ciroalatioa of peasant 

la Tote If tt^roughout the Union, 

tr rf i: P®^ The num- 

oTMar?rfTQTT®fP®“^®“^® 

eoriTnomJp^te^^'^’ r peasant 

TntT fT 00 65 peasant papers. 

ber of pV'S *? 

pnoteJ m ibe vmom hugu- 

SolHlJnSf,T-°“®“^^®! throughout the 
but tL tTT f leased from 108 to 190, 

00(1 to^otebLn increased from 2,38,- 

varioas^’ivrfT T’ Tne 

Soviet TJnfnn P^^lished in the 

cias!- nf T-mi. ®^®®®ifi6d as follows : 

f Jouiaal. Nnmber in- Circulation in 


Peasanf »eb 1926. 

Rational (in non- 19,18,000 

wSk?T“ Languages) 190 9,28,943 

Red Ar.„^ 68 12,76.810 

i til! 

-ir - -ife 

lowi 652 83,37,142 

UniTn except the Soviet 

thA n, power is wielded mainly by 

the nobi ity or the middle classes, ot by 

bi ir?- 1° "!® S»"«‘ Umon powm 

nmnlT R . / jo^nstrial woiiers and 

peauaiits. But it mast imt 


ffeb. 1926. 
19,13,000 

9,28,943 

12,76.810 

95,980 

4,71,453 

8,70.500 

75,322 

27.25,134 

83,37,142 


Date. jJu 
Jan. 1, 1023 
-1924 
' „ 1925 

„ 1926 

The increase 


Rumber of Papers. 
507 
494 
579 
591 


in the 


ipers, Cirenlation, 
15,32,910 
22,88,080 
69,66,098 
82,81,820 ■ 
circulation of the 


Of it for fiye aSrsf - ®®* could not get copies 


D L -i. ^vuiiitJXS alia 

these nlflSii i’supposed that 

and knoSnf of ■ ‘'*to illiterate 

•3 oi the affairs of the world out- 

Sd nte*chr;“‘^® T 

P 43, clciss 6 s in India. Tb,© proDortion of 

e,“n 

Tn^tiliN (gentlemen) classes. 

In this article I have compiled from ffae 

6omt Lmon Year-Book, 1927, some of the 

fAA*®'T 0“ file other side 

1027 for Rovember 

g tne ought side of the picture, adds :— 

necessary to^fnsfeTon^k ®P 

, PreindiM and ta»«o> on ASo imfea^P^gl: 



I kBOw some women, 
Ton know some others, 
Wonid not forsake 
Lone fathers or mothers 

Watched love go by 
With steady gaze, 
Masking with smiles 
All of their days. 

Saw their yoath fade 


How nature plays us sullen little tricks 
IS humorously set forth in 2he Prism 
(Kansas City) : 

LEE’S SISTER 

Bt blue TATUM DIEHNEL 

I disHked Lee’s sister and she disliked me, 

Blit I pioroised Leo gladljs for worthy was 

“I shall marry my lover, not her, nor Ms 

, niotbor 

I boasted, "nor other relation*»|ust Lee,” 

The years glided swiftly, for happy were we: 
God gave ns three children. The first of the 

Besembles; Lee’s sis_ter—So like her, 0 Mister ! 

1 Karry sister when I manied Lee?-' 


Too soon, to share* 

Yet faced with fortitude 
&:rey in', their 'hair* 

.Cheetfol heartbroken 
Old 'maids,, if yon please- 
I, sing a, song . , 

Of such' women as these; 
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of Eossian Jifer-I do not forget the other side of 
tJie fiietiire. AlHhis has been bonght at a terrible 
pnoe. Ihe political, repiesslon eontiDoes. Arbitrary 
iirrests mf coniirion. They dIssemiBate a vague 
icfir, fjiiclly in the foim of niakiDg people avoid 
any eorirjreliop with Tiieveinents or parties other 
toao llie domljiani Coffiroiinfst organisations* Free 
speec-li cloefi not exist, aiid public opinion is thus 
warpecl arjfl difitortecl in many ways* A notable 


exception to this* however, is the greatly inereased 
degree of free speech Avilhia the Coniiiiiinist Party 
itself. The press is full of the conflicts between 
me Majority and ^ the 'opposition.’ And there is a 
deaoly harvest to be j^eaped, _year after jtar, in 
the deep-rooted suspicion and biltemess of the 
expropriated classes, particularly those who are 
now^ working and plotting in various coimtiies 
outside Russia*” 


rasMG- 


BY ALICE GOULD 


Helen has had her songs 
Down through the ages, 
Sappho, rapt eulogies 
On many pages. 


Blame and Dido are 
Rhapsodized much; 
Think you that heroines 
Always are such ? 


They were vain ladies, 
Selfish and weak. 
Living for homage 
Or dying of pique. 


LOVERS OF MEN 


[This poem from The Lyric (Norfolk, Ya.) 
fills a loag-felt want. Old maids, many of 
them, are true heroines who have bravely 
earned this meed oi song, j 


They who harness the mad primordial love 
That, down the riotous roads their veins are, 
courses 

Lashed by frenzy more than the frenzy of 
Unleashed wild horses ; 

They who forge into sfeel their power-lust, 
Who hammer to shape immaleabie ambition, 
Chiseling away its egocentric crust 
By hot attrition ; 

They who temper the scmitar-blade of passion 
(Though workmanship be unaware and blind) ; 
They who, oat of hunger, sinews fashion 
To serve mankind ; 

They it is who shatter the silences 
To music : poets, painters, servants whose labors 
Build and beautify being ; they it is 
Who iove their neighbors. 

— Phiup Gbat. 







Aboil 'I j Woiiieia 


Rapa and Sanafaii 
him, and did eMmelwM 
tlie clones of BrindabHii 
rma^sJmhiras for Bec^Tal 
lifisiisiadas Iiaviraj and 
tfie task of laying the 
this^new' school 

Tiie later Goswaiids 
. of 'J.eypiir, E'.si.. .... 
•iiip of Radlia witli ] 
^ Yis\TOBal:li Cha'i 


(TOswamfs wei’6 clepoted bv 

work ill re-establishioi' 
and ymtius smirih ani 
I VaishMvism. Later on 
S GosTOmi took an 
padosoDliical foundation of 

' C'f %agal indaeuced tke 
■aaoi Liiaratpur, etc. Tiie 
■ana was introduced 
tire celebrated 
, wss a power in 
Aat the. liingts of 
. : ./be diseiple.siGf the 
m Hfenipiir. it is said 
aon in H*epal v/ere 

ill the 

-.-parayan. . of, CDoeh-,,! 
■klaalivaja ■ repaire,d ■ the 
►atwoised Assamese 
. roduetioa .: 0 £, the mi- • 
inng the migu of Rudra ' 
ne \YeTe brought to 
provinces. Siiaktisiii .:: as ■ 

?. adopted as the state,'" 
i, . iirishnarairi ISFyay ava-- ' , 
Oiled from Havadwipa',-. ' 
2g>3, and gave directions 
the reading of the 
' ox iiama-ksnya also be- , 
sceimaiits are known 'as 

■who is known for his 
s at the, court of Bawai 
0 aiaea liim in eiiulpp- 

'were not behindhand In ' 
e Rengal Benares the 
jted the Bengalis from ' 
to me tradition of the 
Benares, it is known 
iswaraeharya Brahma- 
jengaii as his successor 


]"^itra '¥rffi p ' ir o," woman from courts 

s'&h^'SSi “< 5? aim, 

f “a'i 

opened to men and ’ wtomd and iV rufkf® bin^s of Bliatg; 

eoKH On’inTfio!! Pa,,r^? ot “ tiie lam- disciples ot Bengali &<«/? 

Chiisfian, Muliaaimadan^ amt 1, i i* ?as by the intr 

repeated by all together “ ™ive.sal prayer tore, of tne plains that, du: ‘ 

„cu«i. biBgha of Assam, the peop. 

NoitwAt Bjifalises Widow’s Eight t>°* 1 

sSS-iHlr”' 

■— “parYafjya tsosains”. 

« , . , .,yioyaclhar Bhattacharya 

Spread of Bengali Culture 

f t writes in The Viva- bis obssn^oryl “ 

bmralt Quarierly ;— , ?be Saivas of Bengal ^ 

S =;5<'.» Stiff & 

rival 5 ? pp^ir at It-famri nffhfiBg their ^ remote x)ast. xl.ceoitliuo' f 

mlfmZ a.e SumerTlath o 

practicslly bo fime^ oi™o»mrfnn?tr^‘ that Sanharaoharya elected 
attention to ouliiiral exmSn ?n‘,‘^ ^ fveany panda Swsmi who was a B 

»» mSre'SfE«a1 S'®he'pjsi®3s *2m”'T S^f^S'IjoaeJmS-feL 

toail. They, ■weiiiol-fimpSft S® SS 

SSS^X £''S“fA, “W3lj|rS feKEiSk®"™” 

)™'’liSe‘‘hfreS%lxl5ili mu cKt-i of 
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still be seen. Soutliward?, in Pari, a Benarali temple 
rises on the sonlli, bank of the Maikanda tank 
Westwards, m Biliiari, the old capital of the Chedi 
fiinay,... a Bengali pmieha-rafm temple has been 
Jateiy d5S_coYored, _ and farther westward, in the 


tonib_ of Eaja Balitnvar at Ahvar, Esiputana, 
acidi.’oss -with lieEffaii eumd cornices have been 
fomKl” (J A. S. B. 19p9~P. 141). The new 
Bengali style of lado-Saraeernio architecture 
influenced the liliLshms. “This style by means of 
Its masmve , remains often of excellent workman- 
snip, its bjg vaults, wide corridors, numerous 
domes, profusely carved brick panels and beauti- 
iUlly coloured glazed tiles, deeply influenced 
contemporaiT architects.” Its inflneuee is tracea- 
ill works of Slier Shah’s dynasty, and • 

stiU more m Akbar’s edifkes. Speaking of “Agra, 
the royal residence”, the Jin remarked ; “It 
contamad more than five hundred buildings of 
inasonry^ after the beautiful designs of Bengal 
and ttujrat wliieh masterly sculptor and cunning 
milili .have fashioned as architectural 

mocliL, A part of A.kbar’s new palace in the 
■Agra fort was called specifically the Bengali Mahal, 
presumably becsTO it was built after that style” 
!£n.f Bengali roofs are 

BankU“bihari temple, the" 
the Ahalyabai ghat in ' 
of Madanmohan at 
Brmaaban, erected by Gunananda father of Basanta 


agricultural improvements of all sorts, marketing 
produce, subsidiary industries” have all been 
suggested. But none has spoken about the 
expansion of the Veterinary Department as an 
important factor to preserve the cattle wealth of 
the ryot, imder the new dispensation. 

Bhat will debt-redemption” mean if the poor 
nmt IS going to lose his cattle year after i^-ear 
from preventable causes? Will “Agricultural 
niiprovements ot a 1 sorts” mean much if the land 
IS depleted of nmeh of its cattle , from the ravages . ■■ 
01 epizootics ? SoEie witnesses have spoken about 
the limited extent of success of the Veterinary 
Department” What more can be expected under 
tile existing condition of one Veterinarian for 
square miles to treat nearly IV2 lakhs 

of cattle 1 

Jf ever any scheme on rural reconstruction is 
guing to materialise at all, Veterinary Science 
shoufei find an important place under that scheme. - 
liiere ought to be Cattle Insurance Societies, a ■ 
hospitai for every talisii or taluk, sera-producing ’ 
centres for every pro'^nce, preventive Inoculation . 
on a wirier scale and Research Laboratories in all 
provinces. All these mean s, expansion of the 
veterinary/aepartmeiit and science and unless and 
until that IS done, the cattle wealth of our land Is 
pouaa to be lost to the great economic distress of 
the ryot His happiness under the promised 
reconstruction will be more a myth than a 
reality and, we only hope that our voice will not 
be a voice m the wilderness. 


Veterinary Science and Rural 
Reconstruction 


We read in the 

ffourtiul : 


Indian Veterinury 


Adult Education 

Mr. % V. Apparsiindaram writes - in the ■ 
Indtan Educator : — 




EeiteStr?!; ,5 T"?*. 

a large; Share of attention m view of the new era 

f)r nn I Trl /’(Q.i lOirrkQiniC'.in'n , . mi , t. 


XI 4 JS on evervDoav a nm If caomc 
to generate there and like many things born of thp 

Politician advertises it and the Press reiafllfiV Thf 

oriistwdfhed army- 

He drS o promised millennium. 

a throne ?®. Promised 

f ^■^“one. out ^con the realities stare him in 

face and he realises that those who promise him a 
heaven are not able togiv^him a stool 
seomthe well-ljun 
aSfinn’v,. „ -1 , programmes and with a 

.considers them as the hobbv of 

S'. Ass a zf t “sf 

® *-h® heaven is weary and earth is^siek"'”^ 

have iierased with, good deaPof interest the 
.the^Tfelitt’^i£w®^r'°“ reconstruction before 

about the newssltv of^ . 5 , .IL ^ 


1 view 01 me new era 

Ot political expansion opening up before India 
\i. »®=t’sistent continuance of 
^ ’“asses is obviously anta- 

gonistic to political advancement. Manv of the 

and need education to 
understand the value of franchise and to exercise 
It in a direction which will contribute to national 

Tf’S!;:. ^-^T’ *hat control life, 

it education is to grow from strength to strength, 

sympathy ivith the new 
things thm children learn at schools. Could 
you expect an illiterate parent to sympathise with 
mass movement f No. On . the contrary, it is the 
.^?®rc!s.ed by the illiterate parent against 
children to school that is a standing 
popular education in 
“ illiteracy, it is hard 

lO linn SUIT XI 1 *1 *1 


zi T* 01' uteracv amoBff 

parents would help to a large extent toTOrds 
creating an atmosphere in favour of schooling. 


Si' i=oS, 

health, delit-redeniptioa, WfatotiM, tempSS . 


Rudhusouiaists at Buyul Ba^h, Agra 
, .We read in the JDayal Bagh MeraU 

nrtv ^ 


y< -'w.v 


'pi'.. 


lie commtinism of Doyal Bagh is inspired bv, . 
a r^ligipus purpo^ rather than economic or polite, i ' 


"|i, (HcWvp^ ^ Ij ^ I •'‘5« ' 


, ' ' A'V'S'' * “t J, 


1 ., 


INDIAN PSRIODXGALS 


mmrhnw. nf^ course, moan to miaimise the 

of lar as the indastries 

ar-,in-; f n.J’ (as ’the profits 

tV; ”?• ^ .m,i:iu.fi.ieture wd] go to aupport the 

I Dayai Bagh). Nor do 

signihcanee of the ordi- 
Itf^D'ov i'^ 7’’’’'° buildiBg houses 

hoiriv/lL interest, as the 

l‘br ;t ,•’ nhv n ^ ,t-^® after them, 

i7 ViwioS .nahonahsaliou of property, 

pUSi essentially 

Bs^»“pL S “ ’I done ia Dayal 
far-reachin? effects. The expett 

Sines ffo*" what it 

in any “ade in Dayal Bagh is, 

ill dny ca^e interes fiHisr and is remlnlspent of qimt 

ar experiments made before. tSs tos ^ V n,e 

pro.4”etMahom2^^^^^ rioh^'Inen^fnC 

S 'istssr- fflr z/ £ 

leifeiir of other gToat religions 

?SmS' *tsS' ISv 

'fiiik'' ^ between ^wrliat' is- 

1 spiritual tradition Thus fliPtr 

4^®c*oiira,ge the \ten^ TPtir'=* from 

£ " thg XnT"!?? “* '?¥«“ SeaSta. 'X 

i”«= f«>r&xi;gStaa 

e°tc?a f' . 

associated with hhe Tile of a ■ 

ot£'W ;'“'T fSi-^VS : 

Slinf ^;r, Tv- . °? continence and seff- ^ 


fndhn^ Wt .very hard and have collapsed hopelessly. 

persistently complain 

2 ‘ 4 < a°«« >*“ » 

operated to lirlng about 
of posiuon. A careful examination 

?iiA noted , nsreafter wdil :reveal that 

the e^aes which coatrionted to effect this eoIlapM 

ml Reaction after the boom. 

fu Jjoss of the Esport Markets, 
fnoi' oi coal by other kinds of 


Utilisation of illeotrioity 


of collieries by the Chief Consumers 

(7) Apathy of the State. 

He proceeds to examine each of the 
different causes item by item in order to 
try to find' out wnat share each has had 
10 biiBgmg about this disastrous condition 
He then suggests and examines the folio win »' 
remedies one by one : — *“ 


(a) State Aid. _ 

(b) Centralisation of the Industry. 

profitable 


Freedom for Hindu Women on 
Ancient Lines 


Decline and Future Possibilities of 

Indian Coal Indastry 

Air. B. Mitter contributes to Welfare 
mall , article on the above subject 

, well supported by facts and figure® He 
beps by saying :— , rxgme.. Ji© 

»oSaB.“Jr°Bi'M prajeroiis 

It !»* «Sd , <*S“'S^L‘‘'a..TteS 


^ Discussing ^ the problem of Hindn Social 
Reform m I edanta Kesari, S wami Iswaran- 
anda tabes as an example the qaestion 
of the free mingling of tbe sexes iL India 

Stud tli6 :fx'66do,ni. 'Of , womoiv^- " 

The orthodox are terribly afraid Fhini- n. 

while the reformer wants ft at My cost WhL il 

iSseti „“i,rlSl 
sr,' “S‘ 

S wain ^has IS 

Pol i not, ■ Sita ■ Jive - - Ie th©'- ■ inifl'^ssf -Af - 

Eakshasas for months and years ? Did 

i .a-jS s 

of women is notnew to Hinl^^looIX 

reform party forgets that freedom had^ Lrrild 
with rt tremendous wili-nower nn^ cainea 
purity and self-control m?tok to T®- 
schools of BrahmacharvA 


sernuaTa Tlf^ positively dm- 

rs fASs&lisf sAii'. ffiF^ 

mtoct, we can allow all other cmdiffT T 
as much as possible. Therefore ^ inW% 


1 


*1 


ililiSliilil 
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tlio mlarmQf Is to odti'?ate tlic womes m tha ideals 

^of "oldesT " days ' m& leave 'her- to 

licTself so titat slie mj solve tier own problems. 


ladiaii ''Political 


g’' in the 19th 
The- Standard 


Let IIS examine what the "'awakening’* was like. 
What were the aBtecedents of the ‘leaders'^ who 
had emp'rged from the col!e;:ie3 with the neAv gospel 
of political pend lity and emasenlalion, wdiicli wras 
to be preaclied from the rlatforin of that small 
body with a big same. "‘The Indian National 
Coneress.” ■ 

Mr Biirendra Kath Eanerjee. the orator of the 
'Wakening.” established a college for which iie- 
cotikl not find the namG of any Indian hero,- and . 
so had to fix on Ripon. He praised x41exander 
Huh', the Ohristian misalonary in terms of warm 
appieciatioB.^ Tliea again he pleaded for ^slninlta- 
neoiis examinations, which should enable more 
Indians to rain their country by joining an 
aristocratic service which holds itself aloof from 
the masses, Mr Ranacle was thrice invited to 
accept the honour and dignity of the Be wan of 
large Hiaclii States, but his denationalized proclivi- 
ties led him to ding to Ills post under the British 
Govemipent. This was the ''new spirit” which- 
taught Hindu scholars to prefer subordinate places 
under the Bridsh to honour and power under a. 
Hindu Raja in a free State. Mr Mehta was so great 
a friend of India that he eallecl the British educa-,- 
tionai system “'a great boon,” while at the -same,, 
time he . was convinced that this system would ' 
clear the way for ChristiaDity. He was the man 
who uttered that blasphemous sentence which 
makes every Hindu burn \Yith shame ‘Lord 
Ripon, Lord Buddha styled on eartL” 

‘ flits ^ champion of the “awakening” compared a 
a Cliiistian \ iceroy to a Hindu avatar^ one of the 
greatest men, if not tlie greatest man indeed, that 
the world has yet produced. He also declared that 
'"his faith was large even in Anglo-Indians,” And 
last but not least, we had Mr Gokhale, one of those 
patriots who could not choose a better name for 
the college which was supported by their noble 
geif-sacrifice than of m that English Governor of 
Bombay, 

So much lor the apostles of this "''new” dispensa- 
tion which has been , the product of British schools 
aMi colleges and which postulates pm^manenl subor- 
mmiton and inferiorUif io Wnglishmen as its ideal 


scholar-ship towards these cloetiineiits 1ms bean 
changed and it was reserved for a Bengal Civilian 
High Court Judge the late Mr, F, E. Fargiter 
to rescue them from oblivion and to appraise 
their real lifbtorieal value in 1913 byliis piibliea- 
tioa of ‘'Historical Tradition”^ wliieli gives us the 

■ researches carried on by iiiui into this neglected 
field of Puranas for many years. He has demons- 
tratsd that uaderaealh the of ieiur3iid there 
lies a fairly coherent skeleton of historical tradi- 
tion mainly repreBeuting llie phrudaoint of Ksha- 
triyas and not seldom contradicting the pirthodox 

■ Bralimanlc texts ■ and this ' ' he - has, " with ' great 

■ skill endeavourecl to i‘e( 3 oastriict It had been 
shown that these puranas eoutained^ ^ valuable 

■■ historical information and ^the deseriptipii of 
.ancient mosarelis and reahns given In 

them are trustworthy and tiis publication of the 
Dynasties of the iCalage in accordance with the 
historical facts narrated in the puranas, has opened 
the eyes of all orientalists and . a critical 
study of the puranas on modem seientifici lines has 
been maiigiirated. It appears that , the ancient 
Indidus had extensive commercial dealings'' with 
Africa and in the course of their commercial 
veotures they had to find out the very sources of 
the river Mile m Egypt and a lot of geograpiii- 
eal information was embedded in the Piiranas 

■ which nobody could discover till now, The 
discoveiy of the sources of Nile engaged the 
-attention of many British explorers who could 
not succeed. It vras only very recently Lt. GoL 
■Speke was able to discover the , sources of the 
Nile from a map which was constructed on the 
mformation given in the Puranas by CoL Wilfoid 
in his Asiatic researches. In life book “on the 
discovery of the sources of the Nile” Liet, Soeke, 
the modern discoverer of the origin of the river 
Nile, stated that the information which the puranas 
contained about the sources of the river Nile was 
so accurate that -when planning Ms discovery of 
the sources of Nile, he secured best information 
from a map roconstructed out of the Fiiraaas 
based on a map drawn by Col Wilford from the 
mformation contained in the Puranas. This map 
traced the course of tlie great river Nila-Erislirna, 
through Kusadipa, the ancient loifan name for 
Africa, from a great lake in Chandrasthana. It 
has therefore been abundantly proved that the 
statements contained in the puranas with regard 
to the various places of the world, with which 
the ancient Indians had' commercial dealings are 
geographically correct. ' Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, the eminent South Indian historian 
.referred to the fact m his article on South 'Africa 
published in the Hindu* 


Historical Importance of the f aranas Chiefs’ Colleges 

^ Mr. 8. Bhimasaokara Eao observes, in Educational Revietv writes : 

the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra baye referred, from time to time, to the 

Mistorical Research Society — ! unsatisfactory natare of the Chiefs’ Colleges in 

?or a kniy Hmo ■niof if >.o= -v India m SO far as they tend to encourage a feeling 

imnpMsfoh^ni* prevailing of unhealthy separatism on the part of the sons of 
oSS 8ts ^thafHhA' rL ■ |he .ruling princes. The members of the royal 

MtWBff 5 »ai a® femily in England; do not think it beneath their 

nOilllljR pi Sny IlIBtoriCSl .value '.dixyiiifxT /iKtUlwri itn. TT-n? 


of gratefiirSWo^fyXJf Cambridge, and there is no reason 

Sy4 ,p 4<® feudatory ' prinees of .:Ihdia - shduid , 

pftTOaS.., ‘Pr€S6llt' altltuda , of \dh© modem''': '-thmk ifc chlifiraterv AU'th Air -naipf: fA ^ -g^P^^ate 


J,..", ■' ' I r. . , ! - / , ■N"' , “■""I*,,’'.;., .. 7?, ... ,,U , i". .. ‘ 




INDIAif PlfilODIOlLS 


instifutioD for themselves. Members of the families 
ot nihrg princes have evetythirpr to gain in Ihe 
development of intelleetnaJ abiliiy as well as 
eharaefer hv association with the e'dncated middle 
classes in india, and the huge white elephants of 
the K.fi]kamar Colleges had better cease to exist 
as soon as_ practicable. While European domination 
has practically , ceased in many of the higher 
edueationai institutions of this country, it is per- 
pefiiited even tu-dav in all the Rakjkumar Colleges, 
where the prospective ruler of an Indian State is, 
more or less, compelled to look upon only members 
of the European eommtmity as leaders and men of 
ability. 


A Principals Eecreation 
Prinoipal H. E. Stapleton of the Cal- 
cntta Pre.sidency College writes in .the 
Magazine of that College : — 

The first thing that comes into my head is to 
recommend .to every one that if they wish to 
enjoy a holiday properly, they should do some- 
thing which IS utterly different to their ordinary 
occupation. Last time I was on leave. T devoted 
myself ( nerdless to say at my wife’s behest ) 
to endeavouring to help in the production of 
pullets that-unlike the ordinary barndoor hen 
which oni.v condescends to lay about 80 eggs a 
year— woula lay three timts that number. This 
time I found our homestead in jersey bein" 
devoted . more anrl more to that most admirable 
C)l all HBitoa.s, tlie .fJersej, COW, Aq lodiaa caw is- 
regarded as somewhat remarkable if it yields 5 
seers a day, whereas every jer.«ey eow' gives at 
least Iti seers, with 5 p. e Butter Bat, and one of 
our cows for some time after it calved in June 
gave well over 22 seers of milk. UTow if you are 
fortunate encmgh to own such cows they nmst be 
ted-preferably with food grown on the place to 
save unnecessary expenditure : so I soon found 
myse f turned into a farmer, diligently supevising 
the ploughing of land to sow with oats, mangels 
pd above all, that most useful of all fodder crops, 
lucere, while experiments wmre also begun early 
m the spring with a new fodder crop. Marrow- 
stem Kale-a sort ot glorified cabbage -with a long 
thick stern which is much appreciated by cattle. 
A drought m April and May proved a severe 
handicap to operations, but fortunately the weather 
changed. . and, with plenty of rain for the rest of 
the growing season, every thing grew wmll, so that 
when 1 left Jersey m September, ample crops were 
available to emry our small herd (now increased by 
o young neiieis ) over the ensuing winter. 


Keshrtb’s Cure for Communalism 

T. L, Taswani observes in The 
Kalpaka : — 

Communalism will not he cured by compacts 
nor by ea ■ i community insisting on its '-rights” 

A new tiode'slaijclio^, a sew spirit of reason' u 
new ^ppreciaHon of ilie essential Call of 'Helidon 
88 rnimmmhed from semiirnkm will indieats 
that’ ai'8 nKhts'’'’ whioh aro wropg'. Hot' 'hv 
iBSi8leisce. on bat by sacrifices of wroBg’'’iiTatioBal 

''23-13 


3 ' ths.Hiodiis aad Masiiiiis attaia to that; 

t' to-day. Eisy 

1 will not take us far, Tiie spirit 

; or Mtimaomi is^needed^. Its essence is a profuuiicl 

' wthf as man. Taese are 

’ ^ ’ lielifcuoos were ,not meant to be 

ciiitto or strife ami murder. Helig’ions were' laeaat 

of This revised Sri 

Aeshiib Chandra ben. I bring to his blessed 
mpmor.v iny flowers of love and reverence aud I 
saluate him as one of our greatest prophets of the 
Kehgion of Humanity and Harmony. 

Caste in the Arya Samaja 

Professor Ratnesh Chandra Banerii ex- 
presses the opinion in au article in the 
fedzc Magazine— 

dofogMulf^if “I?® remnant of caste feelings are 

telnlfn rt’ ^ of Agra; 

convert was eiperieceiiis* 

entered’tL’ qf married, although he 

twenty years ago. Why 

confer all tUe at all, if we cannot at once 
convert, p privileges ,&e, on the 

or inis evii mat separates Arvas from Arvas T 

whT are Ji bora!- minded, 

wfio iiave . risen ..above provincial and' Cast'A' 
narrowness. But what is needed is this that the 
mass of the i ryas should be freed from the bond 
of prejudices and provincial narrowness 

Punjabi Aryas must be thanked for their comoara" 
dve broad-mindedness in these matters ; but much 
reform is needed in other provinces. 


‘ Our Weak Physique” 

We reaa in The Volunteer : — 

It is not nece.ssary to repeat that dav bv day 
we. are going physically weak. That is ots of 
mam reasons why we slmuld pay more attention 
^physical efficiency of the Indian 
youths. Our w^kness has made us dwarfs also 
And we are afraid that if the state of things 
continues nncneoked we will be wiped out? “ ® 
«t,I ■ Panjab has the best all-roimd 

European standard 
roiio«ed w the Mahommedan, the Hindu of 

HiDdu of the Central 
pii at HPa heavier than the 

1 tffl u tower ages hut stages over 35 the 
latter becomes heavier than the Hindu and 
gradually draws away until a very marked d ifer- 
ence m weight it observed at the higher 

. There Is little difference between the Hindu of 
D ® of the United' Provinces and the 

obsei’ved that at 

ages above So the Hindu of the Central tod nf 
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tlie Halted Provlace is of a remarkably ^^ood 
balM, ‘if short In statare, but be does not maintain 
anything like tlie same standard at the higher 
statures, while the Hindu of Bengal iS' rather 
Inclined to obesity at tlie higher ages. 

It is therefore, our mimary duty to improve 
the pliysiciue of oiir people and make them strong 
to work and samfiee lor the nation which is yet 
to he biiiii 


The Teaching of Patriotism in 
Christian Schools 

Irene Mason Harper observes in the 
Mational Christian Council Review: 

Schools should touch life at every point Educa- 
tion most not only prepare boys and girls for life 
in the fatiire^ but eoLuip them for meeting the 
problems of life in the present As nationalism and 
Intercommunuai strife are undoubtedly maior 
present-day problems in India, which condition the 
lives of children and youths as well as adults. It 
seems impossible to ignore the need for teaching 
patriotism in Indian schools. 

The desire and need for some teaching along 
' these lines is growing. Some demands have been 
made of the schools by parents and educators for 
a fuller reeogniton of Indian culture and aspirations, 
but little has been done to meet these demands* 
Training in good citizenship is also an imperative 
need. It is diUciilt to understand how the citizens 
of this country ten or fifteen years from now can 
measure up to their greater responsibilities, 
unless they are prepred for them in the schools of 
today. Particularly in the Cliristian community 
does patriotism need to be fostered. In the past. 
Mission^ schools, especially boarding schools, have 
been eriticised on tlie ground that they have tended 
to denationalise the Christian community. The 
present trend of tlie community, urged by Indian 
Christian leaders, is toward fuller identification with 
national life. No one who has watched the 
development of Christian influence in national 
afiairs, and •v’^ho considers the possibilities of 
consecrated, patriotic Christian leadership, can 
doubt the duty of Christian schools to train that 
type of leadership. 

It may be easily admitted that something should 
be done, and is being done, along these lines iu 
the, colleges and high schools. But emphasis should 
be put^ upon tlm need of teaching patriotism and 
good citizenship m elementary schools as well 


^ Tlii Mother iu the Hindu Home 
. . The 'following passages are taken from 
hitherto unpublished lecture of Swami TIva- 
kanaiidaks delivered in Oaliforni now ■ Pub- 
lished in 

i There ehe is-- the Hindu mother. The son’s wife ^ 
fmm m as her daiig,liter, just as the motherie om 
-married and went out ; so herr^son 
married pud brought m moMt daughter, and. she '■ 
to fall m hue under' the 'government of the' 
^ mother. Even I, who "'never- 


married, dared to displease my mother, I would 
be disgusted. Why ? Dont’ I worship my mother ? 
Why should not her daiighter-in-law ? Whom I 
worship, why not she ? Who Is she, then, that 
would try to ride over my head and govern my 
mother ? She has to wait till her womanhood is 
, fulfilled ; and the one thing that fulfils -wa'iiiaiihood, 
that is womanliness in 'woman, is motherhood. 
Wait till she becomes a mother ; then she will 
have the same right. That, according to the Hindu 
mind, is ilie great mission of woman— to become a 
mother. But Oh, how different ! Oh, how different I 
3Iy father and mother fasted and prayed, for years 
and years, so that I would be born. They pray for 
child before he is born. Says our great law-giver, 
Manu, giving the definition of an Aryan : He is 
'He is the Aryan, who is bora through prayer.” 
Every child not born through prayer is illegitimate, 
according to the great law-giver. The child must 
be prayed for. Those children that come with 
curses, that slip into the world, just in a moment of 
inadvertence, because that could not 'be prevented— 
what can we expect of such progeny ? Mothers of 
America, think, oh that ! think the heart of your 
hearts, are you ready to be women ? Not any 
question of race or country, or that false sentiment 
of national pride. Who dares to be proud in this 
mortal life of ours, this world of woes and miseries ? 
What are we before this infinite force of God ? But 
I ask you the ciiiestioii to-night ; “Do you all pray 
for the children to come ? Are you thankful to be 
mothers, or not ? Do you think that you are 
sanctified by motherhood, or not ?” Ask that of 
your minds. If you do not, your marriage is^a lie, 
your womanhood false, your edixeation is 
superstition, and your children if they come without 
prayer, will prove a curse to humanity. 

See the different ideals now coming before, ^us. 
From motherhood comes tremendous responsibility. 
There is the basis, st-nt. from that Well, Why is 
mother to be worshipped so much ? Because our 
books teach that is the pre-natal influence that 
gives the impetus to the child for good or evil. 


The Dominion Status 

In the D. A-F. College Union Maga-* 
xine Prof. Sri Ram explains what the Domi 
nioo status within the British Empire means 
at present. After showing bow the supre- 
macy of the dominions has been recognised 
in their iuternal affairs, he writes, in part:~ 

That the British dominions enjoy representation 
in the league not simply as members of the British 
Empire to add to its voting power is now more 
than admitted. Its implications were brought home 
to the British Government when the Irish Free 
State representatives insisted on getting* the "treaty’ 
between the British Government and tho Republi- 
can (Provisional) G./vemm 0 nt of Ireland registered 
at the league office. This registration has fortified 
the Irish constitution with an intornatioaal backing 
‘breach of tiie ‘treaty’ by- Great Britain can 
Bring about an international crisis. .Thus . one of 
the domimon, constitutions at .least has now become' 
an Internatiohal instrumeni . - ■ ’ ' 

. . The power of crediting ambassadors 4iid of 
deceiving them has also been conferred upon the 
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Bridsh DomiDions, first in this 

field. In J924 the Irish Free State was also given 
the same power of representation in the U. S. A. 
or even elsewhere if she so liked- 


The Patnre of Hand SpiMiHgr 

Mr. N. &. Banga observes in the Indian 
Jonmea of Economics 


ciocwiicie II Site su liKeu- _ Of MJconomics ■ 

• way also has the antonomous posi- -* 1,4 i c 1 ■ ’ 

recognized. The spoils , Hand Ginning and Spinn 

)i rnft l?5sr "W5S.T ‘^ii.TATA #^1 1 c'S'M K tt wS 0£t@ Ox tilO ' lXidllsifI*l'PS 


recogijizea. rue spoils 
‘ ot the last war were distributed amosg the Yictors 
as mandated territories. These territories are’ to 
be governed by the mandatory powers under the 
genera] snper?isfon of the League. Here is a 'task 
m pertormmg which, the dominions are responsible 
not to thi^ Bnt3S.li government but to an interna- 
Dopai body, the League of Nations. Thus the 
Lnion of Spath Africa governs S. W. Africa, and 
Australia rules over Kew Guinea. This is another 
recognition of the International position of the 
dommions, 

Look at it^ however we will, shall, thus find 
tliat the dominions ,now fail very little short of the 
mtemmioml position of independent states. They 
enjoy most of the amenities of independent states 
without many 'of their troublesome responsibilities. 
iJip" are members o,f a powerful league which 
inaludes a very large area of the world. They 
need not to go out to seek allies, they need not 
tTOuble themselves to found and maintain ever- 
siiiiting ententes and allianees. 

But does not the fact of being “without 
maK 3 ^ of^ the troublesoirje responsibilities” 
of Independeijt states prevent the Dominions 
from *'ve!c|;ii3g the strength to face such 
responsibilities, and thus keeps them weak ? 


The Ediicational Situation in China 

^ the Totmg lien 

0/ Irma : — 

Earlier in the ear, is looked as if many of our 
schools and universities, both Government and 
private, would not be able to open their doors this 
aiitumn. Educational institutions in North China 

because they were 
spspeoted by the militarists as hot beds of revolu- 
Ew&r propaganda.^ In N'ationalist 

.? complete 


tke luagfe tBiyemlsr m 'Yminan the First 
CliBDgSM University in Canton, the Third Chungsan 
vfrVifv^?/ in Hangchow the Fourth Chnagsan Dn^ 
Fpl-1r!ff TT^® National Unh’ersity in 

Feking, the Tung Pei University in Moulden and 

fen™? edSional 

F^^h T-ln^rri Tr ‘® Amoy University in Fukien, 
fjff K'vanghua toiveraities m Shanghai. 

?“ Tieetsin are carrying S 
as usual. Christian schools like Canton Christian 
College.^ Hangchow Christian. College, Fukien Chris- 
RtSHof'p ®PPchow _ University, Shanghai 

Dpj''?ersit.y, Giniing College 
Shanfung Christian Unt 
versity, len Clung Ljuversiiy are open and most 
<^^wded to their utmost cap'ieity with 
students. Jhe only notable exception to ■ tins rule 
^ liuiian where ail schools are ordered 
closed for ^ SIX moBt.hs In an effort to clean out 
commiinislic students. , 


'S - iiiausmes oi rue 

^ is, Will be economically 

® whereas tiie hand-loom weavers 

only with the weaving millis : 
e CO, mpete with both spinniBg and 

r To^Zfl^ If ^ hopeless task. 

® prices as the mill 

i impossible,^ unless the wages paid 

^ rSk cleaners, spinners and weavers are 

- present when it may 

$ ® M Spinners and others to 

I Ibis work at ail, 

^ ^ argue that Khaddar can be and 

' meiely an auxiliary employment in 

} supplement the earnings of the ryots. 

‘ hi ^ industries “whieli can 

‘ TYfpn? distress due to nnemploy- 

' worlrpr^in recognises the right of every 

umhllf' tirv^ f able to work% willing to wmrk and 
f ^ork, as it has 

if fhi while 

some of the workers' om 
than keep them idle and maintam 
wnminfif Hand Spinning is the only 

^ W-bicii can be organised on a 
^1r frSfi employment to 

^ whose products can rea-ily'fiad 
ffiilfnwfft ^ prices as those of 

charged. In that case, the 
to Subsidise this industry; 
wmnldSiavR^^lr considerably less than what it 

woris could be lound for the unemployed.” 

at a}P khaddar will not be sold 

country that is affected by 
whip}f^\ iJ ^ impoits IS smaller than tliafe 
wu L immfluenced by these things and it 

finer Hffi® the country adopts 

durable 'fhi« fhe more 

the nitt. Itt ^ ® suitable to 

l&ed by them!^ peasantry and is therefore better 

the khaddar 

the GnvArmfllf -1 shown to the public and 
and Pseessary to take urgent 

unLnln^mllf * u 1 ° ttppimise the periods of 

^ It has also demonstrated tlis 

has^^’^rtSplf”*’! spinning wheel and 

tho P^wded a new means of relief for 

me iamme* stricken areas. It- is due to this 

movement that (he Madras Minishw the Mysort 

?cSd f i*^ J^® Gokrnment five 

,i^ tiie Charka as one of th© verv effective 
means for relieving the unemployed. 


Pour Great Tamil Works 

Pandit N, Obengalvaroyan writes ia the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society ;;■— ‘ 

period, »(i» Em-al'-W 
^ruvalluv^, Kohth-thoga% by Nallan Thuvanar 
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iture we find a true and faithful picture 

1 aBCl pofitiuai^ cofidiiion, the habits 
m ol' the Tamils, preseived "■ ia' . an 
mcmardis of Suullt 
miziag* ediicafioa, took ' keeit- mterest 
ilie science aud practice of fiae arts, 
osic, (laiiCJiig, paiiitiag, sciiJptare and 

re several reiigions in South India in 
Ammg iliem Simivism asd’^ 
a deserve special uieBtioB. iieligious 
IS one- 01 tlie most striking , : features of 


eggs from Bhagilpiir and other places, ifs ciiltiv* 
ation am he ^carried oa in Bihar and Orissa 
Bom the ^beginning of July, as soon as the nion- 
soon breaks pot, to the end of February, when 
■not and dry winds do not begin to bfo^v. Ir. is. 
iinsuited during March, April aad Ma3% when 
^ winds continue to blow and the 
^ laden,, with minute,, particles of dust 
IS very simple and can be done on 


hot and dry 

■ „atmosphere is 

The rearing i., _ 

■ a sipll scale when'’ once It' has been seem 
,' , prodaetion of , thread and clGtli, offers no difficuities' 

to people 'aeeustO'Ujed Mo spinning’ and w^eaving 
,, cotton, , and w,iiere, there. Is: a demand ' for light 
prontahje , work, ; such as can he, 'done ' by 'women 
,and childreD._.'With the. favourable climatic eondB' 
t’ons of the Province, the indusUy is capable of 
wide exten ion as a Cottage Industry where 
casror grows abundantly. The worms are strong 
and stand diseases and rou^jh handling. It is pre- 
eroinentjy' suited ^as a Cottage industry and the 
work involved is simple and inei pensive and can 
be -easily carried on in Tatti Houses. The cultivator 
can ex pec tMo derive an extia income by providing 
work tor his family during the recess between agri- 
cultural operations. The margin of profit In The 
mdustry is however very small and the utmost 
economy has to be practised while rearing the 
woras. The rearing should be done on a small 
scale m one or the dwelling rooms, it will not pav 
ir done on a large scale with hired Jaloar. It 
serves as an excellent object lesson for studying 
insect lite for children m schools. 


pmv$} 9 j we propose - tc 
denote that system ot treatment where the 
physiological advantages of Yogic exercises 
would he f^ecurecl from mechanical contrivances 
lifted by patients wdio will themselves remain 
absolutely or at least partially passive. 

mw the po>sihility of developing this new 
therapy will depend upon the possibility of finding 
out suitable mechaDical contrivances which cruld 
he used on the same principles that underlie Yogic 

Yogic Therapy proposes fo give health to the 
degenerated organs by— 

i JtnproviDg the nerves, glands or mnscles 
respoDRibie fpr the health of those organs, 

II Kemqying the oflending matter causing patho- 
logical conditions therein ; and 

in. Oxygenating the blood in general- 
Him IB accomplished by— 

® richer' blood supply to the nerves, 
gianas and muscles concerned, with the heln of 
poses and the force of gravity. 

M Message automatic or otherwise. 

III Muscle movements promoting blood circula- 
tion aud giving massage. 

iv , Respiratory exercises. 

P^^sible to invent mechanical substitutes 
a?Lv»^,f „ Yogic exercises. Although these 
substitutes can never have the efiScacy of the 

An ^ serve the same purpose 

on a bumbler scale and in a few cases have some 
advantages over the original So the answer to 
the aiticle is dear all we 


The Telegraplis ‘'Clerical Eeview/' M 

■ The Telegra^ Meview ' -'■',■,■,:■ 

It is the ^ irony of fate that the Gdverument of 
India should have, after mature deliberation, thought 
ht to give ^ effect to a scheme of revision of pay 
of^ the Hieneal staff employed in Telegraph offices 
with the view, we"are, tofd, ..of enuaiiziug' .the'pay 
of die staff with that of the staff of similar stams 
m Post offices. The logic or justification of this 
step remains quite a mystery and passes all com- 
prehension. If the mere appelation *‘ 0 lerk^’ was 
the only criterion that guided the Government in 
equalizing the status of the Telegraph clerks with 
that of the Postal clerks or at least that section of 
leiegraph clerks designated as Signal Room Ulerks 
w'e are afraid the Government of India are not 
correct and have inflicted a serious injostice on the 
helpless men and also given a rode shook to the 
sense of justice-' and equity. T‘he naiuie of the- 
duties 'and responsibilities and the conditions of 
service of the Signal Room Clerks are unique and 
mere can be no comparison whatsoever with the 
Postal' Clerks and yet we are told that their nosl- ■ 
^ similar. la the face of the facts that 

: -PdssiMIities of Eri^Silk in Bihsr Sf nature of work are differ- 

K ’ •' xf xf -n -A - ent the leiegraph Clerks are thus to be made 

I ; M. R. De writes in the Mysore with Postal clerks who have no night duties 

Journal : ■ hard work. Then again, supposing 

is the hnmft At Qin- *¥* ^is is so, may we inquire, with due deference. 

i^Sluct 11 Silk. En gift is who rnight be the poor creatures on the Postal 

«&iK and* other 3s ?v ® ^”^*1 ^ compwe the Clerks of 

KYtelf Slet -amoirle “poS Deff vI^*%Ss ot ' aS|me 

BOW ^ 5ith the faodmesloAainilf&S . wa;^^^^^ 



Dr. HiiBtiDgton answers the. question, ^ . ‘\Bat 
what about the ehiidreu in the larger 
Studying: 1,700 men who sfralaa^ed at Yale 
brilliaiitiyintlieperiod j922“1926, he found that ''the 
classroom work for the entire four years of college 
shows a weihnigh perfect gradation from relatively 
low marks, on an average, among those who were 
the only children of their parents, up to a fairly 
high average among those coming Irom famines of 
six or more/^ Nor was this superiority con lined 
to the eJassToom. Students .who had live, six, or 
more brothers and sisters, “decidedly excel those 
from the smaller families, in literary, dramatie, 
religious and musical activities, in managing athle- 
tic teams, in student government and the iike/^ 
Finally, even the st-ir athletes come from the larger 
famihes. “That popular notion that children are 
benefited when families are limited to twc/l con- 
cludes Dr. I'luntiBgton, **is completely wrong as 
far as Yale College g'raduates are concerned. The 
biggger the family, the more likely a boy is to 
succeed in college.’^ 

Here are some facts, scientifically established at 
that. Unpalatable to birth preventers, no doubt 
But facts. 


Billers of the Indian States 
Mr. C. K Patel writes in The Indus : — 

The princes have their own ways and channels 
■of spending. Thus rulers, in general require a larger 
privy purse than His Majesty Gemge V. Out of 
the estimated revenue for the years 1922 of the 
British Government, put down at £1.216.650,000 
'(which can safely be taken as an average),£iJ0,000 
wm set aside for Their Majesties’privy purse which 
is a percentage amouiilicg to '009 of the total reve- 
nues. On the other hand the privy purse of Indian 
princes devour in several, cases 50 per cent of the 
total revenues of the State. So enlightened a ruler 
.as His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda requires 
20 laes of rupees for his privy purse, in addition 
to what is necessary for the heir apparent and 
other family members. Twenty lacs of rupees 
^aiiiount, roughly, to 10 per cent, of the whole of 
revenues ; and besides that 2.: per cent, of the reve-- 
Hues are set apart for the heir apparent and other 
•members of the royal family. This is an exceptional 
ease but as a rule petty rulers in Rajpiitaoa and 
Kathiawar require almost half of the revenues for their 
privy purse. And how is this amount spent ? It is 
spenh. in. most eases,. .in chicane.ry at the Court, ■ 
.and frequent pOgrimages to European countries.- 
These facts are so open that they require no proof, 
but, as a proof, w’eli may we adduce the Mumtaz 
case and the scandal known as “Mr, case in 
Eogknd. Many Princes instead of looking after 
their Government spend their time in annual visits 
to European .countries. 


White Men Advised to Bye Their 
Bodies in the Tropics 

Mr. Steven Norris writes in The 'British 
Empire Revieiv : — 

It is actinic licat which is mainly productive 
of the symptoms of heaPdistress. 

Now, from the fair Norwegian ( or “Nordic” ) 
type southward through the populations of 
Sonihern Europe, ability to withstand the effects 
of excessive heat is founcl to exist In direct 
proportion to the “index of nigrescence” (i.e. skin- 
blackness) prevalent among these people. The 
fair skin of the Noidie admits a maximom of 
these deleterious “actinic layvS,’^ whereas the 
dense black colouration of the Nfgio excludes 
the greater part of th^m. The frf=-ekies mhieh 
appear on the fairest Noithein skins aie a feeble 
attempt on nature^s pait to call up a little p*g- 
mentation to protect the underlying nerves and 
tissues from the sum (possibly this attenuated 
pigmentation indicates a remote trace of southern 
race). The European of the Mediteiranean basin, 
falling, as he does, midway l-etween ■ the Noidic 
and the Negjo, is thus able to bear without 
distrrss ' considerable exposure to semi-tropical 
sunlight. 

At present, attempts to combat the debllf tating 
effects of expo&uie to riopical heat aie I made, 
chiefly through the medium ^of clothing, 'White 


Birth Control 

The Week thus summarises portions of 
an article published in the Yale Seientifie 
Magazine : — 

One is grateful to Dr. Huntington who has 
'•taken what we have called a self evident proposi- 
tion and tested it scientifically in a given case, i.e. 
'the careers of 1700 graduates of Yale University 
who left College * many years ago, whose positions 
'in life were assured and w^hose families complete,” 
,as he puts it in a sujvey of bis invovstigations just 
published in the Yale Seientifie Magazine. Notv 
he found, first, that the most successful men “are 
married in much larger piopmtions than the least 
successful secondly, that the most successful 
'tend to marry 'somewhat earlier than the less 
successful ; thirdly, that “among the most success- 
ful. tenth, no less than eighty per cent, have 
-chfldi’en, whereas among the least successful this 
falls to forty per cent The net. result is that the 
imost successful on an average have about three 
tinies as, many children as the least successful.” 
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IS lamely employed to reflect the “saperfioial” heat 

^hite pith 

hdmet, rctleetma the heat rays and profeetinK and 
rfmdmg the head and face, and the -vviiite drill suit 
J-lTO use of red Jlannel sewn into the clothes, and 
covering the more vital centres of the body- e n. 
the spme-has been found to diminish very con- 
siclenutiy the penetration of the harmful "actinic” 
sun-raya. 

}l^ however, that tlie next step 

immunity should be along the 
hne.s of tahing a page out of nature’s own booi” 
In other words, nature’s own imeans of immunising 
her creatures, should . be studied, with a view to 

problenf particular 

™ “'I' suggests that the 

Qisloo3 p-lioold be iBtrodoced amoBg' white 

populations of dmm the body, by means of a°bSh 
taken m an indelible ( or nearly so ) and non- 
poisonous vegetable dye to a colour equalling in 
opacity the pigm.entation of the negro. Eeoaisites 
of such a dye will be : a fine, penetrative fluidity 
having clogging effect upon the pores ■ proof 
to perspiration, and permanent over a period of 
weaks or months and renewable as often as the 
wearing effects of friction and washing make it 
necp.sary. Hegardjng the colour, research may show 
that in the ease of Whites there are colours Se 
fiffectualy .protective than nature’s unvarying black 
To ascertain the most suitable ingredient and 


formal education, 
school offers to 
of literacy and' aptituder 
eodrees m every field .of knowledge. ^ aiauci wim. 
accelerating, the growth m numbers of those who 
are prolonging their school life is rapid enlame- 
traction who feel the need beyond 
ochooi for further educational equipment to meet 

1*^®- The function of the library 

is not only to stand ready, but to make the initial 

.anny of th^e S 

I^'SS tbioiigji the schools, to win . them ■ to' the idea 
that edoeatiOB is a never-ending: process to dIspa 

t® '151’ at their dispSsaF and to 

guidance needed to make their adult 
lives efficient, interesting and sane. 


The library as continuation 
p peopie of all astes, of all degrees 
" ~ ' “ I ages, eleetivs 

:e. Parallel with 


ilcutta), Lord Winterton 
ih a connection existed, and 
le to obtain any confifma- 
that liquor shops were 
oluntanly. The first point 
i. previous issues. With 
IS sufficient to quote from 
3 applicable to licences in 
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CImBgiBg Hegro-Whita 'Eelations 

We read m The WorM Tomorrow ': — 'y , 

A notable shift is observed Ie the attitade tp-" 
ward Nepfroes and ’white leadership, lasistence 
‘EpOE the tatelage resarded as eaaentiai , tea years 
ago has relaxed Howard UaiFersity has a Negro 
president and Fisik Uaiveralty a white president 
and both with a mixed faculty. 

There is still segregation, though with the possi- 
ble difference that the exceptions provoke less 
commotion than formerly. There is an adjustment 
in working relations hi advance- of the status. of 
twenty years ago, .'but, without the freedom of the 
trades for Negroes . . characteristic of forty, years 
ago. 'Most ol the old Inflaming slogans are dead or 

...dyings the.batt':.is.Kb,elng lifted, -on,, woting,. the use of 

this vote has at least in two known instances in 
the South aided the election' of inteiligent and fair- 
minded oIBcers, Lynehings have decreased 90 per 
cent since 1892f'™'aQd It is now more active guilt to 
hold silence on it. The South is finding a new 
interest in business and Industry, and relations are 
becoming less personal. Ail but eleven of the 
Internationa! Unions have removed the constitutio- 
nal "bars to Negro meinfoership, and ' although this 
was scarcely more than a gesture of common-sense, 
admissions of Negroes to their organizations have 
increased. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, when 
even the most reasonable men recoiled before the 
meaning of a race relation founded upon the 
highest principles of ethics and Christianity, 
accepted by themselves. And although as miinbcrs 
go, few have actually achieved a full adjustment to 
it, or perhaps will do so in many decades, it can be 
counted as perhaps the greatest gain that it is not 
now so difficult to accept the principle. 


/„,■ , %mBg Force, of Biiddhisia'' ■ " 

The Toung East writes ' 

Who. says Buddhism Ls decadent in Japan?' 
Proof that instead of being in the wane, it con- 
tinues to be a great force for good is too numerous 
to cite, for instance, a recent issue of a great 
Tokyo newspaper carried a pleasant story of a 
Japanese woman, who, under the ■ benign infiiience 
of Buddhism, forsook her life of sin. The woman 
referred to is Mrs, Kiyo Sakata, proprietor of a 
house of ill fame i a the city of Yamagata, North- 
eastern Japan. Her husband died six years ago . and 
since that time she has eagerly been seeking 
spiritual salvation from the nierciful hands of 
Buddha. One day last month, she called on the 
head priest of tlie Hoshojt Temple near her town 
and told him that she had freed six girls In her 
employ cancelling their debts totalling 12000 tjen, 
and that she wanted to contribute her house to the 
temple to be rebuilt into a kindergarten. 'T have 
sinned against Lord Buddha and want to atone for 
my sins,^' she said to the ' priest She further 
explained that ever since her husbaiicFs death six 
years ago she found great consolation in visiting ■ 
Buddhist temples and hearing sermons. The more 
she heard of Eaddha^s teaching, the clearer she saw 
how sinful was her business At last vSlie could no 
longer continue it and decided to give it up al- 
together. When the six girls in her employ were 
told by their mistress that they were free they 
could not believe her words, for the announcement 
was too good to be true, but soon found that Mrs. 
Sakata meant what she said. Needless to say they 
went to their respective homes in a buoyant, frame 
of mind, like birds freed from their cages. ‘"Tney 
were happy, but I was no less happy,” concluded 
the penitent woman. Work is now in progress to 
remove her house to the compound of the Hoshoji 
Temple to be converted into a kindergarten. 


Indian Labour in Malaya and the Sex Eatio 
The Indian informs us : — 

The Controller of Labour, Malaya, has paid a 
succ 0 vssfa! visit to India in co.anection with this 
matter. The Hovernmeat of India has fixed that 
for” every five male assisted emmigrants there 
shtiiild be 'four females. We are not concerned 
about lire practical diffioulties of satisfying this 
paitieular^sex ^ ratio. ^ But we would like to point 
out certain ‘facts la this connection. From a 
perusal of the report of the meeting of the Iinmigra- 
tioxi Committee, held' on the 24th November, we 
notice that the ratio of^ women to men, has not 
improved in 1927. 

• ' It is a matter of common knowledge that as a 
result of the great disparity in the ratio of the 
sexes in the estates, the morals of the labourers are 
not very enviably, and eonditions are getting worse 
in some places. The position in towns like Singa- 
pore IS very much ^ worse than in estates,- There 
are oyer 12,000 Indian labourers employed in, the 
Municipality, and Harbour Board. How -many 
wooi'en are there among these people ? Even a 
very liberal calculation caaaot find more then 300 
women. 


The Myth of Military Security ■ 

Emily Greene Balch observes in The 
Wq}M Tomorroiv : — 

Military security has become a myth because 
the prime danger is no longer either danger of 
defeat io war or danger of being bested and brow- 
beaten by the more powerful. The danger is war 
itself. The modem power to destroy is overwhel- 
ming. Defense against it is utterly impossible. The 
‘next war” is likely to be the last war for grisly 
reasons. We have to fear not losing' *hlie next war” 
of which people talk so lightly, but of being 
involved in it. 

Modern war is intolerable for victors and van- 
quished alike, not only because of- the suffering and 
deatruetioa that it entails, It is intolerable '' on a 
nobler ^ plane, equally because it means deiiiora- 
iizmg, m the most literal sense, men, women, and 
ciiiidren by filiiag them with suspicion and hate 
•which It IS a slow, difficult business to work out 
of, the mental system, and which 'are ia themselves 
fruitful causes of -new wats, 

• , We .need security not against being beaten in 
war^ but against being drawn into war and from ' 
this angle we see how outworn a myth Is -theri 
beiiei that preparedness makes for safety, ■ ■ . ' ^ 
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We need to appreekte that inililar^? prepared- 
mm IS a iHri^ua^a as well as physical f.icL Oae 
thing that il saFS !s, '1 aai seiiottsly coosiaeriog 
the |.Kissilsilify of going to war. It looks sufti- 
eieniiy pruh-dhe for me to think it worth while to 
•willidraw from min'sh ueedefi coascriictiye use 
these miiiiorjs of nioiiey and these hoodreds of 
tlioosaoib of iiien/” 

Let a eooatry once realty iiodertake to become 
over wliehiii ugly strung on iaiicl orou sea, at once 
by a sort «f polariz ition it evokes corresponding 
etfufte on the p-irt of that couacry or group of 
countries which it has in mind in so arming and 
on the part of others loo. if it is very powerful it 
evokes, above all, counter alilaoees. 

More and more clearly the stage is then being- 
set lor war. Then evolves the fatal state of mind 
and state of facts that are characteristie of the race 
ia arruiineats. Tae allies egg one another on, 
involve one another unreasonahly and create a fatal 
division of responsibility. The situation becomes 
more and more tense aod explosive. 

Oader such circumstances the crack is bound 
to come and if it comes again it will be the crack 
of doom. 


Grazia Deledda 

According to the Mw Republic : — 

In making its award to the Italian author, Gratia 
Deledda, the Hobei Prize commission seems to have 
followed a practice of which it has furnished other 
examples ; to recognize writers ef imqestioned merit 
but of restricted or even local reputation. Signora 
Deledda’s fame has not been confined to Italy. 
Especially her earlier works were translated into 
the principal European languages ; and five of her 
novels have appeared in America. Hie latest being 
“The Mother” ( Maciriillan ) of 1924. Yet neither 
in Italy no elsewhere has she enjoyed a clamorous 
success ; nor from among her forty or more 
volumes does any one stand out as a member of 
the world’s immortals. This is due, probably, to 
the narrowmess of her distinctive field—the 
portrayal of the manners, customs, and figures of 
her native island, Sardinia-— and to a corresponding 
narrowness of the moods and sentiments she 
exploits. Holding aloof from the great currents of 
thought and feeling which have coursed through 
the^ woricl, or even through her own country, 
during Mr lifetime. Grazia Deledda has for the 
most part eludg to the mattorshe knows and to the 
life she understaoda. Publishers have occasion- 
ally urged her Into strange fields— the 

psychotogieal novel for example, but she has 
always sensed the falseness of the divergent route 
and Inirried back to her familiar ground. If it 
would seem surprising that better known Italian 
■pamw wre overlooked in this year’s award, it 
ghouid m remembered that hardly another Italian 
writer has stood the te^fc of forty years of wear 
as Gr»$’a, Deledda hm done, There is a fine and 
cqheffpt of art' to all her- bulky prbdo-' 

etioa, Witife other more gpeclacular geniuses ■ have- 
|WB now apnlandea, apd now condemned, 'tezia 
peiHdda h»B b *eft ^ntent with the esteem of a 
Stnall out IwmI .sndience, in each , of the 'm an y 


Grazia Deledda 


World ConfereBce on Education 

Shri Narayau Ohatorvedi writes in The 
Hmdiisianee Student : — 

The World Federation of Educators is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the time. In impo«r‘tauce 
it Is perhaps second only to the League of Nations 
itself. Its meeting at Toronto in Ao.gust last 
should have satij^fied the Toost exacting and skeptic, 
critic. It had brought together over seven thousand 
educators from different parts of the world. About 
sixty nations were represented there. Australia, 
Persia and Mexico were some of the newcomers 
to the Federation. 

The work of the Conference ' was divided into 
a number of sections. Besides the five Herman- 
Jordan committees, appointed to explore the means 
of educating the rising generation in the ideas of 
world amity, there were special committees on 
illiteracy* the social aspect of education, -use of the 
cinema, etc. India most vitally eanceriied with 
tha.queation of' illiteracy And we found’ I he work 
■ofrttits committee most interestiog and useful from 
mir, stabdpuiot. Perhaps* no 0 th*=^r 'section of the 
Federation will do BO much good for our couptry 
.as this- one. ‘ : 

. “ The alllnaia Federafion of Teachers Assooiatinn 
,, was,. represented oflioially' foi .the first fimeiin the 
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Federation, and.it." ' was .'accorded, a ' very . Iiearty 
weleoma The message of the Secretary of the Indian 
lederatioii was. read at the opening, .session, 'and ■ it 
was received with nnnsnai warmth. The Federation 
charged ne to carry back the^ best wishes of the 
eclricators assembled .there to. the teachers of India, 
Miss I'agore 'and ilir. R. V, Cogate also .attended 
the convention. Indm' was . represented on every 
important comiiiittee and the ' cootributioii' of 
her_repFese'ntatives was considered very 'heipfal. 

It is.a matter of great satisfaction to ns that 
whereas formerly, there' was . no Indian on the 
Board of Directors of the B^ederatioo, this time 
two of them were, elected to it. .Prof. P. Sheshadri 
the President ..of the Indian .Federation was elected 
for a term of fo.nr years, and Mr. loaradar, com- 
missioner of Ediieation of Aiindh, for* period of two 
yeara This representation of India on the Board 
of Directors has given her ■ not. only a recognised 
status in the Federation^,, hut has also opened- up 
for It an opporrnoity to contribute its share ' in 
bettering- the _world through education. And I 
tf’iist laclia will give a good account of herself. 
Her very first act on entering the World Federa- 
tion sho^ws what active part. she proposes to take 
iP all India Federation has suggested that 

the^ Regional Federations be formed and she has 
the Asiatic Federation to meet in India 
in 1928, A committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the ciiiestion, and we hope that the' Asiatic 
|ecleratioE will become a reality and will meet in 
I^dia,^ whidi I trust will smooth the way for the 
\voria Federation to go .to India in the near 
lutiire. 


A Lmng’ newspaper 
We read in the Living Age 


Abyssiiiiaii Iiidependence 

Kurt Lubinski writes in Vossisehe Zeitung: 

In all the world there is no single independent 
state that contains within its boundaries so many 
racial and religious elements as Abyssinia. Class 
ieeling. race pride, and religious zeal have shaped 
the structure of the present Ethiopian nation 
without having weakened it. 

^Tlie .first external im,pression one receives is 
not fully appreciated by a European, who fails to 
realize the significance of the different-colored skins 
ot the natives, ranging from the light brown of the 
Amharites to the inky black of the negro. Ethno- 
logically ttie country is composed of Semites 
iiamites. Cushites, and ^ the primitive Wata and 
Agau, tribes. Business Is carried on by Arabs 
jndsans, Arraemans, ^gean Greeks, and domiciled 
Earopeans ot every nation. The journalist at once 
remarks hoy closely the various religions are 
Coptic Abyssinians with their 
Biijle datmg back fifteen hundred years, the 
Mohammedan tribes of Somali. Danakili, Guragi 
French Catholic missionaries 
w;=h .ifmerican Adventists, the 

Jewish Falashas in the northern part of the 
coumry, heathens in the south, and elsewhere 

noW*^ handling English pound 


The troubadour has been brought up to date in 

the troupes of actors and actres-^ies whicb. have 
been organised to go about. Soviet Russia dissemi- 
nating news and atiiasio,g the piioiic. A normal 
edition of this ‘newspaper’ empiovs at .least twenty 
acrobats, singers, dancers, and ■ parodists, who 
interpolate the propag.anda and, news of the day in 
their acts in such a manner that the .Russian 
workingman or peasant can sit back and enjoy 
himself, taking his news as a sugar-coated pill to' 
the tune of the latest popular song 

The scheme is very simple. At Moscow about 
twenty dramatists, or scenario writers, arrange the 
mews of the world in vivid and easily assimilated 
form, and every fortnight a new programme is 
forwarded to the six thousand troupes who tour 
the country. Fur example, the flaxen- haired beauty 
or the Russian cabaret does not sing of love, but 
^ses ail her charm and magnetism in teaching her 
public the ^ latest traffic regulations or explaining 
the prevailing diplomatic tangle. Some acrobats, ' 
in imitatiog machinery, may interpolate remarks 
not at all complimentary to the American motor- 
it3idustry and capitalism. If an actress toys 
With a sunflower, her audience does not hear 
romantic gush, but learns the utilitarian value of 
suotiower seeds. Parodies are written for the old 
popular tunes so that the Russian peasant may 
^arn about the latest agrlcultaral machinery. 
Hum.or IS supplied by references to the old regime. 
Recently the living newspaper’ proved its worth 
m the dissemination of publicity on the new staad- 
of weights and measures. 

Rhese performances are free, the expense of 
putting on the show being borne by the trade- 
unions. The actors and actresses are professionals, 
whose salaries, though not high, are sufficiently 
attractive to draw one hundred thousand strolling 
players. The acts are given in quick succession, 
ana every possible economy is effected in scenery 
postumes. Crudely painted but vividly colored 
cardboard picture-frames, like those in the old 
Biissian cabaret shows, are used extensively, and 
the costumes are ingenious contraptions which 
b® turned upside down, back side to, or 
twisted^ to make almost any sort of garment. Thus 
this unique theatre and newspaper combines many 
elements of the news reel, the town crier, and the 
troubadour, of Will Rogers, Balieff, and Lenin. 


Indians Degradation- Denied 

Dr. J. J. Cornelias, formerly of Lucknow 
university .has contriboted to Oiirrent History ^ 
an .effective reply to Miss Mayo, under -the 
above ^ heading, ■ without indulgiag in any 
^crimmatioD. ^ As most of Professor 
Oornelius’s article will be reproduced in the 
February Welfare, we refrain from making any 
extracts from it. 
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The New Turkey 

la fhe same magazine Ibrahim A. Khai- 
lallah gives a good acconnt of the regener- 
ation of the Turkish people to-day, from 
which we make a few extracts below. 

It is indeed difficult to say which of the two is 
the worthier achievement the demolition of the 
antiauated system of the old regime or that of 
recon struotion undertaken by the abolition of the 
Sultanate and the Caliphate, the closing down of 
mnarassas (reactionary centres of religious intrigue) 
the suppression of the privileged class of Dlmnas 
01 HodjiK (religious teachers) who in the past were 
nt'wam the Cabinet by the powerful Sheikh- 
¥ ^ 1 ^® , abrogation of the 
SS regulated domestic relations in 

medical schools are bv law 

and^®fln° in malarial regionr 

ana two ^ars;;^at a fair stipend — as 

the insufficiency of Qualified 
total number bein^ 3,000 the 
two infirmary schools and made 
TffiHon°^®fn graduates of secondary schools 
in special eonrses 

and sanitation are given 
Iwq maternities were opened at Anerora 
&nia to study the problem of infantile^ mortalhv 
and propose means for lowering it. mortality 

ihe hardest task of the department wati itn 

campaign against malaria. The epidemfc il now 

under control, and in the regions of Angora 3 

which IS being successfully conefl^^wSf fi?” 
war. there has not been reeoS o?e case of an ' 

was supplemented by another in low ‘ 
proclaimed the princinle nf a SnififF’ ^ 

education, sunorMael’ ™u2L, ® unified pnmary e 

religious prejudice^ the reforms of ^ 

are impressive. Under the now Republic D 

& fte"’Sg2d„rrf‘SLSf "SS jS g 

progress. Primary edition if ®^' 

obligatory, reciairing an and m: 

and 386,^5 students af£S 2 ^ ^ 

oftt. .choirsSiSSiS K t 


geSlfz®ed.*^“^^^^®''^’ sa°°essfal, will be 

— In the press, as well a*? in 
the fields of literature and fine arts, earnest effLS 
are beinff made to break away from the mst 
adopt Western culture. The ruptu7e with 1st 
complete. _The seclusion of women Is a thino- 

^ « ^"Si Are 

Has the rapid modernization of Turkey boon 
too precipitous to-be lasting? Is the reawaW^S 
of the nation due solely to the inspir^tim of th? 
man who shook it back to liff from torpor tW 
thaf Marchand firmly ^belieS 

toilLif ■ ®¥^^® m permanent. Among the in' 
telligetsia, the modernization of Turkey is fho 

i74rs;A'2sS“8'e“?“^ s 

£«S£I rpS'. 

“ stileT'°«o F®S 4 

tenac'f againsFthe r4k^^oFTarkislf 

SSWb ” .ivingit "a”® 


' Industrialism and Indian Life 

* on fL^ak important, contribution 

[ to The International 

. Remew_ of Mzssions Sir AtuI Chandra 
, Chatter] ee writes : — uanura 

, It is the purpose of this article to direct after, 
in c?mmoD wifteHo^ Passing at present 

Asiatic countries. Undf^ft^°vears* am 

on the system of small holding? Ld too 
proportion of landless labourer? wls prSX 
negligible. Du’-ing the last half nonf,™ practically 

in the population and other economk fa^tor^'^hlw 
created a considerable class of l?ndteto ® 

who serve the tenant farmed! momy !? S 
wwes. Large-scale agriculture in th??orm of tea 
eoffee.and rubber plantations hS come ^^to hc^^ 
and gives emffioyment to workers who live on fhe 
estates and depend 

earned by them. Large grouDs°?,f wages 

SrSf"«f 
SSwis^arS” i 

SSr?S‘S,ZySi”?d?iIr®S*'^“ 

SSSd 
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all this is the g:radual evolution of a new social 
organization. 

The man or womm who has lived in the new 
environment away from village and caste people 
unconsciously acQuires a freedom of thought and 
action which remains even after the return to rural 
surroundings. Strange and unfamiliar ideas are 
imported into the countryside. The leaven works 
slowly but surely and the old order Is changing. 

Is this influence for good or for evil ? It is not 
yet possible to give an answer. From the economic 
point of view the results so far have been bene- 
fieial It has been indicated that the outlet provided 
by the urban industries and large-scale agriculture 
has eased the ruinous congestion in many rural 
areas. The returned emigrant provokes intellectual 
curiosity and is often instrumental in popularizing 
new agricultural methods and praetice. Socially, 
he is a disin'-egrating factor. He is helping to 
break down caste and many evil customs embedded 
in caste. But is he contributing to the building of 
a new, saner, healthier, wider civilization with 
high civic and ethical ideals to replace the old 
outworn village and caste organizations ? 

The answer will depend upon the . life and 
conditions that will eventually prevail in these 
aevr industrial surroundings. 

It is thus of supreme importance that the in- 
fluence exercised by his environment on the indus- 
trial worker of India should be of a nature which 
will promote his moral and ethical as well as his 
physical well-being. The future of entire India is 
largely dependent on these circumstances, flow is 
this great end to be secured ? In the view of the 
present writer the responsibility does not rest 
merely on the State and employers. It is true that 
a great deal can be and must be done by the 
State and employers. A great deal has to be done 
by the workers themselves. But there is also 
plenty ,of work for the general public and for all 
weii- wishers of India and the Indian people- 


European and ludian Interpreters of 
Indian Philosophy 

Prof. H. W. Schomerns of Halle writes 
in the same Revietv : — 

Among the younger generation of German indo- 
logists a certain scepticism is prevalent, a doubt 
whether it will ever be possible for us Europeans, 
who have grown up in guite different situations 
and who are accustomed to think accordin r to laws 
of thought Quite different from the Indian, to reach 
a true understanding of the Indian world of 
thought. The concepts of which our thinking is 
built, the words with which we give expression to 
our thoughts, have their clearly defined content 
which is seldom, perhaps never completely, covered 
by the corresponding Sanskrit originals. We must 
therefore be cautious in speaking of analogies and 
parallels between Indian and European thought. 

My mind was dominated by this idea when I 
set out to read the first book mentioned above. I 
said to myself that Indian indologists have a great 
advantage over their European and American 
colleagues. It is much easier for them to under- 
stand the true spirit of Indian philosophy, and 


easier also to set it down in literary form. I there- 
fore hoped that the book would not only lay bare 
much new material, but that it would lead us 
deeper in our understanding of Indian philosophy, 
I must confess that In this respect the book dis- 
appointed me. The schools of thought treated are 
ail known to us already through the work of 
European scholars. And the author does^ not 
compel us to make any considerable change in the 
picture which these writers gave us. 

Is that a proof that the scepticism of the young- 
er German indologists is unjustified, and that 
European indologists have on the whole reached a 
true understanding of Indian philosophy ? I should 
not like to answer this unestion with an unqualified 
"Yes.’’ It would be ‘Yes’ if the author were an in- 
dependent student But that he does not seem to 
me to be. Ail through the book it is apparent that 
he is to a large extent dependent on European 
scholars, not only with regard to the material he 
treats but above all in the interpretation of Indian 
philosophical concepts. I was repeatedly surprised 
to find with how little scruple he puts European 
philosophical concepts in place of Indian. 

The Indian who speaks to us in this hook has 
had too strong a European influence in his educa- 
tion to save him from the dangers which lie in the 
use of European parallels for Indian philosophical 
concepts. 

So the German Professor insinuates that 
Professor Hadhakrishnan is indebted to 
European scholars both for his materials as 
well as for his interpretations of Indian 
philosophy. This should be controverted by 
the Calcutta University. 


Provision for Prolonged Unemployment 

We read in the International Labour 
Revietv : — 

Unemployment insurance which goes back to the 
beginning of this century, exists at present in 
nineteen countries and covers, either as a voluntary 
or as a compulsory measure, some forty-five millon 
workers, who are guaranteed an indemnity during 
unemployment, specified in amount and usually for 
a limited period. Tae persistence of unemployment 
in recent years has, however, obliged most States 
to introduce provisions in their legislation for the 
extension of the period during which insured 
workers are entitled to benefit, either by prolong- 
in the benefits of insurance beyond the normal 
statutory period or by substituting for insurance 
in the strict sense, at the end of this period, a 
system of relief with a diflerent scale of benefits 
and on another financial basis. 

Why is there no unemployment insurance 
in India ? 


Sovereignty in Abeyance 

John Dicknison writes in the Political 
Seienoe Quarterly : — 
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There will from time to time . be periods of 
political development when sovereignty will be in 
abeyance ; when force or compromise will dictate 
the outcome, not through law and in an orderly 
fashion, hot irrcgoiarl.? and to the exclusion of 
law. These periods are the great germinal epochs 
of politics; blit they are inevitably periods of 
disorder and confusion, and commonly also of 
bloodshed, and accordingly such periods must be 
occasional and infreaucnt if progress is to be order- 
ly and if society is to enjoy the advantages of 
political organization as contrasted with anarchy. 
Men have not attained the unity of viewpoint, the 
tolerance of adverse opinion, and the breadth of 
understanding of the needs of other classes than 
their own which wiii enable them to live together 
fruitfully under a regime of voluntary compromise 
to the exclusion of positive law. A regime of 
positive law must, therefore, be accepted as the 
normal status of civil society : and. a regime of 
^'Ositive law presupposes and reciuires the exis- 
tence of juz’istic sovereignty. 


Plants Put to Bed for their Help 

Mr. Edwin Ketchum says in the Popular 
Science Mo7ithIy : — 

Bine light cast a weird shade over our faces, 
as %ve stood in the “spectral greenhouse,” Beyond, 
broad beams of yellow and orange-tinted sun- 
shine bathed boxes of growing plants in an 
unnatural radiance. 

Growing plants under colored lights to find out 
how they bebave—that is but one of the strange 
experiments you can watch daily at the Boyce 
Thorapbon Institute for Plant Research, in Yonkers 
N. Y. 

Here plant growers make their own weather 
and gei-minate seeds at freezing tempeiatures— 
oddly enough, in electrically “heated” ovens. They 
“sciub” coal gas clean and feed it to plants. They 
have shown that plants, unlike animals, get along 
splendidly without the ultra-violet rays of sun- 
shine, 

"Why plants and seeds grow— how to raise and 
multiply them— these are the questions that 
experts at the institute are spending millions to 
answer. Nowdaere else in the world is the dupli- 
cate of their “constant light room,” where it has 
been proved all plants must have sleep, and that 
many need the full eight hours human beings 
require. In this room with twenty-five 1000-watt 
lamps are Carts of potted plants, with numbers 
indicating how many hours they must sleep. 

These plants never see sunlight At specified 
hours they are “put to bed” in an adjoining dark 
room. Tomato plants become spindly and weak 
when their “working day” in the light is stretched 
to nineteen or twenty hours. Matyiand tobacco 
and ragweed require a goodly period of darkness 
m order to flower. 


Turnips, salvias and coxcombs occupied one 
greenhouse I visited with Dr. P. W. Zimmerman, 
one of the experts. They seemed rather undersized 
in the blue room ; beneath the yellow panes’ 
cheerful light they were vigorous and bushy, while 
under the orange they were tallest of all but 
spindling. 

Under the microscope, samples of stems showed 
that the blue and violet parts of sunlight are both 
necessary to plants. Without the blue, the plant 
is likely to seed or fruit imperfectly. 


What Price Progress 

We find the following in Dr. Lydia Ross, 
M. D ’s article with the above heading in 
The Theosophieal Path : — 

One may read some significant meaning in the 
reply of Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, when 
Robert H. Davis, of ,tbe New York Sun, unex- 
pectedly asked h‘m : '‘ What were you thinking 
about when you crossed the North Pole in the 
air? Byrd is leported to have said: 

“I thought of the infinitesimal proportions of 
mortal man, of the frailty of the atoms that occupy 
the spaces, of the limitations of those who have 
taken over the conduct of civilization. I caught 
for the first time, as in a flash of understanding, 
the inadequate results of the effort to solve not the 
enigmas of space and duration, but the problems 
of mankind. 

Today a shot fired in any country is not only 
heard but felt around the world. The distant tread 
of soldiers shakes the whole globe, affects all its 
inhabitants, disorganizes all classes, saps the 
vitality of every nation, A declaration of war is 
an earthquake that racks both hemispheres. We 
have remade the world, ripped it asunder and 
remade it time and again. 

“We have improved and progressed and develo- 
ped, but we have failed to make the most of our- 
selves. We have explored everything except our 
consciences. We are still a horde of pygmies, 
selfish, and envious, each striving for individual 
supremacy. 

. “We have come through the ages worshiping in 
our different ways the Supreme Being that best 
suits our multiplied faiths, but the sum-total of 
our occupation of this shrinking planet is a pitiful 
demonstration of weakness. It is not the geogra- 
phical but the moral limitations of the world that 
must be charted, and the really great explorers 
wiii be those who find the way to universal re- 
construction, the first step in which is the aboli- 
tion of war and the needless destruction of human 
life.; 

/‘Those were the thoughts that occupied my 
mind on May 9th as I flew over the north pole 
and on the way back to my native land.” 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The East African Indian 
National Congress 

The last session of the East African 
Indian National Congress, held at Nairobi 
under the presidentship of Mr. Tayab Ali 
Bar-at-Law, was a great snccess* The speech 
of Mr. Hakatn Singh, Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee, was a dignified one. Here 
is an extract from the speech dealing with 
the question, of franchise, the most important 
problem at present so far as the position of 
onr countrymen in Kenya is concerned. 

From the very first, we had no illusions what- 
ever as to the harmful working and nature of this 
racial franchise, and we strongly protested against 
it at the time of its inception and have been protes- 
ting ever since. We knew the utter futility of 
taking part in the Legislative and other Councils 
of the country on a racial franchise, and we 
appealed to the G-overnment of India for help and 
guidance. The Government of India, as you will 
recollect, advised us to send our members to the 
Legislative Council on a nomination basis as a 
temporary measure. They made it clear to all 
concerned, however, that the Common Franchise 
was the only correct solution of the problems 
which inevitably arise in a mixed Colony like 
Kenya, and that they would re-open the question 
with the Home Government at a later date. Since 
then five years have elapsed and it cannot now 
be said that the system of Communal franchise 
has not had ample trial— and, as you all know, it 
has proved a dismal failure. Not only it has not 
brought about peace and tranquillity to Kenya by 
unifying the various interests, but it has helped to 
emphasise and accentuate our differences more and 
more as time went on" until today they look well- 
nigh irreconcilable. 

We expected, gentlemen, when a Labour 
‘Government first held the reins of adminis 
tration in Great Britain that the Government 
of India would re-open the question of Common 
iran<*hise ^ in Kenya and would meet with 
sympathetic assistance from the British Cabinet. 
I do not want to tell you that we were ail 
sadly deceived. The Labour party practically 
went back on all that they had said about the 
position of Indians in the Empire, and Labour 
Slmisters and members were loud in advising us 
to accept the communal franchise here and the 


Reforms of 1919 in India. I shall rest content 
with saying that we were driven from corner to 
corner and from pillar to post and ^ left without 

any anchorage. It is difficult to resist the feeling 

that we have allowed ourselves to be pprsuaded 
into a notion that we are really weak and inferior 
and have surrendered one position after another, 
till after a disheartening struggle for more than 
three years we succumbed in the December of 1920 
to the wiles and threats of persons and authority 
and allowed ourselves to be jockeyed into accept- 
ing the Communal Roll— la view of the new 
situation that has arisen, Ladies and gentlemen,, it 
is now for you to determine whether an occasion 
has not arisen for re-consideration of our position. 

Mr. Hakam Singh was quite emphatic 
on th s question. Concluding his speech he 
said ‘‘We must stick to the Common Eleotoral 
Roll and prove it to the hilt that we will have 
it or have nothing else.” 

The speech of Mr. Tayab All was strongly 
worded and he mercilessly criticised Sir 
Edward Grigg for his anti-Indian activities. 
The speech dealt with several important 
points e.g part played by Indians in the 
development of ISast Africa, difficulties of 
Indian settlers in Kenya, Hilton Young Com- 
mission, Land policy in Kenya, Indians ir 
Government service etc. etc. 

In his appeal to the people and Govern- 
ment of India the president said : — 

‘T would draw the attention of the Government 
of India to the fact that thousands upon thousands of 
acres of rich virgin country in Tanganyika territory 
areawaiting development There are plenty of people 
in India who would make very suitable colonists. 
East Africa has been considered and rightly so, to be 
the natural outlet for the surplus population of 
India and India has plenty of it too. 

In view of this fact I would request the Govern- 
ment and people of India to seriousiy consider the 
advisability of opening Information Bureaus at 
Bombay, Lahore and Rajkot to select desirable 
emigrants and to supply them with necessary 
information.” 

The suggestian is an important one and 
deserves careful consideration at the hands 
of the Indian public and our Government 
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Unfortiiaatelf ' the Government have never 
given any thought to the qnestion of having 
m emigration policy of their own. Daring 
the days of the hated Indentnre system they 
acted merely as an agent of the Colonial 
Governments to snpply them cheap labour 
and after the abolition of this hated system 
the they have only followed a policy of 
drift. The time has now arrived when they 
ought to frame a new emigration policy in 
consultation with the Indian leaders. 

Several resolutions were passed in this 
session of the Congress. The most important 
of them were about the co-operation with 
the Hilton Young Commission, the demanding 
of the common franchise and an expression 
of no confidence in the Governor of Kenya. 
From the accounts of the proceedings of the 
Congress, published in the East African 
papers, it is clear that the masses of Indian 
people in these territories are now awakening. 
Mr. Hakam Singh was right when he said “The 
Indian people in East Africa have all 
through exhibited an indomitable will to 
suffer and to win at last, and if everything 
has gone wrong, I feel myself to be in a 
position to say that it has been due to the 
weakness shown by the men in front and 
not by their followers.” 

It is to be hoped that now our people 
in East Africa will not allow continuance of 
the old state of affairs in the Congress any 
longer. The Congress office must be organised 
efficiently if any sustained agitation is to 
be carried on during the present fateful year. 
It is painful to read in the report of Dr. S. D. 
Earve, General Secretary of the Congress, 
that our Congress hasn’t yet got a single 
whole time worker to devote Ms energies 
to the cause of Indians in Bast Africa. 

Dr. Karve observes : 

‘Apathy of Indians towards political work is 
well-known and members of the Executive 
committee were not an exception to this rule. If 
the community wants the Congress to be a real 
live body and if it wants to carry the political 
work to a successful issue, a special care should 
be exercised in electing the future members, 
electing only those who will put in regular and 
Gontmmm and not spasmodic and haphazard work 
as hithertofore. The Executive committee of the 
Congress have always feit the handicap of not 
having a suitable experienced whole time worker 
for the Congress. Repeated efforts were made to 
secure a suitable man and the Servants of India 
Society and many other institutions and individuals 
were approached without any tangible result 
However, when Mr. U. K. Oza, a journalist who 
had done a lot of political work in India, W£^ 
passing through Nairobi, the opportunity was taken 


to persuade him to remain here and' work for the 
Congress. We were really fortunate in that he 
altered Ms plans and accepted the post we offered 

him. 

As all of you are aware Mr. Oza has put in a 
tremendous amount of work during the month or 
two that he has been amongst us and the success 
of the Unofficial Conference and of to-day’s 
Congress is entirely due to him.” 

We in India ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Oza for the work that he has don© in East 
Africa and we hope that he will continue it 
for a long time to coma In the end we have 
to draw the attention of our leaders in East 
Africa to the importance of publicity work 
to be done in India to educate the public on 
these questions. We hope the Congress will 
not grudge the expenditure of a thousand 
shillings for this important work, which has 
been unfortunately altogether neglected in the 
past. 

Education of Indian Children in Fiji : — 

Following is an extract from an address of 
welcome presented to Mr J. Caughley M. A. 
Director of Education, Fiji, by some Indian 
associations in that colony. 

We would respectfully suggest that as the exis- 
ting Government Secondary schools in Suva do not 
admit Indian pupils, the establishment of a Secon- 
dary school here, to provide facilities for advanced 
education of Indian childreoj Is a very urgent need. 
This was recognised by His Excellency Sir Eyre 
Hutson in his Address in the Legislative Council 
on 27th November, 1925, and the recommendation 
of the Education Commission which was subsequen- 
tly appointed to go into the whole question of edu- 
cation in Fiji is “that the establishment of a Secon- 
dary school for Indian pupils is a matter of uigeocy 
and should not be delayed.” To make adequate 
provision for the education of our children who 
aspire to the higher qualifications, we suggest that 
a Secondary school be established in Suva and run 
on lines similar to the Boys’ Grammar School. And 
especially as Indian pupils are to be examined by 
the New Zealand University, it seems but fair to 
have well-qualified and sympathetic teachers from 
that large-hearted and helpful Dominion to come 
over and teach our children ail necessary subjects. 

To this Secondary school should be attached a 
Primary department to act as a model for other 
Primary schools in Fiji. It will also be useful in 

P roviding a demonstration school for the Teachers’ 
'raining Class which will presumably be a part of 
the Secondary school. 

As regards Primary schools, we agree with the 
Education Commission that such schools should be 
established throughout the Colony to take in the 
24,000 Indian children of school-going age, and in 
which adequate provision for vernacular education 
should be made. 

We desire to refer to the education of the girls 
as well. We wish our women-folk not only to look 
, back upon their long and noble heritage with pride. 
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but to look forward with hope for the future. We 
hope you will help our girls to show what they cau 
do.’- 

Mr Caughley made a sympathetic reply 
and promised to gi^e, most careful considera- 
tion, to the constructiFe proposals put forward 
by the lodian community. 

Returned emig*rants at Matiaburz, Calcutta 

An Agent, of the Fiji Government has 
been staying at Calcutta for some time past 
to make arrangement for passage etc., of the 
Fiji-retaroed emigrants, who are going back 
to those islands. The arrival of this officer 
has raised expectations in the hearts of 
emigrants of other colonies who are at 
present stranded at Matiaburz, that they may 
also get a chance to emigrate to Fiji. 

I had an interview with the Fiji Agent in 
this connection. He told me that he was not 
authorised by his Government to take 
emigrants from any other colony except that 
of Fiji. If the Government of India brings 
pressure upon the Fiji Government to give 
an opportunity to the West India emigrants 
•to go to Fiji then some of these may be 
sent to that colony. But whether these 
people are sent to Fiji or not there will 
always remain a number of them in Matia* 
biirz and for them we must do something. 
8hriyut N. N. Ghosh of the local Y. M. C. A., 
who worked among these people for some 
months, has sent me the following sugges- 
tions ' 

;1. “We should have a permanent organisation 
with branches in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
which; will work throughout the year having the 
following as its aims : — 

(a) to receive the emigrants on arrival and 
send them safely to their respective places. 

(b) to encourage their settlement in their own 
villages. 

(c) to look after the stranded ones and take 
care of the old and infirm, 

(d) to help them in all other possible and 
reasonable ways, e.^., securing employment, giving 
medical relief, etc. 


II. We should have nothing to do with the 
question of sending these people to the colonies. 

III. We should try to enlist the support of 
the Government as well as the public. ^ 

lY. The Association should be a Non-official 
one having Government sympathy. 

I have given my views only in brief. 
I may add here that some social service 
should be immediately undertaken to save 
these few starving and suffering people at 
Matiaburz.’^ 

May I invite the attention of the local 
Seva-Samitis and Hindu relief society towards 
this work of helping the poor and starving 
people at Matiaburz, Calcutta f 

Education of Indian Children 
in the Colonies 

I shall be obliged if my friends and 
correspondents in the Colonies will send me 
detailed information on the following points 
regarding the education of Indian children in 
the Colonies, 

.(a) A short history of the education of Indian 
children in the Colony. 

(b) Number of Indian children of school going 
age and the percentage of those receiving education. 

(e) Number of schools and the standard upto 
which education is imparted in them. 

(d) Tea(‘hers and their qualifications. 

(e) Arrangement for teaching vernaculars, 
Hindi, Undu, Tamil and Gujerati, 

(f) Efforts and aid of the Government 

(g) Educational work done by the Christian 
missionaries, Muslim educational societies or 
Aryasamajie or Sanatanist institutions. 

<h) Girls schools. 

(i) Comparison of education among Indians and 
other races in the Colony. 

(i) Names and addresses of persons interested 
in the matter. 

(k) Arrangement for higher and technical 
education. What help is expected from India. 
Will the Colonial Indians who come to India in 
search of higher education be able to enter 
Government service or secure other employment 
in the Colony? 

(i) Are the Indians in schools being trained to 
adjust themselves to their environment'? 

(m) Is there;any religious or moral instruction 
being imparted in the schools ? 


ILLITERACY AND SELF-RULE 

Bt KAMANANDA OHATfEEJEE 


T he question whether illiteracy should bar those who are illiterate should not be 

self-rule has been very ably discussed in allowed to rule themselves to proceeds 

our present issue by Hr. J. T Sunderland, from selfishness and love of power. It 

Literacy and the education which it enables also betrays ignorance of or wilful blind- 

people to receive are undoubtedly of the ness to the facts of history. A time there 

highest value. But the argument that was when all peoples of the earth were 
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illiterate. That was before the inventioa 
of the art of writio?. But in those 
days there were independent peoples, and 
they were all illiterate. They did not have 
to import literate rulers from the planet 
Mars or some other member of the solar 
system. In civilized ages, how much book- 
learning, if any, did Akbar and Sivaji 
possess? 

Even within historical times, many 
nations which are at present both indepen- 
dent and literate were largely illiterate. 

England has enjoyed representative institutions 
for eenturiei?, but education has been widely 
diffused there only daring the last century. 
In the age of King John, when the barons 
wrested the great charter from him, many 
of the nobility could draw spear-heads more 
skilfully than the letters of the alphabet ; 
—book-learning was despised by them. In 
later ages of parliamentary history, too, 
literacy was not a prominent feature of 
English society. Robert Lowe, Viscount 
Sherbrooke, familiarly known as Bobby 
Lowe, went to the Education Office as vice- 
president of the Council in Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry. He felt then and still more after 
the Refrom Act of 1866 that it would be 
necessary to educate the people whom that 
Act had given the vote. He said in his 
address to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution in 1867 that it was necessary 
to induce onr future masters to learn their 
letters.” iThis shows that in Great Britain 
even so recently as the sixties of the last 
century the extension of political rights did 
not follow but was followed by the spread 
of education When Lord Durham’s report 
led to the grant of self-rule to Canada, it 
was stated in that report 


It is impossible to exaggerate the want of 
education among the habitants. No means of 
mstmcfion have ever been provided for them 
and they are almost and universally destitute 
writing®” of reiding and 

Not to speak of others in Canada, there 
even a great proportion of the teachers 
conid neither read nor write.” It was to 
such a people that representative institutions 
were granted. 

U hen representative government was 
established m Japan in the sixties of the 
last century it was mainly the Samurai 
E'^en in 1873 only 28 per 
cent, of the children of school-age were at 
school. By 1922-3 that perceltage hS 


risen to 90. It is practically cent, per 
cent now So in Japan representative 
government has not come after universal 
literacy but universal literacy has been the 
result ot representative g'overnrnent. 

But let us take other countries under 
other forms ot goverument. 

The countries of Europe are now vying 
with each other to honour and welcome 
King Amanullah Khan of Afghanistan. His 
country is independeat But it has never 
been famous for the prevalence of literacy 
^ fact, some hve years ago, the Statesman’s 
Year-book for 1922 had nothing to say in 
regard to public instruction in that country 
Hut the same book of reference for Irji 
records among other educational arrangements 
that elementary and secondary schools exist 
throughout the country. Elementary education 

is So fr education 
m also free. What are the causes of such a 

wonderful change in the course of five 

presume to be found 

LSS f ““ 

to an interchange of diplomatic reuresentativpQ * 

P»iS';’ver“b? 

So, Afghanistan has been preparing for 
nniversal literacy after eskblishing^ fSl 
independence, a eontitutional government 
a legislative assembly, etc, ’ 

♦1. ^“4. “education is restricted to 

Sr secular and regular 

clergy. There are schools at Addis Ababa 

the attendance 

IS practically negligible. The people are 

ignorant.” 

£depen£nt self-ruling and 

British Empire 

ib savages 

IL n l These people live in 

the Gilbwt and Ellice Islands in the mid- 

western Pacific Ocean. The Gilbert Islanders 
are nearly always naked, but wear a conical 
hat of paodanos leaf. lu war they have 
an armoar of plaited coeoanut fibres. Their 

T?rSp®^ cocoannt wood boards. 

Mi. .E. C. Eliot, Resident Commissioner in 
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these islands, contributed an interesting article 
on them to the December (1915) number of 
Umted Empire, the journal ''of the .Royal' 
Colonial Institute, in which he wrote 

“To-day a state of “Home ^ Rule^ exists which 
is probably iinlunc among native races .under the 
protection of the British Crown, With' their own 
code of. native laws, revised and amended by .a" 
King’s Regulation, the peoole are wisely and 
justly ruled by their own Councils of Chiefs and 
Eiders—” 

A perusal of Mr. liiot’s article and 
consideration of the British objection to 
allow India to be sell-ruliog lead to the 
cooclusion that barbarism, like that existing 
in the Qi‘Ibert, and . Ellice , Islands fit 
their inhabitants to be ■ self-ruling and 
. civilisation' like , that ■ prevalent in India 
for milleniums disqualifies her children for 
■ self-rule. 

There are other parts of the British 
Empire which in some respects afford a 
better parallel ' to ' India than the above- 
mentioned small islands inhabited by savages. 

In the Union of South Africa the non- 
European population, mostly illiterate, 
numbered 54,09,092 and the European males, 

more literate, numbered 7,82,035 in 1921, 

In Kenya the European males and females 
number 12,529 ' and the Africans 26,82,848. 
In Nyasaland the European males and 
females number 1,656 and the Africans 
12,90,883. In all these countries, and in 
many other vast regions about which 
similar statistics might be quoted, the 
numerically very small number of literate 
Europeans settled among them manage 
the affairs of those lands inhabited 
for the most part by natives who are 
generally illiterate. These Europeans differ 
from these Africans in race, language, 
religion, complexion, manners and customs, 
standard of living and in most other 
things. Yet they are thought to be folly 
qualified to manage the affairs of the 
countries they inhabit. In India the 
literates and the illiterates do not form 
separate sects, racial groups, linguistic groups, 
castes, occupational groups, or any other 
kinds of groups. Within the same sects, 
castes, sub-scastes, linguistic groups— nay, 
families— some are literate and some illite- 
rate. Literates and illiterates are one 


. ' another’s • kith ■ and kin in . India, Yet, the 
literates in India, many of them far more 
highly educated and more intectual than any 
Europeans in Africa are thought to be dis- 
qualified to manage the affairs of their 

country, because they form the minority and 
the illiterates the majority. But in Africa 
the- European literate minority are' deemed .' 
qualified to manage the affairs of the country 
inhabited in common with them by the 
African illiterate majority. It, therefore, 
comes to this, that the fault of the literate 
Indians is that they are not “white’’ 
Europeans, and are, in addition, not aliens 
from a distant, continent but are autochthon- 
ous to India and blood relatives of the 
illiterate majority. 

In opposing the attainment of self-rule 
by Indians, Britishers lay great stress on 
literacy. But in actual practice, they do 
not attach any importance to it. Literacy 
is not a factor which finds a place as a 
qualification for electors. This is not, of 
course, peculiar to India. But, if literacy 
were really considered a ^sine qua no7i for 
self-rule in India, one would expect all 
illiterates to be excluded from the franchise. 
As regards candidates for election to the 
legislative bodies, illiteracy is nowhere 
mentioned as a disqualification. The barest 
literacy appears to be insisted oo, because 
the candidate is required to sign his nomi- 
nation paper and certain other declaration 
and notices connected with his candidatures. 
Consequently, in discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of a residential qnaiifi- 
, cation, Mr. E, L. Hammond, I. C. S., C. B. E., 
writes in bis book on “The Indian Candi- 
date and Returning Officer” (p. 35) 

“Against thi.s restriction must be set the fact 
that it may unduly limit candidature and result 
in the return of a worthy but uneducated rustic, 
unable to understand, though he may impede, 
the proceedings in Council.” 

So, though Britishers profess to consider 
literacy essentially necessary for self-rule, 
they have provided us with a form of so- 
called representative go vernment in which 
the electors may be absolutely unlettered 
and the legislators “uneducated rustics”, just 
able to sign their names ! 


''F. E. A. T. M. Congress and After” 

Under the aboi^e caption The Calcutta 
Medical Jotmial has published an editorial 
note in its last January Dumber. The journal 
is edited by some of the leading physicians 
and surgeons of Calcutta. The initials in 
the lieadiog, we take it, stand for ‘Far-Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine.” 

The writes : — 

The much advertised Eastern International 
Medical Congress met in Calcutta early last month 
“to iacrease our knowledge of tropitial diseases.^'^ 
The arrangements were almost entirely othcial, 
and advantage was taken of the occasion by the 
Indian Medical Service Officers to misrepresent 
facts and to advertise the little work they have 
done in India. Oat of about 900 delegates, nearly 
8i) came from outside India and were given the 
opportunity to visit certain parts of this great 
country accompanied by official guides. The official 
version of the sanitary and medical problems has 
been set forth clearly in chapters Y to YII of a 
book called “Souvenir ^ of the Indian Empire,” 
published by the authorities for the occasion, which 
imy very well take its stand by “Mother India” 
ot Miss Mayo. A nice souvenir indeed, for it 
contains the grossest libels and misrepresentations 
suited for official propaganda about Indian 
medical talents and the Indian people. . 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal opened 
and the official head of the Indian Medical Service 
p^e^ided. over the Congress. The latter posed as 
head of the medical ^ profession in India, 
as if the profession consisted only of the members 
of that heaven born service. Frecpient apologies 
were made for the sanitary hack war dness of the 
pe spm, and, though they confessed that “prevention 
was belter than cure,” they thought the back- 
wardness was due more to the Indians’ hopelessly 
low standard of living and to their unwillingness to 
adopt preventive measures than to the indifference 
or the State to the sanitary needs of the people. 
But alas ! the foreign delegates do not know that, 
after a century and a half of British rule, “40 
the people of India faceording to Sir 
William Hunter) pass through life with one meal a 
day and that only '8 2 percent, of the people can read 
and write the vernacular despite {/) the efforts and 
money expended. 

We are not surprised to learn that 

The Indian delegates who attended the opening 


ceremony came back convinced that the whole show 
was part of a systematic ^ campaign to prove the 
superiority of the British intejleot and the perpe- 
tual inferiority of the Indian in the medical sphere. 
In spite of the abstention of many of the talented 
members of the independent medical profession, the 
number of papers contributed by Indian workers 
approached 80 p. c. of that contributed by the 
European workers (I. M. S. and others combined) in 
British India, 

As to the statement that “a lot had been 
done” by the I. M. S. people, the Journal 
observes : 

The officials admitted that “there was no 
organised health staff for more than 90 p. c. of the 
population” in India and, at the same ‘time, they 
proclaimed that “a lot had been done” for coin- 
bating preventible diseases and foi\ public health. 
After holding the purse and controlling the revenues 
of the land for over 150 years, it is declared that 
a lot has been done when the malaria infected 
people got only l/50th fraction of the amount of 
{Jtiinine required for a complete course of treat- 
ment. Would our foreign delegates be surprised 
if we quoted some of the staggering figures of 
mortality from preventible diseases in India? To 
quote some, cholera carried away a quarter of a 
million people, plague over 36*1.000 lives ard 
malaria over a million lives in 1924, and small- 
pox was responsible for 86,000 deaths in 1925. 
The nupaber of people temporarily or permanently 
incapacitated or disabled for work by preventible 
diseases and the consequent national economic 
loss therefrom can better be imagined than described. 
With a; general death rate of 24.72 and an 
expectation of life of only 27 years (as 
against 53 years in Great Britain), the half-fed 
population of India may be said to exist but not 
to live. 

As regards medical research, we read : — 

When we come to Medical Research, we find 
the names of distinguished Indian workers like 
Brahmachari, Row and Uhatterjee omitted in the 
opening addresses and in the so-called souvenir, 
while prominent mention has been made of even 
the^ most modest workers connected with the 
Indian Medical ^ Service, as if research was the 
monopoly of this class of workers alone. Though it 
was^ confessed that “recent discoveries in con- 
nection with the treatment of Kala-axar have made 
it possible to organise a campaign against that 
dreadful disease”, the name of its discoverer. Dr. 
U. N. Brahmachari, was studiously avoided. Need 
we remind the delegates that most of the organised 
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^ m oiBfflalsaD d that lad ian worirers, whGther 

' ■ serioasJy " handicapped 
attempt to con tribute to ■ medical researeh,' 
nf .iisefalaess ' of the association 

Y^rhers in farthering medical 
wnSa’ M/to iinderstand why British 

i ability should occupy the 

frpfmn?hvlf^^ enomou^ salary, when we can 

specialists from the best institutes 
oi.t ie, v/orld at much less cost to India ■ A modest 
School of Tropical Malidne 
tJmes the pay of a first-class worker 

of Europe, 
detrimental to' the 
Many of the deiegats felt 
J’egard tO' medical research 
tiffl® proportion to 

inititufff 


Lieut Col. Baird, Inspector-General of Civil 

Hospitals^ pointed out the difficulties that the 
pimiic health officers had to surmount in 
order to carry on their work in a vast counfry 

probi ems. Ignorao ce 
01 the elementary principles of hygiene among 
the yi lagers ^ was one of the greatest obstacles. 


The JotiTHul concludes by observing: 

appreciate the value of such conferences 

won fL n:^ countries? but Xy 

to India so loni as 
.tt?c'Pse!ves cannot invite tlieir euests to 

*iona " mutualleq^Seate 

odIv the »nripni^ ?. come soon if 

oou me independent medical urofession in Tnrlh 

. organised efiX to w pe S 

&jErrTf‘™ -sg 

If the late Sir Eailas Ohandra Bose and 

ol fron?^=i^lr 1- ®“ Calcutta School 

Ox iropical Medicine should foe ear-mark=d 

ttev had “found T’ alternative 

they had founded an independent Medical 

League of Nations Health Delegation 

J-^eagne of Nations Health Delegation 
iind anything good done in India, it is 'Sy 

S benevolence 

and efficiency of the European official 

remaf^i S *bey find that much 

to have been 

done, the}^ Will, following their official guides 

ascribe It to something inherently wronEin’ 

mature of its people 

When the Delegation visited Lucknow, ^ ^ 


suaiuixig agaiusr aisease was another. Certain 
apinst the spread of epideraios had 
forced on the people. What the 
health officers could achieve could be judged from 
the relatpe statjsties^for two adjacent areas in one 
K officers had full scope, and in 
p“?^ber in which their activities were restricted. 
Tni?? toped that the health officers in 

pdia would not be judged harshly foi not having 
achieved more than what they had done. 

our villagers are ignorant of the 


If 


elementary principles of hygiene, which is 
not universally true, why did not the British 
Government during its more than 150 years 
ot^ autocratic rule teach them these 
principles ? 

We do not contend that we are a perfect 
people. But we protest against misrepresen- 
tation. When a correspondent of the Mw 
statesman made some extremely violent 
statements against Indians, similar to what 
Lieut. Col. Baird has said. Lord Iddesleigh 
wrote to that London paper .— 

appears to be that the Indians 
aie never clean, and therefore “barbarian ” The 
connection .between physical cleanlinSs and 
civilisation is not as clear to historians as it is to 
your correspondent, but leaving that aside the 
if unteiS. in connection with the Hmd^^ 

After, a. year’s . residence in India I came +o 
the conclusion that Hindus generally are S dean 
to P’°™staaces permit them to 

'»« «S.“iS 

rJtolo bts%led.“’ ““'■“O" 

. (1) Certain Hindu holy men smear their hodieR 

V as a mortification just 

as permits did m mediaeval Europe: 

W). Keligious frenzy on pilgrimages leads to 
practices. These are nd as ‘-BM? 
implies^, typical of Hindu life; ^ 

(dl Certain Hindu practices disgust EuroneauR 
which are not really insanitary in the Indian 
climate. Chief among these is the use of cowdunS 

fhlf smindf ®', flooring. Unpleasant though 
tos sonQcls, it IS not m the least obieetiooablp 
Tto cowdung forms a sort of clay, does not smp!i' 

and ( acco^mg to Abbe Du Bois whose “Hffidu 
Manners, , Customs, . and . Ceremonies” is sHM 
oonsidered an authority ) is frequently renewed 
Hindus reciprocate our squeamishSeJ 'i^r 
shuddering at some of our customs “one exampV 
is fastening envelopes with saliva ^ anorter L tto 
use of the same toothbrush day altefdX ^ 

When Dr. Baird had finished speaking, 
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■ : ;Dr, Maclson of Denmark, replying on ^ behalf of 
the Delegation, said that he too had noticed that 
there was a spirit of distrust towards the Leaguers 
activities.. The League had not indeed, achieved, as 
yet, a ■ .great deal ; but it was' certainly not the 
league 6.1 the strong against the weak.' His 'Own 
country, Denmark, was one of the, smallest coun- 
tries ' in Europe; yet, if her voice was heard 
efteetivelyanywhere, it was in Geneva and nowhere 
else. 

Leaving aside the political aspect of the Leagues 
work, there was hardly any fear of misjudging its 
activities in the field of international finance,, in the 
sphere of intellectual co-operation,, and^ in the 
department of health. He for one, did believe that 
the health officers in India had achieved quite a 
lot It was indeed remarkable that in the recent 
Eiimhli Mela, the department managed the affairs 
so well that there were only 36 deaths, while the 
gathering had exceeded a million. 

“The health officers in India had achieved 
quite a lot” only in the cities and towns, 
and that mainly in those portions in the 
cities and towns where the Europeans dwelt 
The vast majority of the people of India 
live in the villages, where exactly the 
opposite of ^‘quite a lot” has been done. 

Dr. Madson thinks that the League is not 
the league of the strong against the weak. 
But, if ever the interests of Denmark clash 
with those of the big five, he would find 
out the real character, of the League. More- 
over, when it is called the^ league of the 
strong against the weak, what is meant above 
all is that it is a combination of the imperialistic 
natioDwS and the independent occidental nations 
against the subject, backward or unorganised 
peoples of the earth, who form the majority 
of mankind. 

In the sphere of international finance, the 
League has never done, nor can it ever do, 
anything to prevent Britain from cheating 
India to enrich herself. For instance, it has 
been admitted in the British Parliament and 
elsewhere officially that India was robbed 
of some 400 millions of rupees by what are 
known as “reverse councils”. Many a time 
and oft has India lost and Britain gained 
very large sums of money by the manipula- 
tion of India’s currency. Can the League, 
dare the League, even try to prevent such 
swindling ? 

What again has the League yet done 
for India ^ in the department of health ? 
Nil But it has already done something 
perceptible in the case of other countries. 
Last year, we pointed out in Welfare 
in detail what the League had done for 
other countries which it bad not even 
attempted for India. ■ For a Health Delegatibh , 
to go about sight-seeing, ' in India under" 'the.' 


misleading chaperonage of the I.M.S. people 
is no service done to India, but rather its 
opposite. 

We are not aware that the League has 
done anything for India in the sphere of 
intellectual co-operation. Let us quote from 
its pamphlet, “The League of Nations: A 
Survey”, issued by its Information Section. 

“One of its first steps was the institution of 
a general enquiry into the conditions of intellectual 
life in different countries, and a series 
of monographs has been issued on the 
subject ( No monograph on India has been 
issued, Ed., Efforts were made to 

bring assistance to those nations whose intellec- 
tual life was specially affected through economic 
conditions ; suggestions w^ere made to universities, 
academies, and learned societies throughout the 
world to organise the exchange of books and 
scientific instruments, and a large number of 
institutions responded. Books were sent from 
America, England, India, etc., to those in need 
of them, and gifts made by the Japanese univer- 
sities made it possible to award two scholarships 
to Austrian students. Certain publications have 
been obtained for the Polish Academy, the Buda- 
pest Observatory, the School of Mines at Sopron, 
the universities in Roumania, etc., and exchanges 
have been organised between the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in London 
and institutions at Athens, Dorpat, Vienna, etc, 
‘‘The general oiganisation of intellectual life 
has been promoted by the formation of a number 
of national committees for intellectual co-operation 
working closely in touch with the International 
Committee, and twenty are now in existence.!” 

Nothing has been done for or in India 
in any of the directions mentioned above. 
Where India comes in is in the sending of 
books from this country “to those in need of 
them.” Evidently India herself does not 
stand in need of books — there is such a 
superfluity of them in India that what needs 
to be done is merely to distribute the 
excess abroad. 


The League and Opium and Labour 
Legislation in' India 

The British and pro-British advocates 
of the League of Nations try to prove its 
usefulness to India by asserting that it has 
done great things in regard to the opium 
traffic. The real fact is, as Mr. 0, F. 
Andrews has shown in detail in Welfare 
that the British Government in India had 
to agree to reduce the export fof opium 
abroad because of the strong attitude taken 
up by the U. S. A., which is not a member 
of the League. Britain felt obliged to please 
America, and hence her promise to reduce 
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what^Ki °i! . poisonous stuff. But 

jnat India herself is aflected by is the 

mentlrnln- Goyem! 
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that is to say, counting only those fleP'sHv 
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Reception of Kingr Amanullah Khan in 
Europe 


Indore Again 

io/himseT/?Srf ProT- 

Srjffio'i ■* hT£“.w! 


qnlon^fl® nothing to find fault with in the 

ThfZiZZ'°S King Amanullah 

® whfdh hi Z European countries through 

■s - Z ./iS'S been passing. But surely it 

'® homao-? ^ ® amused at the 

® the hfnds uud will reeeixe at 

® both abolished 

' And f h!f ? 1 • f ustitutional monarchy. 

ereaW amusement becomes 

■ fusSioJaf but have a shrewd 

‘ of Pmdn fu“® *^® probable causes 
, ot Euiopean snobbery in his ease. 

bk VnLZf'^Z7° Afghanistan is a 

The arerK aiF'^^ ^ population, 
or ^70 non variously as about 245,000 
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. , would ha^e' to be iinported from Europe or 
, America. As^His. Majesty the ' Afghan king 
IS ,, touring in, Europe, the diiferent 
nations, there compete ■ with one another in, 
pleas! og ,him order to supply him with 

toe men, ^materials and machinery which would 
he required. These European people also 
•know fhat^ there may be openings for their 
, other ,goods also, in Afghanistan, though their 
.hopes may be frustrated in this respect if 
the Amir potfaiies in future to be as- staunch 
a owadeshfst as be is at present The Euro- 
pean peoples also hope to finance His Majesty 
with capital ^ But perhaps they would not 
entertain this hope, if they knew that he 
desires to develop his country, slowly if 
necessary, with the pecuniary resources of 
his^ own country. He is very wise in this 
desire.. 

_ What we have stated above about the 
uevelopment of Afghanistan is supported by 
the description of its undeveloped mineral 
and other resources. “Northern Afghanistan 
IS reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, 
and lead and iron are found in many parts, 
boai is found in the Uhorband Yalley and 
near the Khurd Kabul Pass. Gold in small 
giiantities is also brought from the Laghmao 
Mills and Kunar,^ Badakhshan is said to be 
the only country in the world to produce first 
quality lapis lazuli. This is' smuggled in 
considerable quantities to China and Bokhara.” 

^ net been any geological survey 

or the country, there may be other minerals 
also whose existence is not yet known. 

Ihe Afghans have a fine physique : but 
and remittent fevers and dis- 
eases of the eye are among their most 
common complaints, progressive medical 
science has obviously a sphere of work 
doctors should settle 
cneie both for practice as well as for teaching 

healing art. His 
Majesty the Afghan King would also do 
e l to import some of his engineers and 
technical experts from India. They would 
he as eSicient as those from the West, and 
would suit the Afghan purse better. 


Professor H. Glasenapp 

Professor Dr. Helmuth von Glasenapp of 
the university of Berlin has been touring 
in India since November last year. He passed 
throngd Calcutta last month and told us that be 
would come back in February to deliver 


some lectures in connection with the Calcutta 
University. The Calcutta Review informs 
its readers that he has been reoomrneoded 
by the Syndicate for appointment 'as a Reader 
of the Calcutta University to deliver a course 
of Jeotiires on “Jainism” and “Influence of 
Indian Thought on German Philosophers”. 
He ^ has been for years a close, student of 
Indian philosophy and has written books on ' 



Professor H. Glasenapp. 

Hinduism, Jaina philosophy, the doctrine of 
Karma, and the philosophy of Madhvacharya. 
Of the modern languages and literatures of 
India, he possesses some knowledge of Hindi 
and Bengali. 


Conference of Indian Christians 

During last Christmas a Conference of Indian 
Christians was held at Allahabad under the 
presidentship of Mr. B, L. Kallia Earn. He is, 
comparatively, a young man-™-"he is not yet 
forty ; but h© has had varied experience in 
many foreign countries, which will stand him 
in good stead in serving his community and 
country with a broad outlook. During the 
War he served the Indian troops under the 
Y, M. 0. A. in Mesopotamia. He was a 
member of the Commission sent out by the 
0. M. S. Committee in London to study and 
rsport on certain aspects of its work through- 
out India. He went in 1926 to Helsingfors 
in Finland as one of the delegates of the 
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Mr, B. L. feiiia Earn 


Indian Y. M. C. A. to the World Conference 
of the Association. 


''An Explanation’^ 

The character-sketcli of Mr'" A. T. 
Thakkar, published in our last number, about 
which we printed an explanation, was not 
sent to us by its writer, bat by a friend of 
his ; and the latter sent it under a miscon- 
ception as to our practice in relation' to the 
publication of origioal articles. So none of 
the two gentlemen was ia the least to blame. 


Hartals and Disturbances 

Some British journalists in Britain and 
India have been anticipating that the hartal 
proposed to be observed on the occasion of the 
landing of the Simon Commission in Bombay on 
^February 3, may lead to riots and similar dis- 
turbaoces, and some of them have warned 
the promoters of the hartal that if snch 
untoward incidents happen, these promoters 
would be held responsible for them. We 
should indeed be extremely sorry if the 
hartal does not pass off quite peacefully, as 
it is intended to do. But in the case of our 
British political opponents the wish is often 
father to the anticipation ; and those of them 
who have been apprehending trouble are men 
of the same kidney with those who have the 


power both to quell and create disturbaoces. 
It is the duty of the latter to prevent, not 
to promote, disturbances. 


The Simon Commission Hartal 

We have ail along held the opinion that 
Indians should have nothing to do with the 
Simon Commission at any stage of its 
activities. Id spite of what Anglo-Iodian 
and British papers have been writing, we do 
not see any reason to change our opioioo in the 
least. The small groups of Indians who have 
expressed a desire not to boycott the Commi- 
ssion have, no doubt, the right to think and 
act for themselves. But it is suspected that 
some of them are not masters of themselves 
and some are working for personal ends. 
In any case, it is certain that their intended 
co-operation with the Simon Seven will do 
no good either to their communities or to 
India as a whole. 

As the vast majority of politically-minded 
Indians are in favour of boycotting the 
Commissioa, one view is that instead of a 
hartal its arrival should been treated with 
absolute indifference,' — no notice being taken 
of it. There is something to be said in favour 
of this view. But perhaps as the appointment 
of the Commission is a slap in the face of the 
India which seeks seiMeterminatioo, it 
may have been rightly considered necessary to 
do something spectacular to show that that 
India is hurling back the insult. In that 
view, it is necessary to make hartal di, 
complete success. It may also be necessary 
to tell Indian back-sliders or would-be co- 
operators on the sly, by means of a successful 
hartal, how strong and widespread the national 
feeling is against the Commission. For these 
reasons we wish all success to the proposed 
hartal. 

The holding of daily propaganda meetings 
is necessary and unobjectionable. But Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s notification to the 
public on the hm^tal should have been some- 
what differently worded. He has neither 
the legal, nor the physical power to make 
the public obey him If the All-India 
Congress Committee or even the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had been 
thoroughly representative of most shades of 
political opinion in the coantry, and if those 
bodies had formally given him dictatorial 
powers, even then his language should not 
have been dictatoriaL But the Congress 
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is less represenbtiv'e to-day than before and 

Mr. ,, Bose has riot been constituted its 
pan-India or Bengal dictator. So, nothing 
would have been lost if he had simply 
earnestly appealed to or requested all' those 
to observe harial who, according to his noti- 
; ficatioo, shall nof do this or' that. The 
moral force of a polite and earnest request 
woiiid have been greater, not less, than that 
of the words shall notr Where obviously 
the only means that can and should be used 
is pel suasion, it is unwise to use langua^’O 
which is likely to put one^s back up 
Of course, lao reasonable man should make 
the mere wording of a notification an excuse 
for not doing his obvious duty. But leaders 
should not leave any loopholes for shirkers 
if they can help it. ’ 

Some^ Anglo-Indian journalists who have 
been trying to persuade Indians to accept 
them as thmr friends and well-wishers and 
follow^ their advice to co-operate with the 
Commission, have found that their efforts 
nave not succeeded. So now indirect threats 
axe being used. It has been said that, as the 
general stride in England was declared illegal 
so hartals in India must be illegal, and 
those who are trying to bring them about : 
are acting illegally.^ Anglo-Indian papers act ^ 
in various capacities. They sometimes egg ■ 
the bureaucracy on to take drastic steps. And ^ 
sometimes they publish inspired articles to ' 
warn the Indian public that if it does not 1 
behave things would go ill with it Again, i 
at other times, tney publish articles as feelers ^ 
for tie bweaucracy, just to ascertain public f 
feeling. Whatever may be the object of 
tentatively suggesting that hartals are pro- ? 

it the authorities try to prevent ^ 
them by any lawful or lawless exercise of 
their power, whether the attempt succeeds or n 
fails, the object of the promoters of the ? 
hm-tal would be completely gained, for ^ 
the taking of any such step by the Govern- - 

meat would prove to demonstration that the a 

feeling in favour of a general hartal was so 
strong and widespread that the powers that 

be were ooliged to resort to extreme mS- S 
sures to prevent it. cvuomo mea- j-jj 


The Meaning' of Swaraj 


Government has undoubtedly the right to 
prevent coercion and intimidation. But any 
steps wi h that object in view can b^lS 
cally , taken only a/fer the resort to intiml 
dation and coercion has been proved , 


or. So, nothing , ^^®,^®^J^ative meaning of Swaraj is self- 
he had simply ™e, self-mastery. S'm means self or own 
lested all those or raf^a means rule, mastery gov- 

ling to his noti- ernance. Hence national Swaraj derivativelv 
or that. The stands for complete national self-mastery So 
earnest request 'lown that the object of the Indian 

t less, than that Rational Congress is the attainment of 
^here obviously "7 legitimate and peaceful means 

should be used *0® Congress creed has never prevented its 
use language followers from asserting their right to 

one’s back up. complete self-mastery. The English word 

m should make independence” is nodoubt a word with a 

ition an excuse negative import. But in Sanskrit and in 

ty- But leaders I’crnaculars we do not use that word 
ss for shirkers, o*" any literal translation of it like 

anadhmata ; we use swaraj, swadhinata 
ists who have not negative, 

ans to accent llie history of the Congress 

ill-wishers and ll®®n hitherto 

rate with the unambiguously to denote 

it their efforts i, , autonomy. But neither 

indirect threats 

aid that, as the _deflnitely and unequivocally to 

leclared illegal, self-government” or “dominion 

e illegal, and uttered from 

g: them about by Dadabhai Naoroji 

ian papers act j^'® in the Calcutta 

sometimes egg f® ,^bere after describing 

tic steps. And i Political demands of the Indian 

red articles to “ Af b® summed up by saying: “the whole 
if it does not Sf,r ean^be comprised in one word— 
ith it Again, m ^k® that of the 

3les as feelers kingdom or the Colonies.’ ” Self- 

certain public ^^at of the United Kingdom 

he object of Jff self-government like that 

rtals are pro- n * ^ Colonies even now when colonies like 
ry to prevent ^°““ious and have 

5 exercise of countries if ^ iudependent 

t succeeds or Sj™®' Self-government like that of 

3ters of the Sni . iudependence. Our 

gained. For, NaSSb *bat Dadabhai 

the Govern- J 7®*! before his countrymen the 
ition that the Sfiuii absolute autonomy as the most 

iartal was so ^ <^bat of colonial self- 
powers that ^®®^ ^bing. And it 

ixtreme mea- ^ J oALI presutned that he knew that 
the second might and would lead to the 
+U • , . , brst in course of time. 

m ^ Bnt'irff f T® bis words in this way 


V V; ' ' 
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I Kingdom;:- a<3tioa' 'lias 'beea taken with Ml kmwMm mi 

0 Uie. U)ion 6rf*-clo not warrant any siieh hearty eo^operatxoa of the British GoTOmoieat 
imidrmon. There is ttotlimg* to pre?eEt ns from ^ .h v*. 


liiierpretinsr lim words to "moan that he desires 
aosoiiite aiitonoiiiy like that of the Doited Kioi^dom, 
out would be content [ for the present ] to Mwe 
selt-gq7eriimmit on colonial lines under British 
suzerainty. The llodem Eemw for February, 1907, 
p, 209 


Evolution of Dominion Status 

Ai present self-government like the 
colonies of Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
implies a higher political status than it did 
i? of Dadabbai ISTaoroji. The 

Doti|i0ioa> G-overnments are novr equal 
PW®®*"® with the British G-orernmeht in 
London. If the British Government enters 
upon any war without previously consulting 
and obtaining the consent of the Dominions, 
the latter are not bound to make common 
cause with the former. The Dominions 
can now also have independent diplomatic 
relations with foreign governments. Canada 
has already got its own representative at 
Washington and has concluded a treaty with 
the u. S. Government directly. There has 
been a fresh development in the same 
direcfibn recently. 

It is announced in Pari.s that following upon the 

ctip|(UiiEtio D^^otiations after the conversation liekl 
m Fam last December between Mr. Drm duran, 
Ui3«iifi| Sinister ^ of State and M. Brland, the 
i rend I loreign Minister,^ the Canadian and French 
T decided to create a Canadian 

iiegaaoii in France and a French Leization in Canada. 
Ilie mw Irench Blinister will reside in Ottawa. It 
may be recalled ;hat at the Imperial Conference 
.held m .London in 1026, it was decided that in the 
countries', where the dominions felt they had spe- 
cial interests the appointment of their own gpeeia! 
rtpresenfativas was to be AveleomefI In other cases 
tiw:! Foreign Office British Erabassiss and Legations 
siio 11 Id continue’ • to boused as normal dipiomatic 
ciiarinels between Dominion OoverniTients and 
ipreign Covemments. The only such official domi- 
niona Canadian and 

insdi Mmisters m Washington, 

iMt the historic , traditions binding the two 


in m joraoce ana 

were amoog tJie consideiations 
impglhDB the establishment of the Canadian Lega- 
eontemed. in the statement of Mr. 
poinfs put that the Canadian 
|j(jinmissioner in Pans has hitherto been hampered 

Minister. These 

Wings, the, statement ,s^s, ai'e meaning much in 
ls®“- The ' .establishment of a 

,h® h|» having, a,; Minister for 
^ M.'ftorp^, ,Mr. ■S|s»y0c»aeiu^,.by'8ay,JDg that - the 


Past bitter experience in America and 
necessity have taught the British Goveraoient 
the virtue of being accommodating. 


Indian Loan in London 

No Indian loan ought to be floated in 
London. All public loans should be floated 
in India and every possible effort should 
be made to get all the money from Indians. 
The loan of seven and a half million pounds 
sterling recently floated in London and 
subscribed, is another chain forged round 
India’s neck. The capital lent to or 

invested in India by Britishers has 
been persistently urged as one of the 
reasons for denying self-rule to this country,: 
That is one of the sti’ong reasons for doing 
without any further influx of British capital 
to Indja. Originally, of course, there was 
no_ British capital invested in India, as the 
British adventurers brought none with 
them from Britain. What they invested in 
India was obtained in India by fair means, 
or foul. This has been proved by Major 
B. D. Basu by extracts from parliamentary 
papers in his book on the “Enin of Indian 
Trade and Industries”, chapter vii, from 
which the following passages are extracted ; 


Sl-i5 


In the course of his examlUratioa before the 
Parliamentary committe on the SOth March, 1832, 
Mr. David Hill was asked, 

1 ..Where does the capital employed 

by the indigo-pIanters come from ?” 
and he replied 

“It_is accumulated in India exclusiyely,” ■ 
liesides Mr. David Hill, several other witnesses 
also stated that little or no capital had been or 
would be brpu^t out from England to India, 
Thus Mr, W. B. Baylley, in his examination 
before the Parliamentary Commitee on the 1 6th 
April, 1832. m answer to question No. 919, said :-r 
My opinion _ that no capital will be brought 
from England into India arises from little or 
none having been brought hitherto, even at 
peno^ when interest has been at a much higher 
rate than it now is.” 

Then he was asked : 

think more capital would not 
go to India if the restriction on Europeans resor- 
bug to India was_ altogether taken away ?-:-I do 

from England 

bqt I think that capital which would be other- 
y^ se^ ®itted to England would probably remain 

fc'alSS’ilS-ch,’'!®, „1l“a£d‘? 
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^VoiiM Earopeaiis be likely to invest 
m capital in works of tliat sort 
Jle answered 

*1 thfalv tliere is mueli error upon the subject 
|iiiropea,ii capital la India.’' 

He ^ was amin asked : 

"1430* Uocler the ^^exis ting law that restricts 
ercourse witli latiia* is it probable in your 
moil, ilicit any companies -wouid be found to 
lertake stieJi works ? 


the political and economic exploitation of otir 
country. ■ 

Ifajor Basil proceeds to state that, as^ 
regards the necessity, and the advantages to 
the people of India, of- the investment of 
British capital in India, Mr Rickards trnly^: 
said iii his evidence before the Committee on 
East Indian afikirs, in 1830, that— 

‘‘India requires capital to bring forth her 
.. .. . .resources, but the fittest capital for. this purpose 

acquired eainial would be one of native growth, and such a capital 
public works, would be created if our institutions did not 
L scarcely can obstruct it.” 
risk as to take . 

I such specula- ihis opinion still holds good. Hi Indian 
development jmprovements should 

money obtained, 
I H proc^; ' 
The develop- ■ 

' means ‘ of ' 
in naming^ - 
natnial ■' 


^ be made with Indiao money . 

n« 1 .T * . o 1 . . Indians. Never mind if the 

Un Inis Major Basil observes be slow on that acicoiint, ***” 

“It was tlioa at that time somewhat of a myth exploitation of India by 

that ^ropean sojonraers brought any capital loreiga capital generally leads, as 

Fhan^ed the permanent depletion of India’s 

irliamentey commttee of’enqSry'' to brUglf •?“/ of Afghanistan 

true facts to light.” ^ ^as decided very wisely not to borrow any 

foreign capital for the development of his 
As to the efficacy of any sneh committee country, as such capital might give foreigners 
of enquiry in our times, we have our doubts ^ strangle-hold on Afghanistan. 

In the days to which the extracts made by — 

Major Basu relate, Englishmen did not ap- 
prehend that what they said in evidence would j>r •! j « . ~ 

be utilised by us in trying to safeguard legislators from the Director- 

the economic interests of our country, and a.e of the Reserve Bank 

hence they did not take much care to’ con- In his revised Reserve Bank Bill the 
eeal some facts. But in our times English- Finance Member has reverted to his initial 
men know tnat any aamissions of truth made scheme of excluding members of the iegis- 
by them would be used by us for our pur- latures from the directorate of the Bank. Are 
poses. Hence they would be careful not to the members of legislatures in Euronean 
disclose _ inconvenient facts. One fact, acd American countries and in Japan excla>* 
however, IS quite clear without the labours ded from the directorate of siiKr baSs 
of any parliamentpy committee of enquiry, there ? 

Much of the capital which comes out from 
Britain to India even now is money taken 
India by officials in the shape of big 
salaries, allowances and pensions and by men 
of business and others in the shape of profits 
or dividends earned in India. All the work 


Exclusion of “Hindus” from American 
Citizenship 

We have received the following oo« 
pondence from Mrs. Taraknath Das tod Ji 
for insertion in the. Comment and Oriti#i 

seetiou, ^ ' 

■ In the Oej-o^jgj ^ Rmk 

mm 439, appears an artioie entitied “latest ■ 
Hindu Oitenship’’ •' 

■ Mr. Bose,.etat^ tMi fhe-^^fegtoa Gove’ 
meat has coasmted to.v&^arTfflsidp of] 
di^ mturlrf proce^in 
ranSs fc "riti^ensl 
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legal statiis as Ml-fleciged American citfeens ' with 
alii:l!e rights of any other citizens”, 

wrote to the Hon. Raymond I. Crist, Commi- 
smoner of mtiiralization, asking for an authoritative 
statement as to the status of those Indians whose 
citizenship had been cancelled prior to the decision 
111 the, Pandit ease. I enclose the answer from the 
Commissioner, which should be of Interest to the 
Indian people. 

Some 69 Indians were naturalized, and the 
citizenship of 45 persons cancelled ; therefore 24 
persons mhj still retain their citizenship. As things 
stand today, ^ 110 , Indian can become an American 
citizen, as Indians are not regarded as ‘Vhite 
persons” 

The 45 Indians whose citizenship was cancelled 
are not beneiited by the decision in the Pandit case 
and unfortunately are rendered stateless, 

^ ^The letter from the Hon. Raymond F. 
Cdst , to which Mrs. Das refers runs as 
feilows ' 

ify dear Mrs. Das : 

Your letter of ^ the 25th ultimo. I regret to 
state, was inexplicably delayed in an unusually 
heavy incoming mail, and has just today come to 
my attention. 

The statement cpioted by you inaxaetly presents 
the situation Aiter^ the Supreme Court of the 
niited States had refused to grant the application 
tor a writ pi certiorari In the Pandit ease, the 
iJepartment of Justice authorized the respective 
1 Attorneys to discontinue the pending 
,..|aits which had been directed, against the natura- ■ 
lization of sue had not there- : 

tofore been concluded. This did not alter the 
.citizenship status, of those : whose, certiheates had- 
f .reviously .been cancelled. 


, '.resolye remains unchangecl it seems, and to the 
' munt question put by the representative of Tke 
i%nm of Ceylon — you honestly believe that 
Inaia would be happier If the British got out of 
me place altogether?” he replied with equal 
Dluntness : 

£ I believe that that is the only solution 

ot India’s problems— and not only the problems 
of India, out also those of Africa, There Is no 
half-way house to that solution. Of that I am 
epnvineecL It would be bettei; I admit, if the 
:prinsh remamed as friends, at the mercy of 
I^dia, and they would have to be at the mercy 
or India if they remained without the bayonet 
ana the physical force which keeps them there 
now, and did penance for their past misdeeds. 

1 admit, too, ^that there wmuid be strife it they 
went, internecine trouble, probably much fnno- 
cent blood would be shod, but India ultimately 
would find herself.” 

G-andhi was next asked by the reporter from 
the same paper why he and hfs people wished to 
non-eooperate with the British when they could 
reach their goal by cooperating with them. H'e 
replied with engaging frankness : 

i am strongly against cooperation with any 
force that is evil. My policy of non* cooperation 
IS aimed at the forces of evil, quite irrespective 
01 the mdiyidualcr of the Individual adininistration. 

that the individual is not to blame. I 
Should not care whether the administration were 
i:jriti|h or whether from the Yiceroy down to 
the doorkeeper they were Indians. If they were 
evil, 1 would not advocate cooperation with them, 
uongress is not entirely good— by which I mean 
it makes mistakes like the Individual, but it does 
a certain amount of good, and that is why I 
support It.” 


. , ¥ery sincerely yours, 

. Raymond M. Crist, 
Commissioner of naturalization. 


‘‘Gandhi Still for ‘India Free” 

Such is the heading of a short article in 
the IJtemrj Digest of America, which runs 
as follows 

“Exchanging One Master For Another” the 
poorest kind of policy for a country whose legiti- 
mate axid highest aspiration should be freedom, 

,, says no less a personage than Blahatma Gandhi, 

" declares himself stoutly opposed to the Idea 
that India should ally herself with Russia in order 
m drive the British out. His pronouncement was 
made .to the Colombo Times of Ceylon, the capital 
of Ceylon,, totam’s “premier colony.” This news- 
, wper IS exclusively British owned and British 


Narcotic Drugs in China 

Mr. 0. I. Andrews brings to light in The 
People of Lahore some damnable facts to 
show how for the sake of filthy lucre some 
European powers and Japan continue wickedly 
to make a determined attempt to rtiia China 
body and soul Says he : — 

The European powers, v/Mch bad in former 
times used their power to introchiee opium Into 
Uima,— such as Great Britain by way cl Hong 


that GOTahi, makes it clear to-day as at the time' 
vhen ms non-cooperation movement was at its 

■ hat he js brat njpon freeing India from the 
* recent years have been 

, «|t& sangmnary conflicts between the 
tea Moslems in varions parts of India, his 


only too fauhrully the bad example set by the West 
■“^appear now to liEveAtscovered another mode of 
poisoning the manhoQd of China. 

Tnere has been, ever since the war, a eoatioti- 
ally increasing smu^gglmg of the very worst and 
most aeaaJy narcotics, such as heroin and eodolne 
opium, 1 and cocaine made 
tram tne coca leaf, wmch have m many provinces 
almost taken the place for drug addiction which used 
to be taken bs' opium itself- Death and impotence 
fo.low far more quickly from these powerful drugs 
than from opipi. So that m many ways, owing 
to this new and devilish mode of poisoning masses 
of mankind, the manhood of China is blite 
undermined and it is only with the utoosf 
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YonDg ItJg z pity micli emlneiitly jiidicio 
. nave, oeen disregarded,' ^ ' 'r: ; ' 

_ , Yiiy, theo^ :,: tie ' ^ book’s '^.s 

pecans^e or its appeal to, ..ceitaiB 
. ; tiie clas^.'- , of ■■ ..people ■ , :w!io ' "siibs.Gi 
preaeral Dyer; m.iiD&.more, becoit'se 
tatiop.and .a justification for missk 
..Mission bpcieties, like the clinrc!. 
,,the chill: blast of nribelfel, but cai 
saelter ooder . the ■ coav'e.hient ..■ cloak 
tatioii m te,rms:of ,mo.cierQ tlioitglit/; 
IS m ^aa-power ^rather. ,.;thari.' ,ii 
® tepresertted, .'.tj 

of additioiQal labourers. 

It would take too loDR to follow 
piiitippic through each heading. I: 
liviDg, whieli for lier are insanitary; 


then quotes an account 
Irom Ohioes’e sources \yhieh shows, by'giying 
toe %jires for the total seizures of smo^^'led ' 
lUiFcor.ic diiigs made by the Chinese Maritime thp^ibiiTiroTX?^ 

Cir-torns daring 1925 and 1928, that the blast of 

narfotic sltmtion In China doring the year 
Ll:C> was iiiocli more threatening than' that of 
the previous year, as shown by the' fact that 
the importation or srouggllog of ■ foreign 
narcotics dciiing 1926 had increased at-', least' 
three times that of l.i25. 

^ ’M? hat is being done to ruin . China impels ■ ^re in many ' re 
iMr. Indrews to observe Europe., She has, 

case- Jor. .her deso. ,ui..^ 

on tms graphic hut tae cruelty nf : Indfans Is 
China to-day.- aetive- as in Europe, It is' the 
, are ^themselves u.ode.rfe£i .an^ 

and;'in Japan, who are eomtoruess. Our humanity ■ 
the invention- for ■ "pot-^mpli piore than a centu 

o ‘L msidipus and deadly-'-.poi- -. pspired, writings are not a rel; 

down. India, also as-a.baseof: he noted that while Hindu, 
hv being imported- Euddhist scriptures preach k 
tlieii 4ms .our Gospels^ are silent on tJ 

thf npn< Itv ^ I tes of India make Cathohe doetrme, that animals 

smuggling much ^en, does undoubtedly make f 
iu;. 1 h not retnevaole with a fine will 2. 
the evil be stopped ^ Sacred books, the reviewer 

guide to a people’s ideals, are 
as a'-' - pietiire .. 'of actual .' life, 
mistake,' for vinstance, : to int€ 
precepts , as' - -, to , ■ taking - -uo 
monow, laying up no ti 
giving away ali: one’s . posses 


iliere is no comment needed 

(1 w H namely, that these' 

.bends in the West J ' 

'’c.is!irot!ng science and mechanicai 


Miss Mayo Criticised 

The Eindustmiee 
Student ot Aew lort is devoted almost 
eBtireiy to pomting out the falsehoods and 
raaggerahons contained in Miss Mayo’s 
__Motner India.” It is to be hoped that this 

If T largely eirenlated 

.p America. What is printed in it has for 

J"® already published in 

newspapers in India. 

^ Literary Guide of London for January 
boTk by®“n American woman’s 

yeSJ^ Tf f. in India many 

rpvlawnr Saundets.” This 

ru h ?n Vi element of 

ill - “ O)ook, but feels bound tn 


Mayo can go wildly 
may be gathered 
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ciannot oppress people very 

tnn Jnli ’*1 ’® easy for them to 

themselves into members of communities 
Jou dare not meddle mtli. 


The reviewer then points out the amount 
or truth that there is in the most sensation- 
al part of the book— that dealing with 
sexual matters. He also refers to some 
weak spots in European and American 
society in this re.speet, and mentions some 
tlindu and Muhammadan marriage customs 
which, in his opinion, the Christian West 
would do well to imitate. 

As for turning the tables on the British- 
ers, in whose political interests Miss Mayo’s 
book has been written, that, has beea doBe 
others, by Mr. Paras 
Nath Smha of Bihar in TJie Searchlight &nd 
fv lo The People, The Bombay 

bm'omcle, etc. It is, of coarse, a trnism 
niat to prove that in sexual morals Great 
Britain is worse _ than India is not to prove 
i.iat Inaian society is impeccable in that 
pspect all our editors and journalists 
kiuiw IE in spite of that obvious fact, 
wieat ^ntarn and America have to be 
exposed, it is because we feel compelled to 
pow that, jf the perpetuation of India’’s 
tutelage and bondage is sought to be 
justihed on the ground of certain faults. 
Great Britain and America ought to 
oe bound in stronger chains, and that, in 
any case, if we are to remain slaves on 
that account, Britishers are unfit to be our 
masters and mentors and Americans their 
supporters and eulogists. We must, of course 
rrform onr soeiely-we have been dofaj 

frnm 1 °° any reminders 

inm impure-minded enemies of India. 

hi! guide’s reviewer gives it as 

*iis concluding verdict that “the book is 
never, even brilliant. It is earnest and 
plain-. bpoten. But its recklessness of assertion 

exag’^ei’atioH, apd sensatioijialism make it 
useless as a sociological stiidy.*^ 


The latest philaothropfe feotiire of the League 
. IS 'the parmaiieiit Social Service Exhibitfoo 
opened last month. It is rightly claimed to 
he ^ ;permaneot school of popular education 
throogh the medium of charts and models 
and through demonstrations, lantern lectares, 
and edocative cinema shows.” The ideal 
be to have such a permaneBt 
exhibition in every village to teach the 
people to adopt better methods of living. That 
means the expenditure of money, but not of 
more money than has been misappropriated 
and sqnandepd by uoscrapolous persons 
connected with wliai may be provisionaiiy 
called politieo-phikiithropic schemes. Ua- 
fortunately, the coaotry does not open its 
purse-strings unless there be some political 
sensationalism and theatricality and political 
magic. ^ Still, it may be hoped that the Leagua 
will be able^ gradually to have a permanent 
soeia^i service exhibition at least in every 
district town. The Eastern Bengal Bail way has 
successfully run a demonstration train, 
Oannot the Social Seiwice League arrange 
with the authorities of that and other 
Bengal railways to have its Exhibition in one 
or more carriages of such trains in future? 

The Secretary has appealed for only five 
thousand rupees to enable the '■ League' : ■ to 
extend . tae sphere of i ts operations. There ' 
are very many persons in Calcutta who can 
singly give this .amount without ieeling' - the 
poorer for the gift. 


■ The Indian Industrial and Gominercia'i 
iCongrass. 


The Beugal Social Service Exhibition 

The Bengal Social Service League is now 
more than ten_ years old. During the thir- 
teen years of its existence it has 'done good 
work in many directions. Dr. D. N. M&ra 
its energetic, resourceful and enterprising 
^eretary, has got together a small band of 
wjiii]^ workers whose services will be more 
and more appreciated with the lapse of years. 


session of 

me Indian Industrial and Gommereiai 

Congress, held at Madras. Sir Ibrahim 
Kahimtoola delivered an ably thought out ‘ 
address He deprecated provincial seutiment 
IB ladiistria! and commercial matters* 
observing ® 

I have heard with regret that in some au 9 ,rf-prQ 
economic interests are rWed m SZtm hi 
tween proymee and province, and there Is a ten* 
dency to introduce piovinclal particularism. I think 
It IS necessary to remember that the division of 
India into prp’vinces is for adiii,ialstrative piirDoses 
nfinn locaL administrations do not 

confiict of eeonomio interests. It is stated 
that the problems coming before the Indik LeSa- 
sometimes visualised from the interests of 
faf resulting in divisions detrimen- 

country; In Sd 

affairs we have more than enough of dms4s^ S " 
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1 earnestly rust that at least in the economic sphere 
tlie wider interests of India’s prosperity as a whole 
will be the guiding: light of all our aetiyities. 

After qnotiB." a passage from a recent 
speech of Lord Roiialdshay’s In which that 
ex-gorercor of Bengal had re-iterated the 
sanctiinonioBS platitude that '‘Britain held 
India as a sacred trust for a people who 
bad fallen on evil times” Sir Ibrahim said 
that in view of that claim it became desira- 
ble to examine how the ‘’trastees” had dis- 
charged their duty by India during 
century and a half they had been in soprc 
control of this country. After a detai 
examination of this description, he arri' 
at the conclusion 

. .B^ltfehers do not com India on a mLsIui. 
j anthropy or for the benefit of their health. I 
T P pretence of holding 

and boldly to aeknowdedge 
uie iaet» that they are here for promoting their 
appeal to Lord Irwin to 
\abiiaii_se the Indian economic problem in the same 
spimm which he with Lord Lloyd, has done it 
Opportunity” and to lay 
aoira a policy tor India, consistent with the views 
I would ask him to call 
Snte H®* brains of _ commercial India, to 

°x control of India’s 

pSSty of Indi?I ° 

Ibe resolutions passed by the Congress 
covered all the most important industrial, 
commercial and other economic problems and 
questions of the country, such as Indian banking 
conoitioas, the Reserve Bank Bill, the ratio 
qpestion, protectionto the cotton textile indus- 
«y. state aid to cottage industries, Indian 
Mercantile marine, inland water communica- 
tions, abolition of import andexport restrictions 
export duty ^on hides, protection for lac 
industry, India’s representation at inter- 
national conferences, Imperial preference, 

Kailway 

ward, Railway ^services, Miuiug Goucessious, 

disposal of planting areas, Insurance legislation, 
Inaianisation of services, reduction of railway 

1 industry, 
female labour in mines, etc. 

, adopted a resolution 
advocating the boycott of the Simon 

enambms of . commerce and other eommer- 
«al bodms not to give evidence before the 

ComniJssioa ' or i otherwise assist it ■& its 
deliberataons. , :■ ■ ■ 

Ii bringing the , proceedings ’ of tfaet' Con- 
gress to & close the President saidirr, \ 

i i ' "'..,-'7-’ ,..'7, 

, ' >.;i " .-i 


The perfect unanimity which prevailed in this 
Congress in regard to questions affecting various 
parts of the country was a happy augury of the 
future united action of Indians to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratu- 
lated the delegates on the businesslike methods in 
which they conducted the proceedings and they 
had thus made his issk f'e easiest possible. They 
had got through a tremendous amount of work and 
everything had gone on smoothly, harmoniously 
and in the best of spirits. There was nothing in 
the universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they all presented a united front for 
the muse of their motherland and Indians were 
the mteilectually in no way inferior but were superior 
iine to people of other races, and even inspite of handieaps 
led ibe-V could _ give a very creditable account of 

trod themselves in competitive examination with foreig- 

ners In eonclu-sion, he pointed out that if only 
all Indians united together there was nothing on 
the face of the earth that could keep India from 
a mission of her just and legitimate rights. 


C. B. md Madras Couacils and 
the Simon Commission 

The Cen feral Provinces and the Madras 
Legislative Councils have done their part 
well by condemning the constitution of and 
expressing their want of confidence in the 
Simon Commission. Other provincial councils 
and the Central Legislature should do like- 
wise, though it is too much to hope that the 
Council of State will think alike with the 
vast majority of their politically minded 
countrymen. 

The formation of committees of the 
legislative bodies for helping the Commission 
should be similarly prevented. This cannot 
be done if the elected members belonging to 
the Congress or Swaraj party absent them- 
selves from the council chambers. But as 
the 0. P. and Madras Swarajist members 
have been able to do good vs^oii by violating 
the party mandate, so should the Swarajist 
members of the other legislative bodies— 
particularly as obsti-uction is one of their 
basic principles. Utility should not be 
sacrificed or subordinated to theatricalities. 


The Indian Science Congress 

The Calcutta session of the Indian Science 
Congress was a very successful one. A large 
variety of papers was read, belonging to the 
spheres of both pure, science and applied 
scjetce. The delegates paid visits to various 
scientific, industrial and educational iustitu- 
k .and had alto^^ quite a pleasant tipje 
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of it, in additioH to the adfantage of comiBg 
in contact with so many active minds* 

Is the Tropical Medicine people had 
already held their congress in Calcutta, 
earlier, there were no medical section 
meetings this time in connection ^with the 
Science Congress. The other section, such 
as those relating to agrieolture, anthropology, 
botany, chemistry, geoiog}^ mathematics and 
physics, psychology and zoology held successful 
meetings. A scientific exhibition w^as also held 
in connection with the Congress. Numerous 
fine instruments were shown, which were 
very much appreciated , by the foreign 
delegates. 

According to the Associated Press sum- 
maries of the proceedings of the Congress, 

' In the section of Chemistry alone, more than 
140 papers of high technical value were read and 
discussed. 

Calcutta contributed a large number of them, 
with Madras and Bombay coming second. 

,, The . section of ■ Matliematics. . and: Physics, 
presided over by Dr. Hunter, contributed 81 papers. 
Allahabad and Calcutta siifariiitted more papers 
than any other centre in this section. 

The section of Psychology attracted about 23 
papers. Dr. Micliaei P. : West presided. 

The section of Agriculture, presided., over . by 
Eao Saheb .Venkataraman, attracted , 34 papers, as 
compared with the vary meagre number in the 
■ :li.rst. session of the Congress. 

44 , papers were subinitted in. the Zoology 
..section of', the. Congress, presided over ,, by Dr. 
Sundar Raj.. . Aiiahaba'd contributed more papers 
in this branch than any other single place, with 
Calcutta as the second best 
. : Mysore 'and- Southern India ....and , the Punjab 
subinitted a large number of papers in the Botany 
section 

pr. B. S.' Cuba, formerly of the Calcutta 
University and at present of the Anthropological 
Survey of India, presided over the se«ition of .Anthro- 
pology, which attracted more than 50 papers. Mr. 

S. S. Mehta of Bombay read an interesting, paper on 
'Indian and Roman marriage ceremonies compared”- ' 
Mr. K. N, Cliatterjee (Calcutta), read a paper on the 
use of nose ornaments in India. Dr. Kaiidas Nag 
(G < loutta) discussed India’s eontribiitions,; , to the 
culture of Indonesia, Mr* Ramaprasad Chanda 
read. a* paper on culture ..contact, in ancient India 
and showed that possibly the caste-ban origi- 
rated because of differnces in culture. 

Mr. Asoke Chatterjee of the /'Modem Review.” 
urged the protection of the aborigines in India. 

Thirty-six papers were read in the Geology sec- 
tion, many of which contributed much to this branch 
of Science and greatly added to the possibility of 
industrial expansion and commercial development, 

A paper on the iron resources of Mandl State by 
Dr. S. K. Roy was read by Mr. Maitra. 

It may be mentioned in this conneedon that the 
contribution of the Q-eological section of the Science 
Congress was considerable. In this connection the 
remark, of Dr. Eermor of the Geological Survey of 
India may be mentioned, who stated that so long 
the poputoh idea 'was that it was only the Geologfcai 


Survey ofTndia who contributed to the sum' total 
of geological research -and acivancement, but it was 
now' seen from the number of papers read ■ during 
this ■ session, that people other than those connected 
■with 'the Survey had no small share in the deve- 
lopment of the science. 


^^Powar AlcolioF^ Prom Mew* Sources 

In the chemical section of the Indian 
Science Congress much interest centred 
round Professor Dr. Hemendra Kumar Sen^s 
paper on “Power Alcohol”. 

Two natural products of the province of Bengal 
were Gangwe Hyacinth. The former was a tree 
growing very abimdantiy in Sunderbans and the 
cheapest wood in the market. There were at least 
100 tons of sawdust available from the vsaw mills of 
the city. By Introdueing proper forestry regulations 
the growth of the tree in the forests could be main- 
tained pereniaily. Prof. Sen obtained 30-40 
gallons of Alcohol from a ton of Gangwe sa\’^ dust. 
The usual figure obtained with other varieties in 
other countries was in the region of 20-22 gallons. 
The cost of production per gallon of spirit -wms 
shown to be 6.05 annas, which pointed therefore 
to a great prospect for tiie industry in the province. 
It was also stated that the Onion Distillery of 
Calcutta managed by Dr. Bose’s Laboratry were 
arranging to erect an experimental plant to give 
the process a large scale trial. The chemical interest 
of the problem was also great, as the wmrk would 
bring out certain results of fundamental interest in 
Celkiiose Chemistry. 

The water hyacinth, the otlier natural product 
of the province, for destruction of wdiich the Gover- 
nment and the people were so anxious, was found 
to jdeld good results. The method adopted by 
Prof. Sen difiered from that followed previously, 

A. large number of distinguished gentlemm took 
part in the discassion that followed, amongst whom 
were noticed Dr. Chunilai Bose, Dr. P. Niyogi, Dr 
Pandya of the Agra University, Dr. A. 0. Barkar, 
Dr. N. N. Goswami, Dr. I. K. Ohoudhuri of Dacca, 
Mr. J. N. Dutta of Syihet and others. Dr. Panehanan 
Niyogi asked if the collection of water hyacinth 
,■ would- :-b.e- feasible, to which the author replied in 
the affirmative from certain statistics both local 
and foreign. He emphasised, however, the need 
■for-earefui organisation. Dr. Sarkar also expressed 
a. siinilar-view« Great enthusiasm was exhibited 
about tills very important contribution of the 
University of Calcutta. The sectional President 
Prof. 8.S Bhatnagar warmly congratulated Prof, Sen 
on the important paper lie had presented the 
section with, and hoped that there would be from 
now less occasion in future for accusing 
organic chemists of apathy in the study of natural 
products.—A.'P. 1. 


Indian Aborigines and the Science 
Congress 

Mr, Asoke Cliatterjee, in the course of a paper 
entitled plea for the protection of Aborigines 
in India” stated that some of the aboriginal tribds “ 
in India, such the Andamanese^ were fask- dying- 
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oat It was necessary that steps should be Jaken 
for their protection and preservation before it was 
too lata „ , 

It was resolved that in view of tliQ fact that it 
woiilci be prejiidiekl to the economic and oiilturai 
interests of the aboriginal tribes * of India, shoold 
there be nnrestraiped cocitact between them and: 
inflividuals represenlmg a different state of tealtere' 
and progress, the G-ovemaient be approached by .the' 
Indian Science Congress to institute^ an immediate 
enquiry b.v coiiipeteat arithropoioffists and other 
men to go into the situation and to formulate ■ 
protective legislation in the light of such ■ an 
enquiry, . 

It was farther resolved that proper authorities 
be approached specially to consider the- 'case' 
of the aborigines of India and to allow ■ the 
Anthropological Section of the Science Congress' to 
state before them in detail the ease of 
the aborigines in British India and Indian 
States. 


of defective, normal and super-normal cliildre 
intelligence tests, etc. 


Mr. Matarajaii on tlie Education of 

Women', 'y'::";. 

Having before us only a very brief sum- 
m-ary of Mn IL . Natarajan’s presidential 
address' at the fortieth session of the Indian 
Nafiooa! Social Conference, held at Bladras, 
we ■ wrote in our last, number that ‘If he 
really said women’s educational progress., in 
India has been , marveiioiis, we , ,. caan'ot;:hel,^^^^^^ 
saying that 'his eatliusiasm led him to iodiilge 
in. the language of hyperbole.” On reading 
this remark o,f,ours, he has' .sent us a copy 
of his presidential address, saying that his 
observation had special reference to the 
Madras Pres,i,deacy. ■ What: he exactly said 
in his presidential address with reference to 
the education ,: of 'women is quoted below. 

In the matter of , the : education of women -the 
progress, made -during the last thirty years has been 
little short of marvellous, and nowhere more so 
than in this Presidency. You have now in Madras 
City two great Women’s Colleges, attended by 
about four hundred students drawn from all castes 
and communities ; the number of girls attending 
high schools and primary schools has 'also largely 
increased, and it is a remarkable fact that while, 
during and since the w"ar, there has been, owing 
to the economic stress resulting from high prices 
and increased school and college fees, some retarda- 
tion in the advance of men’s education, these 
causes have had little effect in checking the 
steady growth, both numerically and otherwise, of 
the education ^Oi girls. I must not,' ■omit ■ tO; 
here to the Women’s Universits^ at Hlngne,,Badruk:: 
which owes its existence almost entirely to the 
self-sacrificing zeal of Professor Karve, w'hose ser- 
— — vices to women’s cause in India will always be 

spread to other gratefully remembered by social reformers all over 
terestiDg curiosity the country. Personally, I hold that, in the present 
"e the Ohristian circumstances of our country, when a sort of 
ueh struck with tradition of women’s inteiieetuai inferiority has 
Honeyed iteeq held sway for many centuries, it is necessary, at 

v^iidout the help least till that tradition is wholly destroyed, to 
igarcane IS nearly make no distinction in the courses of study, espe- , 
^ce much greater cialiy in the higher education open to men and 
:ry. Inis ought to women. I have, therefore, been all along rather 
sugar producer, sceptical in my appreciation of the idea of a sepa- 
fge quantities of rate University with an altogether different eurri- 
eross "Wide seas cu^.um of studies for women. But 1 have always 
acknowledged that every method and e\‘ery system 
which promises to bring the benefits of education 
of some kind to girls and women who would other- 
wise go without them, is to be ■ welcomed ; and ■: 
from that point of view the Women’s University- 
IS a very valuable and interesting experiment 


- ^ Educational 'Psychology , 

In - the psychology' section .:of the 
Science Congress Prof. •/ West,',' 'Ylie- .pre- 
sident, dealt with .psychology' and'.-ddu- 
cation, and - many other ■■;“'?speak8Ts/-'diS'ep.%ed' 
problems relating to, literacy, the e^ncatioa'' 


Medical Eesearch in Ancient India ■ ‘ 
Thai Dry Sir-;3rajendranath Seal, who has 
June 'eo- much; to .inate the moderns aegnaint- 



NOTES 


2# 


ed with the knowledge of the positive soien- 
ees possessed by the ancient Hindus, would 
also be able to _ say something new on 
medical research in India, is only to be 
expected. This he did in introducing the 
delegates of the Ear Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine to a meeting at Mysore. 
What they thought and felt after listening to 
Dr. SeaTs brief address, we do not know. 
But it would encourage oar young medical 
students in research, should they take to it, 
to know that in ancient times our forefathers 
did what was for those days remaikable and 
that they were not inferior to any contempo- 
raries of theirs. If the members of Die 
general public boar this fact in mind, they 
may also be disposed tohelp in the establishment 
and maintenance of medical research institu- 
tes for Indians on independent lines. 

From the earliest times, said Dr. Seal, 
hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, 
from the days of Punarvasu, Atreya and 
Dhaavantari, the fathers of medicine and 
rargery, at any rate from the days of the 
Univereity of Taxila, so famous for its schools 
of medicine, _ India has taken an active part 
in the investigation of diseases prevalent in 
her warm climate and of the indigenous 
drugs and their healing virtues. And from 
the extant treatises of Charaka and Susruta, 
W6 are surprised to discover that these early 
enquirers into what may be called tropical 
diseases and medicines used to meet in con- 
ference, in great gatherings of Eisbis and 
Savants on the banks of the Ganges, in some 
forest or mountain retreat, warmly discuss- 
ing the fundamentals of life and health, and 
the principles of disease and its cure. These 
. methods of the academy and symposium are 
no doubt familiar to us in philosophical 
enquiry, in Greece and India alike. So also 
ihe^ South Indian Academies of Literature, 
assigned^ to a fabulous antiquity, are famous 
m many a story and legend ; but what may 
be called the Ancient Eastern Association of 
Iropioal Medicine, attended by delegates from 
fer Yahhka and Gandhara in the West to 
Benpes and Kosala in the East, in fact, from 
Central Asia to. Middle India, had their con- 
ferences and sessions ..centuries before Christ. 
Mark the long list of names, Atreya, the 
rresident of the Congress, Kumara, Shiras, 
Itankhayana. the Tahlika Physician, Tadisa. 

. Mariobi, Maitreya KasMpati— the Lord of 
Jenwes., Thek name is legion and the 
idebates^and discussions show quite a modern 
®l|3t pj enquiry and investigation, even if 

' 32— 16 


they should be in the nature of imaginary 
conjeroations. And not investigation alone. 
India in the early Buddhist times, certainly 
not later than the third century B. 0., In- 
augurated the organisation of medical relief 
to man as well as animals, by organising 
hospitals and attaching thereto gardens of 
medical herbs and drug stores as well as 
regular establishments of medical officers and 
attendants — an organisation which was carried 
to the Malaya Peninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelago in the coarse of India’s peaceful 
civilizing mission. 

The Far-Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine, to-day, equally in its activities of 
medical research and organisation of 
medical relief, is, therefore. Dr. Seal went 
on to observe carrying forward on a 

niodern scientific basis the same movement 
of congress and conferences and of hospital 
organisation whereby Ancient India pressed 
knowledge to the service of suffering humanity. 
And it was not merely the motive jpower and 
impulse, not merely the principle of organisa- 
tion,_ in respect of which the Ancient Indian 
medical organisation was akin to the activities 
of to-day. In some of their results and dis- 
coveries they anticipated in their pre-scienti- 
fic empirical way some accredited and 
widely acclaimed results of present-day 
medical research in tropical diseases and 
drugs. He proceeded to give one or two 
concrete illustrations of this fact Take 
for example. Sir L. Eoger’s earlier 
investigations into dysentery and leprosy. 

In the Ayurveda Pharmacopoeia, a decootion m£ 
the Eurohi bark and the Ohaulmoogra oil, in 
certain combinations, were prescribed for 
dysentery and leprosy respectively, and the 
- drugs in crude forms were in use as baaaar 
medicines. _ What Rogers and his assistants 
■ did in their first attempts was by modern 
analysis to find out and extract tfie ■acttve 
principle concerned in each of these oases. 

The subsequent developments of various 
forms , of iDjection were scientific achisve- 
ments which were necessarily beyond the 
reach of the ancient physicians ; but still it is 
clear that the latter had diagnosed varieties 
of these diseases, and found remedies which 
though not specifics, could actually alleviate 
or arrest them, and, as it turned out, they 
Jh^-S hid ttiG fooiidatioE of 

advaB'Ce* 'Tiieia, again, .take the 
question of epidetoies— what Charaka .-calls 
Yarsonas, doYastations of whole peoples' and ’ ' 
'regions, '.tClitraka -notes, the oh$|?a0feria|ic , sigps . ' • :■ ' 
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and aocompaoiments of these epedemics — the 
contamination of the water, the soil, _ the air. 
and the agency of various pests — including 
the mosquito, the fly and the rat, 
luakshika, mosbabadi — to select only a 
few from the list. Or, again, take the ques- 
tion of specific diets in relation to specific 
diseases ; for example, the interdiction of salt 
in dropsy. In fact, the dietetics of Susruta 
and Gharaka may fairly pass the test of any 
upholder of vitamines or the investigator of 
the innutrition theory of the origin of 
diseases. 


Minimtm and Maximum 
Sonse British papers have asserted that 
the maximum which Britain may be disposed 
to concede to the political aspirations of 
India is provincial autonomy. Previous to 
the last Madras session of the Indian National 
Congress, though revolutionaries had worked 
for absolute independence as their goal and 
many non-revolutionaries had declared in 
speech and writing that nothing short of 
absolute independence could be the ultimate 
goal of India, no representative and collective 
body of Indians, following the path of what 
is called “constitutional agitation,” had 
declared for that goal But now that one 
such body, the Congress, has declared that to 
be its goal, it cannot be said that all India 
is in favour of any lower goal. And that 
lower goal is in the case of the National 
Iiiheral Federation, the Muslim League, etc., 
Dominion status — nothing lower than Domi- 
nion status. It would, therefore, be quite 
accurate to say that the minimum demanded 
in India is Dominion status and the maxi- 
mum, absolute independence. Britannia 
considers herself as the Lady Bountiful and 
India aS the beggar. So, on the principle 
that beggars cannot be choosers, Britannia 
hiay confidently think that the maximum 
y hieh she is ptepared to concede, m»., prb- 
yinciai autonomy, will have to be thankfully 
accepted by India, though it may be lower 
than her minimum demand. But Britain is 
not' in reality the mistress of the situation. So 
India will continue to pressforward towards her 
goal,' though she is not just yet able to apply 
any pressure which will make Britain agree 
to her attaioing even Dominion status— not 
to speak of independencfti ■ ' f 

i Indppendeuce is sometimes thouglit of 
and ohaiaeterizedl as “iaolated’I. independienoe. 

• ' 'I'-' i' ' ■ 

' ' ' ' V' ‘ '■ ' '' ■ 


But if other independent countries in the 
world are not in an “isolated” position, what 
is there to prevent India from forming 
alliances with other powers ? 

Again, Dominion status is sometimes 
spokeu of as superior to or better than 
absolute independence. We do not under- 
stand how. Perhaps it is meant that the 
self-governing Dominions in the British 
Empire enjoy all the advantages of indepen- 
dence without the full responsibility of self- 
defence. But is it really an advantage to 
lean on others for self-defence ? The more 
one relies on others, the greater is the per- 
petuation of one s internal weakness. To 
be called upon all of a sudden to stand on 
one’s legs is no doubt perplexing. But we 
are not just now contemplating any cataclysmic 
change. Should, however, there be any such 
change, the India which would be able to 
sever her connection with Britain in that 
way, would certainly be able to undertake 
the duty of self-defence. 

It has been stated that interdependence of 
nations is a higher ideal, indicating a higher 
stage of political evolution, than mere in- 
dependence. That is true. But that stage 
follows the stage of independence. If all 
nations be not free, they cannot obviously 
be mutually dependent. Taking the case of 
India and the other parts of the British 
Empire, it would not be interdependence if 
India alone were a dependency of the latter. 
For real interdependence, the other parts of the 
Empire must bear the same relation to India 
as India would do to them. That would mean 
exact equality of political status of all parts 
of the Empire. And even when that is 
attained, that would not mean the inter- 
dependence of the nations of the earth. 
India might then depend on Great Britain 
and Great Britain on India, but not India 
on Japan or France, or France or Japan on 
India, for example. Therefore, real and 
comprehensive interdependence of the nations 
of the earth presupposes first of all complete 
independence and equal political status for 
all nations — at least of such numerically 
large populations as that of India. 


The Hartal and Students V 

We were opposed from the first to 
students leaving the state-recognised schools, 
colleges and universities in conformity with 
Mn Gandhi’s programme of non-Co*operation 









■Qnless room conM be found for them in 
other institutions which were at least as 
efficient as the former. We hold that view 
still. The observance of the Simon Commi-ssion 
hartal by students stands on a different 
footinj?. It _dof)S not mean leaving the 
edacatioiial institutions on their part 
for gc.od. It means only a day’s absence. 
The authoritie.s of those institutions 
wlio are in favour of the hartal or are 
neutral will agree to give their .students a 
holiday on February 3. Those who have to 
be opposed^ to it on political grounds, as 
the authorities of Government or state-aided 
institutions, need not take a more serious 
view of their students’ absence for a single 
day than they do when they absent 
themselves without assigning any reasons. 
They sometimes do that to see a football 
match or a wrestling match or some race. 
As for the political aspect of the affair, 
students are not in these days punished for 
acting as Congress volunteers, Muslim League 
volunteers, etc. If students are made to 
assemble for celebrating the Empire Day, 
for example, that is certainly polities,, though 
it is not the kind of polities objected to by 
Government and loyalists. It may be argued 
that the Simon Commission hartal is a direct 
insult to that body and an indirect insult 
to the British Imperial Government which has 
appointed it Bat is not the enforced Empire 
Day celebration by many of our students 
a direct insult to our national self-respect ? 
Who would willingly celebrate on a particular 
day the fact of our being a subject people ? 
If our students are encouraged to insult 
themselves and their country by celebrating 
the Empire Day, why should they be punish- 
shed for assisting at a function which is 
meant to hurl back the insult in- 
volved in the appointment of the Simon 
Commission in violation of India’s right of 
self-determination, ? The one insult is just as 
political or non-political fas the other. 


The Oil War in India 

The British advocates of British mineral 
oil interests are angry with the American 
Standard Oil Company, because the latter 
, are _ purchasing petroleum from Bussia and 
: selling it at a cheaper price in India than 
the oil supplied by its rivals. The British 
partisans say that the American Company has 
been thereby underselling the indigenous 


preduet of the Indian Empire, and thus want 
ns to range ourselves with them. We do not 
see why we should. Let us take an example. 
The Banna Oil Company is as much a foreign 
Company as the Standard Oil Company. The 
profits of the former flil the pockets of 
foreigners — not of the Burmese or the Indians. 
If the independence of Burma had not been 
destroyed for her oil and other natural 
resources, the oil would have remained 
underground till such time as the Barmans 
themselves could develop the oil industry 
and get ail the profits. But now the greater 
the sale of the Burma oil, the quicker would 
be the exhaustion of the total oil deposit in 
that country ; so that even if in future 
Burma became self-ruling and wasted to buy 
out the Burma Oil Co., it w'ould not be worth 
while doing so. Hence we do not see any 
reason to give preference to the oil supplied 
by the Burma Oil Co., on other rivals of 
the Standard Oil Oo. We should buy 

whatever is cheaper for the quality. If the 
Barmans could tap and supply the oil of 
their own country, it would be reasonable to 
purchase it even at a higher price than 
American or Russian oil. 


Meeting's Against Child-Marriage 

The citizens of Madras held a public 
meeting last month to support legislation 
against child marriage. The resolution adop- 
ted fixed the minimum marriageable age of 
bridegrooms and brides at 18 and 14 respectively. 
Mr. N. Srinivasachariar spoke against the 
psolutioD, though he was in sympathy with 
its^ object. Dewan Bahadur T. Varadarajulu 
Naidu moved an amendment to the resolution 
to substitute the figures '21 and 16’ for the 
figures 18 and 14’. It was put and lost. 

Madras students of both sexes are taking 
much interest in the question. At a meeting 
of the students of Queen Mary’s College, 
which is a woman’s college, held under the 
presidency of its principal, a resolution to 
fix 16 and 21 as the minimum age for the 
marriage of brides and bridegrooms respectively 
was passed. It heartily supported the principle 
of Mr. Sarda’s bill in the Legislative 
Assembly and Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy’s 
bill in the Madras Council. Similar resolu- 
^ns have been passed at the Lady 
WiUingdon Training College, which also 
IS a _ woman’s college, the Law College, 
Pachmappa’s CoUege, the Yietoria Hostel and 
the Yenkateswar Hostel. The students of the 
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YIDYAPATl, THE POET OF MITHILA AND BENGAL 

By NaGBKDRANATH GUPTA 


.|OE¥EN ;cities might; have cootended for the 
■ ,0 hoBOiir of the birth-place . of. Homer, 
bo, t with the, exeeptioo 'of the' poet' 
Tidyapati , r cao recall no other name of '-a 
poet;, claimed as their own by. two peoples 
■S'peaMng' two different languages. It' is ' not 
as if the poet bad w^'ritteo in two languages, 
■■ ■or had translated ■his works into ' anotber'^or a 
foreign lan^guage with a' fascinating felicity of 
phrase a.n:d an axtistic selection : of w.o.rds.^ 
Yidyapati wrote many works in Sanscrit, for 
he was a profrund Sanscrit scholar of wide 
-attain^m'ents..; but the^ lyrical, ■'poe^ms^ that 
'brought him endiiring fame ■were written in 

his own language, the language of Mithila, 

the far-famed land of Sita chronicled in epic 
song, the ■ age-old seat of ancient Aryan 
learning, and now forming the district of 

'Darbhaiiga in ■ the province of Bihar. In 
spite of the facts that " Yidyapati wrote his 
lyrics in a language which is not Bengali 
and that he "was not a native of Bengal,, he Is 
recognised as one of the two earliest and 
greatest poets of Bengal, the other being 
Ohandidasa. Yidyapati's poems are included 
■in the earliest collections of Yaishnava poetry 
which flooded Bengali literature in the life- 
time of Chaifanya and after the passing- of 

that great prophet of divine Jove. 'Both 
"Chandidasa and Yidyapati lived before 


Chaitanya. It has to be explained how the 
poems^ of the Maithil poet Yidyapati came '40" 
.be included as an' integral part of .Bengali' 
■literature.' 

■" Before' the time of Yasiideva Sarvabhaum^a,' 

■ the preceptor of .Chaitanya, there was ’ no 
■school, or tol m Bengal. Mithila was the 

■ nearest sea.t of Sanscrit leaiming and young 
Brahmin, scholars .from Bengal used to 
proceed ' .'to: Mithila to acquire learning. 
Naturally,, they learned the Maithil language 
and greatly admired the poems of Yidyapati, 
■which they .. copied out and brought with 
them ■' to'.' Bengal, ■ where ■ they, rapidly gained 
wide,.: popularity, as many people in Bengal 
in ■ Jhose days understood the language of 
Mithila., , "Yasiicleva Sarvabhauina was a 
■brilliant , scholar 'W?ho became proficient in all 
■■ branches: of Sanscrit learning. He had the 
■misforiune of vaiiqiiishiiig his Maithil Oum 
in., the course of an argoment, with the 
result that all his palm-leaf manuscripts 
containing grammar, Nyaya and other Rhas- 
tras, and the Darshanas were forcibly taken 
away from him and he was igaomiBiously 
expelled from Mithila, the Maithil pundits 
vowing that they would never again admit 
any scholars from Bengal. Tasiideva carried 
aU his learning on the indelible tablet of 
his m.emory . .and ■ established Ms - own school 
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at Havadwipa in Bengal and Chaitanya was About three bund 
one of his earliest and most distinguished passing of Vidyapati the 
scholars, but from that time all contact poems current in Bengal 
between Bengal and Mithila ceased. The corrupted, as was only to 
songs of Tidyapati were sung in the famous writers of the manas^ 
Mrtans inaugurated by Chaitanya, and the about the language in w 
language and the ravishing melody of the been originally compose( 
Maithil poet found many imitators among actually composed by 1: 
the Yaishnava poets of Bengal. Among the anonymous and were not 
early poems of _ Rabindranath Tagore are a because the last lines h 
number of delightful songs in the language name appeared were mis 
and manner of Tidyapati, composed under of imprimatur which is 
the nom de plume of Bhanu Sinha, the word poems of Hafiz and in 
Bhanu being a synonym of Ravi, the sun. Tulsidas and Surdas, and 
Rabindranath never learned the Maithil of the Yaishnava poets < 
language or grammar, but his poetic instinct to be firmly believed th; 
and ear helped him to acquire the language native of Bengal and 
of Yidyapati’s poetry. stories came to be associ 

It is tolerably certain that for sometime however, the language 
aftei: the intellect of Bengal had ceased to obviously not Bengali, a 
be in touch with Mithila and all inter- accepted without chalieng 

communion between the two provinces had put forward that the 
ceased, the Yaishnava community of Bengal Tidyapati had written wa 
understood the language of Yidyapati’s poetry supposed to be in use ii 
and knew that the poet was not a Bengali, ban. In point of fact, he 
But as time rolled on and the waters of the least resemblance he': 

Lethe washed away the landmarks of memory, of the poems and the dia 
?,r language and identity of the holy places named above 

Maithil poet whom Bengal had taken into never asserted that Tidy 

her bosom was forgotten. It has been number of years in Brin( 

pointed out as a defect of the Indian intellect ever explained why he si 
that it is entirely lacking in the faculty of another language to his o 
historical accuracy, and lets imagination and tion that he was s 
hearsay iao duty for the dry facts of history, composition of his poems. 
1ms laiaung, hovrever, is not confined to India. All the fictions ab( 
Yidyapa ti lived in an age older than that mutilations in the text of 
ot bh kespeare, and yet in England itself have been easily set right 
there was a prolonged and even acrimonious Mithila, but the poet like 
controversy, the echoes of which were heard always honoured in his 
regards even the identity name of Tidyapati is vi 
of the greatest name in English literature, there is a palm-leaf 
It was quite seriously maintained, with a Srimadbhagavatam in the 
great array of plausible evidence, that there writing extant in a village 
never was any person of the name of WiUiam district, and it is highly 
Shakespeare, or if there was one, the name cript copies of a number c 
was merely that of a mediocre play-actor to are to be found in many 
whose authorship the immortal plays were beyond that nothing was c 
erroneously and gratuitously attributed. It script is borrowed from th 
was triumphantty announced that the real Maithil scholars have no d 
author was Francis Bacon, one of the Bengali, but nothing was 
founders of indnotiye philosophy and the either to correct the 
famous ^hthor of the Advancement of Learn- prevalent in Bengal or to 1 
ng” and “Hovum Orgauum”. Is it permissi- edition of the polms All 
ble to enquire whether this controversy is red in Bengal and they 
considered a laudable instance of hisiori- corrected in Bengal A lo 

•lacw Oi jaiSiOry t ,, , ^ mannHArinf n# 





The darkling* twilighl is the baok^ronnd 
■01 .clond and, tlie',m.o?iag maiden is the line 
“•"-not a flash— "of ligblQ,iiig moving slowly in 
the dark,: The. ' . -dvanSm { ) is the con- 

trast .. between' .light ..and darkness. It is a 
moMon picture reminiscent of the superb 
similes ^ of Kalidasa, ■ In the Magimvansam 
princess Indumati as ■ she ■' passed 
rows of ■prinoeswaiting for, her choice,: of:,,' a 
‘aroing husband moved like a lighted taper at. 'night 
sa77charini dipasikheva ratrao 

and as she withdrew the' light , of 
her countenance from prince .after , ,: prince'' 
the dark p,allor of disappoiotmeot,' 'spread,',' 
over th.eir faces as the ■ edifices along, a street ■ 

.^^0 swallowed up in the darkness when th'O' 

Tidyapati ' .^hims'elf fhat lighted, them haS' passed.' In .the' 

•Kuf}tu7'‘(is(X'MbhttV(Xi}7% the' "moving' figure"' of '"■ ' 
Parx^ati, adorned with .various flowers, is 


ot the poems_ was published in Calcutta and 
another edition in the Devanagari character 
was published at lllahabad. A paim-leaf 
manuscript of the poems was found in the 
library of the Jifaharaja of JTepal at 
Aiiatmandu and new poems found in it were 
ediHonr^^^*^ Calcutta and Allahabad the 

Such great names in wisdom and lecrnf-- 
as tfa^ka, Yajnavalkya, Yachaspati, Udayana 
and lakshadhara_ belong to Mithila/but 
prior to Vidyapati no one had attempted 
to write m the Maithil language. Sanscrit 
alone was nsed as the medium of 
writing and the language spoken by the 
people was despised as a vulgar lingo. There 
js reason to believe that Yidyapatf himself 
commenced his literary activities by writing 
m San sent. There were three distinct stages 

literary work : the 
booKs that he wrote in Sanscrit, the few 
others that he wrote in a form of Prakrit 
wliici! , .lie deS'lguated Abahath and 

the songs and lyrics in Maithil, which un- 
wrifiS represent his mature and mellowed 
shilling!,, and have won for him fame and 

BenS“^”®“* place in the literature of 

ihe system of orthography followed in 
these poems is that of Prakrit as distinguish- 

1,™ “to “Sf aPPtoiCles 

pkC 

poems are models of brevity and the lyrical 
cry rings true. Occasionally, the master 
singer strikes another chord in his harTS 
one listens entranced to the burst of full- 
‘■’® '•“‘Ply roll md 

•1^ 

wrar i 

■newly strung garland of floweri'’ ® ^ ^ < 
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SoDg of Solomon the Tirgin seeking her 
lo?er is not fair. ‘1 am black, but comely, 
0 ye daughters of Jerusaiem, as the tents 
of Eedar, as the curtains of Solomon/’ And 
forther on she says, ''Our bed is green.” 
Here also Is the idea of a colour refreshing 
.to' -the' eye., ■ 

The Iove4ryst is the symbol of the soul 
seeking and meeting the deity in secret, 
unknown to^ the world. The world knows- 
nothing about an orerpowering love for the 
Lord and is ever a stumbling-block in the 
path of the devotee and the man of God, 
■Men ■ who' sought' God and His great love 
reno'iinced' - the world and escaped to the 
peace and solitude of the forest. In keeping 
her , assignations with Krishna ■ Radba laid 
aside eveiy feeling of fear, and while the 
rain ■ poured' and the ' thunder rolled and 
■hooded ■ death ■ in the . shape , oi serpents 
crossed her path she went" fearlessly ■ to meet 
■her' -lover ' - 

-, xrf wfwr ii 

.‘Is ... 5|? 

^ IT w 

“The night emits black darkness, fearful ser- 
pents are moving about, the irifsistible thunder- 
bolt falls ; the lumble of thunder strikes terror 
into the heart, the clouds are pouring rain in 
wrath, the assignation has become doubtful- -A 
snake coiled itself round her feet, but the maiden 
welcomed it since it silenced the tinkling of her 
anklets.’’ Then the amazed and perplexed woman 
who w'as accompanying lier, the didi asked her 
wonderingly, “0 fair one, I ask thee, tell me the 
truth, how far is the bourne of Love ?” 

^ How could the worldly-minded woman 
with her limitations understand that the 
deity attracts the devotee as the magnet 
draws the needle, that this was a love that 
dcied all and that love is stronger than 
death ? 

There is a startling and fine conceit in a 
, poem in which' the duti urges Badha to go 
to -4he trysting-place on a" night when the 
moon was full ^ / /: 

^fm r. ’ ' 


#1% 

%fW4wm*qTc: It 

Iwfx I' 

wrfr 

^ -qm mfx ii 

^ 'll 

^-cf ^ 

tfx mf^mx ^ , 

:f^q'fcr il 

“Knowing tonight is the full-moon I have- 
come ; it is fitting, that thou 'shouidst iieep ^the 
tryst The light . of thy body will ..mingle witK 
the ■ moonbeams and who will be .able to 'distinguls'h 
■between the two ? 0 beauteous one, ■ .1 considered 
in my heart and I opened my eyes and f -saw 
there is not another maid in the' world to ■ compare, 
with thee,' Do not look upon darkness as thy 
friend, for thy countenance is the - enemy of dark- 
ness. Let alone the coiifiict of nature; ' rise and' 
come where Murari is waiting for thee,. The . .maid 
listened to the messenger and Cupid became her 
guide. The poet Vidyapati says, the fair maiden 
went to the assignation with Hari.” 

The invisibility of Badha in the moon- 
light that flooded the earth is a daring and 
suggestive conception. The figure and fair- 
ness of Badha would merge in the moon- 
light as a component part of it, and she did 
not need the magic cap of invisibility to 
escape curious and censorious eyes. On 
the other hand, the darkness of a moonless 
night would betray her, for, is mot there 
a perpetual conflict in nature between 
light and darkness and was not Badha 
like unto a slender beacon of moving 
light, not merely in her incomparable beauty 
but by virtue of the luminous aura of her 
soul eager to mingle with the Alhsoiil and 
enveloping her as with a garment woven 
from star beams ? In the last line the poet 
says, Radha went forth in the glory of the 
fiiil-moon to meet Hari. The name Krishna 
is not used and Hari is the highest and 
holiest name of the Lord. 

Sometimes, not often, there is a play upon 
words in some of the verses. It is not high* 
poetry, but it shows the wonderful flexibility 
of words in the Sanscrit language. There la 
_ iio\, more precise or more perfectly formed 
'Tanguage^.^, in The world, hut the variety of 
.pe^nings .attached to single words ' is-bewiD 
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deriog. There is no other language lining 
or dead, which can compare with Sanscrit 
in this respect, though snch words may be 
found in other iangiiages. The word “cleave^^ 
for instance, in the Bciglish language means 
to unite as well as to split, two altogether 
opposite meanings. Another such word is 
liege’j and it means both a vassal and a 
lord The single instance of a play opoa 
words tiiat I have selected from Yidyapati 
is not becaase it , is .important ,but because of 
an: extraordinary coincidence. In a- ' poem 
descriptive; o:f the beauty of . Eadlia these 
two' lines ;:aredo be fouiid:-^ 

mKW jsr mxw 

¥t*cf w I 
mxw mx ’OTf mxf 

It 

The F/ord sarmiga is used no less than' 
five times and each time it , has a differeol 
''inearjing. ■ Taken in the order in which the 
word occurs, the meanings are : (1) an antelope, 
(2) A,, cuckoo, (3) Cupid,' "A) Lotus, (5) A- 
Mack' beetle or bee. Translated, the, verses 
.mean 

^ 'Tier eyes are like the ' antelope’s., and her 
voice is like the .cuckoo’s; Cupid dwells in -the 
glance of her eyes. Over her lotus- like forehead 
are ten riiigiets like black bees, playfully sipping 
honey, 

, The, coiD'Cideoce to which 'I lia.ve referred 
,iS' that there' 'is,' a couplet in the Piiojabi 
.language' 'wit.li 'a ''Similar, ' play .on Ihe same 
'w oYd.. . 'mmngar and ' there ca.niiot be the 
remotest suspicion in either case of either 
plagiarism '.or , even auto-soggestioo : — 

iiKf ,, iFf ¥Kf w . 

<ssr HKF men ! 

^ ¥iTf V 

grn sTKf ^ sfTq 11 

la these lines the word saranga occurs 
six times, but the meanings are different from 
those in the verse of Yidyapati, though in 
the Panjabi verse there are only three 
meanings which are twice repeated. The 
word here means, following the same order 
as before, (1) peacock, (2) snake ‘B) cloud, 
(4) peacock, (5) cloud, (6) snake. The 
meaning of the verse is : — 

“A peacock caught a snake. When the cloud 
spoke, that is, when the thunder was heard, the 
peacmek cried to the cloud and the snake escaped 
from the mouth of the peacock.” 


Of the rhymes that swing to a stately 
measnre part of one poem may be quoted as- 
an illustration. It is a marvel of metrical 
movement : — 

f 5*RTiT '^Tfrsf 

^ I 

fnfta 'fit? ’c 

^T3I nsiTTiinftT 

STK fwnfit m t 

mfij fkm nmt 

(% fkl% a 

^ ^5^ 

( 

'^ff 

sifiT ’isiw #rg 11 

'"smt nernT 

^l%>t ^ttftr I 

3?fi? svrr^:^' 

’^ra: n a 

■flff tw ffJlT 5!T^ 

,. il 

: “Like the pleasaace, of the god. of Love amed 
with arrows of flowers is her hair, with the line-- 
of vermiilioa- in the middle showing itself like the '' 
sun in the midst of thick, bea..iitifui clouds. To-day 

■ I have ■seen the fairest damsel in . the' three ' worlds 
passing- with the stately gait of a lordly ekphaat '" ^ 
moving like the victorious flag of Cupid' in 'the '' 
world created by Brahma. Her face' ' is fair as-' "■ 
the ' : autumn ' moon and .her ■ -ay es' ' are restless ' 
a 'brace of' wagtails playing oe' a . lotus of 'pure* ' 
,goid.. Her lips are' tender as new leaves. and the" 
glint of the pomegranate s.ced is, in' her teeth* it ■' 
is as if the' pearls found in. tlia., heads .of eiephanfe' ■ 
were arranged in^ ■ rows ' on leaves .of clear ' com! ' 
sprinkled with ambrosia. When she' speaks with a '' 
smile all the musical notes of the impassioned 
.cuckoo,' the' lute and the lyre in the three worlds' ' 
are- arrayed together,” ■ ' ■■ 

,' The time came when, according fo the 
tradition.-recorded in various ancient books, 
Krishna passed out of the sight and out of 
the life o'f Kadha. Regarded as an allegory 
the interpretation of this incident is thO’ 

■ estrangement of the soul from the deity and 
the. void ' ' following the separation. la his 
,po'e'ais' dealing with this phase of divine love 
' Yidyapati has sounded all the octaves of the 

whole -gamut of grief and anguish. Krishna 
left' Radha without even bidding 'her 
farewell 
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^ f%tlT I 

iflp ^ Im ^ 1% ' 

Bad ha is spealdiig to ,a,. friend' : — -» 

S- ^?^^^™^Goviiida lM®®not'“evSf 

permission ivheii he left 

a close embrace .even ' 
to the shore.’-" 

There 
©verywher 


the . ciiehoo, and . prevent 
Bg near .me hy^ jinding 
ul I dO'.' when the clondl 
^ to pour ram ? J 
thunder in the sky and : 
At, the same time,. if, J:, 
.e south wmd m summer 
myself may fornet . .. 


ur^ f hat i',, .chase away, ' 
the black bees irotn. 'coniii 
my bandes, bat . what sha 
from. Dhavalagiri. ...begin 
alarmed when I bear the 
me ram clouds ramble, 
escape the .fragrance of th* 
my absent lover and^ 
other.” 

^ A time came when .In the ■ passion 

intensity of her grief Kadha loL Ter 
of identity and suffered not only ' the ao-onv 

n S estrangement but also the S 

of Krishna at the parting. The dufy' who 

to internew Krishna 

% ftr I 

^ f5f5I SIR fi[^^ 

II 

I 

^i?5r efST 

II 

^ €t'^si yifsT I 
rm TZRff • 

?rrsrr trf% II 

oti? ^ 

51^ XT'?? ! 

U *r cRf sif% 33:jf 

11 

515 ai^% 

ijXR I 

^ ffK 

f^^TWfcTRR II 

Madhava at all times 
o™,,u.liti., »d-S;aS„"S"Sl &1|- 

istrangM and ^^iMi™ 

lookf Oidfnlfv sf w ^®«s, She 

»**s”as'&§ 
S oI’xsmZ ‘Y.‘z&jrd^rTI^ 

^irasr.in a piece ofwool (^™^«l 


s song which is sung 
eren to this day:— 

JW ^ 'fwr s}f% ^ I 

?: R?: wTf WRT 

\*f wfRT #r II 

TTf Sf ^T*r 

^ WT 'ff^srr ii 
lil%w iB^r ^TcT 

wrfim I 
ww % 

’«Tf& 'smligcr i^tRrt ii 

1%n Kfr wlT 5)Tfw^ 

?Tfi^ TiifcRrr j 

l^TnrRr ^ 

ifx ■^:TfiRrr II 

is no end to mv 
his fall rainy season, in the month of 
ly. house is empty, The clouds are 
; L® '"i^essant thunder and it is rainfng 
■ yorld. My lover is gone abroad ani 
' *1* sheeting his heen shafts at mv 
nderbolts are falling by the hundred 
leaeock is dancing passionately the 
. frogs and the_ moorfowl are 'liftinsr 
heart IS bursting with grieh 
IS spread in all directions, the night 
3iBd ^ linos of lightning arc ffsishing 

Sut^Hn the 'Sff OM ^a<|hava at 

ii i, 1 °“® herself become Madhavs 

- rsr^i 

mmer, but in the rains she is 
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The conception that runs like a thread 
of gold through this remarkable poem clearly 
and defitiitely transcends ail notions of mor- 
tal love. It is the very ecstasy of the agony 
of the soul seeking union with God. The 
estrangement hero errters upon a dual phase : 
first, there is the pain of desolation for the 
sou! left destitute ; next, there is the reali- 
sation of the isolation of the higher Soul 
which is seeking to draw other loving souls 
unto itself. There is the alternating cons- 
ciousness of both the seeker and the sought, 
the double-edged grief that cuts both ways. 
There is a confluence of two streams of 
bereavement ; but the waters do not mingle 
—they retain their individuality and 
distinctiveness. 

The best known and most widely repeated 
poem of Yidyapati _ is one in which Eadha, 
in reply to a question of a companion, sums 
up her experience of love as it is commonly 
understood and plaintively declares how it 
Mis to quench the longing of the soul It 
is a _ threnody of aching and unsatisfied 
yearning, but out of it gleams the ever-varying 
newness and the never-fading freshness of 
soul- love, as the intoxication of wine repre- 
sents soul-intoxication in Sufi poesy 

^ ?r 

1%% '1^ ftq; II 
3TSW pr 

^ ^ i 

^ 

TOT II 

^ ijrrfipit 

iiT fer 

II 

If TO 1 

^ sTTjg: i?Tivr 

OTt fj ^ 11 

■ me about my feel- 

iDgs ? Inat love aad ardour bocome now 
moment even in tlie deseribing. from my birth 'I 
have iooked upon beauty, but my eyes have never 
been satisfied. My ears have heard that sweet 
voiee times out pi number, but the feel of that 
voice does not Imger in my ears. How many 
summer nights have I spent un pleasure and yet 
1 do not understand what pleasure is like : For 
iakhs and - lakhs of eons 1 have held him to my 
heart^ ana yet my heart has not been cooled. 


Vidyapati says, many who are wise in love are- 
plunged in it, but leeiiag is not to be seen in any 
one of them. Not one can be found even in a 
lakh to soothe the soul” 

The word anuhhava ( ) whicli I 
have loosely traaslated as feeling, is In rea- 
lity uotranslatabie. It is one of those words 
which are pecuifar to the genius of a parti- 
cular language, and .for which no accurate 
or exact synonym' can be found in another ■ 
language. The word itself is i n ■ common use 
and has a plain, meaning, but there, 'is ^ a ■ 
deeper ^ and subtler meaning which' baffles- 
translation. It is partly feeling, „ partly reali- 
sation, ^ but ■ in addition , there is- , a -subtle 
something^ which' . .can be felt but cannO'l ' 
definitely, be expressed-. It is in this' sense-.: - 
.that the word has been .used' by. the' poet „'and-:v, ■ 
it holds . the - . key. to' the ' poem-, because it is,'\' ■ 
to, be . fojind at', the , beginning - as. -well"' as.':th 0 ' ' 
end;of it._,'The, word- w.as used'%y 'Eadha’a:' -,'' 
friend in her question .so .as to, get -..at', the,,,,".- 
root of the matter. The most, ethereal" among 
the English poets, 'Shelley, . has .treated of ' r'. 
Love’s PMiosophy in lines of surpass'i.hg, "' 
loveliness, in which " the deep calls unto- the v 
deep and the heights reach out to greater-- ' ' 
heights 


ihe fountains mingle with the river ' 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

Tl^ .wmds of heaven mix for ever - 
Witii sweet emotion ; 

Nothing^ in the world is' single ; 

All things by a law divine ■ 

In one another’s being mingle— ■ 

. "Why not I with thine ‘? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another • 
ITo sister flower would be forgiven 
If it' disdained its. brother : 

■And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the. moon beams Mss the sea 
What are ail these. Mssings -worth, ■ 

It thou kiss not me ? . : 


This is the loftiest expression of love on 
earch and also beyond it, the love that is 
mirrored in the affinities in nature and attu- 
nes itself to the music of the spheres. The 
note which runs like a long-drawn sigh of 
disillusionment through the verses of Yidya- 
pati refers to mortal love, but there is also 
a haunting suggestion of that other love 
between the soul and the deity and which 
IS tne theme or our poet. The phrase about 
ta'0..iaklis ^of ^.yugas .is. not a, m,er6 hyp-erb-dte- 
but symbolical of the exclusively Aryan 
conception of the cycle of life wheeling, 
round and round in a never-ending sequence 
of incarnations. 

There are some hymns in which the poet 
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[rishna as the deity, and Gouri in the house of Siva. In the 
lines from one £arayan_a they call thee Kamala, but tv] 
thy origin or whence thou comest ?” 

^ 15 ^ The ailasion in the second line if 

?_v allegory in which the goddess Kali, 

form of Chandika, destroyed the 
leader Sumbha and the demon army 
#r W II related in Markandeya Chandi that 

ajYOT I ■'^arriors by the thonsand issued fr 

-uiii.ji shape of the goddess, as Minerva spra 

armed from the 

THni slaughtered the demon 


brow ot Jupiter, an 

,, . , -- army. Afterward! 

* as this phantom army was disappearin 

whence it had come, the goddess, who wa 
®f>out to slay the demon chief with he 
' 0’^“ hands, said to him. “0 wicked one 

IWrt am alone in this universe, who is 'thi 

WTRni second one beside me ?” 

a hot and parched sgr ?” Ibis is the explanatioi 

among wife, children of the whole poem. Sakti. or Encr^v i. 

fmemVTlSav^ ^con?^i°^^^*^ without a 

]hon art the saviour essence. The antithesis between 

e hnmble ■ therefore the dark and bright forms does not imnlv 

The prismatic hues of the 
bdut aM Ot£ Visibly different, proceed from a 

id again enter Thy ®*ngle_ source. Shut out the sun’s rays and 
im the sea and again the rainbow with its variegated colours will 

disappear. Kotable skill has been displaved 
to a tribute of arrangement of the various manifesta- 

dequate, to this goddess Sakti. Each one is 

his invocation to antithetic of the other and so the group is 

an ode of great two by two. To begin with, there 

are the two forms, one dark and the other 
priglit, one destroying evil and the other 
the source of all artistic creation Next 
fTtfr I fofmw ^he aerce energy to be found in fire 

. .P® ®’de by side with the gentle 

L ,. on the waters. We next 

L . hnd the two baktis respectively, behind 

Brahma, the creator, and Siva, the destroyer 
n# I iinally, there is the Sakti behind Naray'ana' 

the nounshCT and the sustainer. DiffWent 
peoples in different parts of the woild have 
for themselves, either independentiy 
subtle spiritual sympathy with one 
V I PrSf ’ of a supreme and first 

wwi f*® .Um^erse, who set the 

I, n i ?• motion, and they have 

called him God the Father, In the progres- 
wth the glorious and later stages of spiritual thought 

Thou art many in the Aryans conceived another and a wpntloi. 

In the mmhxiB ■ k Mtoitiou ot faith what lias 

bagda, the Fierce, peen established by the -patiejcit 'iBO'aiiT 
'Ih',. M seieBce,, the existence of a siode ^ domln 

called Energy out of which all thingi prSed 
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and \?liicli nianifest*^ itself m many conflietiag and multiform goddess, who represents the 
iBiitiiaiiy aotagonistio forms. Oa this founda- female principle in the, law ■ , of ■ creation,.; and; 
tioa rest Ihs allegories, soaio full of beauty to whom millions in India bow down as God, 
am! others full ot dread, of the iiianj-named the Mother. 


SOOIOLOGY AND PROGRESS ^ 

The Contribution of L. 1. BobJioim to Social Philosophy 
By Psofessoe WENDELL M. THOMAS, Je. 


S nOITLD sooiology cocflne ifeelf to the 
attasipt to discover the laws of observ- 
able social conclnct, or should it 

endeavor also to point oat the conditions of 
iinfnan_ progress, past and future ? Gao it 
friiitially deal with both fast and value ? 
Mobile strongly insisting upon the necessity 
of distingitishing the facts of evolution from 
the values of progress, Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, 
the contemporary English sociologist, publi- 
cist and philosopher, would side 'with those 
who contend that the chief contribution of 


£!i0 sociologist is his selective or normative 
iavestigation and coostruction of social 
valnss. The scientist should be broad 
enough to be a preacher. 

In every cjviiized country today, accord- 
ing to^ Prof. Hobhouse, ’'an array of reformers 
is toiling at the vast and absorbing problem 
of social progress. Bat in method, the 
army’ looks more like a miscellaneous 
assortment of guerilla bands, acting without 
concert, often at cross purposes, sometimes 
coming into violent eondict, and at best 
with no clear sense of any common cause.” 
The promoters of Temperance push their 
program without regard for anything else, 
and likewise the thrift specialists, the Single 
Taxers, the apostles of sanitary and housing 
reform, the Tariff Reformers, the Trade 
Unionists, Co-operators, Socialists, and 
Ingenists, Accordingly, 

“To promote nnity of aim among men of gnod- 
will and i®'Y. J basis of co-operation between those 
attacking different sides of the social problem 

IS a practical problem of the highest Itiiportaiice.^^ 

The neei is for sociology, the science 
that deals with the facts of society as a 
■ and seeks rationally to discover' human 
?alii8 and its conditions ; and Hobhonse, 

34-2 


normative 
^ of social 
be broad 


backed by his stir^ey of experience and his 
interpretation of recent political issues, 
grapples with the problem in his books 
Social Evolidmn and Political Theory, the 
Trilogy The Eaiional Good, ■ The 
of Social Justice, and Social .Development.. 
and in Ms lectures and seminars on Soeml 
Philosophy and Psychology. As. science,' 
sociology seeks' -to discover , iilfcimaMy the- 
conditions of social progress : md in methodi' 
it does well to follow the scientific steps of 
biology. 

(-1) A Construetion , of ''a ■morphology,,.'', 
a systematic arrangement of types' that '.'we ■ 
find in aeeordanoe with their affinities.”. 
■When 'Darwin began his work in biology, 
he found the whole fabric of organic ; ...evolii^ ■: 
tion “standing, as it were, ready '.and -waiting, 
for. him in the great natural classifications . 
of botany and , zoolo-gy.” Hobhouse, - . -as a 
pioneer in sociology, had ' tO' '" iiiveiii ' an- 
arrangement Guided by the inherent logic 
of the faetSj he arrayed mental types accord- 
ing to their control over the natural 
environment. But as they now stand, both 
schemes are purely abstract. “To transform 
the dead, , crystallized classifioatioii ' into a 
living movement/’ we need cm ■enquiry ■ into" 
genesis : do the abstract schemes conform to 
a real time development ? Paleontology 
replied Yes to Darwin ; and history, anthro- 
pology and archaeology replied to Hobhouse 
with a Yes growing fainter and less certain 
as it ^travelled towards the remote past, but 
certain enough in the more recant develop- 
ment to affirm that the scale of types 
arrayed logically according to their control 
over nature represents also the ^'gemtic 
affinity whereby the types pass into one, 
another” in novel adaptations. With each 
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type of control over nature we find associat- 
ed various expressions of social life in art, 
morality, government, customs, and the rest, 
all of which together constitute that particular 
type of society. Such phases of social develop- 
ment must be compared not by chance 
features of similarity in outer institutional 
forms, but by their inner purpose and 
meaning ; “It is the psychological ground- 
work that determines the true affinities in 
a sociological classification.’^ Once we have 
constructed our living classification,— a 
biological or a sociological morphology as the 
case may be, we are prepared for 

(2) An estimation of the morphological 
process, in 

% formula of descriptive synthesis, * * * How 
far and in what direction has it taken us ? The 
biologists have been generally content to follow 
Mr. Spencer in conceiving evolution as a process 
from the simple to the complex, or they have 
regarded it simply as a progressive adaptation of 
the organism to the environment.” 

Using the sciences of comparative 
psychology and sociology, Hobhouse sees in 
evolution the process of a growing, developing, 
pd harmonizing mind. But the final goal 
in every science is not mere description, 
but the discovery of laws, causes, conditions. 
If then sociology is to be a true science, 
it must seek 

(5) A determination of the conditions 
of the process, 

. “When, in relation to the organic world, Dar- 
win arrives at the conception of the struggle for 
existence, the laws of heredity and natural seleo- 
uon,^as causes determining the growth of species, 

A®, ^^ving us a theory of the permanent 
conditions underlying this development.” 

But when Hobhouse as a sociologist 
chooses the species man that holds to con- 
scious standards of value, he is forced to 
study the conditions of progress. But 
before he can discover its conditions, 
he must define its nature ; and this 
is a task for social philosophy, involving “a 
searching inquiry into the first principles of 
ethics.” Let us then follow this double 
inquiry into the nature and the conditions of 
progress. 

is a ptocess of the realization of ends 
^Tn the world of 
mo^httheie is a reality to which preconceived 
rebellious emotion alike must bow. 
Wnen expenment and calculation have spoken, 
silence. Is there no corres- 
' tio, anatogons method in , the 
a»|d> of, hpoiaa ,valaes ? Ho one 
® ceruin . lad, the,;m:aa^ 

^Aployed io bring It aWat wiU, shch, 

. ■f'V.r’r. ' 

'JAI 


’really’ succeed or ‘really’ fail*«*But what of our 
ends when we have gained them ? Do we not 
find that some are ‘really’ satisfying, and others 
‘really’ vain and illusory, and if so, must we not 
admit that there is a reality and an unreality in 
the world of our desires, and a truth and falsity 
in our judgments as to what is good ? Lastly, 
if A pursues an end which is very satisfactory 
to him. but a crashing blow to B,-4s there nothing 
to determine what is just and fair between the 
parties ? It looks, then as if the right and wrong 
stand to the will much as true and false stand to 
the judgment- -We shall eaq.aire whether there is a 
Rational, and therefore a demonstrable, standard 
of values—which we may call the Rational GroodJ’ 

But 

“It is useless to look for anything, call it 
Practical Reason, Will, or what we may, that 
stands outside the body of impulse-feeling and 
controls it.” 

Reason, or intelligence, assumes control 
by an inner growth. The primal spring of 
action is impulse, an expression of hereditary 
reactions. But as the individual meets with 
experience, impulse becomes guided by the 
rudder of feelmg. Now within impulse-feeliog, 
on the ground of past experience, an idea 
isformed of future experience ...“and this idea 
regulates the act, reinforcing or checking the 
impulse to perform it.” The union of idea 
with impulse feeling forms purposi^O 
desire, directed to a particular object or end. 

Now when desire has attained its object 
with satisfaction, “there is a harmony 
between the eSort and its result, and the 
feeling involved in the harmony is one of 
pleasant tone.” The effort of a child to 
consume a sweet, for example, is not checked 
but encouraged by the resulting taste. And 
there is no limit to this harmony. 

“Any act or object, simple or complex, near or 
remote, which stirs feeling, may form the content 
of an ‘experience’ we call good or bad,” 

But since feelings themselves may conflict 
as when a person feels ashamed for having 
rejoiced, 'Hhe Good is a harmony of feeling 
with feeling^ It is to be carefully noted 
that this harmony of feeling may be of the 
most exalted type, and is by no means to 
be limited to mere bodily affection. The 
most satisfactory harmony might well be 
called bliss. 

Now the process that realizes this ultimate 
Grood, this all-embracing harmony of feeling 
is ^ the only process that can ultimately be 
called progress. And the only process that 
can continuously realize a universal harmony 
pf feelmg is the harmonious development of 
collective humanity, in which every personality 
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finds fulfilment. Social progress, then, is the 
harmonious development of society, 

2. Now that Hobhouse has found the 
nature of progress to consist in The Eealiised 
Good of a harmonious, social development 
of personality, he is prepared to go on^ to 
infer its conditions. These he divides into 
four groups, — {1} physical, ^2) biological, (3) 
psychological, and (4) sociological. 

fl) One school claims to find the con- 
ditions of social development in the physical 
environmeni, in climate, food, soil, and the 
rest Hobhouse grants that these may contri- 
bute variety to social development by deter- 
mining local peculiarities, but maintains that 
their general influence is relatively small. 
Areas which afford security and encourage 
communication will obviously favour the 
rise and growth of eiviliisation ; towns will 
spring up where large numbers of people 
can congregate ; and a specific climate and 
food will fix national mannerisms ; but we 
lack evidence that these factors affect history 
apart from racial and political movements. 
Can England’s commerce be explained by 
saying she is an island ? Would the Black- 
fellows or Pygmies, placed on the British 
Isles, have duplic^^ted the record of English- 
men ? History show^s that the purely phy- 
sical factor diminishes in importance as the 
power of man over nature increases : the 
sea, for instance, at first a barrier, becomes 
a connector. 

(2) The view that the biological factors 
determining the nature of the individual are 
the chief cause of human development 
became popular with Darwin, and tended to 
supersede ail others : social progress was 
supposed to lie in the mating of individual 
cells, and the breeder of “short 
horns” knew more ab^ ut it than the 
historian. This biological “enlightenment” 
takes three forms. First, the struggle 
for existence between individuals was 
assumed to give at a stroke both the 
facts and the norm of human progress: 
follow the law of nature, and let the fittest 
survive ! Wrong in its facts, this doctrine 
is based on the illusion that the fittest in one 
environment are also the fittest in any ; the 
fitness of a man in society to-day is deter- 
mined. by his social, not his biological 
qualities; a great inventor or a powerful 
magnate may be a puny physical specimen. 
Wrong in its norm, it judges superiority by 
successful competition which destroys 
millions of offspring, rather than by success- 


ful co-operation which conserves its ^ young, 
and grows in scope and complexity and 
strength of organisation. Secondly, the 
struggle for existence between groups was 
assumed both to display the value of loyal 
co-operation for the survival of present 
groups, and to serve as a model of conduct 
for well-behaved nations. Eight in its per- 
ception that organijziation is a source of 
strength and progress, this doctrine is wrong 
in setting up the hopelessly self-contradictory 
norm of inner co-operation with outer 
competition. 

Thirdly, the Eugenists seek to improve 
the stock neither by individual nor by group 
struggle, but by a rational biological selec- 
tion. Nature produces a variety of indivi- 
duals, some sound, some defective; why not 
destroy a stock that is socially harmful by 
preventing the mating of the individuals 
that bear the undesirable strain ? According 
to Hobhouse, this method is sound, provided 
(1) we all agree upon what qualities are 
good for society But lacking this common 
social philosophy, we can indeed apply 
eugenics to a limited extent if we all agree 
with the careful Eugenists that we do not 
want certain uitravicious defects such as 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, alcoholism^ syphilis, 
or tuberculosis. But since a good quality, 
often dwells "with a bad one, — for instance, 
since tuberculosis may be the physical defect 
of an inventive or poetic genius, society could 
not eliminate the one without depriving itself 
of the invaluable gift of the other. Accordingly 
“we must be certain that the stock which we 
seek to eliminate is so vicious that its removal 
is a net gain,” and “that the vice is irremov- 
able and not dependent upon the conditions 
which ^ it is within our power to modify.” 
But this certainly is not ours unless we 
possess a thorough understanding of the laws 
of heredity : we must learn, for instance, the 
difference between “small fluctuations that 
are constantly arising and dying away again 
which we have no adequate ground for 
eliminating, and definite mutations of per- 
roanent significance which we have every 
ground for eliminating. 

(2) But in the last analysis, those who rely 
mainly on Eugenics are shutting their eyes 
to a method both surer and quicker. Biological 
selection is slow ; measuring time by epochs, 
it is characteriized by fixity rather than 
change; despite violent natural selections, we 
see from the Stone Age onward approximately 
the same human type, even in minor traits 
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But social selection is rapid ; relying on the 
fact that in one way or another, living things 
become adapted to. the environment in the 
'Short or in the long, society can knoVv. that 
as is the social environment, so will men 
be. Society eliminates by hygiene not indivi- 
duals but defects, by jastioe not stocks ,but 
misfits. The central fallacy underlying the 
inefficient method of the Bogenist is the 
biological conceit that human progress 
is a matter not of institutions, but 
■of gametes”, that man is merely an ' 
individual, instead of an individuabin-society. 
Thus accordiiig to Hobhoiise the biological 
conditions of human development, whether 
natural or in man's control, are like the 
physical conditions, almost negligible. 

(3) The psyekolgical conditions are ulti- 
mate in social development, for society con- 
sists wholly of persons. Impulse is primitive, 
feeling is directive, but the valid expansion 
of life is a function of intelligence or 
consciousness, which grows up within 
impulse-feeling as its organizer, and fey 
clarifying relations, becomes the normal 
method for dealing with every new and 
important situation. Thus any condition that 
favours intelligence makes for progress. But 
individual psychology is insufficient, since 
man, wiih his members and organization, 
demands a social treatment. Society molds 
the mind of the individual (1) by the 
stimulation of responses in him to social 
demands, (2) by the selection of congenial 
character and conduct through social approval 
and disapproval, and (3) by the accumulation 
of traditions and co-operative organizations. 
The individual molds the mind of society 
(l) by his special abilities, sympathies, inter- 
ests, and (2) by his general demand for 
attention and co-operation. Since the individual 
and society are thus interwoven, the conditions 
discovered by social psychology are simply 
the individual side of the social conditions 
discovered by sociology. 

t4) The sociological conditions of social 
development are the institutional embodiment 
of the principles of the free harmonious 
growth of the spiritual life. Eights and 


duties, moral, social and political freedom, 
personal and social justice, the payment of 
service and the distribution of wealth, property 
and industrial organization, — in short, all the 
institutions of Democracy must be so adjusted 
as to effect a harmony between the 
free expansion of the individual, and the 
common good of society. This application 
of ethical principles to social structure is 

‘In form deductive, but this is not to say that 
it is aU' attempt to apply abstract principles without 
experience. On the contrary, the only valid 
principles are those that emerge out of our experi- 
ence,, and the function of the highest generalizations 
is to knit our partial views into a consistent 
whole.” 

To sum up, Darwdn the biologist finds 
that the conditions of the organic process 
are “the struggle for existence, the laws of 
heredity and natural selection,” and probably 
others ; Hobhouse the sociologist finds that 
the conditions of human progress area 
harmonious order of social institutions, in- 
cluding, of course, the mental effort necessary 
for its achievement Darwin started with 
the supposition of organic modification, 
conceived the hypothesis of natural selection, 
and labouriously investigated a great number 
of situations which showed organic change, 
to ascertain whether it were always accom- 
panied by “natural selection.” Hobhouse 
starts with the philosophic definition of 
progress, and tests in turn the physical, 
biological, psychological, and sociological 
hypotheses to see which factors accompany 
progress. Thus Hobhouse not only follows 
the scientific method of Darwin, but also 
goes further ; and as a sociologist interested 
in value, in progress, and in the future, he 
must go further. First, he sets up the ideal 
of progress; then skilfully selecting from his 
vast mental storehouse of facts those political 
and economic conditions that he feels have 
promoted progress in the past, he arranges 
them with the tested faith of an expert in an 
ideal harmonious social order wffiich should 
minister even better to progress in the future. 
In thus blazing a scientific trail in the realm 
of social values, he has rendered humanity a 
distinct service. 



SINUEWTT IN SPEECH AND WBITING, AND THE 
ESSENCE OP TEHE ELOOUENOB 

By hiss HEITT KOHN, b.a. (London) 


''I spoke a wrcl, 

And no one heard ; 

I wrote a word, 

And no one cared. 

Or seemed to heed ; 

But after haif a score of years 
it blossomed in a frag^rant deed. 


'par hearers are beyond our ken. 

Yet all we give may come again 
With usury of joy or pain. 

^■e never know 

To what one little word may grow.’^ 

(John Oxenham ; "A Little Word”) 
“Of all that is written, I love only what a 
"person hath written with his blood. Write with 
blood, and thou wait find that blood is spirit” 

(Nietzsche.) 

SixcEEiTX IX Speech and Weiting in Daily 

■■'Lra ■ 

I N ordinary intercourse with people, it is 
not, of course, possible to be always 
literally sincere. As Moliere cleverly 
shows in his “Misanthrope^ a too ruthless 
sincerity involves offending our fellow-men 
and making enemies all round ; and in the 
farce of our own day, “Nothing but the 
Truth”, we have a still more ludicrous de- 
monstration of the practical impossibility of 
living even twenty-four hours with our 
fellow-creatures without telling a single 
’'“white lia” 

Sincerity, however, is not incompatible 
either with politeness, hospitality or kindness 
and is a far more satisfactory policy in the 
long run than that of flattery. The pleasure 
of listening to polite speeches wears off as 
soon as we discover that they mean nothing, 
and we long for a little sincerity from those 
around us, even if we have to hear a few 
plain, unpalatable truths about ourselves. 
There is great value in being able to see 
ourselves as others see us, but as our friends 
are, as a rule, reluctant to give us this op- 
portunity, we have to rely on our enemies 
for it With all this, there is no need to be 
brutal or rude, though to combine frankness 
with kindness requires considerable skill. 
When it is a good friend who m a sympa- 



too, the mother tells her first lie, and goes 
to the length of swearing falsely with her 
hand upon the venerated family icons, to 
reassure her son of the supposed fidelity of 
his adored young wife : he believes his 
mother, because he has such faith in her 
unimpeachable honesty, and it saves Mm 
from suicide. Again, have we the heart to 
disagree with Dickens when he says that 
“there are some falsehoods on which men 
mount as on bright wings, towards Heaven’’? 
(Tom Pinch sacrifices his last ten shillings 
for Martin Chuzziewit to take to America. 
Had iom confessed that they were his all, 
Martin would never have accepted them.) 
Even in every-day life a “white” lie cal- 
culated to give genuine pleasure might be 
pel missible— but inspite of all this, we cannot 
agree with the lady cited by Dr. Crane. 

Let us desire sincerity as a general rule, 
and friends around us on whom we feel we 
could rely in the hour of need. When Dr. 
Crane goes on to say : “Disarm the brutal 
commonplace 1 Spin rainbows in your days, 
and hang coloured lanterns in your nights, 
if you do not want ruthless Disgust to 
trample all your roses and desecrate your 
dreams!” we cannot but feel that it is 
sincerity, and not flattery, which will give 
us the more lasting rainbow and the brighter 
coloured lantern to illumine our path through 
life. 

It is often irksome to the sincere in- 
dividual to have to go through with the 
polite formulae of pressing a tiresome guest 
to stay on, or to express his admiration for 
a gift which is unsuitable and utterly useless 
to him. One remedy is surely to cultivate 
as far as possible that generous attitude 
towards the guest or donor which makes the 
best of the person, and by “drawing him 
out” will actually make the painful duty of 
ptertMning him into a pleasure, or which, 
in the instance of the gift, takes the good 
will for the deed. 

The fact is that a great proportion of the 
polite “white” lies usually resorted to on 
these occasions, are entirely superfluous. 
Let us refrain, by all means, from hurting 
the feelings of ^ our friends, but why, when 
an unwelcome visitor apologises for having 
stayed so long, should we think it incumbent 
on us to overwhelm him with extravagant 
among _ alt our, acquaintances 
It is profiply ho whose coppiuy , gives . u$ 
the greatest- pUmm ? A friepdly. at aE 
Ooine ugmn wheneyer you 


quite suflBicient Let us steer clear of flattery 
at least as far as is humanly possible. 

It' is maddening to be praised by out- 
siders for some good quality which we feeP. 
we do not possess, while our real merit goes 
unappreciated. It is also irritating in daily 
life when people tender us ifiattering invita- 
tions or make us promises which, as time 
shows, they never meant seriously enough 

to intend to carry out at all. They perhaps 

meant them at the moment when they made 
them, but gave the matter no further thought.. 
Insincerity in pretty things such as 

invitations, is especMly galling when 

coming from a person we esteem. The 
object of the invitation may be trifling' 
enough in itself, a walk, a drive, or a. 
tea-party, — yet the “victim” cannot help 
feeling wounded. He feels lowered and 
cheapened in his own estimation, for at the- 
time, the friend thought him worth inviting— 
unless (worse still) the invitation was a, 
mere polite phrase — whilst later he did not. 
think it of sufficient consequence to refer to 
the invitation again 1 We are reminded of 
the cartoon in “Punch” where one man 
constantly tells another that he is going to- 
invite him to dinner, and enquires minutely 
as to the address of his office, but does not 
trouble to make a note of the Mend’s- 
telephone number. 

Much insincerity in ordinary conversation 
is due to the reluctance of many people to- 
confess that they do not know a certain 
thing which they are asked. This is a 
strange weakness, for there is no disgrace 
in a man’s not being a walking encyclopae- 
dia. The maxim of the mediaeval rabbis,, 
quoted in the previous article in connection 
with sincerity in religious belief, might well 
be adopted for every-day conversation. It is:. 
“Learn to say : I do not know.” We know 
many persons who, rather than bring themselves 
to say those four fatal words, will, in their 
desire to appear well-informed and “impor- 
tant,-’ give grossly inaccurate or exaggerated 
or indeed, purely imaginary information on- 
any given topic. Needless to say, we soon 
discover this tendency in our friends, and" 
after being misled once or twice, are on our 
guard not to accept their statements as- 
gospel truth. 

In letters, gushing sentimentality is never 
really eloquent. While in conversation it iss 
often possible to detect the false note of 
insincerity in the person’s voice and facial 
e|:pr<^sidn, in letters it is sometimes di.ffieulfe 
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’to distinguish the wheat from the chaff* 
Hence the reticence of a geouiue person iu 
writing letters of congratulation or condo- 
lence : he rejects each ‘^suitable’’ phrase of 
convention as hackneyed and likely to give 
Ihe addressee the impression of being mere 
commonplace compliment 

The custom, still so prevalent in Britain, 
and now in vogue in certain circles in India, 
of sending greeting cards to friends and 
acquaintances at Christmas or the New Tear, 
calls for tact in the selection of the verses 
printed on the ready-made cards. The main 
idea is to exchange cards with friends just 
for remembrance’s sake at the festive season, 
and one might, therefore, argue that the 
wording of the cards does not much matter. 
However, the recipient involuntarily attaches 
a personal significance to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the verse, and the greeting will for 
this reason be far more eloquent if the 
sentiment is appropriate to the degree of 
intimacy between the two friends. To receive 
a card with a picture of ivy leaves (an 
emblem of constancy) and a verse referring 
to love and fiiendship and to precious memo- 
ries of the golden past, is gratifying when 
it comes from a dear friend, but strikes a 
false, jarring note when sent by a new or 
casual acquaintance. When the two acquain- 
tances are of opposite sexes, matters are 
still further complicated. Eor instance, a 
card bearing the following verse by J. G. 
Holland, beautiful in its simplicity, will be 
appropriate only from a good friend : 

‘"Where true love bestows its sweetness. 

Where true friendship lays its hand. 

Dwells all greatness, all completeness, 

AM wealth of every land.” 

Again, in the matter of farewell speeches, 
presentations, or demonstrations in the nature 
of a ‘send-off,” the person desirous of paying 
a genuine tribute to him whom he esteems, 
finds ^ himself in a quandary, for he knows 
that it requires consummate tact to pay this 
tribute gracefully without seeming to flaiter 
or to offer mere officious incense The Ger- 
man, for instance, does not hesitate to 
bombard the hero of the “farewell” with 
bouquets of flowers, which custom is more 
in line with our Indian way of doing things 
than the undemonstrativeness of the English- 
man. Such customs are liable to abuse, and 
become a nuisance. The sincere person 
should, however, overcome his reticence, for, 
as it is but human for a person to enjoy 
receiving tributes of true appreciation, why 


should we not do honour during his life4imB 
to the person who has won our esteem and 
affection ? As the French poet says, every 
farewell is, in a sense, death to those one 
loves, for the tenure of life is uncertain. It 
would be a happier world if more flowers 
were offered to the living, and not only to 
the departed ! The risk is that ultra-sincere 
persons, in their anxiety to avoid the very 
appearance of ostentatious flattery, ^ may 
perchance only succeed in embarrassing the 
recipient instead of giving him pleasure. 

The essence of true eloquence Having 
touched on the lesser aspects of eloquence 
namely, in conversation, letter- writing and 
social life, we come now to eloquence 
proper, namely, in speeches, lectures and 
sermons, and in books. 

Among the ancient Greeks, eloquence 
played a far more prominent and vital part 
in public life and actual politics than it 
does in any country to-day. 17th century 
France, an age of excellent orators, lamented 
this decreasing role of eloquence. Never- 
theless, apart from oratory and books, there 
is no gainsaying the importance of eloquence 
in the legal and teaching professions and in 
the commercial world. 

True eloquence, whether in speech or 
writing, whose effect is to be lasting, must 
have complete sincerity as its basis. 

Though earnestness is the first requisite, 
for the orator or writer must have something 
to say, mere hysterical enthusiasm is not 
sufficient. In the case of a canvasser, the 
enthusiasm may, indeed, suffice to carry the 
hearer off bis feet and induce him to pur- 
chase the article — whether he regrets his 
purchase afterwards or no. Similarly the 
fiery earnestness of preachers at religious 
revival meetings has been known to effect 
the “conversion” of hundreds of people'-but 
in how many cases is the conversion a 
lasting one ? 

To attain true eloquence the orator ("or 
writer) must put various restraints on the 
flow of his words. 

Adaptation of the diction to the subject, 
and also, to the minds of the audience or the 
public is a preliminary requirement, and the 
fact that this is so often forgotten, accounts 
for much waste of even the finest eloquence. 

The arrangement and presentation of the 
subject must be clear and logical The words 
must be selected carefully to convey the 
right shade of meaning, and any ambiguous 
expression rigidly excluded. “A sentence 
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that ii'^.eds ' explaining,” 
worth' explanation : i 
a faoi” 

It is partly the presence of ambigaous 
expressions and obscure metaphors which 
render, the esoteric mysticism of some of used' instead of 
the modern poets meaningless to the ordinary apostie of simpli^ 
mortal ^ We wonid not wish to be as caustic ‘ 
as Lessing who in his fable of the nighttngale 
and the lark, suggests that there 
who, like the lark, soar far 
to sing, so as not to be 
it is difSciilt for the 

gods^ love that which is dark and concealed,” who pi 
to die ! ■ ‘‘Wh 

Sometimes it is the language itself rather disgustii 
than the individual orator, that is responsible 
for a vague or misleading term. It is the task 
of the orator to see that none but the right comes’— 
impression is conveyed to the minds of the these w( 
audience. An illustration is famished by a monarch 
paragraph in the recent issue of a German Sim 
Catholic review, which deprecates the coining speaker 
of a new and euphemistic word ^‘Freitod,” pliment 
i. e., ‘Voluntary death” instead of the usual angrily 
word * Selbstmord” (literally “self-murder”) for never c 
suicide.” The objection is> that the new French 
expression has an attractive and heroic ring golden 
about it, suggesting that man’s life is in his own works c 
hands, to be disposed of or ended as he (and may b< 
not Providence) thinks fit; it is pointed out simplici 
tot the new word invests the suicide with literary 
the false halo of courage, making a hero and movelis: 
a martyr of him ; and that, if allowed to zie migl 
obtain a firm footing in the German language, speaking 
the word will contribute to the false notions graduate 
01 liberty prevalent now-a-days. As the restrain^ 
paragraph points out, he who ends his own Sastri i 
life is in any case a coward who had not same | 
the ^urage to face out his life’s battles, or followinj 
at best a fool who lost his head during ‘‘Eefra 
wmporary stress of circumstances, so that truthfulb 
he should be blamed or pitied* but not Consider 
glorified as a hero of liberty. 

The objection is not pedantic : it is merely straight 
sound psycbology— and in the case of an 
enhrely new word for an abstract idea, it is 
alter all in the hands of the orators and 

wnters wfaethta: the expression is to become Brevity, too, is the aim 

, V. S Sell Jf eloqnoneo, LS 

speech must he sparingly used, naturally require longer treatm 


said Voltaire, “is not in which nothing onght to be excessive and' 
its one duty is to present nothing deficient.” 

In commenting on a line in one of 
Oorneille’s plays (“Polyeucte”) where the 
paraphrase the enemy of jthe human race” is 
>e devil,” Voltaire, the 
. , ity, points out the appro- 

priateness and dignity of the phrase in the 
context, and says that the word “devil” (diable) 
are poets would have been ludicroas : for, the popular 

from the earth notion of the Evil One is a monster with 

heard, but perhaps horns and a long tail, whereas “enemy of 

ancient idea that “the the human race” conjures ud a terrihlf hnlr.™^ 
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. words, as sparioglF as if; they, cost. , ,a , .rapee 
each as.ia a 'cable, oiessage, but ' brevity ,;i:s a 
.clifficiilt art worth acquiring. ■ Galvin,' ' a" less 
impetuous orator ■ than Luther,' prided himself 
ii'pon' the brevity', of his style., Pascal, 'whose 
discourses were most impressive, realised that 
‘‘continued eloq.ueooe ,wearies.’’ The majority 
of audiences' are finable concentrate on 

one subject, for, an' indefinitely long period: 
butJhis Js, a :fact'", .ignored by many preachers 
and ', lecturers, ,, judging ' by ,. .their ‘long- 
windedness'^’ v and ,. unreasonable' .claims on 
their hearers. ■ The essays' of Dr. Crane in 
“Upper Meanings’’ dealing with life and 
conduct are models of brevity. Such themes 
require brief treatment, for in the hands of 
a moralist devoid of humour, they become 
dry and dull Scarcely any essay in the 
above-mentioned book exceeds 800 words, 
and many contain less than 150 words. 
Every novelist knows how ; much more 
difficult it is to write a good short story 
than to spin :out a yarn according to his 
fancy. 

Superfluous words are an unforgivable 
sin, for the sole duty of words is to convey 
' ideas. The sarcastic criticism of Yoltaire on 
the “Academic francaise” might be quoted in 
in' th,is 'conn'ection,: 

“The necessity of speaking, the embarrassment 
of having ,nothing to say, and the desire to gain a 
reputation for wit, are three things ^ which are 
capable of making even the greatest man ridicu- 

,!ous” “Unable to find new thoughts, they have 

.searched for new phrases, and speak without 
thinking,,,, like, people making a pretence of eating, 
while they are perishing of inanition. : 

“Instead of there being a rule in the French 
Academy to have all these speeches printed, they 
ought to make a rule of not printing themf’ 

Repetition is inexcusable except where 
the speaker wishes to emphasize a point by 
presenting ,.it , ' again in a different way. 
Summing-up is, of course, not included in 

“repetition.”^ .■ 

Exaggeration is allowable only in rare 
instances, as for example, to give proper 
perspective to the main idea of a drama. 

Eloquence depends for its effectiveness 
also on the conseientious care which has 
been bestowed on his work by the orator or 
author. When men of genius find it neces- 
sary to devote time to the preparation of 
their speeches and to revise their manus- 
cripts, speakers and writers of a lesser 
order need not disdain to do so. Earl Curzon, 
it is said, wrote out his speeches beforehand, 
carefully deciding upon each word, and 

35—3 


memorising the whole manuscript. Mr. G# 
Bernard Shaw tells us that he sometimes 
re-reads a , page twenty times before he 
considers it ready to go to the printer. 
Such matters as the choice of titles do not 
always receive the attention they deserve. 
As Pascal says, “the last thing which one 
finds in composing a work, is to know what 
to put first” 

The two quotations given below need no 
comment : 

“For every four 'Words that I .write 1 delete three 

“—“Pascal 

“They think they err, if In their verse they 

^ fall 

On any thought that’s plain or natural. 

Would you of everyone deserve the praise ? 

In writing vary your discourse and phrase. 

Take time for thinking ; never work in haste ; 

And value not yourself for writing fast. 

Gently make haste, of labour not afraid ; 

A hundred times consider what you’ve said ; 

Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away.” 

(Boileau : “Art of Poetry” translated by Soame) 

The criteria of eloquence are its convin- 
cingness, and its power of creating a perma- 
nent impression and really touching the 
hearts of the multitude. Poetry, the novel 
and the drama have often achieved, by their 
pathos, what oratory pure and simple could 
never have achieved. The public, like 
children, desire a parable. It took a Charles 
Dickens to awaken Victorian England to the 
abuses in schools, workhouses and prisons — 
true eloquence backed by sincerity and a 
definite untiring purpose. It would be diffi- 
cult to think of any treatise which could 
plead more eloquently [the cause of the 
down-trodden Jew in mediaeval Europe than 
the few lines in “The Merchant of Venice” : 

•••’••Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same_ ^weapons, snbject to the same diseases, 
neaiea by me same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? 
if you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle 
US, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we no’t 
die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ?’ 

In the realm of non-fiction, the telling 
dicta, the winged words” which are invol- 
untarily remembered by hearer or reader, 
are often, though not necessarily, the mark 
of the cream of eloquence. A book on an 
abstract subject, interesting and well-reasoned 
out though it may be, cannot but gain in 
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impressiveness if it contain a few sentences 
in which certain of its ideas are crystallised. 
To take, by way of illustration, a book on 
teaching { Education for Self-realisation and 
Social Service, by Frank Watts), the reader, 
especially if he is a teacher himself, will 
remember and be inspired by such sentences 
as 

“Make the v^ue idea clear, the clear idea 
attract!^ and _ the _attraetive idea convincing.” 
, , j i-®", ®, vocation) and force are as 

clearly identical as doubt and debility.” 

Eloquence, then, noble art though it is 
in itself, shines brightest when it serves as 
the companion and adornment of Truth, or 
as a guide to the seeker after Truth— Truth 
in its highest, widest, and most abstract 
meaning, Verity, the ideal— or goddess if 
yon prefer-worthy of lifelong pursuit, even 
though absolute Truth be elusive and un- 
attainable. As example, however, is better 
than precept, the following one, quoted by 
Carlyle in an Essay on History” ninety- 
seven years ago, will serve our purpose 
admirably r t- 

“The old story of .Sir Walter Raleigh’s looking 
from his prison-window, on some street-tumult. 


which afterwards three witnesses reported in 
ways, himself differing from them 
all, IS stiii a true lesson for us.”---“Rale!gh tonV 
““"Script of the second volume of Ms 
history, then just completed : ‘How many false 

passes under my eves 
how shall I truly narrate those which have passed 

fwf “y .birth ; or elln 

those that happened since nay existence Truth 
I sacrifice to thee !’ The fire was already feeding 
ho work, the labour of years: anf 

1^0 ^ ^ utterly consumed, and 

ehfmneyl” last leaf flitted up the 

It is perhaps advisable, after all that has been 
said in this and the preceding article, published 

last year in the Noyember number of this Reyiew, 
to point out that we in no wise underyalue 
the importance of true eloquence. Eloquence 
IS beautiful and desirable, and there is 
always scope for it in this world of sufferinsr 
and injusticej but it must be the genuine 
article, pure, and free from the debasing 
elements^of insincerity and excessive adorn- 
mpt. Cheap, false eloquence not only 
misses its mark, but serves to confuse the 
minds of the hearers, thus contributing to 
mental insincerity, the very evil we wish to 
avoid. 


PHYSICISTS AT THE VOLTA OENTENART CONGRESS 

Transhteil spmalty far the Moderr, Bmim from the Italian. Journal 'Volfumi' 
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A^om SomtERTELD-Professor of Theoretical 
Physics in the University of Munich, Bavaria 
Germany. A great physicist and mathematician 
He has made very notable _ contributions to the 
solutmns of fundamental .problems in the field pf 
^y'lro'iynamies, . light and relativity, 
ills ^OTm on atomic physics have exercised a 
^Muenee on the progress of that subject 

feSVhrSkS' 

Astox, !F,W. of the Trinity College, Cambridfire 
one of the most ^^gifted pupils of L Thompson’ 
discoverer of the mass-spectrograph”, with^^hh^ 
that atoms of all elements have integral 
weights, and ttms extended the theory of isotopes 

m Physics 

in the Harvard CoU^e. Ifode a special study of 
elwtrieal, thermoeletncal, and thermom^eHu 
phenomena. Discoverer of “Hall EffTO?’ 


Debte, P.— Professor [of Theoretical Phvsics at 
Zurich ; now called to the chair of BxoenmmM 

oompiet m the language of Lan^’pvm Rio 
greatest c^ntribntiops are on the Theory of specific 
heat, on X-;rayA and on the formation of molecules 
[Debye_is a Dutchman by birth, was first nro’- 
fessor at^Gottingen, then at Zurich in Glrm^v 
Now he has been called to . fill up the chair nf 
Expennmatai ..Physics at Leipzig in Germany 
The reader will note how in European countries' 
partaeularly in Germany and Switzerland, Univeraitv 
chairs are filled , up irrespective of quest™| 
national, and birth. He will also note that 
PWo® aPPjyiDg for a post is unknown, 

^didates].^^^^^® offered to the most deserving 

^ ® y-??r versatile man and 

and French very fluently. 

^ JmP.A.3L Director. Bcole superior. Pans 
has done important expenmental work for svste- 
l^^-pnHn ^ f®,, of electricity, and proving that 

1®. velocity 

Of light. An electrotechmcian of greaf fame 
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combined, lie has made Jiindamental contribations 
to the problems of emission of eletrleity from hot 
filaments to problems of adsorption and diffasion, 
IS the inventor of the^ “Langmuir Pnmp’’ and has 
made numerous contributions to teobhieal Physics. 
Has recently produced flames of atomic hydrogen 
m which temperaturesfof 6000 % are reached. 


Pietro Debye 

^ Cabkeka, B.— Professor of Experimental Physics 
at the University of Madrid, Spain. Has made a 
deep study of spectra of eiements, and with his 
colleagues has made systematic study of magnetic 
properties of elements and compounds. To Cabrera 
B due the great impetus given to the study of 
ihysics in Spain. One of his pupils, Catalan, has 
made the most notable contributicns in spectros- 
copy in recent times in the discovery of multi- f r. ^ 

plete. LEmEFHAFT, F.— Professor, and director of the 

drd physical institute of the University of Tienna. 

made a special study of the properties of 
Oltra-Microscopic Particles. Inventor of verv fine 


Arthur E. Kenneily 


Paul Andre Marie Janet 

nf rf Research laboratory 

Cw YnT^'^TTf f Schenechtady, 
JNew York, HS.A. Experimenter and Theorist 


Max. K. E. L- Planck 
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moYement of the properties of colloids, of the 
action of lig’ht on sabmicroscopic particles ; he 
has gathered round him a numerous band of 
students with whom he is contesting the usually 
adopted fundamental conception of the atomicity 
of Electricity. He may be called the ‘Doubting 
Thomas’ of the present age. 


■ PLAjffCK, iM.— Professor of , Theoretical physics 
in the University of Berlin. Author of numeroui 
[profound researches in the thermo-dynamics, radia- 
tion and problems of dissociation. He is best knowil 
as the author of the most revolutionary and at 
the same time most fruitful conception in modern 
physics, viz., The Quantum Theory of Radiation. 





Makcoot, G.*~One of the scientific glories of 
Italy and of the world, known far beyond 
scientific circles as the discoverer of Wireless 
Telegraphy. He is not only a great inventor but 
also a great philanthropist. 

Cantone, M.— Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Haples* Has made 
fundamental researches on magneto-elastic 
phenomena. 

Majoraxa, Q.— Professor of Physics in the 
University * of Bologna, and President of the 
Reception Committee of the Congress. He has 
made very important researches on Gravitation, 
on Contact Electricity, on^ Double Refraction in 
liquids caused by a magnetic field, and on Radio- 
telephonic transmission by Ultra-violet light. 

Tolman, R. C.—Professor of Physical chemistry 
and mathematical physics in the Technical insti- 
tute of Pasadena, California. Has made numerous 
contributions to problems of physical chemistry, 
thermodynamics and statistical mechanics. 

Brilloxjin, M.—Professor of mathematical 
physics at the College de^ France, Paris. Has got 
very important contributions to problems of dis- 
sociation, on thermodynamics and many problems 
of mathematical physics. 



Guglieimo Marconi 


Kennelly, a. E.-~Professor of electro-technics 
in the Technological Institute of Boston, U. S- A. 
Has a large number of works on the application 
of mathematics to electro-technical problems. Has 
made numerous contributions of great Technical 
value to problems of alternate currents. One of 
the first to recognize the existence of an ionised 
layer in the upper atmosphere of the earth for 
explaining the phenomena of propagation of 
Radio-waves (Kennely Heaviside- layer.) 

Pertjcea, E. — Professor of Physics in the 
Polytechnique Institute of Turin. Has made very 
good contributions to the field of optics and 
electricity, 

SoarmiANA, O.—Professor of mathematical 
Physics in the University of Torino, has exercised 
a profound influence on the coming generation 
by his teaching. Has made very important contri- 
butions to the mathematical theory of Elasticity 
and to the theory of the figure of the Earth. 

Weiss, P.— Professor of Experimental Physics 
and Director of the physical Institute Strassburg, 
Alsace, has^ made very fundamental researches 
in the theories of magnetism, 

W, L.“--Professor of Experimental 
physics m the University of Manchester, has 
made fundamental contributions for studying the 
structure of erystals^with the aid of rays. With 
his father Professor W, H. Bragg, he discovered 
toe refiexion of X rays, from crystal surfaces. Nobel 
Prize man with his^ father in 1915 and probably 
toe youngest Nobel Laure^e at' that time,' 


Quirino Majorana 


Yox Latte, M.— -Professer of'Theoreticai Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Discovered . the 
diffraction of X-Rays by crystals in 1912 and thus 
once for all settl ed the nature of X-rays. Nobel 
Laureate in 191 4, Theoretical Physicist and 
mathematician of great power, he has illuminated 
by his researches many dark problems in optics, 
thermodynamics, e lectricity and relativity. 

WAomEE, K, W.—President of the Imperial 
Department of Telegraphic Technology, Germany 
and honorary Professor at the Charlottenburg 
Folyteehnique. Profound investigator in numer - 





Robert Asdrew Millikan 


in tbe second Physical 
3 made very notable 


Max, Yon Lane 

• AaiADrz/j, L.““Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Parma, Italy, Has made very 
important contributions to Photo-electricity, was 
one of the earliest collaborators of A. Righi. 

IiLmiK, J.~^rofessor of Experimental Physics, 
University of Hottingen, Germany. Has performed 
experiments of great value for studying the ionisa- 
tion of gases and of solving the problems of 
chemistry with the aid of modern knowledge in 
atomic physics. Hobel Laureate in 1925. One of 
the greatest experimental physicists of modern 
‘Germany. 

PuAKE, W.—Piofessor of Biophysics m the 
«Jniv€rsity of Harvard. Has made* veiy important 


Hendrik Antoon Lorentz 

: of Theoretical Physics 

in the Polytechnique Institute of Leningrad, Soviet 
Russia. Has made very important contributions to 
electrodynamics and atomic physics. His con- 
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ous branches of electro-technology, he has parti- 
cularly devoted Ms activity to transmission of 
signals by eiectrcmagnetic waves, and to the study 
nf suitable conductors and dilectncs. - 

Geblacii, IV.— Professor of ' Experimental physics 
in. the IJniversiiy of Tubingen in Germany. One 
■of the ablest experimenfers in the field' of Optical 
■and Ato,mic Physics. Along with Stern,, he has 
proved that all atoms are miniature magnets with 
definite magnetic moments, 

Eddixgtox, a. S.— Plummfan ■ Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, England, A mathematical 
physicist of great fame.' He has made ,a profound 
study of the theory' of Relativity which' he has 
made popular by his writings. He has made a 
deep study of, the astronomical consequences 
following from the theory of the electronic 
structure, of matter, has formulated a theory of 
.stellar systems under radiature equilibrium, 
combines .intuition with mathematical sagacity. 


contributions to fundamental problems in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 

Fermi, E— Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Rome. One of the youngest 
members of the Congress (he is only 28); he has 
risen by his briliiaui original contributions to be 
one of the ablest Physicists of Italy. Author of 
the Fermi (Dirac) statistics in thennodynamies ; 
he promises to become one of the ablest physicists 
of the world. Has also performed experiments of 
f great value in the domain of thermo-optics. 


Smekal, a.— Professor 
Institute of Yienna. Has maOe very 
contributions io the structure of matter, to thermody- 
namics, quantum theory and emission and micro- 
structure of X-rays. 
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txibutions are marked by a boldness of conception 
and fineness of execation, . 

La-eosa, M.—Professor in the University of 
Palermo, Sicily. He has made numerous 
important contributions to spectroscopy, General 
Optics, and, theory of alternate currents. 

ZEEaiAKX, F.— Professor of Physics at Amster- 
dam, Holland. One of the most eminent persons 
in the scientific world, his experimental studies 
have a profound influence on the progress of our 
knowledge of the structure of matter, and pro- 
pagation of light in matter. Father of magneto- 
optics and discoverer of Zeemann-Effect. He was 
awarded jointly with H. A. Lorentz the first 
Nobel Prize in 1902. 

Miulikm. R. A.-— Director of Norman Bridge 
Laboratory, Pasadena, California U. S. A. One of 
the ablest experimenters now living. Has made 
very lundamental researches on Photo-electricity 
and studied its connection with Volta effect. Has 



Meghnad Saha 


made the most accurate determination of the 
fundamental electronic charge with the simplest 
apparatus. Has bridged the gulf between ultra-violet 
light and X-rays with his vacuum spectrograph. 
In recent years has been studying the ‘cosmic 
ra 3 ?s^ or highly penetrating rays coming from 
space. Nobel Laureate in 1923. 

GiAinrRAHGJBSCHi, Q.—Professor of Physics at the 
Pontiflcial Gregorian University. Has made 
numerous researches in different branches of 
physics. 

^ LEvi-ciyiTA, T —Professor of Rational Mechanics 
in the University of Rome. One of the most 
genial mathematical physicists of our time. His 
researches ^ are of profound significance and of 
quite definite character, and are dedicated to the 
most important problems of applied mathematics. 
He has made, contributions to the generalised 
theory of xteiativity, to hydrodynamics, electrostar 


tics and electromagnetism. Einstein’s theory of 
generalized relativity vrouid have been impossible 
but for Levicivita’s contributions to absolute 
Differential Calculus. 

Boex, M.~“Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Gottingen, with a profound 
grasp of the most important problems of Physics, 
He has brought to bear upon them his unique 
powers of mathematical analysis, and has exercised 
a profound influence on the course of events. 
His ideas on crystalline structure and their 
application to thermcchemieai problems constitute 
a very genial and fundamental contribution of the 
present decenium. One of the founders of quantum 
mechanics, he has drawn round him a larger 
number of students, 

Loeextz, H. A— Emeritus Professor of Theo- 
retical Physics in the University of Luden, Holland,, 
and one of the masters of modern physics. His 
researches on the influence of magnetism on the 
emission of light led to the discovery of ‘Zeemann 
Effect’ in 1897, for which he was awarded the first 
Nobel Prize in 1902. A most expert mathematician^ 
he has enriched Physics with most important 
contributions in the theory of Relativity, in electron 
theory and created a very active school about him. 



William Robert Wodd 


Saha, M.— Professor of Physics in the University 
of Allahabad, India. Theoretical Physicist of no- 
common merit, he has drawn the attention of the 
whole scientific world by his researches on the 
interpretation of spectra of stars. By his happy 
intuition in this field, he has opened a way for 
a most notable number of researches of the greatest 
interest for applied and pure physics and Astro- 
phyvsics. In recent years he has dedicated his 
studies with great success to the structure of 
spectra and internal constitution of atoms. 

Wood, W.R.— Professor of Experimental Physics^ 
in the University of Baltimore, U. S. A. and one 
of the most original minds at present living. He' 
has enriched Physics with numerous experimental 
investigations of fundamental value to which he^ 
was led by mere intuition before there was any 
theory to guide him. Amongst his numeroue^ 
researches may be mentioned— investigations on the 
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Fluorescence spectra of vapours, studies on absorp- 
tion spectra, fundamentai researches on inter- 
ference and diffraction of, iiglit, invention of a new 
method of tricolour photography, and In recent 
times an apparatus for producing high frequency 
sounds by means of wMck he can Mil fish from 
a distance. 

Mac LEN-yAW, J. O.—Professor of Physics in the 
IjQ.!versity of Toronto, Canada. He has a series of 
profound researches on Radioactivity and spectros- 
copy. , In recent years he has carried out a useries 
of brilliant experiments on the origin of the 
auroral .spectrum, .which are sure to increase 
materially oiir knowledge of the upper layers of 
the atmosphere. 

JiRAMiiERs, E. A.“"Professor of Theoretical 
Physics in the University of Utrecht, and one of 
the genial collaborators of Bohr in the study of 
modern theories of Atomic structure. 


Physics and made possible the advent of the three 
electrode tube without which wireless telephony 
would have been impossible. He is a profound 
student of the Electron Theory of matter, and in 
recent years has dedicated his energies to the 
systematisation of molecular spectra of Hydrogen. 

^ Bohr, N.— Professor of Theoretical Physics and 
Director of the Institute of Theoretical Physics at 
Copenhagen. Nobel Laureate in 1922. Author of 
the first successful theory of the hydrogen spec- 
trura and of a profound series of researches 
dealing with the structure of matter, his ideas 
have dominated the whole scientific world for the 
past decinium. They have stimulated researches, 
on the structure of matter, and the origin of spectra 
all over the world, and have left a lasting stamp 
on the course of progress of the physical science. 
He has gathered round him an enthusiastic band 
of students from all parts of the world, including 
even aristrocratic England and Germany. 

A.— ProfeSvSor of Physics in the Sorbonne, 
Paris* He has made very important researches on 
Optics, on the ultra-microscope, on double refraction 
fin matter under the influence of electric and 
magnetic fields. 


Niels Bohr 

GRTOiSEiir, E.— Sectional Director of the Physieo- 
chemicai Beichsaustalt, Berlin, and at present 
Professor of Physics in the University of Marburz. 
Has made very important contributions in the 
domain of Electrotechnics and their application to 
optics and methods of measurement. He is an 
authority on the physical properties of metals and 
has materially advanced our knowledge about 
them. , 

Amerio, a.— Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Pavia. He has made important 
contributions on the determination of the tem- 
perature of the Solar Photosphere and on the 
emission spectra of elements. An inventor of very 
delicate seif-registering.instruments. 

Duxede BRoaniE, M.— Paris. One of the ablest 
experimenters in the domain of atomic and mole- 
cular Physics. He has made very extensive 
researches on characteristic X-ray spectra of 
elements, and has made many discoveries regarding 
B-ray emission from radioactive elements. A 
great worker on the internal structure of atoms. 

, Giorgi, G.—Professor of Mathematical Physics 
in the University of Cagliari, Sardinia. Has made 
very important investigations on the Ratio between 
ictrostatic and electromagnetic units of electricity. 

JXrcHARDsox. O.W.—Professor of Physics in the 
university^of London. His fundamental researches 
on thermoiomcs have opened a new chapter in 


Sir Ernest Rutherford 

^ Eutherforp, .Sir, Ebkest, —Professor of Physics 
m the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and 
President of the Royal Society, London. One of 
the most distinguished exited mental physicists of 
ou^ and of all times. For his first successful theory 
of Radioactivity, he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1908. His experiments led to the nuclear theory 
of me atom which is now accepted all over the 
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•world and form the cornerstone of the present- 
day atomic physics. In recent years /he has been 
engaged on the artificial disintegration of atoms, 
with a view to determine the stractnre of the 
nucleus. Founder of a new school, he has gathered 
round him a brilliant gallaxy of workers in 
Physics. 

StERH, 0.— Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Hamburg. In addition to his 
contributions in Theoretical Physics he has, in 
collaboration with G-eriach, worked out a very 
ingenious and fruitful method for determining the 
magnetic moments of atoms. 



Debendra Mohan Bose 

CoMPTOS", A. H.“"Professor of Physics in the 
University of Chicago. His name is best known 
lor the discovery of ‘‘Compton Effect,” which 
proves the corpuscular nature of radiation in a 
most straightforward and convincing way, has 
besides mme numerous contributions to the struc- 
ture of crystals ; to the theory of T-rays, to the 
theory of absorption of radiation by matter. 
Professor Compton had been in India in 1926 
when he was invited by the Punjab^ ' University to 
deliver a course of lectures on the relation between 
matter and radiant energy. 

EwmBmGr, W,— The Benjamin of the Congress, 
being only 26 years of age. One of the most gifted 
students of Sammerfeld and Bohr. He has been 
^ready to the of Theoretical Physics 
in the Umvemty of Leipzig. Heisenberg has been 


• engaged on Ms . researches' on the structure of ' 
atoms and origin of spectra oaiy for the last three 
years, aud he has already excited the wonder of 
the scientific world by the originality of his ideas^ 
and the fertility of his conceptions. His works- 
along with those of Fouii, have led to the ex- 
planation of complicated spectra, and of the 
Periodic Classification of elements. 

[Educationists and particularly authorities of 
Colleges in Bengal may take a lesson from the 
career of this young man with regard to their 
policy in the matter of appointments in educational 
services. In Germany the usual age at which a 
man is called to a full-fledged chair ordinarily 
varies from 35 to 40, and he has to 
pass through successive stages of assistant 
lecturer, assistant Professor to a full-fledged 
Professorship. But the only test for promotion 
to a higher grade is “efficiency” and if a particular 
man is found efficient he may be promoted to the 
highest posts over the heads of men much senior 
to him in experience and service. Heisenberg 
has been called to the chair of physics in one of 
the oldest and most renowned of German 
Universities, over the heads of people who might 
be double his age. The Germans care only for 
efficiency and for nothing else. 

Contrast with this the practice which is followed 
in Bengal.^ The chief deciding factor is super- 
annuation, i. a, how many years of service a man 
has put. This vicious policy has been very ruinous 
in the past and if followed further will mean the 
ruin of education in Bengal. I need not cite 
examples. They can just take the Presidency 
College of Calcutta, , once the premier Institution 
of Bengal, but now in the opinion of the writer 
occupying a very secondary position because in 
the matter of new recruitments and filling up of 
highest posts, the authorities have been guided by 
only service rules, and seem to have forgotten 
that there is such a thing as Efficiency.] 

Paschen. B. C. F— President of the Physical 
Eeichsanstalt, and one of the greatest experimental 
spectroscopists of modern times. One of the 
ablest experimenters, now living, and inventor 
of most sensitive measuring instruments, 

SiEJBAHir, M.— Professor of Physics in the 
University of Apsula, Sweden, and Nobel Laureate 
in 1924. Has made a series of most important 
experimental investigations in the spectrescopy of 
X-rays in which he has displayed extraordinary 
mechanical ability and grasp of fundamental facts. 
Has gathered round him a very capable batch of 
workers who are extending his works in all 
directions. 

Lasaeeff. P.—Director of the Institute of 
Physics and Biophysics, Moscow. He has made 
numerous contributions to problems of physics, 
and physical chemistry. Has carried out with fine 
instruments of his own invention extensive surveys 
of anomalies in the value of gravity, and magnetic 
field of the earth in Russia. 

Bose. D. M.*— Professor of Physics in the 
University of Calcutta, India. He has made 
important contributions to the study of tracks of 
H-particles, to problems of origin of magnetism 
and other important problems. 
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By THl RiV. J* T. SlTHRBRLiND 


Taut I 

^RBAT Britaio makes constant and streon- 
\j^ ous claim that she is in India for its 
protection* The ' Indian people, she 
declares, cannot protect themselves, and so 
she generously and unselfishly renders them 
this great service. When they complain, 
as they constantly do, of the enormous 
proportion of the country’s revenues spent 
by their foreign rulers for military 
parposes, the reply is made : “You shauld 
not complain ; all this expenditure is for' 
your good ; and it is far less than your' 
own expenditure would have to be, if we 
were not here and you had to protect your- 
selves, We maintain our army in India 
solely to guard you, to prevent you from 
being attacked, invaded, subjugated by a 
foreigo power. Even our mighty British 
navy, for which you have no expense, we 
use to guard you from danger. This is a 
matter of pore generosity on our part, for 
which you should be profoundly grateful. 
You are in the highest degree fortunate thus 
to have the powerful protection of the great 
British Empire.’^ 

What reply is to be made to this claim 
of Great Britain ? 

The reply which the Indian people make 
is to deny that there is any truth whatever 
in it. 

They declare that Britain, instead of being 
their protector, is a usurper that has deprived 
them of their dearest possessions on earth, 
namely, their country and their freedom ; that 
she refuses to give these back ; and therefore, 
that the foreign nation which, far more than 
any other, they need to be protected from, 
is Britain herself, 

India puts her ease essentially like this: 
^‘Britain, a far-away power, having no just 
claim on us and no right to be on our soil, 
has conquered us, is holding us in subjection 
against oar _ will, and is exploiting our 
country. All that Britain’s mFmy aST navy 
do for India is to make more firm her 
grip - on us. That is to say, Britain has 
taken . possession of our country by various 
unrighteous ; means ; and by means of the 
army which she keeps here (which India 

: , S6-4 


has to pay for), and by the aid of the 
British navy, she (Britain) holds us down, 
and at the same time prevents any other 
power stealing from her her ill-gotten property— 
her big valuable Indian Empire. This is 
the sense, and the only sense, in which 
Britain gives India military and naval 
protection.” 

India says to us in America : “Oar 
Indian situation is much what yours would 
be if Germany had conquered and was 
holding in subjection the IJoited States, 
and was maintaining a big army there 
(at your expense), and was using her navy, 
to prevent you from revolting and throwing 
off her rule, and to prevent any other nation — 
say England or Erance— from taking you 
awayfrom her. Would you regard Germany 
as. your protector? Would you have reason 
to be. very grateful to Germany for using her 
army and navy to make secure her possession 
of her stolen American empire ?” 

Is not India right in the way she puts 
her case ? 

Really to protect a country is to « protect 
its freedom : is to protect its people, its 
rightful owners, from having their country 
taken from them by foreigners, or from 
being ruled and exploited and despoiled by 
foreigners. Britain does nothing of this 
kind for India ; but the exact opposite. 

Instead of protecting India against foreign 
conquerors, foreign domination, foreign 
exploitation and foreign tyranny and injus- 
tice, Britain uses her military and naval 
■power to rivet all these upon India. 

If somebody takes my house from me 
by force or other unrighteous means, 

I do not care much to have him protect 
himself against having the house stolen 
from him by some other person. That 
does not benefit me. What I want is the 

return of the house to me, its rightful owner. 
That is protecting me in my rights ; nothing ; 
else is. In like manner, really to protect 

the Indian people is to give them back their 
country, of which they have been deprived. 
Nothing else can ever be, 

I repeat : what Britain maintains her army 
in India for, and what she uses her navy for, 
is hot at all to protect the Indians in their 
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right to liberty and ja^tice, but to protect 
herself from what she regards as two possible 
dangers to herself in lodfa, namely (1\ that 
of the Indian people rising, shaking off their 
foreign yoke (the British yoke\ and recover- 
ing possession of their own country ; and (2) 
the danger that some other nation may drive 
her out of India and thus steal from her the 
country (the rich possession) which she has 
taken from the Indian people. 

Thus we see that the only protection the 
British give India in return for the crushing 
military burden that she is compelled to bear 
is the infinite injustice and wrong -of sub- 
jection, bondage, exploitation, loss of freedom, 
deprivation of the place which she has a right 
to occupy among the great nations of 
mankind. 

And now as to the cost of all this to 
India. 

As already has been said, Great Britain 
claims not only that she protects India but 
that she does it at a far less expense to the 
Indian people than they would have to bear 
if they protected themselves. They have to 
pay nothing for the service of the great 
British navy ; and the cost of the Indian 
army, great as it is under British rule, is 
less than an army of their own would cost 
if they were independent. This is the 
claim. Is the claim true? India answers, 
no, it is not. 

The Indian people have studied the matter 
carefully, and there seems to be clear evi- 
dence that their military budget now under 
British rule, is considerably larger than it 
would need to be under independence ; in 
other words, that they are now paying con- 
siderably more for British ‘no-protection-at- 
air^ than it would cost to maintain an army 
and a navy of their own which would give 
them real protection. 

Where do they get their evidence ? A 
substantial part of it from Japan. 

Japan is more dangerously situated than 
India* It has more threatening enemies than 
has India. Russia, which Britain has always 
regarded as India's only peril, is far nearer 
to ^ Japan than to India : indeed, Russia's 
Asiatic possessions extend to Japan's very 
door*, while, on the other hand, she is 
Separated from India by hundreds of miles of 
lofty apd ^ difficult mountain 
by buffer ^ States. Yet Japanf 
' afford her ample 
w ; Jto '-acfeal- 

M '.Bussia. 


entail upon her a military and naval expen- 
diture. considerably less than that borne 
to-day by India, 

Let us see exactly what are the figures — 
the figures which nobody can deny, 

According to the Statesman's Year Book 
for 1926 (and there is no higher authority), 
Japan's total estimated expenditure fox her 
army and navy for the year ending March 
31, 1936, was |l46,612,2i0. By the same 
authority the total estimated military expen- 
diture of India for the same period was 
$200,735,660. Thus we see that India 
has to pay actually over %50, 000,000 a year 
more for military domination by foreign 
rulers, called “protection,” (which is not 
protection at all but subjection), than it costs 
Japan really to protect herself with her own 
army and navy, and have freedom. 

Nor is even this all. Notwithstanding 
India's nauch larger military expenditure, 
India has not a War College, or a Naval 
College, or an Army General, or a Naval 
Commander, or a battleship, or an aeroplane, 
or a fort, or a regiment of soldiers, or a 
cannon, or a rifle, that she is allowed to 
call her own. In Japan there are all of 
these ; and they belong not to foreigners but 
to the Japanese people, and are used wholly 
for their benefit. 

In these facts and figures we see the 
ground for India's claim, not only that 
Britain’s so-called protection is a sham, but 
that under freedom she could provide for 
herself real protection at a considerably 
lower cost than she now pays for the sham. 

Part II 

The latest and crowning movement of 
Britain for the “protection of India” is that 
of creating a ‘'Royal Indian Navy.” The 
plan for building such a navy has caused 
much discussion in Parliament and elsewhere 
and some opposition, but it seems to have 
been finally decided affirmatively. 

To the world looking on, and also to 
some of the Indian people, it has seemed at 
first sight as if now India will have some- 
thing of a military kind which will be 
really her own, which she herself will be 
permitted to control, and which will really 
protect her. But — this illusion has been 
dispelled. It has turned out that the plan 
is one formed not at all for India's 
benefilt but wholly f or ' V. Itereul 

object has proved to be to increase the 
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British navy, under the name of India and 
at the expense of India. 

To be specific ; it has three objects in 
view, as was made clear in the debate on 
the subject in the British House of Commons, 
April 5, 1927. In that debate three Amend*., 
meats to the Bill creating the Navy were 
rooN^ed, all of them aiming to give India 
some real ownership and some real control. 
Bnt all were defeated by heavy majorities of 
more than two to one. The Amendments 
proposed were to the effect: 

L The Indian Navy, paid for by India, 
should be used only for the defense of India, 
in Indian waters, and not for the defense of 
the Empire, 'in distant waters. 

2. That If sent to distant waters, in 
defease of the Empire, the cost of the same, 
should be borne by the Empire and not by 
India. 

3. That it should not be -sent to a dis- 
tance, in the service of the Empire, without 
the consent of both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature. 

But as already stated, these amendments 
were defeated by large majorities. 

It was definitely decided by the British 
House of Commons : 

L That the so-called Indian Navy, not- 
withstanding the fact of its being built 
wholly by Indian money, is to be really a 
part of the Imperial Navy, to be used any- 
where and for any imperial purposes that 
the British Admiralty may order. 

2. That the cost of using it outside of 
Indian waters and for genend imperial pur- 
poses may at any time be placed on India, 
if Parliament shall so order. 

3. That the Indian Legislatures (that 
is, the Indian people) shall have no control 
over it . whatever. 

Thus the so-called Indian Navy is placed 
npon exactly the same footing as the Indian 
Army. 'While paid for wholly by India, 
it is to be King George’s “My Indian Navy/*' 
and a constituent part of his “My Indian 
Empire”— that is, it is to be owned wholly 
by Britian, controlled wholly by Britain and 
used wholly for Britain*s ends.* 

In this connection attention ought to be called 
to a question winch is being asked in not a few 
quarters. The question is, whether, in creating 
tins Royal Indian Navy as an auxiliary 1o and 
really a part of her British Navy, Great Britain 
does not violate her promise made in connection 
with the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. At that Conference, she, in 


“What about “protecting” the Indian 
people ? As for really protecting them {from 
the tyranny, domination and exploitation of a 
foreign government, which is the only pro- 
tection they need), tlie new Navy is to have 
no such function at ail. Its sole purpose is 
to be that of proteeting Britain from the 
danger of losing India either by rebellion 
or throngh attack and invasion by some 
other nation. 

What about cost to India ? We have 
found that before the building of the New 
Navy, the amount which India has paid for 
her so-called protection (military and naval) 
has been $200,735,660 a year, some fifty 
million dollars a year in excess of what, if 
free and independent, she would have had to 
pay for real protection like that of Japan, 
with an army and navy of her own as strong 
as those of Japan. Now let us add to that 
great sum the heavy cost of building this 
new navy and the further heavy cost of its 
perpetual up-keep. Then we shall be able 
to get some idea of what the impoverished 
Indian people will be required to pay when 
Britain’s scheme of an “Indian Navy^’ shall 
have been put in operation. 

Will be required to pay for ivhat purpose ? 
As we have seen, not for protection at all, 
but for the support of a military and naval 
system the object of which is to rivet more 
firmly India's chains, 

[This article forms a chapter of the Author's 
forthcoming tcork on ''India's Case for Free- 
dom^'' specially conhibuied to the Modern 
Review like the other chapters published 
in it ] 


connection with several other nations, engaged to 
limit her naval construction in a certain specified 
manner and to a certain specified degree. Techni- 
cally she seems to have kept her promise ; that 
IS, she appears to have limited her naval 
construction exactly as agreed. But what about 
this naval construction of hers in India ? Does 
she, not here really break her promise ? it is 
noticeable that in the debate in Parliament this 
question came to the fore, members seriously 
urging that the creation in India of a ‘‘new Navy 
of capital ships, submarines, cruisers, and the 
rsst to be used^ anywhere ^d in any manner 
the British Admiralty may direct, even including 
being ordered to China to suppress her struggle 
for freedom, is a clear violation of Great Britain’s 
duty and pledge to assist in promoting naval 
disarmament m the world. 

^ The matter is one which is troubling not a few 
minds outside of Great Britain, Evidently 
British statesmen will make a mistake if they 
treat it lightly. 
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WTHILE heartilsr congratulating Mr. F. S. Aiyar 
on so ably stating his ease against the Cape- 
town Agreement in a wholly ~ impersonal manner, 
there are certain comments which are necessary 
for me to make, in order to correct any false 
impressions 

(1) Eepairiaiion, I had already come to dislike 
Bepatriation as strongly as Mr. P. S. Aiyar. This 
I have stated again and again in the public press 
and explained my own earlier mistakes. At the 
same time, it is fair to say, that the Agreement 
of 1927 is an advance upon that of 1914 on this 
subject. On three points, there has been real 
gain,— 

(i) Anyone now accepting the Government 
bonus is able to come back within three years, 
provided he pays back the bonus. He is in 
exactly the same position as other returned 
immigrants, except that he has to pay back the 
borrowed money, 

(ii) The age of any minor, who returns with 
his parent, is reduced from 21 to 16. 

(hi) No form of recruiting will be allowed, 
which the Indian Government objects to, as either 
non-voluntary, or unfair. 

It is true, that during 1927, a larger number 
were repatriated, than in 1926. This was due to 
two reasons 

(u) The bonus offered was increased early in 
1927. 

(5) Many who took the bonus, in 1927, are 
expecting to return, if India does not suit them. 

(a) In practice, we find that whenever the 
bontis has been increased the number who have 
Men it has first risen and then has fallen again. 

ih) In practice, also, if India does not suit those 
who are now coming over, there will be no 
insuperable difficulty in their finding the money 
to repay the bonus, even if they have spent it. 
Money is more plentiful out there and friends 
will often help, or else lend the money on go^ 
seeuiity. South African Indians have had an 
experience of the world which makes them able 
to look after themselves. 

(i!) Industrial Legislation. Mr. Aiyar’s argument, 
—that harsh industrial legislation is being enacted, 
simply in order to drive Indians to become re- 
patriated,- is hardly borne out by the facts; 
because the main classes attacked by this class 
legislation are the African natives and ‘coloured^ 
..persons, who cannot possibly be driven out of 
South Africa which is their native country. The 
indtan only comes in as a side issue ; and he 
; dm disabilities as the two classes f 

: I would agree with Mr.-p. 8, 

■■ the Oolou? Bar Act were to operate 

In it would be very smrious 
■ i late publicly ' condemned the Indian' 

at •Gapeto'W 'wr not making a pro^ 
in' this 'matter' and also with regard* m danse tOi,.' 
'■ ji the Lidnor Bill, whldi ' was already.: in^ diafr 


when the delegates arrived in Capetown and should 
have been protested against at that favourable 
moment. There were also points in the Industrial 
Wages lemsiation, which discriminated against 
Indians. These should have been cleared up. I 
agree with Mr. Aiyar so far. 

But to object to the principle of the two 
Industrial Wages Acts was impossible, for they 
were in principle non-raeial ; and we have always 
agreed to abide by legislation, which is non-raciaL 
I was interested in Mr. Aiyar's quotation from 
the Lange Asiatic Commission of 1921, which 
strangely enough 1 had not noticed before. But 
we cannot go back, in industrial legislation, ^ to the 
year 1921, in South Africa, with a Nationalist 
Labour Government now in power, and Labour 
often in the saddle. 

(iii) Aliens. Mr. Aiyar’s point about Indians ’ 
being still regarded as ‘aliens’ has surely been 
settled by the Agreement itself, wherein domiciled 
Indians are definitely recognised as a permanent 
section of the South African population. 

(iv) Fort Hare College, Here Mr. Aiyar’s posi- 
tion, that Indians shonld not attend for higher 
education an African College is quite untenable. 
Personally, I hope that when the new Indian 
College is opened in Durban, it will be on the 
same generous non-racial basis as Fort Hare. I 
sincerely trust, that a welcome will be given ^ to 
African natives in our own Indian College, just 
as these African natives have given us a generous 
welcome in theirs. Nothing but good can come 
from the warm friendships, which have already 
taken place, between those who will be African 
leaders in the future and our Indian higher- 
educational students. To speak of the African 
natives in the way Mr. Habib Motan does (as 
quoted by Mr. Aiyar) is most insulting, and I 
hardly like to think what racial trouble he is 
stirring up by doing so. The poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, gave me a definite message to the Indians 
in South Africa. He stated, that if the Indian 
Commiinity could not win the respect and affection of 
the Africans (who had the true right to be in South 
Africa, as the children of the soil) then they had 
no place there. They were imperialist intruders. 
Mr. Habib Motan’s statement, which Mr. P. S. 
Aiyar quotes at length, with evident commenda- 
tion, must shock every Indian nationalist who 
reads it. It is directly contrary to all that the 
pcet told me to advocate. 

Let me explain. There is no direct colour 
bar as far as I am aware to the European 
Universities in South Africa, in most subjects : but 
inveterate custom is against Indians, and the 
social ostracism is so hard to endure, that practi- 
cjally no Indians qualify in that way. They pre- 
fer to go to England. On the other hand, the 
Lovedale and fort Hare institutions, which are 
primarily for Africans, have no social ostracism 
■'-at ali Europeans, have gone there in small 
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nambera and also Indians; they have received the it 'would then be the duty of my Committee to 

most kmaly and generous treatment, which the come out openly and record our protest against 

houth African Indian Congress has acknowledged, such degradation at your hands, 

Indeed, some of the most highly educated and . It is diSeolt to explain in India how terribly 
patriotic Indians m South Africa have been edu- such • words, as these, ■ published broadcast and 
catecl^at Loveclale and fort flare. Let me say,, commented on in the South African press, will 
r & parentliesis, that the late Chief Justice inflame African minds against ‘ the small Indian 

or bouth Arnea, Sir L Roos Innes, used to speak community. The blunder committed is even worse 

wiifi pnde of the ^ same ^ experience, for he was than a crime. 

educated, along with A fricai} students, at Lovedaie. (r) Land Alienation Ordinance. On this point, 
-de gloned m the fact. The Africans in conse- Mr. R S. Aiyar is right The Indian Delegation 
uuence loved him, as a friend. There could hardly ought never to have accepted and ratified the 

be a sweeter reiationsmp, and one which would municipal land alienation ordinance for Durban, 

more enectively l>reak down colour prejudice. I which is an exceedingly bad oiece of class legis- 
beiieve, but am not quite certain, that the present iation, tending to lead to the segregation, in 
Uiier Justice, Sir William Solomon, holds the separate areas, of the two eommuaities in the taure. 
same proud record. ^ ^ . We are going to have endless trouble over that 

But Mr. Habib Motan writes/. My Committee The South African Indian Congress strongly 
records its emphatic protest against any arrange- dissented from that part of the Agreement, and is 
ments for Indian students at Fort Hare Native still lodging its protest 

uollege, and if, in spite of our protest, 5 'ou make Let me say, however, that the Indian position 

m'raagtmients, and it even one student, not only all round, in South Africa, is stronger to-day than 

rmm the iraasvaal, but even from any part of the It . has ever been before, since 1914. Of tliat I 
Africa, attend the said College, have not a shadow of doubt Our real danger to-day 
the Indian community will be greatly upset ; and is in East Africa. 
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tional technique of the 201:h century. 
Curiously enough, it is also the only great 
political fact to which a correspondingly 
adequate political theory is lacking. 

It is my purpose, in this article, to offer 
a definition of ‘empire'' and to make out of 
it a theory of and a case against Imperia- 
lism,^ strictly from the point of view of 
Political Philosophy. 

The proposed definition is adumbrated 
in the following three points : 

I. “Empire" is an historical category, 
sui generis", the genesis and development of 

which under certain historical circumstances 
can be traced and the demolition of which 
under altered historical circumstances can 
be clearly foreseen. 

II. Empire'' consists of more than one 
constituent ■ nation ; the ■ word “nation" is 
used in the sense prescribed by Bluntschli's 
well-known definition of it 

Of , these ^ nations, one nation is 
fiowereiga ; the 'other nations have for. 'if 
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with, for BO State ia the modern world being 
BBinational, the elimination of the 3rd point 
would entitle every state to call itself an 
empire and the leaving out of the 2nd 
point would place all the slave-states of the 
ancient world io the imperial category. 

Some existing fallacies must be over- 

definition, 

sketched above, can be made apparent in all 
its beannga 

Fallacy JSTo. I 

Om ‘empire” be caUed “state”? 

^ While many would be inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative, terminogical 
accuracy demands that the answer should 
be in the negative 

« The radical differences that exist between 
empire and state” are noted below. 

^Firstly, as regards manner of origin: 
while the State is the objective result of a 
tong and peaceful process of subjective 
is the objective result 
01 the subjective fiat of one single person 
who is often the ‘dominus omnium” carried 
/o ^ ® strobe, by “blood and iron”. 

(bee Georg Jeilinek on state-origin, quoted 
in Willoughby’s “Nature of the State.” 

Ihis view of the origin of the State, by no 
means confined to the Evolutionists proper, 
commands the widest acceptance.) 

Secondly, as regards manner of existence : 
whiie the State, after having come into 
being,_ depends and nourishes itself upon 
majority opinion as manifested through law i 
the empire after having been created, supports 
itselt on force as manifested through ordi- 
nances. (Holland, in his definition of the ; 
ji ® ®’ ®^i'®sses this point. The element of Britannica’'’ 
lOTce in the basic composition of the State even to-day, 
remains potential, or if any concession 
be made to the Treitschkianism of H. Treits- 
coke, IS so varnished that it 
edge.) 

Thirdly, as regards outlook . 
equality is the principle of the State, subor- 
(haation IS the principle of “empire.” In 
the_ State is expressed the principle of free 
self-determining personality ; in the empire 

^ purtbly, as regards distribution of power : 
vmn the state is; ©ne community which is 
fres-jftnd j^litieaBy, ©ionized, 

uf ,'06ii‘tfu.uiti8a' wMoh • ar 

and'^whiA' ought, ,'te'bej 'but-asrh 
pygaaiaed, , ,> y;, -.is-y-i-’/,.!;, 


It _ follows hence that while in the State 
law IS the spe for all whether it protects 
or punishes, ’ in the empire, laws vary 
according to rulers and the ruled. The 
juristic difference between “laws” and 
ordinances” being well-known, it is possible 
to _ argue that in an empire, “laws” in the 
strict sense cannot exist ; those which pass 
tor laws are, in reality, “ordinances.” 

Fifthly, as regards aim ; while the action 
of the state is directed to the development 
of every individual to the fullest liberty and 
to the fullest personal perfection, the empire 
aims at promoting the ends of some indivi- 
duals through the vassalage of others. 

_ The State finally, loses statehood when 
it becomes an empire. Empire, is an entity 
sni generis”, not to be likened to anythinc 


_ ropuiar parlance throughout the ages has 
ideologically affiliated “pax” with “imperium” 
and It IS imperative to disabuse ourselves 
of this falsehood. Emperors and designing 
politicians have found it to their interest to 
encourage this delusion, as for example, 
ffie Emperor Napoleon III, the hero of the 
Palis massacres, in his celebrated speech to 
the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce, magni- 
loquently perorated, ‘The empire is peace I” 
Inspite of this effusion, people credited him 
with projects of four large-scale wars and 
subsequent events proved the substantial 
correctness of the popular forecast. 

Pax Romana” is said to have its Indian 
analogue in “Pax Sarvabhaumica”, and “Pax 
looms large in loyalist conception 
We have but to turn to the 
is to pages of Engelbert, Abbot of Dumout (circa 
1325 A.D.) to witness the exposition of 
loses its Koraan Imperialism as it actually was. His 
book,^ De Ortu et Fini Bomani Imperii” 
while contains a passage which is well worth 
remembering by everybody obsessed with I 
the superstition of “Boman peace.” It is 
this : — WSM&.SB 

“The Roman empire was and is always troubled 
H , ^heffious ; hardly ever were the gates- 

or me temple of Janus shut ; the greater number 
of Roman emp^ors have died violent, 
cteams ; and the Roman empire has been the 
cause more of disorder than of peace.” ^ 

)e kaleiodoscopio changes that accom* 

- . . rnkJ'Wutmm of Jpmg 
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panied the expansion of states into eoapires 
and the manofactate of *'Pax ' SarFahhaumiea/' 
consequent upon it, were the resultant more 
often of '‘Bherigliosa^’ than of “Dhamma-* 
ghosa"’; and, the panoramic swiftness with 
which frontiers extended or dwindled, 
fnteroal or external policies were broken off 
or renewed, testifies to the uncertainty of 
the period, , these changes occurred in. 
Domestic factions debilitated internal 
sovereignty while foreign potentates menaced 
external sovereignty and rendered it 
precarious. The north German tribes were 
to the Boman emperors what Pulakesio was 
to Harsha, viz, a menace; and the fratricidal 
dissentions in the Moghul empire consequent 
upon the infirmity of Shahjehan have their 
.European counterpart in the warlike 
animosities of Charlemagne’s successors, 
consequent upon the death of the great 
Frankish emperor. 

As regards modern empires, it is not 
very necessary to stress, this point, for we 
need only envisage the political-economic 
history of Europe in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, replete with the details of war, 
intrigue and empire-making, with an open 
mind to be convinced that *‘Pax” differs from 
“Imperium” as widely as heaven does from 
Yauxhail. 

This brings us to the heart of Imperialism. 

Imperialism, at its inception, denotes 
nothing more than the strangling of one State 
by another. This strangling is the result of 
the co-operation and interplay of two 
historical abstractions, force and fraud. N. 
Machiavelli (1469-1527) condensed the eternal 
philosophy of state-dynamics into a convenient 
apothegm when he said, long ago, that a 
prince who would expand his territories 
must combine the characteristics of a lion 
with those of a fox. 

Force, the motto of all World-Augustoses, 
has been to hold by the Sword what the 
Sword has won. The Imperialism of Shi 
Hwaogti who brought China for the first 
time under one “imperial umbrella” was as 
much an affair of the Sword as was that of 
Asoka, the arch-protagonist of world-peace. 
The army has ever been the axis on which 
imperial systems, have revolved. . The 
Pretorian Guards and the Roman Empire, 
the Janissaries and the Turkish Empire, the 
Imperial Guard, and the Napoleonic Empire- 
in all,, these ^ cases,’ history proves' that 
imperial ' efficien’cy has seldom ran along 
lines ^other -than, "those, of 'military efficiency, ^ 


Charles T frittered away his imperial 
energy in trying to evolve homogeneity out 
of heterogeneity ; he failed fa his task only 
because his gun was not loud enough to 
silence the manifold opposition he evoked. 
The scattered empire of Napoleon and the 
consolidated empire of Akbar were alike 
held on one tenure^ which was that of the 
“big battalion”, or the “shining armour”, or 
that of the “mailed fist.” 

British Imperialism, it may be observed 
in passing, has thoroughly proved its fidelity 
to the Roman original, a copy of which it 
professes to be, by basing all its arguments— 
even that which declares the goal of 
British^ policy to be “the progressive 
realization of self-government in India” — in 
the final resort, on the solid bed-rock of 
artillery and armaments. This fact, she does 
not conceal, but most avowedly bandies 
about; as for example, she always takes pains 
to tack to the words just quoted from the 
declaration made in the Imperial Parliament 
on August 20, 1917, the phrase, “as an 
integral part of the British Empire”, thereby 
destroying any possibility of misconstruing 
the present or prospective relations of India 
towards herself, (Sir Sankaran Nair, in his 
famous Minute of Dissent, made a point 
somewhat to this effect.) 

Fraud: this is a weapon which is, unlike 
force, operated upon insidiously. The Rich- 
elieu of Ancient Magadha, Vassakara, the 
Brahmin minister of Ajatasatru, who was 
deputed to the territory of the Tajjis to 
sow^ the seeds of dissension there, is not a 
vanishing, but a permanent type of imperialist 
statesman. 

It is not^ hasty to conclude from what 
has been said that Imperialism holds together 
only so long as there is sufficient force to 
draw upon. 

While the Neo-Hegelians of Oxford — 
Green, Bradley and Bosanquet — have pro- 
pounded the theory that consent, not force, 
is the basis of the state, nobody outside 
Bedlam has yet maintained nor can anybody 
ever dare maintain that consent of the 
subject: peoples, normally obtained (i.e, not 
through bribery or force) is the basis of 
empire”, too. Consent in an empire, is 
always and necessarily lacking and Imperialism 
remains in the saddle so long as it is power- 
ful enough to keep disruption at bay. War 
of Liberation is bound to begin whenever 
there is enough fighting strength and resource 
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inability of subject peoples, so long as they 
remain under subjection, to independently 
possess any right, civil or political. There 
can be no talk of ‘rights” under an empire, 
for “rights” are totally different from 
“charities” and they presuppose a state to 
vindicate them. “Empire” is strictly speaking 
not a state at all; it is the negation of 
statehood. 

True, indeed, constitutions are granted. 
But the very statement that they are 
“granted” proves that they have no rootings 
either in “volonte generate” or in “volonte 
de tons.” They are imposed from withont, 
not evolved from within. 

To speak of subject peoples as being 
wholly rightless would be wrong; for one 
right and that alone they indubitably possess: 
it is the right of rebellion. This right 
remains potential so long as it is felt that 
it cannot be successfully exercised. 

The naturalness of this right cannot be 
questioned, for resistance to force is an 
instinct which is common to all created 
beings from the ant to the elephant (By 
the world, “natural” no reference is implied 
to any supposed precivic “state of nature”). 

Is rebellion against Imperialism also a 
political right ? If it is alleged that it is, 
where is the state guarantee for it to be 
sought ? Certainly not in the empire ; for 
even if the “empire” were a state (which it is 
not), it cannot be expected that it would dig 
its own grave by countenancing a right, so 
utterly subversive of itself. 

The answer to the question is found in 
the fact that every empire derives its life 
from pre-existing state systems. The 
physical destruction of these by superior 
military-naval strength which brings about 
the empire, leaves to them only a spiritual 
existence in the consciousness of the van- 
quished peoples who become reduced to 
subjection. To be more explicit, these states 
continue to exist as “self-conscious ethical 
substances” all throughout the imperial 
period and, what is more, retain sovereignty 
over the subject peoples. The memory of 
independent statehood is cherished by the 
people, fed on historical studies, and handed 
on from generation to generation, until the 
whole accumulated force breaks forth in a 
paroxysm of rebellion. The ancient states, 
metaphorically speaking, are so many 
Hamlet’s fathers, goading the Hamlets to 
enact vengeance. It is for the physical 
resuscitation of these states that subject 


in those on whom the yoke of Imperialism 
has been imposed. 

Imperialism, then, is exactly what Hobbes 
.called “a state of war”; not ^that there is 
actual w^ar, but a state in which there is a 
■ disposition to 'tight always present. _ 

“Warre”, says Thomas Hobbes in . his. 
“Leviathan” (Chapter X HI), “consisteth not in 
Battel only, or the act of fighting ; but in a 
tract* of time wherein the will to contend by 
Battel is sufficiently known ; and therefore, 
the notion of Time is to be considereth in 
the nature of Warre ; as it is in the nature 
of the weather. For, as the nature of 
Foule Weather lyeth not in a shower or 
two of rain ; but in an inclination thereto 
of many days together; so the nature of 
warre consisteth not in actuall fighting ; but 
in the known disposition thereto, during all 
the time there is no assurance to the 
contrary.”* 

XiSWTOn’s 3rd LA.W IN POLITICS 

It is now possible to deny that obedience 
to Imperialism is an act of duty. An empire 
depends, it has been seen, both for its birth 
and for its existence, on superior strength. 
As Rousseau says, “Strength is physical 
power. I do not see what moral force 
could result from its action. To yield to 
force is an act of necessity and not of will ; 
it is. at the most, an act of prudence. In 
what sense could it be of duty ? If obedience 
must be rendered to strength, it is not 
necessary to obey from duty ; and if obedience 
is not enacted, it is not necessary to obey.” 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that 
when Carlyle thundered “the strong thing 
is the just thing” and “rights are correctly 
articulated mights” he did not mean physical 
force, which is the sole guarantee of 
Imperialism (See B. Barker’s “Political Thought 
from H Spencer to the present day,” 
page 185). 

The fact that Imperialism, like 18th 
century despotism, sometimes deems fit to 
be benevolent, does not negative the inherent 


* Ancient Sparta consisted principally of two 
nations, of which one was reduced to the position 
of ‘"heiots”; it was. therefore an ‘‘empire” according 
to lie essentials of the proposed definition. Hegel, 
m hi$ “Philosophy of History ” referring to the 
internal constitution of Sparta, says thst it resem- 
bled that of a ship, the crew of which is in a state 
of constant mutiny and which seethes with in-, 
cessant warfare thereby. This statement iilustrates 
what is calM ‘a State of, War”: ■. . 
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peoples rebel, it is a feeling of lost sovereign- of those who administer it”— is an error ; 

ty that keeps them uneasy under the empire, no less a personage than Sir F. Pollock:, the 

Hence the “perpetual war,” the Hobbesian great lawyer, declared the opinion, founded on 

“state of war”, as it has been called above. this assumption, as “transitory and insular.” 

If rebellion is successful, the states which (Address to the University of Manchester, on 

'were in a state of suspended animation October the 30th, 1916). 

are ushered back into complete life again ; It is a mistake to suppose that state- 
they externally manifest themselves and sovereignty legislatively manifests itself 
declare, either actually or constructively, the through judicially enforceable “positive laws” 
Testrospective^ legality of the rebellion. Even alone. It'boots us little to know tbat the “right 
if rebellion is unsuccessful, its leader.s may of rebellion” can be infringed with impunity, 
be hanged by putting in some extra expense for it cannot be enforced in any court of 
for the hangman and the rope, but its political law under the empire. 

righteousness cannot be assailed, though it The fact is that “positive laws” are bat 

cannot be authoritatively declared. one channel and let it be conceded that they 

The right of rebellion is a legacy which the constitute the most important channel for 
physically expiring states bequeath to their the manifestation of state sovereignty, but 
•citizens ; and it is created by the fact of are by no means the only channel. “Law 
state-destruction, which is, so far as the is any rale or canon whereby actions are 
creation of this specific right goes, an framed” {R. Hooker) ; and that right which 
essentially 'juristic act.” is in consonance with it is a legal right 

Denial of legality to rebellion arises, at The antecedent sovereign states, though 
bottom, from the Benthamite conception of divested by Imperialism of the symbolisms 
right, as being creatable solely by “positive and excrescences of sovereignty, retain the 
law,” Bentham, when he said, “Rights essence of it and supply the “assent and 
properly so called are creatures of law pro- assistance” which Holland makes essential 
.perly so called”, meant by “law” nothing for “legal rights.” 

more than “positive law.” There is no doubt What, then, we may finally ask, is the 

that Holland, too, has the same idea of “law” right of the empire to be ? To one who has 
in mind when he defines “legal right.” “followed the real truth of things rather than 

But this assumption — that “there can be an imaginary view of them”, the answer is 
no law without a definite sanction, i.e., without clear. The empire has right in so far as it 
a constituted authority having the duty and has might and might in so far as it exists 
the power of compelling observance of the in such a way that its subjects regard rebel- 
law by penalties and executing the judgment lion as a greater evil than obedience. 
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By Peok R. D. BANERJI, m.a. 

Benares Hzndu University 

L ike the chiefs of other provinces of India of Orissa are really descended from aneieot 

many of the feudatory chiefsaod zamindars king’s of that country and their ancestry can 

of Orissa claim to be Rajputs. Yet their be traced back, bistort cally, much further 

genealogical tables and the accounts which than those of most of the princely houses of 

they have supplied to the compilers of modern Rajputana. The most prominent 

Imperial and Provincial Gazetteers in this example is that of MayurbhanJ. In other 

country very often prove the contrary* In cases Rajput origin has been claimed on 

almost all eases the chiefs claimed to be of very meagre and insufficient grounds by 

Rajput descent before the British conquest chiefs of humbler origins and these, claims 

of the country. Many of the modern chiefs have gone unchallenged so long. The most 
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promiriiiit exaoiples are the families ■ of 
•ViziaBagram and PatBa-Sonpor, 

In the case of Viziaaagrara, the claim to 
Rajput OTigin seems to have been tacitly 
acknowledged by the Rajputs of Bajputana 
and by accurate historians of the type of 
Prof. Jaduoatli Sarkar. Prof. Sarkar, writing 
of the foiiBdation of tlie Chiefship of 
Yizhmgnim, in the first voiuaie of liis 

mooumentai work on Aorangzeb, says "Ta 

1652 a Bajpat olEcer of Golfconda seized 
Tizagapatam and extending his conquest 

formed a petty Rajahship.” * The authority 
quoted in a footnote in this page is the 
Imperial Gazetteer, (Tols, X. Xlf & XXIV). 
Out of these volumes only Vol. XXIV 
contains any reference to the Vizianagram 
family. Prof. Sarkar refers to page 339 in this 
Volume and on this page we find the 

following statement : ' ‘'The family claims 
descent from Madhavavarma, who led a 
Rajput colony into the Kistna valley in A. D. 
591 and whose descendants held important 
posts at the court of Golconda. In 16.52 
one of these, Pusapati Madhavavarma, entered 
Vizagapatam.^^ The claim to Rajput descent 
and the tacit acceptance of the statement in 
the gazetteer made Prof. Sarkar admit that 
the conqueror of Vizagapatam in 1652 was a 
Rajput The Maharaja of Vizianagram is no 
doubt admitted to be a Rajput at the present 
day and intermarriages are taking place with 
the highest Rajput families. But the facts 
to be taken into consideration in deciding 
the claim of a descent from a Rajput clan 
are; — (1) the date when a migration is said 
to have taken place, and (2) the conditions of 
the migration, e. g., different versions of the 
same story and their probablity. 

With these three points of enquiry before 
us in the case of the Vizianagram family, we 
find that the first point is decidedly against 
the theory of Rajput descent. The name 
Rajput was not in existence in the 6th 
century, and even if a migration into the 
Krishna valley is admitted at that time from 
some unknown place in Northern India, it is 
not possible to connect such people with 
genuine Rajputs of the divine Agnikulas of 
ieiends* The subsequent Rajput intermarriages 
of "the family are no proof of its descent,, as 
, bn nil Mugs becmme Kshatriyas, genea- ' 
provided for them as kte as the 
_ Iffe- .and' • the 17th centuries (the Koches . 

■ of’ Euon' Blbat^and the ’.^hbms of , Assam) 



and in the nineteenth century most prince?* 
became Rajputs. Inspite of the inherent 
defects in the story provided by the agents- 
of the Vizianagram Estate to the compilers- 
of the Imperial Gazetteer, it contains certain 
important pieces of informatiori, and if they 
are carrect and authentic they ought to* 
prove the real descent of the family. The 
name Madhavavarmaii Is very suggestive,. 
Several chiefs of that name beionging to the 
Sailodbhava family ruled over the Koogoda- 
maodaia in the seventh country. One of 
them, the subordinate of Sasanka, king of 
Gauda, was alive in 619 A. D., a date not 
very far removed from the traditional date 
of the migration of the so-called Rajputs ioto 
the Krishna valley. Madhavavarman-Sainya- 
bhita was not a Rajput, but he was a king 
and his people ruled over Java and Sumatra 
when the Rajputs of the bluest blood were 
still wandering Gujars or unconverted 
Hun as. 

The chiefs of Patna and Sonpur claim to 
be descended from the Chauhans or Chaharna- 
nas. The story of their migration is of 
interest and provides us with an impor* 
tant specimen of the evolution of Rajput 
pedigrees of Orissan chiefs in the British period: 
of Indian history. So far as I know, no- 
Orissan chief has been able to produce any 
genuine records in support of their claims to- 
Rajput descent. The entire claim of the- 
Patna-Sonpur family is based on legend ani 
tradition which varies from time to time 
with the w^hims of the individual, either the- 
chief or his officer. The earliest record of 
the genealogy of the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur 
family is to be found in the narrative of the 
English traveller T, Motte who was deputed 
by the East India Company to the “Diamond 
mines at Sumbhulpur” in 1766. His journal 
was printed in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 1799, Motte says : — 

‘'Sumbhulpoor was founded by Bulram 
Dakee of whom they relate the following 
history. About two centuries are past 
since a company of Hindus sat out from 
the banks of the river Sommer in the 
province of Izmir, on a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Jaggernut. On their return the 
whole party was murdered, except one 
woman who made her escape to Patna, a 
place thirty coss south from hence, at that 
.time the capital of this part of the country. 
She supported herself with begging until her 
SOB. grew, up, who shewed , such . a happy 
.-feptes for ' learning;, and- such dexterity afc 
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hh exercises, that the fiafali adopted hira. 
When he succeeded, he built this place, and 
made it his residence, calling it Snmbhnlpoor, 
from the country of his father. Had his 
family come from the Sommer, he would 
have called it Sommerpoor ; whereas, I should 
think, ha came from Sambhiil, a large city 
in the KohSlla country,’'* 

Mofte foond that the chiefs of Sambalpur 
claimed descent from a man who had come 
from Samhhar, the ancient Sakambliari, the first 
capital of the Chahmanas before they migrated 
to Delhi. He does not say whether the originator 
of the Patna-Sambaipnr-Sonpnr family was a 
Chanhan or a Parihar or a Kachhwaha. We 
reach the next stage in this ma^e of genealogy 
in ‘'the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of 
India’’ by Charles Grant, Nagpur, 1870 
{Second Edition)' 

In this book the ancestor of the Patna- 
Sambalpore-Sonpor family has lost the 
characteristics of a pilgrim to Jagannatb, he 
has^ become the Rajput Eaja of Sambar near 
Jfainpuri. “The Maharajas of Patna claim 
direct descent from a race of Eajpiir Rajas 
of Garbsarabar near Mainpnii and trace it 
tfarongh thirty-one generations. It is alleged 
that Hitambar Singh, the last of these Rajas, 
offended the king of Delhi, and was killed ; 
that his family had to abandon their coun- 
try and fly in every direction ; and that one 
of his wives, who was at that time enednie, 
found her way down to Patna, which was, 
It seems, at that time represented by a 
cluster of eight garbs,’ and the chief of each 
garb took it^ in turn to rule for a day over 
the whole. The chief of Kolagarh received 
the Rani kindly, and in due time she gave 
birth to a boy, who was called Ramai Deva. 
The chief adopted him, and eventually 
abdicated In his favour ; and when it came 
to his turn to rule, be took the first oppor- 
-ttmity of causing the chiefs of the other 
seven garbs to be murdered and setting 
himself up as the ruler over the whole, with 
the titje of Maharaja. ”t 

This statement is certainly based on 
informations supplied to the compiler of the 
Gazetteer by oSiceis of the Patna State. It 
differs ^ malerially from the statement of 
Motte In^ making the ancestor of the family 
a Raja instead of a comparatively insignifi- 
cant private person oi Saoibhar who came 

.. * Asiatic Annua! Register, 1799, pp. 73-74. 
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on pilgrimage to Jaganuath and in making 
him come from Gath Sambar instead of 
Sambhar near Ajmer. Mr. Grant quotes the 
report of Major Impej, which has not been 
' printed ■ as yet but considerable extracts 
from which are to be found in a learned 
paper by Mr. 0. H. Wills, lO.S., on the 
Chhaittsgarh States, published in the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, YoJ, XY. 1919. I have since obtained 
a copy of the original report and I find that 
Mr. Grant’s quotations are not exact and 
Major Impey’s report contains certain state- 
ments which bear on them the hall-mark o! 
untruth. lYriting on the 29(:h May, 1863, 
Major J. B. Impey states ; — 

“a The Maharajahs of Patna claimed 
direct descent from a race of Rajput Rajahs 
of Garh Sambai — near Mynpooree and count 
back the individuals of this race for thirty- 
two generations. 

“3. It is narrated that these Rajahs used 
to be in constant attendance at the court of 
Delhi till the last, named Hitambar Sing, 
having intrigues and run off with one of the 
king’s daughters, was pursued and killed 
and his family forced to fly. Amongst the 
wives of this Rajah was one who, escaping, 
arrived enceinie, in Patna, and found refuge 
with the chief of Kholagurh, being one of the 
8 garh s, as marginally noted and which at 
that time alone formed the territories of 
Patna, being comprised within the three 
rivers, TJng, Mahanuddy and Tel and bounded 
on the west by Khurriar {a possession then 
of Jeipoor) and Briodanawaguih ; and 
the chiefs of which took it in turns a day 
at a time to exercise foil authority, as Rajah, 
over the whole. She was placed in charge 
of the said chief’s Brahmin at Eamoor and 
there gave birth to a boy, named Eamaee 
Deo. The chief adopted the boy-^-and subse- 
quently on his coming of age, himself being 
sick and weary of rule, resigned his position 
to him. Eanaaee Deo soon after this succeed- 
ed in murdering the other seven chiefs, 
and usurping to himself the whole and 
permanent authority in Patna. Finally he 
married a daughter of the ruler of Orissa 
through whose influence and power he was 
enabled to maintain his usurped position.” 

The difference between the statements 
lecoided by Motte in 66 and Impy in 1863 
is very great. The State officials had become 
bold enough to claim that this supposed petty 
chief of Mainpuri had become of sufficient 
importance to intrigue with a princess of 
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ha Royal HoBse of Delhi. There is a 
greater amouot of differeDce with regard to 
the date of the mlgratioo of the ancestor of the 
farnHy. Motte stated that the ancestor of the 
family came to Orissa a conple of centuries 
before his time ( 17()6), say in the middle of 
the s^teenth century. At this time Akbar 
was on the throne of Delhi, Will any 
pspectable scholar admit today that Hitamber 
Sing, a petty Jaigirdar or military adven- 
turer, intrigued with the daughter of the 
great Mpghal Emperor ? Grant quotes the 
names of 26 generations of the chiefs of 
ratna up to his time. Impey quoted 25 up 
m Vajra-Hiradhara Deva who died in 1762. 
Eyen ifwe take 20 years to be the 
duration of the rule of a chief 
name^ Hitambar Sing, the reputed ^ 4 , 

Kamai Deva, to be a contemporary of Akbar. 
necessary 

additional information to State historiographers 
and compilers of Gazetteers in order to 
coyer this defect. Let us turn to the next 
editions of the District Gazetteer. It should 
be sufficient at this stage to note that a sugges- 
tion of Motte made in 1766 and recorded 
and printed in 1799 was sufficient to put 
the State officials on their guard in 1863 
and 1870 ; that Somer near Ajmer of their 
tradition may be Sambhal a great Rohilla 
stronghold. Therefore, in all subsequent 
information” supplied to British officials 
they stuck loyally to Sambhal and gave the 
Sambhar of the artless 
Cbhamkaran” of 1766 who supplied facts 
as he knew them to Motte. In between 


attempted to cover the deficiencies of their 
predecessors. This is to be found in the 
Bengal Provincial Gazetteer, containing the 
account of the feudatory states of Orissa.. 
This volume, printed at the Bengal 

Secretariat Press, was edited by Mr. L. E. B. 
Cobden-Rarnsay, L G. S. I have not seen a. 
more glaring instance of carelessness on the 
part of an editor. Mr. Gobden-Ramsay has 
permitted himself to be hood- winked by bis 
own subordinates as well as many of the 
State officials. He has failed to consult 
printed books on the subjects on which he 
was writing and was careless enough to rely 
entirely on his Indian subordinates. Hia 
average predecessor Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, I, G. S., 

we cannot who compiled the Gazetteer of the District 

father of of Sambalpur, is no better in comparison. 

*. We can detect even now that some sort of 

necessary now to furnish intrigue was being carried on between the 

petty chiefs of Orissa for the establishment 
of their Rajput ancestry and one party got. 
hold of^ the subordinate establishment of 
SQtne British office and managed to introduce 
their version of the ancestry of their own 
chiefs to the detriment of their opponents.. 
Messrs. O’Malley and Gobden-Ramsay, totally 
obli’^ious of facts as recorded by Impey and 
Qra^^ on these particular points, printed th^ 
“informations” supplied to them by the State* 
officials through their Indian clerks. W& 
find two of them mentioned by O’Malley in 
a footnote on p, 23 of the Gazetteer of the 
Sambalpur District, printed in 1909. am 
indebted to Babu Satyabadi Padhi and Babu 
Hand Kishore Bohidar of Sambalpur for 
assistance in preparing this account of the 
legendary history of Sambalpur.” * It was 
the interest of the Sonpur-Sambalpur party 
to prove that Mayurbhanj and Keonjhat 
were at one time their dependencies and the 
editor of the Gazetteer quietly printed these 
names among the 18 dependencies of 
Sambalpur. f He did not consider it 
necessary to look into the authenticity of 
the claim of the Patna-Sonpur group, Mr. 
Gobden-Ramsay proved himself to be far 
more adaptable to the needs of the Sonpur- 
Patna party. He admitted everything placed 
before him to be true and gave the stamp- 
of truth to these statements by includiog 
them in the Gazetteer. His book gave the 
chiefs of Patna and Sonpur some right to 


Bengal District Gazetteer, Sambalpur, 1909, 
t Ibid, p. 22. 
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claim that their ancestor came to Orissa 600 
years ago, ei, in the begioaing of the 14tli 
centory instead of the middle of the 16th 
(p. 22), it admitted the lodependence aod 
existence of the petty chiefs of Son pur at 
the end of the 12th centniy by the acceptance 
of the following ' statements : is said that 

the third monarch of the line, between 1175 
and 1202, measared his kingdom from the 
Hoghly to the G-odav'ari and from the Sea 
to the frontier of Soopur, the state which 
adjoins Band on the West” * There is no 
evidence of the existence of Soopur or 
Patna as separate States in the 12th century 
or of the migration of the ancestor of the 
present houses in the 14th. 

Mr. Cobden-Kamsay has also provided a 
second line of ancestors for the Sonpor-Patna 
group of chiefs by stating another legend 
according to which one Hamir Deva fled 
from Gaih Shambar and established himself 
at Manikgarh in the hills of Ehariar. He 
went to fight and was killed. He had seven 
queens, six of whom became Satis. The 
seventh was pregnant and found refuge in the 
forest between Patna and Ehariar. She was 
protected by the aborigines of the Binjhal 
tribe and her son was Ramai Deva.f The 
uncertainty of the Eajas of Patna and 
Soopur about their ancestry aod their 
eagerness to ensure their descent from 
Rajput stock is proved by their inclusion of 
two different lines of ancestors on the same 
page of the account. Evidently there was 
some one behind one of the parties who had 
suflBcient knowledge of ancient Indian History 
and Epigraphy to understand the value of 
the^ futile suggestion that Sambhal near 
Maiopuri was the original home of the so- 
called Chauhans of Patna-Sonpur and not 
Sambhar or Sakambbari in Rajputana. § 

The claim to Rajput descent of the 
Sonpur-Patoa family entered into a new 
phase In the last quarter of the century from 
the present day. This attempt was headed 
by a respectable scholar, Mr. B. C. Maziimdar, 
formerly a lawyer of Sambalpor aod at 
present a lecturer in the Post-Graduate 
Department in Arts of the Calcutta University 
and a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. 
Mr, Ma^iumdar^s first work on this subject 
was published in 1911 and is entitled “Sonpur 

* Bengal District Gazetteer, Orissa Feudatory 
States, p. 23, ■ ^ 

' ■ '^lUd,p,284. 
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in the Sambalpur tract” In Chapter T£ Mr.^ 
Maisumdar says : '‘the legendary account of 
the Ohohan Rajas is that one Humeru of 
the family of Prithviraj of Delhi, having 
lost his position at Maiopuri in Upper 
India during the time of the Mahoroedau 
rulers, came with his queens to the borders* 
of Patna State and established a little 
principality of his in that locality. How 
this Rajput adventurer came upon this far- 
off tract after travelling many hundred miles 
through rugged hills and dense forests is not 
now easy to ascertain.” (p.44-45). This 
account differs from the previous 
“Informations” supplied to the compiler of 
the Bengal Gazetteers, of Sambalpur, and 
the Orissa Feudatory Tracts, published in 
1909, in the fact that the pilgrim of unknown 
caste described by Motte in 1766 who had 
become a Chauhan of Sambhal near Mainpuri 
in Impey's report of 1863 and Grant’s 
Gazetteer in 1870 and who had gone up at. 
least three huudred years anterior in date 
than the date given by Motte, now becomes 
a member of the family of Prithviraja. Mr., 
Mazumdar perhaps does not know that the 
Chahamanas continued to rule over the 
North-Eastern portion of Rajputana after the 
fall of Delhi and Ajmer in 1192-93. So it 
became convenient to make Humeru, and 
Hitambar Sing, come to Orissa instead of 
following the fortunes of Hari Singh or 
Hammira I of Ranastambhapura or Raothambhor 
in the Jaipur State. It also became conven- 
ient for Mr. Mazumdar through the accommo- 
dation of Messrs. Cobden-Ramsay and 
O’Malley to assert that Mayurbhanj and 
Eeonj bar once acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Chauhan Rajas of Patna and Sambal- 
pur. He says on p. 48 : “some old records 
disclose the fact that the Chauhan Rajas of 
Patna aod Sambalpur issued orders of demand 
of Revenue upon some chiefs of Eeonjhar 
and Mayurbhanj. it is to be regretted that 
no trace of these records can now be ob- 
tained, though they were inspected either by 
Sir A. Grant himself or by his responsible 
assistants some time previous to 1862 
There is 7io mention of such records in the 
Gazetteer of the Central Provinces either in 
the first edition of 1863 or in the 
second edition of 18.0. Mr. Mazumdar 
henceforth can only be regarded as the 
historiographer of the chiefs of the Patna- 
Sambalpur-Sonpur group of chiefs and not 

Sonpur in tJm Sambalpur tract, p» 
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a critical scholar. The next feat attempted 
by Mr. Maznmdar "was in 1925 in his “Orissa 
in the Making”, published by the University 
of Calcutta. Here he aecepis as correct the 
statements in the Bengal Gazetteers of 1909 
and 19)0 that “so early as the 12th or 13th 
century A.. D. one Humeru of the family of 
the Chohan Kajputs of Mainpuri in the 
United Provinces came to Patna with his 
wife” >p. 219). The most important addition 
in this instalnsent is that “the son of Humeru 
born in Patna State became by his mythical 
powers the chief of the eight Maliiks who 
had the government of Patna and Sambalpur 
in their hands and thus established the 
Chohan rule in the Kosala coantry by being 
installed at Gad-Sarabar.” (p. 220). The only 
proof in support of the statement which Mr. 
Mazumdar can quote is the acceptance of 
this tradition by the Maratha Rajas of Nagpur 
and by Major Impey. As if any of the 
fihonslas or their officers were in a position 
to ascertain the true Rajput origin of any 
family ! In the British period the story of 
Motte stands out distinctly as the only 
correct version of the ancestry of the Patna- 
Sambalpur-Sonpnr group of chiefs among 
the number of accounts supplied to writers 
like Messrs. Impey, 0. Grant, Cobden-Ramsay 
and O'Malley. Every true scholar will grieve 
to find the respected name of Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar included in this group. The 
chiefs of Patna-Sarabalpur-Sonpur group were 
descended from a pilgrim of some unknown 
caste who came on pilgrimage from Sambbar 
to dagannath in the earlier part of the 16th 
century, founded a kingdom which later on 
became powerful and began to claim Rajput 
origin and who, with the help of British 
■Gazetteer writers, have now become the 
agnates of Prithviraja II of Delhi and 
Ajmer. 

I shall take only one other instance among 
ihe chiefs of Orissa, ?•«., that of Mayurbhanj. 
The Bhanjas of Orissa were independent 
monarchs in the time of Banabhanja I. This 
chief began as a semi-independent ruler 
sometime in the 8th century A. D. Prom 
the rank of a lanaka he rose to be a 
Maharaja and his descendants ruled over 
almost the whole of Orissa from modern 
Maymbhanj to the Gnmsnr Taluka of the 
Gijujam-Berbampur . district of Madras. 
Many chiefs of Orissa still call themselves 
Bhanfas and rple over many of the Gicpftjat 
■States and Zamindaries. Tt>e pnesent 
■of Mayurbhanj, in|!tiB^d ; of' dlaitpiBf 


from the ancient Bhanja kings of the 
inscriptions, started a new theory about their 
descent in the British period. E^ddentlj the 
Oriya ''Chhamakara??a'^ of Mayurbhanj and 
the allied group of chiefs were neither 
so intelligent nor so forward as those of 
the so-called Chauhan chiefs of Patoa-Sambal- 
piir-Sonpur. The theory they started was 
very fallacious and therefore it immediately 
became open to attacks of the writers of their 
opponents. Mr. Mazumdar says; “it is narrated 
that a son of a celebrated Man Sing of 
Jaypur in Kajputana came to Furl and got 
the zemindari or Hariharpur on marrying a 
daughter of the then Gajapati Eaja of Pori 
and that sobseqaentiy the eldest son of this 
adventurer became the ruler of the northern 
half of the State and the second son became 
the proprietor of the southern half, which 
developed into the State of Keonjhar. It 
is also stated that Jay Sing after the 
the acquisition of Hariharpur conquered 
Mayuradhvaja, then holding the Gadi at 
Bainanghati in the western part of the State, 
and thus effected a territorial extension. 

The new ruler after this acquisition of terri- 
tory assumed the surname of Bhanja as a 
measure of policy. The absurd dates record- 
ed in the family annals may be wholly dis- 
regaided, as the Temple of Jagannath and 
the progenitors of the Gajapati Eajas were 
not in existence earlier than the middle of 
the 12th century A.D.’' (pp. 119-'20V’ The 
statements of Mr. Mazumdar are perfectly 
correct. In Mr, Cobden-Kamsay’s Gazetteer 
of the Feudatory States of Orissa it is stated 
that ‘‘the Mayurbhanj State was founded 
some 13 hundred years ago by one Jai Sing 
who was a relative of the Eaja of Jaipur in 
Eajputana. Jai Sing came on a visit to the 
shrine of Jagannath at Pori and married a 
daughter of the then Gajapati Eaja of Orissa 
and received Hariharpur as a dowry. Of 
his two sons, the eldest Adi Sing, held the 
Gadi of the Mayurbhanj State. the Annals 
of the Mayurbhanj Eaj family, however, say 
that Jai Sing came to Puri with his two 
sons Adi Sing and Jati Sing, the elder of 
whom was married to a daughter of the Puri 
Eaj.” (p. 239). The Eajputs were not in 
existence as a generic clan in the 6th century 
A.D. and the Kachhwaha State of Dhundhar, 
Amber or Jaipur was not in existence at that 
time. Therefore the, “information” supplied 
cc>mpi!er of the ‘ Gazetteer was totally 
■wroig. The attempt of .the ■ modern chiefs 
the affix Bhanja of Orissa can, therefore^ 
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be regarded only as a very ili-coticeived 
attempt to obtain Eajpiit ancestry. The 
"‘Chhamkaran” of the Mayiirbhanj State was 
not eqaipped in Bajpiit history or anoiant 
lodian chronology and therefore, he mads 
statements to the compiler of the Ga^setteer 
which would make arjy other man blush in 
the 20th century. 

What, then, is the real origin of these 
claims to Eajput ancestry on the part of the 
chiefs of Orissa ? Tizianagram is certainly 
not ill Orissa but I have included it within 
this enquiry because it fell within the zone 
of influence of Orissa op to 1550 and in the 
sootherrimost limit on the eastern coast 
within ..which Eajput ...origin .is. claio3.6d ..by 
Indian chiefs. In all three cases we find 
that a date is claimed for the migration 
when the Eajput had no existence and when 
the migration ccuild not have taken place. 
The connected circumstances are such as to 
make the migration theory absolutely impro- 
bable. In the case of Patna only persistent 
and intelligent attempts have been made by 
State officials and state historiographers to 
make the claim more acceptablf3 in the light 
of modern research, but older records of 


loglish writers and modern discoveries in ao» 
oiact Indian chronology have proved these.elaim^ 
to be entirely false. The only cause which 
I can assign for this craze for Rajput origin 
is the preponderance of the EajputS' as 
warriors and mercenaries in the 17th century 
when under the Mughals they spreiid their 
fame from Balkh to Assam and from 
Kashmir to Ahmadoagar. Rajputs of Malwa 
entered the service of the Sultans of 
Ahmadnagar and Golkonda and there was 
a rush for Eajpai ancestry ail over India 
even on the part of princes whose blood 
was blue when the Agnikuia Rajput was 
a barbarian clothed in his war paint. The 
real origin of the Bhanja chief of Mayur- 
bhanja is now being recognised by critical: 
scholars like Rai Bahadur Rarnaprasad 
Chanda* and Sai Bahadur Hira Lalf We 
must close our enquiry regarding the Rajput 
origins of Orissa at this point. And at a 
subsequent date we must take up the Rajput 
origins in Berar and the Maratha country. 

* Anmml Report of the Arehaeologwal Survey' 
of India. 1922-23. ; and 1923-24, 

t Epigraphia Indioa Vol XVIIL p. 290, 
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class of his owh people, viz., the Kshatriyas, 
and later when they succuaibed to inter- 
necine fend, and the superior prowess of 
foreigners he was quite content to be ruled 
■by the latter. All that he longs for is like 
the herbivorous wild beasts of the forests 
to be let alone with his family to eke out 
his life in peace and passivity. He must 
exert himself to cultivate land because he 
must eat. He must eat because it is ordained 
by nature that he must do so in order to 
live. He would even fain not to eat at all 
in order to avoid having to exert himself 
and at best he will exert only fust enough 


of the best thought in a nation. So ulti- 
niatoly th© blajue for this dofocfe or virtoo 
or the Hindus — from whichever point of 
view you may look at it - comes to their 
own nature. Jhe doctrines of contenment 
passivity, future _ birth, unreality of this 
world, asceticism, chaturvarnashram” 
etc, took root and flourished among us 
because they found fruitful soil there. These 
doctrines were not imposed on the Hindus 
by any outside agency and the nation as 
a whole has not been inveigled or 
constrained to accept them, involving as 
they do the relegation of the majority of 
the population to dumb servitude or to timid 
trade and commerce entirely at the mercy 
of the ruling minority. When the latter 
could not withstand the onslaught of more 
aggressive foreigners, the whole nation sank 
into servitude practically without a murmur. 

This does not mean that the Hindus are 
morally or mentally cowards ; for cowardice 
is different from timidity. On the other 
hand, they are capable of making a stand 
against the heaviest odds in the face of 
practically certain defeat, when they are 
morally convinced that it is right to oppose. 
This explains the innumerable heroic deeds 
performed by the Rajputs and other castes 
and recorded in history. This explains the 
Jauhar performed by Rajput wives and 
the _ practice of safi so common when the 
came here. This explains the innume- 
rable deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice 
described in the Furanas. This also ex- 
plains _ the phenomenal success of Mr. 
Gandhi’s passive resistance movement. But 
by instinct the Hindu will try to avoid ail 
strife and danger. His hand will not rise 
automatically to strike another, be he even 
his assailant _ and enemy. Nay, it will not 
rise even to give the “coup de grace” to a 
dying animal to end its agonies ! 

That the organisation of Hindu society 
whereby the majority are content to be 
ruled was not imposed from outside but was 
entirely in consonance with the in.stincts 
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tiOB, etc,, are now appearing puerile and 
childish to many of us. That is why the 
Shudras and untouchables are now dissatis- 
fied with their lot, and that is why move- 
ments like the anti-Brahman movement, 
simply unthinkable a few years ago, now 
flourish. That is also why the Hindu- 
Mohammadan dissensions are now so acri- 
monious. Many Hindus no longer submit 
now to any aggression and some of them even 
show aggressiveness themselves. 

The future will show whether this change 
is for the better or worse for mankind as a 
whole; for, it is sapping the foundations of 
our beliefs and religion, the very superiority 
of which over other faiths arises from its 
affinity to nature, its let-aloneness, its peace- 
fulness, its idolization of contemplation, its 
asceticism, its theory of Karma, its tolerance, 
in short its preaching of in preference to 
both BSf and cW. for the present at any rate 
the change seems to have been prompted 
by the law of self-preservation and the 
survival of the flittest, as the example of 
even the wild beasts shows that the docile 
and meek and helpless species are apt soon 
to be exterminated. 


could the Hindus be expected to be allowed 
to remain in perpetual enjoyment of such 
a beautiful and desirable continent as 
India ? Consequently, the Huns, the Creeks, 
the Scythians, the Mohammedans and the 
Europeans all came in their turn and 
established their sway over the docile and 
unopposing Hindu. And yet the Hindu 
social organisation held together ! The 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans, themselves the 
helots of the foreigners, still continued to have 
their own helots, viz., the Shudras and the 
untouchables. But with the coming of 
the Europeans there is a change. No doubt, 
they too like their preceding invaders im- 
posed their sway over the Hindus. But 
their attack against Hindu thought was 
more formidable than the attacks of their 
predecessors, the Mohammedans. The Huns 
and Scythians did not count at all, as they 
themselves succumbed to the enchantment of 
the Hindu thought. And so gradually and 
at first imperceptibly, the western ideas 
began to infiltrate into the minds of the 
people and to alter their very nature. That 
is why the old theories of predestination, 
contentment, avoidance of action, oontempla- 
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T he recruitment of the Civil Servant 
constitutes an important problem of 
government to-day. Upon his integrity 
and efficiency depends largely the excellence 
of an administrative system. His ability, 
his sense of responsibility, and his devotion 
to duty, all go to make up the character of 
a government. It is only natural, therefore, 
that all reasonable attempts should be made 
to invite the best talent of a country to the 
Civil Service. All appointments should be 
made on the principle of “career open to 
talent” Before the fifties of the last century, 
however, the patronage system, which is the 
very! antithesis of this principle, was uni- 
versally in the ascendant. Both in Europe 
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and across the Atlantic, offices were distri- 
buted only among the friends and relatives 
of the people in power. In England, this 
use of patronage was the most handy means 
of conciliating the supporters either in the 
constituencies or in the House of Commons.^ 
Lower grade offices were generally used in 
influencing elections in particular constitu- 
encies while the higher-grade and the well- 
paid posts were usually reserved for the 
worthless cadets of the ruling families. 2 
This system of jobbing practically “loaded 
the Civil Service with imcompetents, who 
could not be got rid of, lest their patrons 
should lose votes.'’3 This almost hopeless 
condition of the public service in Britain 
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expected to forego this divine right and launch 
upon a new method of appointing its Ci?!l 
Servants. The Company was for long only a 
body of merohant-adveoturers ; its servants 
accordingly were appointed like those of any 
other trading company. The same practice, 
however, coatiniied to be followed even after 
it became the arbiter over vast territories. 
After the battle of Piassey, its political 
importance came to overshadow its commerce 
and by the year 1772 it w^as compelled to 
assume the direct administration of some 
provinces in India. Its agents were all on a 
sudden transformed into public officials and were 
called upon to discharge public administrative 
duties. But even after this revolution in the . 
real status of the Company's officers, their 
recruitment still continued upon old princi- 
ples and methods.^ 

It was always a custom with the Company 
to send out men, very young in age, to this 
country. Men advanced in age and settled 
down to some occupations in their own 
country, would not either consent at all to 
come over to India or insist on such terms as 
would not suit the Company. Besides, young- 
er men only were likely to adopt themselves 
to the Indian atmosphere and environnaent 
Older people would lose the pliability of their 
character and temper and feel out of element 
in an alien atmosphere. The practice of 
sending out only young boys to India was, 
therefore, continued. And what is more, it 
was regularised and sanctified by parliamentary 
statutes. Within these restrictions of age- 
limits, the Company could appoint any person 
to its service in India. Educational qualifi- 
cation was, really speaking, no essential con- 
dition for an appointment to a writership or 
cadetship. Relatives and friends, whatever 
might be their academic status, were ship- 
loaded to India to administer the Company’s 
possessions. At the start of the last century, 
Lord Wellesley, the newly appointed Governor- 
General, felt the anomaly of , this position of 
the Company’s officers. They were called 
upon to discharge highly responsible duties. 
They were to shoulder the most weighty of 
administrative burdens. They were to apply 
themselves to work that demanded a high 
amount of brain power But their general ^nd 
special training was not equal to the task 
they were to fulfil. The Governei-General 
accordingly adumbrated a scheme for starting 
a college at Calcutta, where all the Company’s 
reciijitii on their fipt arrival in this country, 
take a eompr^hensiye training in liberal 


had, however, one saving feature about it 
Although an ■ appointment was made on. the 
principle of party-favouritism, a person, once 
appointed, was not ordinarily removed on 
the turning of the political wheel. He re- 
mained in office generally for life. Removal 
for partisan motives could never be a general 
practice in England.^ 

In America, however, a sjmtem, more 
vicious still, gradually came into being. “To 
the victor belong the spoils” became the 
leading doctrine of politics in the U. S. A. 
A long tenure of office also came to be 
looked upon as detrimental to good public 
service in a democratic country. Every man 
must have a chance to serve his country 
in some public official capacity. “Rotation 
in office,” therefore, caught the imagination 
of the people. However capable, a man 
might prove to be in his office, and however, 
valuable an asset his experience might be to 
the department, he must not stick to the 
position as a permanent incumbent He must 
make room for others who would be waiting 
for the sweets of office which he had enjoy- 
ed so long. Every four years after a 
presidential eieetion, America witnessed, as a 
matter of course, a general sweep of the 
men already in office and the installation 
of new men in their stead.® This practice 
vitiated the American public life for long, 
nor has it yet been completely eradicated. 
The system of rewarding the party workers 
and supporters with a public office degraded 
the politics of the country and corrupted 
the administration. In an atmosphere of 
constant wirepulling and canvassing for the 
“spoils,” efficiency and honesty of the civil 
service were absolutely irrelevent and out 
of the question.^ Men were put into a job, 
not that they were fitted for it, but that 
they must be rewarded with it at any rate 
for the service they had done to the party. 

In Canada also, a similar politick prin- 
ciple was for long in the ascendant “We 
must support our supporters”— was the 
Canadian counterpart of the American maxim. 



BECBDITMINT OF THS.OITJL SMTfOl 


Arfs and pursue a course in oriental ^ studies. 
Ihe Company's authorities in England, 
however, turned down this far-reaching plan 
and only consented to maintain at Calcutta 
an institulion purely for Indian studies. 

But although the broad plan of Wellesley 
did not appeal to the court of directors, they 
could not resist the demand for a better 
training of their nominees. In the year 1806 
they staited a college at Hailebury, some 
miles off from London. The young men, 
nominated to the covenanted civil service in 
India, had all to undertake a systematic 
course of studies in this institution. And 
no one was given the appointment unless be 
bad passed four terms at the college.’^ The 
training it Hailebury was quite comprehen- 
sive and alhsided. They' got acquainted with 
the broad principles of European Arts and 
Sciences and at the same time acquired 
physical and athletic habits which stood 
them in^^ good ■ stead out- here in lodia.^^ 
Besides, **fhe spirit of camaraderie which it 
(Hailebury) fostered’"'^^ contributed a good 
deal to the enjoyment of their official life in 
this country. **Hailehuiy formed a tie which 
the vicissitudes of official life could never 
break.*^^^ But ‘this strong espirit de corps 
had its drawbacks. The interests of the 
country were too often postponed to the 
interests of the service/’ The Hailebiirians 
came out to this country in an organised 
band with almost the attitude of the officers 
of an army of occupation. They looked 
upon themselves as the representatives of a 
superior civilization and a governing people. 
Their authority was hence to be undisputed 
and their methods of administration infalli- 
ble. ^ Their attitude came to be dictatorial, 
and the extreme aggressiveness and haughti- 
ness, which "are associated even to-day with 
the Indian Civil Service, are really the legacy 
of the Haileburians. This spirit of hauteur and 
stiffness was not only fostered by the conge- 
nial atmosphere of Hailebury but also by the 
environments and, the traditions of the 
families from which they come. During 
their regime, the covenanted' civil service 
really constituted 'That sacred college of sons 
and nephews,”^^ Only young men, saturated 
with Anglo-Indian Ideas and brought up in 
Anglo-Indian .traditions, could ■ enter the 
Icdiap Service. They .looked, upon .India as 
their birlliright and developed a harrow out- 
look ,, towards Indian affairs.^*^ ", 

, , _ The Charter Act of 1833 completely broke 
the monopoly of the. Company’s trade in the 


East and henceforward it simply remained 
a ‘‘patronage bureau/’^^ The attention of the 
public now came to be more persistently 
.drawn to this ' anomalous situation,, and an 
agitation was set on foot to ’ take away this 
patronage from the clutches of the Company- 
The sweets of India office which had so 
long been enjoyed by a few Anglo-Indian 
famlies would now be made accessible to the 
nation at large. Accordiogly twenty years 
later, when the Charter came to be renewed 
in 1853, the Directors of the Company were 
divested of their Indian patronage. A com- 
mittee was appointed forthwith with Lord Macau- 
lay as the chairman. Of the other members, 
Benjamin Jowett, later the Master of Balliol, 
was the most distinguished. This Committee 
was to draw up a detailed scheme for the 
future recruitment of officers to the Indian 
Civil Service. It supported the principle of 
open competitive examination as the exclusive 
channel of recruitment. ‘'Hitherto the 
admissions have been given by favour’^ 
observed its Report, ‘‘They are henceforward 
to be gained by superiority in an intellectual 
competition/’^^ 

The principle of competitive examination 
as a method of recruiting public servants, 
has never been given a unanimous support 
by the public. Many would point out that 
this system v/ould encourage cramming in 
the candidates and bring into the public 
service only the most efficient and suecees- 
ful of the crammers.20 The general ability 
and true fitness for work of the candidates 
would not be properly judged by this method. 

It iSj of course, very difficult to judge to- 
day as to who w'ould make a successful 
officer in the future. But it can be presumed 
at the same time that a young man who 
has carried off the prizes at the School and 
the College, who has displayed so far the 
greatest amount of acuteness and industry 
would also maintain his calibre and ambition 
in the public service. Most of the luminaries 
in the Houses of Parliament, at the Bar and 
at the, , Bench were highly distinguished in 
their academic careers. The foundation of 
their future was laid at the school and the 
Hniversity. Their noble ambition and high 
aspiration were stirred and shaped in these 
institutions. It was here that their habit 
and character were formed. It can be 
easily expected, therefore, that those who 
have marked out their name at the school 
and the. University and have now, by dint 
of their merit and industry, come out 
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suecessful in the competitive examination, 
will also impress their personality upon the 
public service.^^ 

The system of competitive examination 
also fits in with the ideals of democracy. It 
ensures the recraitment of the most talented 
of the candidates, no matter from which 
rtin^ of the social ladder they may have 
come. It upholds the principle of ‘"career 
open to talent’^ “which is the essence of 
democracy, as patronage and favour due to 
connexion are the essence of oligarchy.” 22 
In fact, when all points of view are taken 
into consideration the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that competitive examination 
is the best channel of recruiting the public 
servants. 

‘'Competitive examinations, however, may he 
applied in two different and quite distinct ways : 
they may be used to ascertain ability of a general 
nature or ability of a special nature.” 24 

For. quite a long time past, both the TJ. S. A. 
and Canada have revolted against the 
patronage and the spoils system which got 
such a strong foot-hold in those countries. 
And as a counterblast to this obnoxious 
practice of patronage, the system of competi- 
tive examination has been accepted, univer- 
sally in Canada, and partially in the 
TJ, S. A.^^ Blit in both these countries, the 
Pbject of the competitive examination is only 
to discover the immediate fitness of the 
candidates for the work they are expected 
to do. For, almost every vacant post a 
separate examination is held to “test the 
peculiar requirements that may be necessary 
in the office”.^® The candidate who is able to 
satisfy best the examiners with regard to 
the ^ nature of his immediate duty must be 
appointed to the post. He may have some- 
how crammed the details of the Postal Guide 
and Postal Law, but otherwise may lack 
altogether intellectual alertness and general 
culture ; but still he will be given a postal 
appointment to the exclusion of a' candidate 
that may not have been able to pick up the 
details of the guide but may other^wise 
possess ^ capacity add ' ' This 

system is, on the face of it. defectke and 
unscientific. It ignoK|S ' the fict ’ alfeidfter 
. ^ ah ^ officer ’dfipe appoint^ ;wM . Mot 

required to do the duty through’- 


out 


routine buspees 



responsible position that will call for tact, 
initiative and the higher powers of the mind. 
But unless he has a thorough general edu- 
cation, keen intelligence and a capacity for 
rapid assimilation and adaptation, he will be 
quite out of element in his new role. In 
fact, in any career that involves responsible 
administrative work, this system of recruit- 
ment by testing only the immediate fitness 
of the candidates is absolutely at fault. And 
Macaulay’s Committee on the Indian Civil 
Service was quite right in brushing aside all 
questions of immediate fitness and putting 
all the emphasis upon the general information 
and culture of the candidates. The Report 
observes — 

“It is undoubtedly desirable that the 
Civil Servant of the Company should enter 
on his duties while still young ; but it is 
also desirable that he should have received 
the best, the most liberal, the most finished 
education that his native country affords. Such 
an education has been proved by experience ^ to 
be the best preparation for every calling which 
requires the exercise of the higher powers of the 
mind— We believe that men who have beenenagaged# 
up to one or two and twenty, in studies which 
have no immediate connection with the business 
of any profession, and of which the effect is 
merely to open, to invigorate and to enrich the 
mind, will generally be found, in the business of 
every profession, superior to men who have at 
eighteen or nineteen, devoted themselves to the 
special studies of their calling. The most illustrious 
English jurists have been men who never opened 
a law book till after the close of a distinguished 
academic career nor is there any reason to believe 
that they would have been greater lawyers if they 
had passed in drawing pleas and conveyances 
the time while they gave to Thucydides, to Cicero, 
and to Newton. The duties of a Civil Servant of 
the Bast India Company are of so high a nature 
that in his case it is peculiarly desirable thqf an 
excellent general education, such as may enlarge 
and strengthen his understanding should precede 
the special education which must qualify him to 
despatch the business of his Guiehery/^ 


According to the recommendations of this 
Report the competitive examinations for the 
recruitment of the Indian, British and 
Colonial Civil Servants are all held to test 
only the general capacity and the intellectual 
calibre of the candidates. 2 ? The special 
training for immediate duty begins only after 
the candidates have been selected through 
the channel ot this rigid intellectual test. It 
is now admitted on all hands that this prin- 
ciple is quite scientific. It is easy enough 
for an alert and well-stored mind to pick 
up the speckr'^'ti^mremente of,' an, office at 
npticef;^ ;officer/’ who p' 

^ ^.j^gundiiig. in iqine_ branches, o|E libf|alt arts. ; 
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and sciences, who has a disciplined intellect 
and a sharpened common sense, can in a 
short while adapt himself to the reqnirements 
of the balance sheet or affairs of local self- 
Oovernment. 

Now, althongh recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service continued to be made in 
England through this channel of open com- 
petitive examination, all demands^ of Indians 
for holding a similar and simultaneous 
examination in India were brushed aside 
for a considerable period of time. It was a 
very difficult job for Indian candidates to 
cross the seas and sit for the competitive 
examination held six thousand miles off in 
London. The agitation, however, bore no 
fruit. It was pointed out on behalf of the 
Government that, although the principle of 
competitive examination as a method pf 
recruiting public servants quite fitted in 
with British conditions, the Indian atmosphere 
Was too uncongenial for it. 

University life in England was favourable 
to the all-round development of manhood. It 
not only catered to the intellect, but it 
helped the strengthening of character and 
the formation of the physique. Intellectual, 
mental and bodily vigour was developed all 
together. Young men, therefore, who had 
the advantage of training in these universities, 
and who now stood the test of the open 
competitive examination and came out to 
India as Civil Servants were, as a matter of 
course, expected to possess not only the 
intellectual calibre, but also the physical 
vigour and dash which would be called for 
•so much in the public service. Besides, the 
corporate life of a British University which 
blunted so much the angularities of man and 
fostered in him an attitude of give and take, 
was a most important factor in the training 
of the young men now entering the Indian 
I Public Service. The Indian Universities, 

I however, were very poor imitations of the 

I sister British institutions. Corporate life was 

i ill-developed or absolutely undeveloped. 

I Physical training went by default. Only the 

intellect was somehow cared for. Under 
these circumstances, it was out of the 
question that young graduates of these 
Universities would prove to be successful in 
administrative work, simply because at the 
age of 21 or 22 they stood an intellectual 
test. ® 

Besides, all the classes and groups of the 
fodisu |»eople had not taken kindly to 
Vacation. The Mahomedans were 


simply lagging behind. And of the Hindoos, 
too. only some particular classes were taking 
advantage of western education. Hence 
even if the open competitive examination 
which was looked upon in the West as the 
hand-maid of democracy and equahtyj, was 
introduced in India, it would not be able to 
create an opportunity for all classes and 
creeds; only some particular groups would 
profit by it. 

The situation has changed considerably 
since the above view was maintained and the 
stronghold of higher education has been 
stormed by members of all communities alike. 
To meet the new circumstances^ a competitive 
examination has been held in India since 
1922 for the recruitment of some ofificers to 
the Indian Civil Service. This competition is 
limited to the Indian candidates alone. But 
the competition is not an open one as in 
England. It is limited to the candidates 
, accepted by the Public Service Commission 
on the recommendation of the different pro- 
vincial Governments. And the provincial 
Governments do not recommend the can- 
didates simply with an eye to their physical 
and intellectual qualifications. Political con- 
siderations come in at once. And, as could 
be only expected, candidates academically 
distinguished and physically fit, have been 
in many cases left out of the examination 
arena for grounds not adduced. This has 
taken away considerably from the efficacy of 
the competitive system. Competition loses 
much of its force if it is not an open one. 
The principle of Competitive Examination 
has been devised only to bring into the 
public service the best available talent of the 
country. If, however, just at the outset, 
many of the gifted candidates are shat out 
altogether, its object gets at once defeated.. 
It is high time, therefore, that the authorities 
should go the whole hog and throw open 
the doors of the examination to all who are 
physically lit and academically up to the 
mark. 


h See Ramsay Muir— -Peers and Bureaucrats, 
pp,. 32-35. 

\ Later on when all other departments accept- 
ed the principle of competitive test for appointing 
their officers, the Foreign Office stuck to its old 
gun and as such it was described by John Bright 
as the oufc-door-relief department of the English 
aristocracy.” See Laski — Qrammar of Polities, 
p. 398, 

®. Ramsay Muir Peers and Bweauerats, p. 35. 

*. See A. L. Lowell — 'ilte Government oi 

England, Vol. I, p. 153. 
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See Bryce—The Ameriean Conmonwmlih 
Vd. II m 132-34. ' 

8. "The spoils systein—Iias been for seventy 
years the most potent of all the forces tending to 
biing about the degradation of our politics. No 
republic can permanently endure when its politics 
are corrupt and base, and the spoils system, the 
application in political life of the degrading doc- 
trine that to the victor belong the spoils, produces 
corruption and degradation.” See Theodore 
Roosevelt Adminisiraiion* Civil Service (1902), 
p. 5. 

I See R. M. Dawson— TA© Principle of Official 
IndependeMce, p. 90. 

Ibid, p. 91. 

See A. L. Lowell and H. M. Stephens— 
Coloytial Civil Service (1900), pp. 7-8. 

^0 C/3tatutes 24 Geo. IIL 0 25 Secs. 42,43,63, & 33 
Geo. IIL C 52, See. 56,57 See Lowell and Stephen— 
Colonial Ciml Service (1900), pp, 8-9. 

See Peter Auber — Analysis of the con- 
stitution of the Easi-India Company (1826), pp. 
165-166. 

This was demanded by the statute of 1813. 
See Auber.p. 626. 

See Sir George Trevelyan— Competi- 
Uon- Wallah (2od Edn. 1885). 

Lowell & Stephen— ’Colonial Civil Service 
(1900), p. 308. 

15 Trevelyan— Compeiition-WaUah (1885), 
pp. 6-7. ^ 

Sir "William EnnteiC’— India of the Queen and 
oih^ Essays (1903), a 28. 

/I Sir George Trevelyan— Competition- 
Wallah pp. 12-13. 

38. ‘*The East India Company after 1833 became 
solely a patronage Bureau”, Lowell and Stephen, 
Colonial Civil Service, p. 216. 

19 See the Appendix A in Jbow^eli and 
Stephen Colonial Civil Service, pp, 77-78. 

20 Ramsay Muir Peers and Pnreauerais (1910), 
p. 44. 

21 0 “Look at eveiy walk of life, at this House, 
at the other House at the Bar, at the Bench, at the 
Church, and see whether it be not true that those 


THE SNATAKS OF GUJAHAT TOTAPITHA 


Bt DILKHUSH B. DITANJI 


mHE NoH-co-operation movement of 1920-21 
gave birth to many national educational 
' institutions. The Gujarat Tidyapitha is 
,P||e:,of them. It was established in jSpvem- 
.1920* and th6 inahguratiou ceremony 
was : l»rfcii«ied by Mahi^tma Gandhi Seven 
years have rolled, away and the stteiog 
dayS'-of 1929"M also ’ pasa«d ’ But 
the Gwjeiat* Tidyapitha 


against heavy odds. The fall in the number 
of students in the Vidyapitha may at first 
seem disheartening ; but numbers alone da 
not constitute the strength of an institution.. 
We have to judge the value of the Vidyapitha 
by the quality of the students it has turned 
out The latest figure shows that till now 
the Vidyapitha has turned out 271 Snatak^ 
;^i:aduate,s}T,, Two" ' jears ^ 'ago the Snataks of 


who attain high distinction in the world were 
generally men who were distinguished in their 
academic career. Macaulay in the House of Corn- 
ons in 1833, see Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay by Sir George Trevelyan, p, 585, Again ‘‘the 
ablest man who ever governed India was Warren 
Hastings, and w^as he not in the first rank at 
Westminister ? The ablest Civil Servant I ever 
knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe, and was 
he not of the first standing at Eton ? The most 
eminent member of the aristocracy w^ho ever 
governed India was Lord Wellesley. What was- 
his Eton reputation ? What was his Oxford 
reputation ?” in .1853 Ibid p. 5r?0. 

22 . Ramsay Muir Peers and Bureaucrats (1010),. 
p. 43. 

23. Sidgwick Elements of Pohhcs, pp. 392-394. 

Dawson — Principle of Official Independence^ 

p. 79. 

The first step towards this reform in the 
U. S. A. was taken in lb83. See Bryce— 
American Commonwealth, Vol. 11, P» 139. In 
Canada there was no doubt a movement towards 
Civil Service reform since 1857 bnt a sure step 
was taken only in 1918. See Dawson— Prmcfjpfe 
etc* pp. 74-75. 

Bdiwmix— Principle of Official Independence^ 

p. 84. 

See Lowell — Government of England^. 
VoL I p, 159. 

2®. See the Public Services Commission Beport 
(1886-87), p. 40. 

“Although this system has, on the whole, 
worked well with Englishmen, it is open even 
with them to objections and draw-backs, and to* 
think of applying it to the natives of india is 
nothing less than absurd. Not the least important 
part of the competitive examination of the young 
English man was passed for him by his forefathers, 
who, as we have a right to assume, have trans- 
mitted to him not only their physical courage 
but the powers of independent judgment, the 
decision of character, the habits of thought and 
generally those qualities that are necessary for 
the government of men.” Sir John Strachey'-^ 
India : Its Administration (& Pi'ogress, p. 544., 


THE SNATAKS Of GUJARAT TIDTAPITHA 


the Vidjapitha formed therai§elres^ iato *a 
Soatak Sangli’ {graduates’ assooiatiouX The 
Saogh is stili in its infancy and hence it 
has not yet chalked out definite lines of 
work. But as a preliminary steps to its wider 
activities the Sangha Ims collected very 
valuable information regarding the activities 
of Snatikas wha have left the Yidyapitha* 

The Saiigha has only recently published 
a report of ^ its inquiries in this direction. 
The information published in this report 
throws a flood of light on the quality of the 
Soatakas turned out by the Yidyapitha, The 
main charge against National Kdiication- 
ai loBtitiifions is that they do not open out 
brilliant ‘^^careers” for the Snatakas turned 
out by them. If the term “career” carries 
with it a comfortable and convenient life 
that expresses its value merely in Eupees, 
Annas and Pies the Gujarat Yidyapith has to 
plead guilty to the charge. But if the justifi- 
cation of a National Educational lastitutiou 
is to be measured by the “career” it has 
opened for National service, the Gujarat 
Yidyapitha may well claim to have inspired 
its Snatakas with a real craving for National 
Service. The informations collected by the 
Soatak Sangha bears eloquent testimony to 
the spirit that is working behind the Gojrat 
Yidyapitha, The work that is being done by 
the Yidyapitha deserves a wider publicity, 
because it will show to impartial observers 
the valuable constructive work done by the 
non-co-operating students of the National 
ITniversities in India. 

Out of the 271 graduates the Sangha was 
able to get the needed information from 82 
graduates. The Sangha analysed informa- 
tions received from these Snatakas, and pub- 
lished it in the form of a very valuable 
pamphlet The Snatakas were asked to give 
the whole story of their activities since they 
Joined Gojrat Yidyapitha ; and hence we are 
able to know almost everything about them. 

The critics of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment have always argued that the response 
given by the students to the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded mainly from the working 
up of the emotions and sentiments of the 
impressionable youth. There is some element 
of truth in this remark, but we must also 
know the other side of the picture. In 
answer to the question as to the real motive 
that impelled them to join the Yidyapitha, 
the Snatakas have given various replies. An 
analysis of these replies, gives us the follow- 
ing figures ' 


Disgust for the present system of education 
and a real craving for National Education - 
Faith in the eMoacy of the Non-co-operation 
movement 
Political ferment 

In response to the Oiill of the Nation 
At the inspiration of their relatives 
Sentimental enthusiasm 


The report has published extracts from 
the replies in support of this analysis and 
some of them are worth reprodaction. One 
Soatak writes 

“Non-co-operated, because could not control my- 
self. My family was against it but reiving on my 
strength, launched in the movement. Knew at that 
time that it was a leap in the dark, but was fired 
with the zeal of sacrificing my life to free the 
Nation from its slavery.” 

Another Snatak writes : — 

‘'Realized even at that time that it was a sin to 
remain in the Government School Have still 
retained the same belief. Did not mind loss of 
education. Only wanted to be away from the 
sin. Stone-breaking in the streets considered 
preferable to this sin. Truth of the remark 
realized even now. If unable to do more, this 
opportunity of flying away from the sin was 
eagerly welcomed. Hence non-co-operated.” 

A third Sanatak writes : — 

“Many considerations impelled me to boycott 
the college ; but did not do for one month. 
YTaited for one month to convince myself 100 
per cent of the necessity of the step. This 
precaution was found necessary to avoid future 
repentence.” 

Some students left the college to do 
National Service : “Service of the Mother- 
Land— -the chief Motto.” 

These extracts tell their own tale. They 
at least show the real stuff of some Of the 
students who joined the Yidyapitha. They 
were really inspired by high ideas of 
National Service, and if that is a sentiment 
one must remember the pregnant remark 
made by Napolean that the great movements 
of the world are always based on sentimeot. 

With the Yidyapitha began its chequered 
career. The students joined the Yidyapitha 
not to spin out brilliant academic careers 
but to qualify themselves for National Service. 
The Yidyapitha tried its best to mould these 
students into National servants. The work 
of the Yidyapitha is to be tested not in the 
scales of the numbers and examination results * 
it is to be judged by the quality of Snatakas! 
it has turned out. The pamphlet gives 
very ^ valuable information. The present 
activities of the Snatakas and their 
ideals are analysed and we find that 
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out of 82 Snatakas who had semt m their 
replies 38 are worfciog as Fatiomal servants 
in the different fields of National activities. 
Educational institutions : — 

Gnjarat Yidyapitha 9 

National Schools •** —21 30 

Work for the submerged classes 

Untouchables 2 

Bhils 2 

Kali-paraj 2 

Mill-hands 2 8 


liliWilll# 
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, ■ If 'OBe; carefaIly:'.'',go.es ■■thmigh; the^, ''report 
p'liblished by the Soatak Sangha;lie'', 'will find 
-‘that the'Snatakas '. of the .Gujarat Vidyapitha 
.at least have rendered 'good acoo'ont ,of their 
, ■ -w.ork after their graduatloo... ■ 

|| , .But' .the' real .dest of the spirit whieh 

works '.behind the f'dyapitha' came,, when 
.reeen,tlj',' Gujarat was over-run by unprece- 
'dented ' floods that devastated the garden of 
I . .India,,' and' rendered,' , thousands' of its people 
.homeless ' and' pennyless. We .maj' not 
rind.erestimate the splendid' work , of relief 
done by other volunteers (who again were 
mostly the followers of Mahatma Gandhi), 

■ 'but the work ; clone by ■ the students and 
Professors of the Yidyapitha in Dholka and 
: , the surrounding pl.aces have ' earned the 

■admiration of all. When the floods came, 
the ac«ademic year of the Vidyapitha was in 
Ml swing ; but the regular literary 
<coiirses were postponed, and the students 
went out in haste to the flood- 
stricken area to help the unfortunate vic- 
tims. They did not in the least hesitate 
to act as ordinary scavangers even, and 
wading through deep waters they cleared 
u the dirt of the villages. The Yidyapitha 


may become a laughing stock of the critics 
for the steady decrease in the number of, 
its students year by year ; but if service 
and spirit of love constitute real education, 
the Yidyapitha may not despair of its 
achievements even if the number goes on 
declining. The Yidyapitha may not have opened 
brilliant lucrative careers for its Snatakas — 
it may not have produced intellectual giants — 
but if it has coniributed even something in 
sending out real workers in the cause of 
suffering humanity, it has more than jastified 
its existence. 

As these lines are being written, lovers 
of the Gujarat Yidyapith are making strenu- 
ous efforts to reorganise the institution. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Chancellor of the 
Yidyapith, has decided to spare no pains to 
put life and vigour in the institution ; and 
with the spinning wheel in the centre of its 
educational curriculum, the Yidyapitha pro- 
mises to open a brillirnt future before it by 
earnestly taking the problem of village- 
reorganisation and mass, education in Gujarat 
May the Yidyapitha receive the blessings of 
God in realizing its noble ideals under the 
inspiring guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 


THE SUNSET OF THE OENTURT 

(Written in Bengali on the last day of the last century) 


■'The last sun of the century sets amidst the blood- 
red clouds of the Y^est and the whirlwind of 
' hatred. 

"The naked passions of self-love of Nations, in its 
drunken delirium of greed, is dancing to the clash 
_ of steel and the howling verses of - vengeance. 
Tile hungry seif of the Nation shall burst in a violence 
of fury from its o%vn sbameiess feeding, 

^'For .it has made the wmrld its food, . . 

And licking it, crunching it, and swallowing it in big 
' morsels,.. 

It sw.ells and swells '' , 


Till in the midst of its unholy feast descends the 
sudden shaft of heaven piercing its heart of 
grossness. 

The crimson glow of light on the horizon is not 
T the light of the dawn of peace, my Motherland, 
it IS me glimmer of the funeral pyre burning to 
ashes the vast flash —the self-love of the Nation 
— dead under its own excess. 

The mprniDg waits behind the patient dart of the 
East, Meek and silent. 

RABINDRIFATH TAGORIL 

— From ''Nationalism,’^ 
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What Machinery is doing* to ITs 

Democracy on the Jank-Heap, our school system 
scrapped, culture crucified by mass-production, 
and finally all nations, including America, with 
new cultural and educational values, ruled by 
'“a new social hierarchy based on the facts of 
human nature^’—these are a few of the changes 
which the age of machinery is bringing to civiliza- 
tion, according, to Aidous Huxley, the English 
novelist and critic. And down the rough road to 
these consummations, it seems, America is leading 
the way. Eor good or for evil, the whole world 
is being Americanized, Mr, Huxley tells us in a 
startling article ^on ‘"The Out-look for American 
Culture,’’ to which Emyer's Maga%ine deservedly 
gave the place of honor in its August number. 



Mr. Aidous Huxley 


The writer has made a special study of our esse 
he says, not because we are unique or superior’ 


but because “in speculating on the American future 
one is speculating on the future of civilized 
man.” 

. Machinery, with the larger degree of prosperity 
which its use has brought to the common people, 
Mr.^ Huxley believes, is ushering in a new era in 
which the intelligent minority will have to fight 
for its life against the rule of the unintelligent 
majority. In that era, we are told, “the humani- 
tarianism which professes to regard all human 
beings as equally endowed with moral worth and 
intellectual ability will be looked upon as an 
absurdity,” Americans, he adds, will be slow to 
give up the theory of equality on which their 
nation was founded, but “the growing incapacity of 
political democracy to deal intelligently with 
the ever-more complicated problems of world 
policy will force them to change their ideas about 
government.” Choosing Chicago as a horrible 
example, Mr. Huxley continues— " 

‘Nobody can honestly suppose that a system 
%vhich permits of such things as Mr. Thompson’s- 
election to the mayoralty of Chicago, with all its 
grotesque and outrageous accompaniments, is 
desirable or even in the long run. practicable. The 
revolt against political democracy has already 
begun in Europe and is obviously destined to 
spread. There will be no return to autocracy, 
of course. Government will tend to be concentrated 
in the hands of intelligent and active oligarchies. 
The ideal state is one in which there is a material 
democracY controlled by an aristocracy of intellect 
—a state in which men and women are guaranteed 
a decent human existence and are given every 
opportunity to develop such talents as they possess, 
ana where those with the greatest talent rule- The 
active and intelligent oligarchies of the ideal state 
do not yet exist. But the Fascist party in Italy, 
the Communist party in Russia, the Kuomintang 
in China are their still inadequate precursors. 
Owing to the strength of her democratic tradition, 
America will probably be one of the last countries 
to change her present form of government But. 
in the end the change will come. A country can 
not go on indefinitely being afflicted by Thompson 
elections and antievoiution Jaws.” 

Mr. Huxley, it may be remembered, is a grand- 
son of the man who fought the first battles for 
Darwinism in England, two generations ago. lu 
his effort to discover what the laws of social 
evolution are going to make of our present ins- 
titutions, he begins by regarding machinery as 
chief of the driving forces that are changing the 
world. He grants that we owe many blessings to 
labor-saving machines; that they have brought 
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some decree of leisure and prosperity to almost 
everybody, and that * ‘universal leisure and variety 
of impressions make possible a rich universal 
culture.” But are there any signs that this fuller 
life is coming ? For answer the author says: “Let 
me advise any one who belives in the near 
approach of the social millennium to go to any 
■great American or European city and note what 
the majority of men and women do with their 
new-found ])rosperity and leisure.” We read 
further: 


the use of electric lights on famous buildings. 
Architectural details are thus more clearly revealed 
and the beauty of the structure heightened instead 
of lost in the night. When the maharajah of 
Mysore entertained the viceroy of India recently, 
a feature of the occasion was the iliumination of 
his palace, which glowed like luminous lace. 

—Popular Meckmnes 





*A great many men and women— let us frankly 
ad nut it, in spite of ail our humanitarian and 
democratic prejudices—do not want to be cultured, 
are not interested in the higher life. For these 
people existence on the lower, animal levels is 
perfectly satisfactory. Given food, drink, the 
company of their fellows, sexual enjoyment, and 
plenty of noisy distractions ^ from' ' without, they 
are happy ^ They enjoy bodily, but hate mental, 
exercise. They cannot bear to be alone,, or to think. 
Contemporary urban life, with its jazz bands, its 
negroid dancing, its movies, theatres, football 
matches, newspapers, and the like, is for them 
Ideal lliey can live out their lives without once 
being solitary, without once making a serious 
mental dlort (for the work which most of these 
people do is mainly mechanical and reauires little 
or BO thought), without once being out of sight or 
sound of some ready-made distraction. The notion 
that one can derive pleasure from arduous intellec- 
tual occupations is to such people merely absurd. 
3lore leisure and more prosperity mean for them 
more dancing, more parties, more movies, more 
distractions in general- 3Iost of the inhabitants of 
ancient Rome belonged to this type, so probably 
do most of the inhabitants of modern New York 
ana London. ^ And unless some system of eugenics 
IS practised in the interval, there is no reason to 
suppose that the inhabitants of the great cities in 
the year dOOO A. D. will be radically different” 

—The Literary Digest 


Stone Elephant As Bill Board 
Shows Changes In China 

That modern China is recognizing the impor- 
tance of advertising, even to the extent of tramp- 
ling on the traditions of the past, is shown by 


Splendor Of Oriental Palace 
Magnified By Lights 

How ipdern genius can be applied to emphasize 
the wmders of bygone days is well-illustrated in 


the accompanying illustration. The nationalists 
S' stone elephant near the Ming tombs 
as a - billboard on which to display posters urging 
citizens to put down communism and attend the 
nationalist-party conference. In striking contrast 
to this modern note are the stones on the back 
or the elephant They were tossed there by women 
ancient superstition, signifying that, 
II the stone iodged on the monument, good luck 
would reward the thrower and her next child 

wSd be\orn.^°^'’ ^ 

— Popular Mechanics 
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iBaifs ears. Then eaaie &ree clieks that have 
made mwlc! history. . , 

'Do you hear anytliio.", .Ir. asked the 

yoiiiai< raaa as lie passed . the receivers to his 
assistant 

was the reply, and Gtigliehno Marconi 
knew that lie had heard the letter ■ ‘‘S’’ hurled- by 
wireless across two tlionsand miles of ocean from, 
Foldlim Ensrland. 

Today, twenty-six years since a wireless wave’s 
first: trafis-Atlantie ho|), 3Iarconi finds us living in 
a world of radio. Broadcasting stations entertain 
os and the people of fifty-six other lands. Eighteen 
million radio receiving sets, our ...Department ■ of ■ 
Commerce tells us, bring music and speeches of, 
famous men to 90,00U,000 listeners the world over. 
The other day a photograph was ' dispatched by 
radio to far comers of the earth. ■ Television is 
being perfected, and even radio power seems just 
around the corner. 

Even as Marconi laid down his receivers after 
the first transocean signal, his mind was dreaming 
of these newest radio successes, but he knew then 
that the world would doubt his first achievement. 
It was not until three months later, when Marconi 



Marconi (center) and his assistants, D. S* Kemp 
left) and A. Paget at a far north experimental 
station for wireless in 1903 

T^elved whole messages on a ship taking him from^ 
England to Canada, that the last doubt disappeared. 
From that time on, progress of radio was rapid. 
Wireless telegraph” became “wireless telephone,” 
then Tadio” as we know it Broadcasting stations 
came mto being; then “beam wireless,” modem 
wonder. Now radio waves steer airplanes and 
detet hidden metal ores. 

Despite Ms acMevement it was not with Marconi 
r signaling without wires originated. 

In 1867^ Profe|sar James Clerk-Mhxwell, British 
physicist, based a theory of transmitting electric 
waves upon earlier- experiments of Michael Faraday,. 
Twenty y^rs later Heinrich Hertz in Germany 
g^erated by m«ns of an electric spark gap waves 
that cxiuld be measured. Marconi developed Hertz’s 
invention into a devicse of practical use. • . - 

Degend has it that Marconi, at nineteen, then' a- 


■ student at Boiogoa, first thought of wireless^ 
because his sweetheart’s, Irish mother forbade their 
communication. Ail he has ever, said is, “I wanted 
to com:municate with some one with whom I couid., 
not otherwise communicate.” 

Marconi’s first wireless patent, obtained in 1896, „ 
embodied a “coherer, ’’-“long since replaced by 
vacuum tubes— that used wireless waves to render- 
a tube of iron filings a relay for electric currents, 
and with it familiar coils and instruments thereto- 
fore used by electrical engineers. 

Marconi went to Eogland in 1896 and set up 
experimental stations and in 1899 sent ' wireless- ' 
message across the Channel to Boulogne in France. 
Three years later he came to America to continue- 
experiments and by 1901 twelve ocean liners were 
equipped with his wireless system. 

In August, 1901, the first trans- Atlantic wire- 
less station, with twenty iOO-foot masts canyingr 
its aerial, was nearing completion at Poldhu, 
Cornwall, when it was wrecked by a storm. 

“I was extremely disappointed,” Marconi said,, 
but by the middle of November he had erected ^a. 
makeshift aerial-sixty copper wires converging in 
fan shape at the bottom, suspended from a triangle 
of cables hung in the air. Again Marconi set off* 
for America. 

Inconspicuous press notices told of his arrival, 
in contrast with the columns that were devoted to- 
him when he came to this country last fall 
Marconi, wise for his age— he was only twentyseven 
—knew that if he announced his purpose to span 
the Atlantic be would be a laughing stock. 

On Signal Hill, overlooking St. John’s harbor^ 
Marconi set up his apparatus. He must get a wire, 
a receiving aerial, into the air. A balloon with the-- 
first one was carried off by fierce winds. A huge 
kite bore the second up 400 feet and defied the 
elements. Marconi cabled the operators at Poldhu. 
They were to send the letter “S,” three dots or 
clicks in the Morse code. 

At half past t^velve on that historic December 
twelfth, Marconi heard the signals faintly. At ten 
minutes after one came a succession of S’s of 
unmistakable clearness. Once again Marconi thrilled 
to hear the clicks that day, and again the following:' 
noon. 

Two days later the world was told, Marconi had. 
spanned the ocean. And, as Marconi fully expected,, 
few believed it ! 

Modern engineers have called it a miracle that 
Marconi’s crude apparatus was able to detect at all 
the feeble S’s from the wheezy Poldhu transmitter — 
even present-day stations, they say, might have 
failed to catch them, is it any wonder, then, that 
the startling announcement “OCEAN SPANNED 
BY WIRELESS TELEGRAPH” was met with 
skenticism in 1901 ? 

To reporters, Thomas A. Edison, electrical 
wizard, said frankly, “I don’t believe it.” Dr. Leo- 
De Forest, inventor of another system of wireless, 
telegraph, doubted it. 

In Britain, none dared deny the signals had. 
been sent, but every one doubted their reception. 
Then two dispatches reached the press. The- 
first : 

^ ST. JOHN’S K F., SATURDAY-CONFIRM 
THAT SIGNALS WERE RECEIVED HERS 
THGRSDAY AND FRIDAY DIRECT FROM 
CORNELL RECEIVING WIRE SUSPENDED 
BYAUTE. MARCONI” ^ 
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Stammering 


knd the second : * 

"SINCE hU RCONI HAS STATED OVER HIS 
OWN SIGNATURE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED 
THE SIGNALS FROM ENGLAND I BELIEVE 
HIM AND I THINK THAT HE WILL OARRY 
IT TO A COMMERCIAL SUCCESS. IT IS A 
GREAT AOHIIVIMENT, AND HE IS A GREAT 
EXPERIMENTER, » 

EDISON.’^ 

Marconi went to England, and returning, 
received on shipboard messages from Poldhu, 1.561 
miles away. He set up a new station at Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia, and exchanged messages with 

Polclliu. 

Where Marconi led other inventors were quick 
to follovr—FlemiDg with his "valves” and De Forest 
witli his vacuum tubes : Alexander Graham Bell 
with liis wireless tetephone : Armstrong and his 
successors with their oscillating circuits. By lb2f 
only^ twenty years after Marconi’s ' first .trans- 
Atlantic test, broadcasting wm a fact in America. 
A year later England, France and Germany had 
regular broadcast programs. 

Ccmmereial radio—for "radio” it had now 
become— was making tremendous strides meanwhile. 
In 1916, Marconi started investigating short wave 
radio and low-power, high-speed "beam transmission.” ■ 
As early as May, 1924, Marconi telephoned from 
Poldhu to Sydney Australia by beam radio, his 
voice being clearly received— a little-known event 
far preceding last year's trans-Atlantic phone 
success. 

Now the nevr^ Canada-England and England- 
India beam radio links have shown their unlimited 
possibilities. An experimental line is to link New 
Tork and England. The new beam system has 
already handled 1,000 words a minute in laboratory 
tests, the inventor says. 

The world is getting smaller through radio. 
An American motor car company recently dis- 
patched a wireless photograph of its latest model 
to far corners of the earth A motion picture 
producer in London has just bought the $ 225,000 
movie rights to a New York stage success after 
a conference by trans- Atlantic phone ; his actual 
signature was , Hashed across the sea by radio. 
Latest aids to international communication are the 
new Canada-London phone and direct radio service 
from New York to Belgium, 

'—Popular Science Monthly 


Mirage 


Novel Baby Carriage 


Fata Morgana, famous mirage of the Sicilian coast. . 
Rays through many irregular layers of air of vari- 
ous temperatures rear beautiful castles in the air. 


A thoughtful parent at Brighton, England, hitched 
a parachute to the baby carriage. Result— it enter- 
tains the baby and lightens the nursemaid’s task. 


The trouble with people who stammer is not in 
their tongues, but is caused by the failure of their- 
mngs to abstract sufficient oxygen from the air 
they breathe, according to Professors E. B. Twit- 
myer ^d^H. E. Starr, University of Pennsylvania 
psychologists, who are shown making one of the 
tests that they declare prove their contention 
Measunng oxygen in air from a tank before an4 
after the subject breathed it, they find his lungs, 
close up did not retain normal amount of oxygen 
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Rubber from Cactus Juice Autos Play Leapfrog 





[Hurdiins oae motor ear with another is the stunt 
with which M. Mercui, Belgian dare-devil enter- 
tains, thrill-seeking throngs. In the jump photo- 
graphed, made in a ran off a short ramp, the 
^driver rose more than six feet and the length of 
? his leap was more than sixty-five feet The 
^machines used are specially built for the murppse. 
iThe hard landing after flight would smash to bits 
most ordinary automobiles used in passenger service. 


I)r. John 0. Wiehraann, Los Angeles, is shown 
at the left with tlie juice he extracts from .cactuses 
by boiling, which he declares makes a satisfactory 
rubber substitute. He predicts that his method 
will soon turn cactuses into automobile tires. 


Lightning Shorthand Typewriter 


Bicyclist Has Trailer to Carry Children 


A new French shorthand typewriter prints 
standard characters on a tape at 200 to 250 words 
a minute, said to be fifty percent faster than the 
ordinary method. Light in weight, as the picture 
shows, the machine has t\Yenty-one keys and can 
be operated with one or both hands. It is now in 
use in the Paris courts, the Chamber of Deputies 
and many of the offices. 


It s easy to take the children for an airing when 
you know how I A BYench-man devised this novel 
tpler to be. attached at the back of his bicycle. 
JNow he piles his youngsters in the wide carriage 
spt bupkiw them . na with a strap, and pedals 
«oiif the boulevards. 


Laboratory May Produce Life 

Not many years ago the idea that men might 
ever succeed in duplicating the substance of living 
creatures was regarded as entirely fanciful and 
impossible. Yet today many of the organic com- 
pounds found in living organisnas, such as urea* 
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starch, siifrar and nnmerons others, aetaally have 
been manufactured by chemists in the laboratory. 
Such a thins as the synthetic production of 
materials that go into the structure of our bodies 
turns out to be timte possible with adeiuate skiU 
and knowledge. , „ ^ 

“Why, then,” we may ask, cannot chemists or 
physicists go a step farther and produce life 
itSQlf 

'Far from, denying that such an achievement of 
fWition iH pa3si!)l6, I Hhonid say,, it is probable. 
Jndenl students of omanie chemistry, and bio-' 
('heiiiists who study the foundation material of life 
wiiifik we (tall protoplasm, tell us today that if we 
eoiiki contrive in tlie laboratory to extend the 
manufacture of or^canie compounds until we had a 
mass of protoplasm, and were able to subject it to 
suitable treatment, they would expect it to show 
vitality and to iiiaiiifest one or another of the 
lower' forms of life ! 

From some points of view I regard' that pro- 
position as not only reasonable but probable. The 
reasons are plain. It Is an undoubted fact that 
our planet was once a mass of' molten material, or- 
even glowing gas, in which ' life as vre know it, 
was impossible. Yet we know that living things 
have appeared on this planet. Hence we must 
assume that something of the kind must have gone 
on in the past—some first appearance of life in 
suitably prepared material or protoplasm. And 
•what has gone on in the past may be going on in 
the present, and ma'y, conceivably, be better under- 
stood, and e'ven controlled' by man in the future. 

Before men^can hope' to aelileve that and many 
another surprising ■* aim, however, we must . vastly 
increase our knowledge and understanding of the 
marvel of life and its relation to the inanimate 
substances we call matter. 

Consider first the lower forms of life. A seed, 
or every life cell, it appears, is itself composed of 
an enormous number of atoms. Each of these 
atoms is now known to be a set of minute electri- 
cal particles revolving around an electrical nucleus. 
They have grouped themselves into molecules of 
such complexity as to .form the substance we know 
as protoplasm. 

How, if ^we interfere with this protoplasm 
drastically it may show no signs of life. But if, 
on the other hand, we preserve it intact, the seed 
will germinate and bud, gathering molecules and 
energ:^^ from the rest of the material world until 
it builds up the elaborate and perhaps beautiful 
structure of a plant or an animal. Equally mar- 
velous, it can continue the same process through 
generation after generation without limit. 

And yet no amount of examination of the seed 
or germ %viil reveal or explain its vitality. Within 
it is an elusive something which not only enables 
it to build lip the structure from alien material, 
but controls that material in such a way as to 
erect a structure of definite form and specific 
type-much as a human builder might erect an 
imposing cathedral of a definite type of architec- 
ture* 

What this type shall be depends not at all on 
the material substances composing it, but entirely 
on the indwelling vitality, of which the material 
IS only the vehicle. 

It is easy enough to destroy this manifestation 
of life, or vitality. We know today how to aid 
it to flourish, orliow to retard it But we have 


no other control over it, and no real understand- 
ing. The essence of life is beyond us : we know* 
not whence it comes, nor whither it goes, bo 
far as our present knowledge goes, there is no 
life without previous life, passed on from one 
organism to another. . . .. 

To realize how truly marvelous , is this action, 
of life, we n<^ed only observe the living objects ail 
about us. Withra a single acorn, for example,, 
lies the power to produce a whole forest of oaks. 
A bird’s egg kept warm for a few weeks, though 
at first apparently a mere mass ,of unformed 
protoplasmic material, can result in a fleciged 
creature, with bones, muscles, nervous system and 
eyes— which can emerge and fend for itself, stand 
and peck with discrimination, though perhaps 
hatched out in a mere incubator. And even the 
movements of the lowly protozoan, or. the amoeba, 
as it crawls and absorbs nutriment and grows and 
subdivides and multiplies, is' more than anything 
we are able to account for in terms of the proper- 
ties of matter. ^ _ 

When we come to the higher forms of life, and, 



Sir Oliver Lodge 


particularly to man himself, the marvel of vitality 
grows. For here we come to the manifestation of 
mind. I see no radical distinction between life 
and mind, though mind is conscious of itself, and 
life presumably for the most part is not. I regard 
life as the rudiment of mind, and mind as the 
conscious apex of life. They are, so to speak, the 
same thing in different stages of development 
Neither is a mere consequence of complex material 
substance. 

Our bodily mechanism consists not only of 
muscles, through which we alone act on the ex- 
ternal world, but it contains a brain and nervous 
system which controls and works these muscles 
^d receives impressions from our sense organs. 
Yet ^the; brain is: merely the chief instrument 
which mind, or life, utilizes, and through which 
all the rest is accomplished. If the brain is. 
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damatfpi w out of orflfT, the niainfestaliori of life 
is l!iiporf^‘ot, nr f»nr oease alto^^f3ther. Tips rami- 
liar fa 4 !i d s( mo poyple to that rnmcl has 
no oxistoiire afar! fo^iri t'liO brain,^ that brain is 
not Si) the insfrnmoot of mind as it is the 

miitil itv-oif. arif! fliaf when the brain is destroyeu, 
the mind i« tco. , . 

mJ- follow at all In fact it is con- 
trary to all ainiletTF. A close examination pi the 
Irdn wnl not explain fbondit thonp:h it will 
, 4 a 01 iin fhe mroliaiiisiii by wdiieh thought is je- 
p^'otbryd in imitorial form that can perceive. 
Exurui nation of the instruments of an orchestra, or 
the -trirmns c? a piano, would nevej yield a sym- 
f»!ifiny or a sonata : aod yet these instruments are 
pep'dsar.v for T’eprodiietion or manifestation. A 
Kavatre wandering in the interior ^of an or^an 
woiiid I'O no nearer the iniderstandinG: of music: 
xior woulii he he destroying music if he wo’elded 
a hatchet in his fourney ; thoii^^h he would be 
iniurins: its presentation. Similarly, even if we 
could see the processes noiru^r on In the molecules 
of the brain, the rhythm 'would be interesting:, but 
we migrht not be any more enlightened than if 
■we merely witnessed the movements of conductor 
and violinists in an orchestra. 

ITow" then shall we discover the secret processes 
■ of this all-oontroling mind, or life, or vitality, 
which, thoucfh apparently distinct from material 
substance, interacts closely with matter, thereby 
manifesting? itself and achieving: its purposes? 

It is plain to everyone that matter does not 
exhaust even the phyieal universe. The ether, or 
whatever is ennivalent to it, must be taken into 
account : though this and all ultramaterial things — 
such as beauty, intelligence, aspiration, faith, hope, 
iove“~*are only known to us in their association 
with matter. We have discovered, for example, 
that light is an ethereal vibration, but what we see 
is not the light itself, but the material objects on 
/■■which' itialls, 

If the ether is constituted, as I believe it is, 
it must be the seat of enormous energy, not 
nesesssarily iniinite but far beyond any energy 
of which we have any conception. All the 
energies that we experience in matter are but 
a minute and residual fraction of the ethereal 
energy of which they are a feeble manifestation. 

My speculation is that this boundless ether, 
thus full of energy, is utilized and is impreg- 
nated throughout with something that may be 
called life and mind in the highest degree ; that 
it is the home of the ideal and the supernal, 
and that all life and mind we are conRcious of 
is but , a tiny fraction of this majestic reality. 

I conceive of the ether as the vehicle or physical 
lostniment of this supreme mind. It may be 
that ‘‘spirit’* is a better term, that spirit permeates' 
and infuses everything, and that it controls, 
sustains, and has brought into being the visible and 
tangible frame of things* 

In myself the conviction has gradually formed 
that the physical ether is literally and phvsiealiv 
squirming or pulsating with life and mind. It 
IS m li we might regard it as a great reservoir of, ; 


Jffe, from wliieli separate individual fragments 
„cao .from time to dime ,be drawn, as from a 
■store of raw material in a warehouse. Life is not 
really generated, but is entrapped by matter.' 
And so it may be possible forms, probably: some, 
centuries hence, to construct an efficient trap, and 
. thus to offer a .material habitation to otherwise 
purely ethereal life. 

Many persons, I know, /will feel afraid of, such 
a ■conclusion. They will say ■ tnat such, a self- ,, 
acting mechanism for the creation of life •would ' 
remove from the universe the need for a planning ' 
.and creative Mind, so as to be out of harmony 
with -certain deeply implanted . instincts and .religi- 
ous ideas. These fears seem to . me .groundles.s./ 
For the process we have' assumed as some, day ■ 
possible in a laboratory, is surely not a self-acting 
process at all. A chemist who in the future may 
discover howto construct protoplasm and to in- 
fuse it with vitality, is himself no self-acting 
machine. He surely is full of knowledge and 
contrivance and planning, and is conducting opera- 
tions full of unaerstandiog and design. That life, 
therefore, when it appears, will not have come 
into being without antecedent life. The chemist 
or physicist who does it will , have been alive, and 
will only have designed and accomplished it 
through the agency of a powmrfui mind. The 
phenomenon will not have occurred haphazardly 
or without thought. There is nothing in the pro- 
cess to which exception need be taken. Rather, it 
might be welcomed, even by religious people, as 
showing what amount of thought was necessary 
to produce any imitation of actual existence. If 
we are wise, we never will be afraid of any pro- 
gress in knowledge: we will never oppose or 

obstruct the achievements of science. 

At present there are some who will try to say 
that the ether does not exist, and that the idea of 
life and mind existing out of association with a 
material organism is an absurdity. They do not 
see that the really strange problem is how life 
and mind came into association with matter at all 
They will not entertain the notion that they are 
incarnations, for a brief period, of a persistent 
something that is not material. And they deny 
the possibility of any Qther mode of existence. 

The fact is that mere survival or continuity of 
existence, when regarded from the proper point of 
view, must be admitted as inevitable. The only 
rational question is about individual survival. And 
that question must be answered by an investiga- 
tion, and scrutiny of facts which are gradually 
forcing themselves more and more on our atten- 
tion, but which are not yet accepted or studied by 
any of the orthodox sciences. They are, in fact, 
too simple, too concrete, too like the ordinary 
experiences of daily life, to be palatable to the 
majority of scientific observers ; and accordingly, 
though partially apprehended by the simple, such 
facts are usually ignored by those who consider 
themselves the wise and prudent. 

•^Szr Oliver Lodge in the Popular Science Monthly 


ITkisseciion is intended for the correction of inacmrades, errorh^of fact, ^ elearly erroneous mews, 
wdsfepreM-ntMtionSf ete.j in the original cmitrihutimts^ and editorMs pubhshm •in tfm^ ^ ^ Eemew : _ or 
oiher papers eriimzing iL As various opinimts may reasonably be held on the same subject^ this section 
is not memii for the mring of such differemes of opinion. As^ owing to the kindness of oiir numerous 
mnirihuiorsy we are always hard pressed for space, oritim are requested to be good enough always to^ be 
brief and lo see^ that whatever they write is strictly to the point Generally., no entwism of remews and mtwes 
of hooks is mhllshed. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words^ — Editor, 
The Modern mvisw. ] 


An Indian Painter Engraver 

Some grave errors have unwittingly crept into 
the article. ‘’An Indian Painter Bograver’^ by Dr. 
Simiti K. Chatterjee of the Caioutta Uoiversitj, 
which appeared in the February number of vour 
esteemed ^Magazine. In Ins article Dr. Chatterjee 
says that “Se (Mukul Dey) spent sometime copy- 
ing the frescoes at Ajanta and at Bagh, and to 
him we owe the first sketches of the unique 
frescoes at the latter place, which were later on 
cooied by Nanda Lai Bose, Asit Eamar Haidar, 
SiirendranathKar, 1. B Bhonsie, B. A., Apte, M. A., 
Bhand and V. B. Jagtap, at the instanee of the 
<Twalior D'trbar, and these copies have since been 
published by the India Society of London.” 


This is, however, far from the actual facts. Mr. 
A. K, Haidar was deputed by the Dwalior Darbar 
to make copies of the famous frescoes at Bigh m 
1917, which were published in the Rupam and 
Prabasi of that year, that is, long before Mr. Dey 
ever dreamt of going there. " 

Mr. Dey gathered ail available informations re- 
garding the famous caves from Mr. Haidar, the 
leader of the first sketching expedition to Bagh, 
and went there to make sketches and studies long 
after the earlier batches of copies by Messrs 
Haidar, Bose, Ear, etc,, were published. 

L, M. Sex, a.k.c.a.., (Loxj>.) 


INDIAN EPICS IN INDIAN COLONIES 

By PHASINDKiNiTH BOSE, H. i. 


T he Indian Epics, Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata are popular in India even in the 
present day Those Epics have been 
translated in almost ail the provincial verna- 
culars in India and are read by almost all 
the Indians. It is, therefore, very natural 
that the Indian, epics shtmld find a place in 
the Indian colonies beyond the sea. The 
coionisiog movement of the Indians begins 
from the first century of the Christian Era, 
As the Indian colonists began to cross over 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean and thence 
to the Farther India, they carried with them 
the culture and civilisation of India. Not 
only the Indian religions — Hinduism and 
Buddhism, but also the Indian literature 

40—8 


found their way into the Indian colonies. Of 
the Indian Sanskritic works, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata attained great popularity 
specially ia Java, Cambodia and Champa 
(modern Annam). The Javanese people have 
preserved for us a Javanese recension of the 
Mahabharata Even in the present-day 
Javanese dance the story of the Mahabharata 
finds a conspicuous place. The Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Champa and Cambodia contain 
numerous references to the various epic 
personages, such as Rama, Krisna, Yiidhisthira, 
Arjuna, Bhimasena and others. Not only 
this, the Cambodians got a fascination over 
the stones of the Indian Epics. They, there- 
fore, sought to represent the stories of the 
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mtn biva m the gnise or a Kirata. There 
is, also the representation of the well-known 
fight between the Dgras and Asiiras. Thus, 
we have on the bas-reliefs of Angkor- Yat, 
scenes from the Eamayana and the Maliabharata. 
With^them we may add Harivamsa, because 
the Krsna legends are mainly taken from 
Harivamsa. It is a very interesting study to 
follow the steps _ how the legends of the 
Bamayana, Maliabharata and Harivamsa are 
carried over to Cambodia. In building the 
splendid temple of Angkor-Yat the Vaisnava 
Builder King thought of making it a fitting 
memorial to his presiding god Yisnu. And 
the result was the carving of the above 
bas-reliefs and others on the temple of 
Angkor-Yat. We find similar representations 
also on many Indian temples, bat the fact 
that these are found in a beaatiful Cambo- 
dian temple speaks of the popularity of the 
Epics in the distant colony of Cambodia. 

Not only Cambodia, but also Java offers 
another example of the representations of 
the Indian Epics on temple- walls. We 
do not refer to the glorious pyramidal temple 
of Borobudur, where the scenes from the 
lives of Buddha — past and present — are re- 
presented. But we refer to the Siva temple- 
at Prambanan in Java. The temple has been.,- 
thus described by Dr. M. E. Lulius Yan 
Goer of the Archseological Service of the 
Dutch Bast Indies : 

“The body of the temple proper, the cube of the- 
temple, rests with its sub-base upon a terrace 
which may be regarded in the light of a second," 
ower-lymg sub-base. In the case of the Siva 


the bas-reliefs .should contain scenes from the 
Rmayana and also scenes depicting the 
Visau and Krisna legends. Thus we have the 
following scenes from the Eamayana as 
identified by M. Coedes : — 

(1) Svayamvara of Sita 

(2) Carrying olT of Sita 
3 Rama soliciting the help of Sugriva 
(4 Alliance between Rama and Sugriva 

death oFvaljn Sugriva and the 

(6) Meeting between Hanuraat and Sita 

(7) Alliance between Rama and Yibhisana 

(8) Rama and Laksmana hound by Indrajit 
(9 Kumbhakama assailled by mok-eys 

(111 mount Mahodaya 

( 12 ) 

Besides these episodes from the Eamayana 

heavenly ny“mks).aTfig^^^^^^^ 

tnsna aie also represented on the bas-reliefs On the inner side of the wall are set 

m Til™’ 

S' r“”V SJ' 

r bearing the mount Oovardhana 

I) of Prambanan also 

(6) Krisna Hgditiug the Isma contains bas-reliefs of the Krisna legend. It. 

(qI |i.'‘*®na fighting the Asuras J? significant to note that the Siva temple, 

I y£ ofteiH Saivaite in character, bears the bas-reliefs- 

t, . ,, of .the Eamayana in which Rama plays the 

0“ the bas-reliefs, oh^f How a Siva temple could contaia. 
eapaite scenes including the ^aisnava bas-reliefs we do not understand.' 
ne m wme n Arjunais represented as fighting oan explain the appearance of the Krisna- 
* '■ Bee.' B. E. — ~ ^“efs on the Yisnu temple, but not thht o£ 
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Sira Temple at Prambaaan, Jara 


Let ns first consider the Ramayana-reliefs 
oa the Sira temple at Prambaoan. The bas- 
reliefs begin with the king Dasaratha's 
sacrifice for obtaining sons. We hare Tisnu 
seated npon the snake and Rsyasringa per- 
forming the sacred sacrifice. The King 
Dasaratha with his three consorts is observing 
the sacrifice. In Cambodia, we have the 
scene depicting the Svayamvara of Sita. In 
this Javanese temple also we have the same 
scene : Kama bending the bow of the king 
Janaka, while on the left Janaka, Laksmana, 
Yisvamitra and others observe him, on the 
right Sita standing with her hand-maidens. 
Again, as in Angkor-Yat, we have here the 
scene of Rama’s meeting with Sngriva. The 
fight of Yalin and Sogriva and the subse- 
quent death of Yalin also supply themes to 
the Javanese artists as to the Cambodian 
artists. The scene of the meetlDg of Sita 
and Hanuman occurs both in Java and 
Cambodia. The bas-reliefs of the Siva temple 
in Java are more numerous than those of 
Angkor-Yat in Cambodia. Mr. Yan Stein 
Calleofels has identified the 42 bas-reliefs of 
the Javanese Siva temple. They are as 
follows ^ ; 

(1) King Dasaratha’s sacrifice : Yisnu seated on 


the , snake, before him Rsyasringa performing 
sacrifice and king Dasaratha sitting with his 
three consorts. 

(2) King Dasaratha deliberating over the marri- 
age of his sons. 

(3) Yisvamitra, seated on a raised place of 
honour, asking Rama's support against the 
Raksasa-s. 

(4) Rama with Yisvamitra and Laksmana 
entering the forest and killing Tadaka. 

(5) Rama defeating Marici and other Raksasas 
in tile hermitage of Yisvamitra. 

(6) Svayamvara of Sita, Rama bending the bow 
of King jJanaka. 

(7) Parasurama challenging Rama on his way 
hack to Ayodhya to bend his bow. 

(8) Rama bending the bow of Parasurama. 

(9) Kaikeyi asking for the banishment of Rama. 

(lOl The whole city in great joy for the coro- 
nation of Rama. 

(11) After Rama’s ‘exile, the King and Kaiisal^^a 
mourning for Rama. 

(12) Rama, Laksmana and Sita going to the 
forest 

Q3) The burning of Dasaratha. 

(14) Bharata trying to persuade Rama to return, 
but Rama refuses. 

(15) Uncertain. 

(16) The episode of Rama, Sita and the crow. 

(17) The Raksasi Surpanakha declaring her love 
to Rama. 

(18) Surpanakha complaining to Ravana, 






THE MIDWIFE PROBLEM AND ITS HELATION 
TO CHILD WELFARE 

Bt Db. Jh, Q. MOITRA, m. d. {Serlin) 


I lv all the adracced countries of Europe 
there are some laws regarding the 
training and activities of midwives. In 
bertnany no vpoman is allowed to practise 
as a midwife, who has not undergone an 
eftieient .raining for six months, and has not 
passed a corpponding examination. During 
the course of training special stress is laid on 
the proper understanding of the use of 
asepsis and antispesis which plays the most 
important part in all the brahehes of moEi 
medicine. In England the control, hitherto 
neglected, 18 now carried on by the cential 

niidwives aie registered, and undergo a 


training for six months, but tbe law is sti 
not deSoite enough to prevent those wome 
practising as mid wives, who under varioc 
pretexts, still practise midwifery, withoi 
proper training. But now a bill is pendin 
i.* u®,.- Commons, which aims j 

pohibiting radically any practice of midwifer 
persons. In Germany, Francf 
and England, every birth is attended by 
trained and registered midwife who bein 
complications of birth, is in 
structed to call in a Doctor in cases o 
necessity. After this very short sketch o 
prevailing in European conn 
tries* let ns pass over to the conditions stil 
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,(I9) L'iksiiiaBa ffiiardfDjPf 
■ iGlIowH tliP' golden dt'jer. ' ' 


Sita, while Rama 


^ If/! the golden deer, 

of by Ravana. 

behveeii Havana and the vulture 

Rama hands over Sita's rin^? to 

Kabilliw^ of and Laksniana with 

Hneertafn. 

(2111 leetinii of Rama with Hanuman. 

( 27 ) 3fef3tinj^ of Rama and Laksmana with 

/2S) Rama giving proof of his strength by 
picri'ing with an arrow seven palm-trees standing 

row. 

(29) Wrestling between Sugriva and his brother 
Valin. 

(30) jferaa killing Yalin. 

(31) Sugriva again becomes nionfcey-king and 

Ret.s back his consort 

(32-34) Rama, Laksmana and Sugriva hold a 
^onncil of war and send monkeys to search for 

(35-36) Meeting of Hanuman with Sita. 

(37-38) Hanuman being seized, his tail is burnt 
bat he e -capes and sets Bre to the town. 

139) Hannman on ‘-is return tells his experien- 
ce to KAma, Laksmana and Sugriva. 

(40-42) At the advice of the sea-god, Rama ' 
with tbe help of monkeys, builds the bridge over 


the sea and marche.s with his raonkev-armv to 
Lanka.* ' 

These are the episodes which are sculp- 
tured on the walls of the Tavanese Siva 
temple. Here we get the sculptural repre- 
sentation of the Kamayana from the very 
beginning, namely, the sacrifice of kino- 
Dasaratha for children, and it is continued 
up to the crossing of Rama and his monkey- 
army to Lanka to rescue Sita. The Cambo- 
dian representations omit many of the epi- 
sodes represented in the Javanese temple. 
The bas-reliefs of Angkor- Vat begin with the" 
marriage of Sita and end with the oideal of 
Sita after his rescue. Besides these repre- 
sentations from the Ramayana, we have 12 
wanes representing the Krisna legends on the 
Yisna temple of Prambanan in Java. These 
Krisna episodes comprise the death of the 
Raksasi Putana, of Arista, of Kaliya, of Agha 
of Sankhacuda and other scenes of the child- 
Mod of Krisua, mainly taken from Harivarasa. 
We are told that in Prambanan Hindu- 
Javanese art reached the culmination of its 
florescence, its greatest wealth of orna- 
mentation. 


* A short Guide to the Ruined templesTn the 
Prambanan Plain : By Dr. M. Luhus Van Goor. 





THE MIDWIPE PROBLEM AND ITS RELATION TO CHILD WELFARE SIS 


exisHng in Bengal, and to discuss the 

evils of file same 

In the last few years moch poblic 
attention has been directed to the ioad[eQo.acy 
of onr laws governing mid wives which 
contain neither the uniform provision, nor 
the repaired standard. There are very few 
provisions to educate the raidwives and 
give them a good standard of life With the 
exception of very few activities in some 
big towns this question has been allowed 
to drift along without having regard to the 
consrqoences. That assistance Is required 
for all ivomeo at birth is recognised by all 
nations, so also the care of new-born 
children is regarded as sacred as worship- 
pine Clod. So we find that in Bengal, the 
midwives were known to exist from the 
remotest ages, but their standard and con- 
dition have remained just the same as it 
was before a few centuries. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that we excel in bad hygienic 
conditions in which the so-called future 
hope of family is born. It is sometimes 
quite astonishing how we have managed to 
live under such primitive condition during 
child-birth ! The future heir of a millionaire 
is born in a thatched cottage, the worst room 
of a family, with no ventilation, and 
surrounded by dirtiest clothes, quite unfit 
even for the adult to live in. It is no 
wonder that India is said to lead the world 
in regard to child mortality. The part 

played by faulty and inadequete obstetric 
practice as causative factor in high infant 
mortality at birth, and during early in- 
fancy has for a number of years been 
constantly emphavsised in all efforts to reduce 
the high mortality not only of the infant, 
but of the suckling mother too. 

We find many of the ailments, to which 
the women fall prey, begin from the first 
child-birth. So this problem should be 
manipulated with utmost care, as it is of 
vital importance on which the future well- 
being of our nation depends. 

Let the matter be discussed, in the light 
of our preset? t knowledge, and its bearing to 
India. There is hardly any nation where 
members of the medical profession are the 
only persons who are called to assist at 
child birth. The large majority of ^the 
births have always been handled by women 
other than of the medical profession. Certain 
women became known as willing to help 
their fellows during childbirth, and thus get 
experience in the work, and therefore 


were allowed to practise as mid wives. There 
is much criticism whether we should solve* ^ 
this problem by providing adequate help at 
every coofinemeot by medical men, and 
mid wives being abolished, or whether ex- 
perienced women should be trained and/ 
allowed for practice under strict supervision'^ 
and control. I think there is no point in, 
eliminating even the half-trained existing' 
mid wives without replacing them with 

qualified ones. Up to this time no restrictions 
are laid in our country as to the qualifica- 
tion of women assisting a birth. 

Briefly speaking we should lay special 
stress on the following points ; — 

1. The ideal of the professional midwives 
be raised, who as they are quite indespens- 
able for the growth of a nation. Intelligent 
and educated women should be encouraged 
to dedicate their lives for maternity work. 

A widow or some one with no home-ties 
would be a suitable person for this 
purpose. 

2. Provisions be made for the good 
training in midwifery. The girls in the high 
schools should be selected for the elementary 
knowledge of maternity and infant welfare 
work. The educational requirements of a 
midwife should be an equivalent of high 
school education, or of school leaving certi- 
ficates, i.e., they should have a good standard 
of general education so that they could 
assimilate the course of midwifery, 

3. Private institutions should be started, 
and accommodations be made in all hospitals 
for affording training in midwifery. These 
institutions should be allowed by law to give 
certificates of proficiency. Special strese 
should be laid on the practical side of the 
training. Boards like the Obstetrical Societies 
of London or Ireland be formed who could 
grant the Diplomas to successful candidates,, 
who should have the right to registration, as 
“Licentiated midwife.’’ 

4. The course of study can be divided 
under the following heads ; — 

(a) Elementary principles of hygiene, 

(b) general knowledge of anatomy, with 
special reference to female generative organs, 

(ci knowledge in general midwifery and 
subsequent care of mother and infant for 
the first three months after birth, (d) special 
knowledge of fevers during and after con- 
finements (puerperal fever), inflammatory eye 
conditions, of the new-born, and its 
prophylaxis- 

(5) Explanation of the laws govern- 
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iiilt tlift 


loiilwiferj and the 


liiiiihdioiis ol a midwife. In the event of 
any CMiiiplieiitiens i. c\, abnormal sjiiiptoms 
•diirin,ir prejirjaiicy, rais'eaniage, bleeding, 

abimiTiial pre.<eiifafiens etc, the midwife is 
ref|iiiivd iimir-r her rules to adviee the 
falhin or oflier levSpoosiblc relatioms that 

mtiicnl aid is iief‘(}ssaiy 

iheiit il i 111 cujI ties have risen over the 
fd paying the doctor’s fee. This 

can solved iis two w-ays. Either the Dr. 
slioriisJ offend free of charges or the local 
Inuiid it is done in England by Midwife’s 
Act u! slieiikl take tlie responsibility 

of pajiug the fee, and recovering the same 
fmrii * the patient, if she is not unable to 
pay il 

Efforts *sl:iooJd be made in the existing 
matlfcal schools to Improve the standard of 
kaehing in midwifery, and special stress be 
laid on the practical side of the subject, 
and the students should be encouraged to 
«tudy the diseases of children. 

161 A list ofthe qualified midwives should 
be kept with address and educational qualifica- 
tions, and the general public should be 


encouraged to ask only tli© qualified persons 
to their help. So long as the number of 
qualified midwives is quite inadequate for a 
vast province like Bengal, we should, not 
prevent unqurdified women to practise, but 
of course, every practising midwife most be 
registered, though unqualified, so that we can 
have control over them. 

(7 Penalties for the violation of the 
laws governing the midwives should be. 
imposed by law'- upon the oflending party. 
As every, medical practitioner should be . 
quite ■ aware of his responsibilities to the- 
general public so also the midwife. 

(8) Notification is required of all viable 
children whether alive or dead, i.e., of all 
children born after the 28th 'week of 
pregnancy. An Act should be formulated by 
which the parents or the midwife or the 
persons present at birth will be required to 
notify the occurrence of the birth to the 
medical officer within 48 hours. “By assisting 
the expectant mother and the new-born 
child we not only help ourselves to grow into 
a healthy nation but we also serve the 
humanity.” 


V THE ANNIVBBSARY OF TANSEN 

His Life and Anecdotes, 

By EADHA KEISHNA SAKSENA, b.sc. 



tittRITING about Talsi Das, 'Vincent Smith 
lY to^ him as “The tallest tree in 

the *magic garden’ of mediaeval Hindu 
poesy, ’’-"-as 

The ^^reatest man ^ of his age In India, —greater 
even than Akher hhnseif, inasmuch as the con- 
quest of the hearts and minds of millions of men 
and women efeeted hy the poet was an achievement 
intinitejy more lasting and important than any or 
ail of Iha vietoricB gained ' in war by the 
moaardi.” 

Such indeed is ‘the undefioable influence 
sxetciseii by a glorious and victorious reign, 
wbiel necessarily produces a stimulating 

■ effect on all the activities of the human 

■ mild,’ tbit another luminary in the great 
art of iBus!c-*-*a contemporary of Tulsidas 
Miyan Tansen flourished At the Illustrious 
court ^ of the Great Moghul," three centuries , 


and a half ago, about whom Abul Pazl 
declared that A singer like him has not been 
in India for the last one thousand years,’ 
Tansen, originally a Hindu, belonged to 
the court of the Baghela Chief, Eaja Earn 
Chandra of Eewah, whence he came to 
Akbar’s court where he was converted to 
Islam, and given the title of Mirxa in 1562. 
He wqis a close friend of Sur Das — the 
blind bard and devotee of Northern India, 
and was initially educated in music at 
Gwalior in the school founded by Eajah Man 
Singh Tomar. His favourite instrument was the 
now almost obsolete Babab, made of a wooden 
shallow bowl covered with parchment, 
something like a shortened and flattened 
Sitat, with four strings of brass and gutA It 
. i$ said to possess a more pleasing and fuller 
tone better graces’ than the Sarangi or 




Sitar. Hi 8 descendant disciples later on. 
were known aftw these instruments, the 

S c Rababiyars 

nnl of whom are to be found 

now m the Harapnr .State, 

anecdotes about this 

'‘I?’""' “f ff’em 

in ‘ ^ 'f. P°PJ®y> how 

Of! d i„v the liJiiperor Ak bar, after Tansea 
i;ad hnisned one of i,{s best performances 
fl'isoo ioi!-. ][ #-i-;j^;.,T jyjj^ aoj oDe ia the world' 
wi!o eoiad sing like him. Tan-sen reolied in 
toe ;o.ii’riiativo, .and said that there Was one 

: : Sa?ch 

athrr"" dj ^’i’er ot music was all 

atkr.aou ,m hear the name of this othBr 

musician. Tansen named his Guru Haridas 
Swami a famous Hindu sage and devotee S 
Lord KriSiina, who lived at the banks nf tha 

r*”-, "'■= ts 

im, to oang the honoured sage to his 
Sat'^e'" would respectfully replied 

the His'uajesfy.^ TheJLpoT ■ 

the Emperor desiring himself to be Xn ■ 

in,strameut-bearer. There Ts1,s7r, ^ f u-^ ‘ 
Guru tosino' hnf r r^nsen asired his i 

£E I 

SI Off like har^r% cannot yoo ps 

171 *■ * A ilaVO to SiDff whGnPVPT nitr n.f 

Rmperor commands,’ said "fl 
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S Eed. “ “■» “"<» 

lin’d nieraory of this great inusiciaD, 

und Gwalior annually pays in the vicinity of 

this hpfnrJ^^r°^ Festival its reverential homage- 
this before his unassuming tomb— a simple one- 
lem storeyed open structure supported by twelve 
ow outer pillars and four inner. This year the 
•e^ f ® 17th, 18th, and 19th January 

,e», and for 3 days and nights the spacious 
dd grounds around the tomb were en fete, with a 
in fiili programoie of daoeing’ girls, singers and 
ne musicians, -some of them from Agra, Lucknow 

ill nrnr]nnTtl^^-’1^^l°^ °°® another to 

ui produce their best in them. The great Bom 

er bay mu.sician-devotee, Prof. Vishnu Digambar 
as with his disciples also paid his tribute of 
of homage to the celebrated Tansen a few weeks 
d organised a Music Conference 

1 Tbe Late Maharaja Madho Rao Sciodia 
d himself a connoisseur in the art, and accord 

le- .P™f- Bbatkhande, an authorJv on 
I, the Abhinaya branch of Music, earmarked a 
1 special grant in the State Bud4t for ?•-! 

5 celebration of the Tansen InnXsarv and 

3 entrusted the management of the funcMoa to 

i a special committee. ■‘“noiioa to 

! One striking feature about this annnpl 
I celebration where Hindus and MahomSi ' 
congregate in large numbers is that the 
spmtpf religious toleration, always preached 
and rigorously practised by tbe late Mablth 
and also thorougUly inculcated in his subfects’ 

IS evidenced everywhere from start to ^ni>h’ 

Katha by a Brahman priest and his muS 

and as the Muezrin from^ r ’ 

mosque sends forth his sonorous 
prescribed hours, the Muslims qui^v tfj® 
the gathering to offer their prayers and 
streams of music from the violin the 
the guitar and the veena, as also the fnf ®’ 
nations and modulations of the nanteh lii?' 
and men-musieians continua te fl Skirls 
terrupted from the different camps baF'^' 

No question about ‘music before 
IS ever raised and not a rav nf 
thonsht enters the M„ds of bZ“T'“‘ 
worshippers gathered together l„ do 
homage en masse. 


far as 


sound' 


Yoke.’ obedience to the inner 

®*ories current about the fasci 

oV'’’.h,”7!r? 

even the ina beasts and moving 

bee® reLsd (Po^f, n"””’ ‘k** b»S 

that one dav Tansen says 

nio-hf Paipa 1- ^ Akbar ordered him to sing a 

iefe’L-T' y “be sang, darknSss 
own on the place where he stood, and 


LEFKOSY PROBLEM liN BANKORA 



Bt Professoe JOGESH CHANDRA. RAN 


I 

P KOPfjK the District of BaoPura 

have crime to know it as a land of fre- 
quent famines. Bat famines on account 
of ih'Mids of rivers or failure of crops are not 
events in our country Neither 
is malaria uncommon killing the people by 
lakhs nor cholera by thousands every year. 
What is not common elsewhere but common 
in this District is leprosy, that terrible, loath- 
some and ag-onixini^ disease which condemns 
the sufferer to living death and is a perpe- 
tual source of danger to others and to succeed- 
ing generations. In the Census Report of 1911 
Bankura was described as ‘‘the blackest leper 
spot io the whole of India.” The next and 
the last Census of 1921 found it worse. We 
can hardly conceive a calamity greater than 
race degeneration. 

Bengal is not particularly unfortunate in 
this respect There were 66 lepers in 1921 
in every lakh of her population. There are 
ProvincCvS which counted more. But there 
is not a single .Province where the propor- 
tion was found to be as high as 270 as in 
Bankura. In Bengal the only Districts 
which contained over one hundred are 
Birbhum 148 and Burdwan 112, the two 
Districts are the north and north-east of 
Bankura. How black Bankura is and what a 
terrible state the colour reveals, will be 
apparent from the annexed map of Bengal 
reproduced from fhe Census Report of 1921. 

The average of 2.7 afflicted in a thousand 
of the population of Bankura does not 
adequately convey the true stale. The intensity 
in certain wide parts of the District is 
appalling. Thana Dangajalghati had .6 4, 
Saltora 4*7, Miijia and Bankura* 4*5, Indpur 
43, and so on. The only Thana outside the 
District and comparable with Bankura is 
Thana Oopiballabbpur situated on the sea- 
coast In Midnapur, counting 6.5. The annex- 
ed map of the Districts of West Bengal 
copied from the Census Report of 1921 will 

* Excluding the leper population in'’ the Leper 
asylum. . . ^ ■ 


show the distribution It will be seen that 
a wide tract running from south to north 
through the middle of the District is the 
most infected area, and that the prevalance 
becomes less and less on the two sides of 
the region, and markedly on the east side. 

The average of the District as given in 
the Census Report was always regarded as 
a very low estimate by those who had inti- 
mate knowledge of the District. The late 
Mr. J. Vas, ICS. Collector of the District, 
took great interest in the Leper problem and 
tried to arrive at a correct estimate during 
the last famine in 1918 through the officers 
employed in Relief operations. The number 
was found to be 4700, or 4*7 per thousand 
of the Census population in spite of the 
death-rate exceeding the birth-rate by over 
6 por cent during the previous famine year 
of 1914 15. There was thus an increase of 
2 per thousand in the seven years between 
1911 and DUa 

There are separate statistics for the town 
of Bankura available to me. But the local 
Doctors estimated the proportion so highly 
that it seemed incredible. Recently Dr. E. 
Muir, Head of the Indian Leprosy Relief 
Association, sent a trained Doctor to this 
town for training the local Doctors. His 
casual observation has confirmed the high 
estimate. He went along the Bazaar for a 
short walk and without special enquiry 
detected 14 cases, some of them keeping 
-shops. What is more startling is the fact 
that he found 10 infected boys in the Govt. 
Zilla School containing 280 pupils! They 
are the sons of well-to-do and respectable 
parents. In another school, the Wesleyan 
Mission school, having about 300 boys, the 
percentage is about the same. The sub- 
di visional town of Yishnupur was never 
considered as bad as the chief town. Yet 
an examination of one hundred persons of 
the Bazaar taken at random shewed one case ! 

The Thanas of Onda and Gangajalghati 
were chosen for survey and propoganda by 
a party of trained Doctors. I have not the 
exact figures before me, but I understand 
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IS fh^T CEiii Thoy knovsr But it is nsitliBr .fsslio^ nor tgesob bot 

c look tjpon these with ignarance and callousness which is at the 

of ibhoroncB coro- bottom of th© sprotid ot infoctious dibssiSGS. 

pro is po lioDB of thoir ©vor this potty town of Bunkors, consistiug' of 
Twanin Li 14000 male and 12000 female population 
is despair which drives there are probably 280 oion and 1^0 women 
m apparently defiant attitude lepers, at least half of whoni are in the 
t forward in social ceremo- infectious sta^e. Certain quarters oi the? 

: fo.rto ”rS"aitcbBe toBrn, the original Tillages ont of srliioh It 
1 occasion arises distribute has grown, without any sanitary plan are 
hands to invited guests, densely congested. The ^ town being the 
B driven by poverty to Mead-quarters of the District dravrs a large 
employments, and fear of number of people from every part of it^ 
s their better judgment not uncommon ^ to find mfeetious^ 

lelief among many that the lopors handling food-grains ^ and vegetables,^ 

I if the afifiicted mixes with sweet-meat and grocery, selling their handi* 
lightly. Brooding over the crafts, and jostling in the small crowded 
to prolong it and the bazaar and in law-courts. Tea-drinking shops^ 
ief arose as an antidote, are springing up like mushroom, and all 
ire many who realize what grades of men from college students to petty 
Imly keep themselves aloof shop-keepers are drinking the beverage out 
eiful God for early deliver- of the same cups. It is indeed a melancholy 
families, poor and illiterate, state when afflicted young men of som& 
nt is given a separate room education contract marriage, and whole 
separate clothes, beds and families of respectable and ^ well-educated 
md who can count the gentlemen get the disease. “People oftp 
ho attend to the sick whom appear to the public to be quite well, while 
es fretful and irritable to a all the time they are discharging the germs 
a day, a month, a year, of leprosy from the nose or from ulcers under 
the anguish of heart until the clothes. Such people tnay be a great 
and carries the victim off danger to those who come in close contact 
3 is no man who does not with them at home, in the course of 
the woman who treats her business or in public conveyances.” Again, 
as if nothing has happened, beggar lepers are “not so dangerous as is 
father who fondly cling to often supposed. In most beggar lepers the 
hoping no harm is done germs have died out leaving only disfigure- 
When nature is so strong, ment. * * * Besides these people do not come 
not available, it is useless in close contact with such beggars. The 

lestion of hereditary trans- ordinary respectable citizen, who, to guard; 
disease. his respectability conceals the fact that he 

astras wanted to stamp out is suffering from leprosy, is a much greater 

declaring it as the penalty danger to the community than the pauper,”' 
sin one might commit and The lowest classes are everywhere the 
e untouchable among the victims of this disease in which poverty 
J sastras follow the law of and want of personal cleanliness prevail. But 
fs only the fittest survive, in Bankura the highest class, the Brahmani 
feater than individuals and caste, counts a large number, Mr. Vas 

sst good of the greatest found Brahmans forming 8 per cent, of the 
mei wonder - whether the total lepers in a Thana, and in Onda they 
in medfoal :* science waging have been found to stand next to the Bauri 
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•caste, '■ This iiosaistakablj shows that they 
’^ha^e' not' the sense of notonohabiiity and 
freely mix with lepers, ■ ' 

' The problem has a wider aspect The 
'■Ceiisns Betarn of 1921 shows that a lakh 
and a half of the population ' of Bankiira 
emigrated to other ..-Districts of Bengal to 
earn their living. In the famine year of 
1918 fiffcy thousand men and women 
are estimated to have gone to the tea-gardens 
in Assam, Many are seasonal emigrants. We 
oannoh however imagine that all the men 
and women who go elsewhere as labourer or 
'the vast number of men and also of women 
to serve as shop-assistants and domestic 
servants are free from leprosy. At the con- 
ference on the Leper Problem in India held 
ill Calcutta in 1920, Mr. Yas observed that 
'"‘these two circum3taoces-”the' wide prevalence 
of the disease and the great volume of 
emigration- — make it clear, I think, that 
Baokora is not only a great focus of the 
disease of leprosy, but a centre of dissemi- 
nation to other areas and other population.* * 
It would be no exaggeration to describe the 
problem as one of grave Provincial and even 
Imperial danger.” Indeed, when Railways 
and motor buses have made travelling easy, 
the safety of a Province is determined by 
the safety of its units. 


Leprosy seems to have been endemic in 
Bankura since remote past. It has been the 
home of the worship of Dharma who implicted 
^’the terrible punishment of leprosy upon the 
unbelievers and condoned those who faith- 
fully worshipped him. The lowest classes, 
the aborigines, were, his worshippers, but 
the highest were always afraid of h*s dis- 
pleasure. The disease has now been 
pandemic, and it is not possible to say 
whether it has become milder or not. But 
"the wide prevalence goes to show that the 
people have not been immune to it 

Similarly there is literary evidence to 
^how that seven or eight hundred years ago 
leprosy was so widely prevalent in Eastern 
Bengal that the writer, an inhabitant of 
•central Bengal who alludes to it gave the 
iact to illustrate the effect of eating salted 
and dried fish. Whether the explanation is 
correct or not, the fact remains that while B. 

, ‘Bengal has vas'tly Jm proved, W, ' Bengal has' 
not, and |hat Bankura is still **th6 blackest 
ieprosy spot in the whole of India.’'^ In the 


' Census Report of 1921 we read -that 1881 

1 leprosy' was more ' prevalent ' in Northern 

Bengal and almost as prevalent in Central 
! Bengal as it is now in Western Bengal, and 

' the proportion afflicted in E. Bengal was 
. more than half of that in W, Bengal today, 

t The improvement has been ^ great in- B. 

' Bengal, greater in N. Bengal and greatest .of 

all in Central Bengal where the proportion 
afflicted is but 27 per cent of what it was 
40 years ago.” 

Why has Bankura remained an exception 
and why has it been going down ? It would 
appear that the explanation is greatly 
economic and partly social But before 
entering into it let us examine the pre- 
disposing causes of leprosy. These may be 
according to Dr. Muir, 1) temporary, due 
to acute disease like enteric, influenza, etc., 
or (2) more permanent, due to chronic 
ailments such as bowel diseases, syphilis, 
recurring attacks of malaria, hook worm, etc, 
or (b) due to climatic conditions, unhealthy 
and insanitary surroundings, lack of suiBScient 
exercise or unsuitable diet. The predisposing 
causes can thus be summed up in what is 
vaguely called loss of resistant power or 
vitality. Unfortunately, more than one of the 
permanent causes are present in Bankura in 
some part or another, and as the germs of 
the disease are there in large numbers, it is 
not surprising that the disease does not 
show decline. 

The Ayurveda recognised the influence 
of climate in limiting the spread of diseases^ 
and laid particular stress on diet in warding 
off the infection of leprosy. Certain com- 
binations of food and excessive consumption of 
particular kinds of food were believed to 
predispose the body. Physiographically 
Bankura is not the same in all parts, its 
northern and western parts being borders of 
the plateau of Chotanagpnr, and its southern 
and eastern parts of Lower Bengal, not 
many years ago three-fourths of the District 
were covered with forest But reckless des- 
truction has made the air of the northern 
part drier, annual variation of temperature 
larger and the soil less moist and fertile. 
The zone of leprosy is widest in this part 
and possibly the change of climate for the 
worse has accenuated it 

It was long supposed that the incidence 
of the disease is high over lateritie soil and 
extensive,' tracts of 'Bankura have re"d’ soiL ' 
Possibly the iron contained in it dissolving 
in drinking water induces chronic consti- 
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ptfec. Thi water of icany wells in ^ the towii 
of Baftknra w highly charged with iron, aocl 
oatsiders coming to it complain of constipation' 
for some time, md emigrants to Bower 
Biiigal are afraid of the water there which 
they say brings on looKeness of bowels. 
Though the people in the Tillages generally 
drink the wafer of ponds and lakes, ^ a large 
number appears to faa're chronic constipation. 

Among other permanent predisposing 
causes of leprosy Dr. Mair mentions syphilis 
and the local Doctors are unaoimous in 
asserting that the majority of the leprons 
patients at Srsf suffered from this disease, 
soma hafing wide practice in this line go 
80 far as to say that ninety per cent of the 
popnktion of certain castes living in the town 
batesyphilitie faint ItisdijBcnlt to say which 
of the two, diseases has more disastrous 
resnlts on the race, and it is sad to reflect 
,tbit nothing has been done to root out the 
pitenl predisposing cause of leprosy known 
to’ 'nil. More .disqaitiog is the news that 
.ftnereal disease is common also in villages.. 
Some contract the disease elsewhere during 
their temporary stay and on return spread 
it in their familiCvS. At the conference 
, on the Leper Problem in India referred to 
ibove Mr. ^ D. L. Joshee of Eamchandra- 
puram, Madras, told a similar story. He 
said that ''quite a number of coolies who 
bate been to Bangoon come to us with the 
disease of leprosy. They themselves say that 
the cause is their immoral living. They say 
their disease began with syphilis and develop- 
ed into leprosy/’ But it is to be remembered 
' that Burma is highly infected, standing next 
to Assam. The two infections being present, 
the diseases developed cne after the other. 
Perhaps this is the reason why syphilis has 
drawn more notice in this town than in 
othera 

The social structure of the population of 
the District is^ its most remarkable feature, 
more than a third of the population consist 
of tbs lowest and poorest classes. They form 
Ihi feoindless labour class. What is more 
remailabli is “the presence of a lakh of 
Bratains in Ibis poor District, who though 
■ p# 'actually landless cannot maintain them- 
g very large number cannot be 
' iwfiitiihed by their appearance from the 
' iPWtii nksa., But. ■ couiiderAble contact,, of 
' Jfi ' ■' widely ' mk qual stages' of 

, clv!}ijfcitla|’T^eauIt 8 ■ in .mbral " degeneration of ■ 
the Wfler^ihi plyiiCiT'^^deterf^^ d:ihk. 
lower. The "SinWe of' 'tl|v 


number a lakh have so far kept themselves^ 
aloof, and though as poor as the other two 
kkhs of the labour population have still' 
retained the vigour of their race. Probably 
leprosy is not so widely prevalent aooiong^ 
them as among these classes who live- 
as close . neighbours, of higher castes, 
serve as domestic servants, and supply 
agricultural labour. In ancient times,, 
and even now in many Provinces, they 
were kept at a distance as untouchable. 
The domestic servants recruited from the^ 
low class used to live in the family of their 
masters. But necessity has no law, and the' 
same necessity surely dictates the raising 
of the level of life of those with whom wer 
are compelled to associate. The phpical law 
of action and re-action holds good in moral 
and material life and the real problem is- 
centred in this fact. 

We have seen that Bankura cannot feed 
its population even in normal years and 
sends away a lakh and a half to other 
Districts. But even in spite of this huge' 
emigration, there is not much relief to the^ 
District The standard of living of the vast 
majority is extremely miserable. Perhaps> 

one-third of the population are always on 
the verge of starvation. Perhaps another 
third seldom enjoy two full meals a day. 
In the town itself where is an outward 
appearance of better condition in dress^ 

among the general population the thin frame, 
the haggard look and stooping gait of men 
and skinny limbs and dry face of women 
at once show the extent of under-feeding. 
Many a family live on one meal of rice a 
day, the other meal consists of a few mouth- 
fuls of mm'i (fried rice) or a handful of 
cooked rice in plenty of water. Soup of 
pulse with copious water is a luxury, and- 
oil in the daily diet is barely sufficient to give 
its smell to the leaf vegetable often of the 
coarsest kind, and wild herbs. There is not 
a drop of oil to rub on the body before 
bath that it may cleanse the skin, protect it 
against the sun and weather and the germ 
foes floating in the air. But the craving of 
nature for oily food is not so easily satis- 
fied, and the baked paste of poppy seed is 
used. as a delicacy by all classes either alone 
or as an adjunct to a vegetable. Another 
striking feature in the diet is the habitual 
consumption of an excessive quantity of salt 
Perhaps this is due to nature’s another 
.craving, thenwitig for organised salts present ' 
:;'|A..7egetebl©^and fruits wbich are lacking ii>-. 
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tils where toocsooii itself is Baturallf tin- 
•eertiin. The greater part of the District 
m not meant by nature for profitable agri- 
culture# and the people liave^ neither capital 
nor knowledge to combat with her. Com- 
«erichig with the terrible famine of 1866 
'there liafo been six ofileialls" ^ recorded 
famines iip-to**date giring one in every 
'decade on the average. In a recent Govern- 
ment Resolution in the Eepoit cf the survey 
and settlement operations in the District, the 
•case has been clearly stated. “Of the total area 
of the District only 47 per cent is culturable 
and even this moiety suffers so much from 
drought and uneciual distribution of rainfall 
that a partial or total failure of crops occurs 
every third or fourth year. Even in a 
normal year, the settlement officer calculates 
that the total yield of paddy is barely 
-sufficient to provide 84 per cent of the 
■'.population with two meals a day,'^ There is 
thus no surplus 'to buy the other necessaries 
of life* and I have tried to show what the 
meals are. And how long can the people 
' drag on the miserable existence and cheat 
nature of the inexorable law of survival ? 
Famine and pe.stileace are inevitable, and 
the population is bound to decline unless 
measures on a comprehensive scale are 
immediately taken. 

There are only three ways by which 
Nature’s balance can be maintained, and these 
are birth-control, permanent emigration, 
and increased means of livelihood, and I 
believe if the affairs of the District be 
properly handled there is yet hope for it. 

It is not the place to discuss them in detail, 
but it is not surprising that the people have 
been forced to adopt one or all of them. 
There is the general practice among the poor 
of marriage by purchase. The price of the 
child wife varies according to her age and 
the low social and material condition of the 
husband. The highest price prevails among 
the Brahman casta The total cost is often 
prohibitive and compels young men to defer 
lUirxiige to a lata age and sometimes to 
piss life as old bachelors. ^ The great des- 
piriiy 'of age of ihe^j married couple results 
family^ desirable in a poor country, ' 
,|ut;'-:«Iy/ widowhood in -undesirable ''in a-- 
■ Mar© increase of population 
iono. prosperity, tbe ” real test is -in-' 

crwie ‘Classes 

fetfirif wives,' 'ind-. 

wide# . mttfflif # ' ' .iiiitif 
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ing the race, more are born in order that 
■ ' a few may survive. This state is however 
not peculiar to Baukura, but affects its 
welfare in a marked degree. The swelling of 
the poor class is not a blessing, when there is 
no means of livelihood, and enforced bache- 
lorhood among those who have some means 
is bound to lead to immorality. The^ ratio 
of men to women lepers in the province is 
as three to one, but in West Bengal and 
particularly in Bankura it is as two to one. 
Men are more exposed to infection than 
women ; but where women move freely and 
have lepioiis husbands and other male 
relations, the ratio is increased. The best 
and the quickest remedy for lowering the 
marriage expenses and diminishing the 
number of widows is the introduction of 
widow marriage under certain conditions, 
and here is a vast field for the Hindu 
social reformers. 

The excess population of a District 
naturally migrate to other Districts, and 
Bankura has been following this law. The 
last Census Report shows that in ten years 
19114921 it has lost lOi persons out of 
every thousand of its population. About 
one-iialf of this is due to death, and the 
other half to emigration. Probably the 
subdivision of Yishmipur which has lost 
168 persons is the worst off in respect of 
death due to malaria and influenza. The 
only consolation is that excepting the Thana 
of Sonamukhi the other Thanas are not 
highly infected with leprosy and that in the 
matter of decline of population due to death 
the sudder subdivisions of Burdwan and 
Midnapur have each lost 111 persons, 
Arambagh 108, Ghatal 105, and so on. As 
a consequence labour has been scarce in 
them and extensive rice fields are lying 
uncultivated and all useful works requiring 
manual labour are at a stand still There 
is thus large field for emigration from Ban- 
kura to the neighbouring Districts to the 
good of all. Temporary or seasonal emigra- 
tion does BO permanent good to either. Let 
the necessary labouring classes as well as 
artisans be encouraged to settle with their 
families in their new homes in new Districts 
and concerted action of the public spirited 
well-wishers of the Districts is sure to 
acheive success in redistribution of popu- 
lation, ' • . 

But the greatest evil of chronic poverty 
deterioration. The people ' lose 

ien^e bf ' self-resp'eet,' become cunhing 




LBPBOSY PROBMM IN BANilUET ^ 


and suspicious^ exactly the reverse of .the 
qualities necessary for raprovemeot and 
advance through co-operation. The thoughtful 
residents of the District deplore the change 
in 'thS' character and mental outlook of the 
people which they say has been , gradually 
brought about in the course of' the^ last 
twenty years or so. Of course, this effect of 
freciuent famines and wide-spread diseases 
like malaria or leprosy is not immediate ; 
it takes time to develop into' pessimism 
inaction on one hand and blind selfishness 
with attendant evils on the other. Mr. 
G, S. Diitt, I G. S. and Collector of the 
District devoted his best energy to the 
amelioration of the condition, but it is an 
iip-hill work and requires patient and con- 
tinuous labour for years before any appreci- 
able upward movement can be effected. 
The stubborn fact is inertia, and resolute 
must be the spirit of workers to overcome 
it. ^ There should be well-qualified and well- 
trained lecturers to import the lesson of self- 
help and self confidence. Yisualdemonstration 
and comparison are the two means to 
awaken interest. 

The improvement in leprosy noticed in 
other parts of Bengal has been automatic 
with improved standard of living and the 
.campaign against the disease will be fruitless 
unless the problem is attacked on all sides. 
So far as nourishing food and altered diet goes 
Bankora need not despair. It is fortunate 
in possessing a variety of climatic and soil 
conditions and can grow a variety of crops 
for which it is now dependent upon other 
Districts and Provinces. It can raise barley 
and wheat, pulses and oil seeds in larger 
quantities than it does at present. The waste 
uplands may be profitably cultivated in 
the rainy season for soya bean, the combind 
pulse and oil seed, which the people 
direly need in their diet, Yegetables can 
be grown every where in abundance, and 
many kinds of fruit trees in waste lands. 
Let the necessity for these be inculcated, 
and the question of irrigation will solve 
itself. 

It is a happy sign that the District Board 
has become alive to the gravity of the leper 
problem, and appointed three Doctors for 
treatment by the modern method of injection. 
This provision appears to me inadequate. 
For, the number of patients is enormous 
and widely scattered, and the treatment is 
long. Both 'the Ayurved, 'and modern 
medical science are unanimous that leprosy 


is curable in the early stage, and more 
, attention ought to be given to these early 
cases than to the advanced where cure is 
not certain. ■ But unfortunately people neglect 
the disease when it is not yet painful , and 
does not attract notice of the ' public. At: 
least 'three more. Doctors have to be appoint- 
ed' ' for the treatment of the early case^,. 
.remembering that expenditure is always- 
heavy at the beginning of a campaign. 

The Research in Leprosy treatment Is 
not yet advanced and the Ayurveda and 
the modern treatment are on the same 
footing as to result Soma oases are per- 



Proportion of Lepers per 100,000 of population - 
in several districts of the Burdwan 
Division tBengal) 


manently cured, some temporarily, and others ^ 
not at all. The Bengal Council ought to 
allot sufficient fond for pushing on research 
in the school of Tropical medicine. In the 
mean time, when the Ayurvedic treatment 
is at least as good as the other, and the 
people have natural and traditional faith in 
it there is no reason why competeat 
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If Life is a tree 
(OF la ita leaf. 

l^eaves bud ; leaves gtow ; leavesifall 

•If Life is a tree 
its roots are sorrows*** 


Lob^? after the leaves are fallen 

boiglis are bare’, 
Ine pots chug fast. 

Deep in the Earth-Mother’s bos( 

-Prom ''The World Tomorrow. 


? shonW not be appointed for those 

vlio wiili to avail of it especially ia view of 
toe fact that im&tmmt is voliintaty and 
f soirees are limited. The chief point is 
to bfihg relief to the sufferer and to check 
toe spread by awakenifig the sense of danger. 
As an aid to fkk treatment trees such as 
.Nim (mdmX liaraiija (PongarniaX Cbatii- 
ffiiigrt (Tamliogmms or IlydmearpiiBX 
OiJggiJla {Bahmmdendmn) shonly be " freelj" 
plaotod along village sides and in forests. ^ 
Ihe District Board might grow the latter' 
plants in a mirsery and freely distribute 
triem. If practicable the women lepers -.and 
Teneresls might bo induced to be rendered 
sterile. 

Compulsory segregation of lepers is out 
° j TT ^'"hen the number is legion 

and Homes and Colonies are wanting. The 
only course left open is to rely on persistent 
g'opaganda and to create public opinion. 
How much could preachers of the gospel 
of Sadaehara or right living, which is 
symonymous with Hinduism and the stepping 
Stone to spiritual growth, do ! The field is 
vast for qualified preachers who could appeal 
'*» Masses through the Sastra. 

There are pauper lepers who die unfed 
and the people of Bankura 
tlJS Christian 

mission to Lepers for establishing an Asylum 
.in the outskirt of the town. The acLm- 


modation is limited, and the number of in- 
mates is at present 180. Thanks also to the 
benevolence of the late Babu Eishorilal 
Jatia of Calcutta tor increasing the accom- 
modation and providing for a resident Doctor. 
But these are, alas, a mere drop in the 
ocean. Besides, it is a fact that even pauper 
lepers are not willing to seek the Asylum 

r?i5 • caste and becoming 

Christians. Surely, they cannot be compelled 
to segregate and locked up in a place which 
they do not like. Some Home.s are, therefore 
necessary where they may live in peace. ’ 
t j ^ *T»® Vi®h®ures suggested above require 
funds. But I believe that if appeal be made 
Bengal will come to the rescue and will not 
afiow this District to be a land of cripples. 
The Government of Bengal knows it to be 
one of_ the poorest and most backward 
District, m the Province.” But it is apt to 
be forge ful of its duties unless constently 
reminded. The defective definition, of a 
Leper m the Lepers Act ought to be 
amended in the light of the present 
knowledge and the Act enforced in order to 
prevent free movements of the lepers. There 
was a proposal for a Leper Colony in 

St”asrthA^”r ®“kura representatives 
may ask the Government regardinff its fata 
nndoabtedlj, the, h.™ nndertS 
duties on behalf of the District, and may 
their efiorts be crowned with success. 


[ Books m fdhwkifj l^KgutWos wUl he mfked: Assamese^ Bengali English^ French German^ 
Q^ijaroH, llm(f Il/^lhuh tjhtorme, Mahyalam^ MaraUii^ Ne^alL Orii^a, Foriugmse, Punjmi SimiM 
Hpmmh Tamii Trimjn and Urdu, Ifnmpgpers, periodmlSf school and mikffc iexkbooLs ami iheir 
annoiaimm, pmiphleis and ieafl^ds^ reprints of ?mgazme atiickSf midressesj etOn ’wiil mi be noticed. The 
rsmini of books recmmi for rtvkm will not be mkmwledged, nor a^ig qmrm reiaiing tlmrdo umimred, 
Ihf/resim of miy hook is not gif.araniee/L ^ Books should ''be sent to otir odice, addressed to the Assamese 
lietmwcr^ ike Ilmdi lisvkwer, the Be7ttmii Memwer^ etc,, (tomrding io the langmge of the hooks. No 
CfiUcum of book-revkws md mtms will he mMishfAi,--Fdmrf 3L B, 1 


E^Lisa 

HAmriTEsa m Maeriage 3!rs, Margaret 

Smigcn FubUshed • hg JonrMhan Gajie, London, 
Pages 224, Price 5 sh 

There is Dotbioj? so cliileult to write about as 
sex. The very word is sufficient to an em- 

barrassed smile to most people. Why this is, how 
this developed in the coinse of our human evolu- 
tion, is a mystery. For sex is the oriij^m of life, 
the orf^dn of every creature that exists. It is the 
priuial force Iroai whicii must that is creative 
and beautiful in our life today, springs. It is 
sublimated sex energy that has built our culture'-- 
our raiisle. art arid htemtiire. Yet out of this 
deepest of mstiocts, and abcat it, has grown up 
the ugliest, the sickest and the most perverse 
attilade. It is noticeable that tlie men and women 
wlio most abuse or misuse sex, are the ones who 
have the lowest opinion of it and In whose presence 
one often feels imolean. They are the persons 
who speak loudest of purity (iu others) and who 
regard a study of sex as obscenity. 

One can weli-uuderstand why some persons, 
even intellectual men and women, take this attitude. 
Perhaps their own intimate lives are ugby and 
beastly. For, the lives of many men and women 
are out of harmony with all that they profess in 
public. Modern and progressive in public life, 
their intimate relationship at home may be on the 
level of the most primitive tribes. Ho, one can 
hardly say that, for primitive peoples of tea live 
very clean sex lives. One might say, instead, 
they are on the level with tiie ordinary capitalist 
whose baying and seliing habits extend into the 
realm of sex also. 

But it. is just because of the silence about ' sex, 
just be<3ause of the ugtiness that ugly people per- 
mit to grow up about it, that young mm and 
women/ should ' study the best literature on this, 
subject before embarking on marrlaga With .know- 
. ledge cornea , light, '/and' ' with fight, . beauty and 
health. The old order costs too much in pain and 
^ sufferings ; The ignoraace 4lmt .passes- as purity, 


is a danger to the individual and the race. It Is. 
for this reason that Margaret Saoger's hook can 
be recommeaded to married couples and to tliose 
who are to marry. 

'Margaret Sanger is the leader of the -interna- 
tionai birrli-controi movement. Not only Is she a 
woman traioed in medicine, but for years she has 
been a v/oman to whom other women have gone 
to seek advice and help ia trieir marriage relation- 
ships. She is further a mother of two sons, whom 
she has brought to mauhood and whose questmoB 
she has had to answer and wlio!U she has had 
to educate to avoid the ugly mistakes that most youih 
faces. On tire sex problem she has a very natural 
aud beautiful outlook. Ail of this has led her to 
write a book, which is not, like her others, primari- 
ly on hirtii-coDtroi, but one which deals in detail 
with the intimate relationship between husband 
and wife. In it she liis taken the problems whu^h 
thousands of men and women have laid before 
her in their search for a soiation of probiera.^ in 
their own lives. She has found that the problems 
can almost be classified, for, they are so much 
alike. And she has tried to give a soiation by 
showing what a normal and beautiful marriage 
relationship should be. 

The first part of the book-“that on courtship- 
does not impress the reviewer of this volume. The 
manner ot courtship as described by her the^e 
belongs to a certain class of people only, ia a 
certain system of society. It is Amencan—or per- 
haps also Anglo-Saxon. It is certainly not Oarman 
or Russian or Scandinavian, But the last half of 
her book is universal for here she approaches the 
period of married life. She emphasizes the^ ignor- 
ance of- men (who boast that ' they know 
about women”' just because they may have had 
relations with prostitutes or barmaids or kndiadie.^) 
about sex or abouc the emotional lives of women. 
There ai'e countless thousands of men who have 
lived a sex life before they inariied, who are 
absoiuleiy igaoraiit of the nature of woman, and 
who ■ . eventually are responsible for the nervous - 
diseases, from - wl^ . women so olten suffer.- .To 
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jBSBf men, woman is really little. more than last a 

otoViBieiJit piece of bed^room liiriaitare, as also a 
cheap hoiise^semot That there are 
' t vopfifto should not he approached, and that sex 
relations should depend upon the nature of 
Is Ignored most hushaods who regard their 
wives ' as private properly who have no autonomy 
over tlieir own bodies. ^ , 

Mrs* Sanger hi conciliation pleacis with eloquence 
for a race of children born with the mnsmous 
d«ire of the parents. She is opposed to 
children coneciyed by accident or chance or 
habit* Forced motherhood is one of the 
ugliest things In the human race. She ajso 
believes that a wmman has jniioh to give 
to society m a woman, and not just as a mother ; 
for this reason, as well as for the heasth of tlie 
woman and child, she advocates that motherhoocl 
should be postponed until at least the age oi 
twenty-three, and that a w'oman should, through 
birth-eontiol methods^ be able to space her child- 
ren as she finds suitable with her inclination, 
health, and economic means. 

She also touches a problem which is especially 
to 08 brought before the Indian public—that 
maturity means not just physical maturity, but it 
.must mean physical, plus mental, plus psychic, 
maturity. To regard a woman as mature from 
the physical standpoint only is to disregard the 
things which separate man from the beast,— the 
mental and psychic factors. The human being 
matures more quickly physically than it does 
mentally or psychically. Mrs. Sanger holds that a 
woman has finished the period of adolescence, or 
growth to ripe maturity, only at the age of 
twenty-three. In India it might be a bit sooner, 
but it is doubtful if it is much earlier. It is very, 
very doubtful, if any woman should be a mother 
until after the age of twenty. And even then 
Mrs. Sanger holds that motherhood is not the sole 
aim of marriage, but that marriage means a very 
deep companionship as well She advocates a 
period of at least two years to elanse after 
marriage before the first child is conceived. This 
two yms she holds to be necessary for a husband 
and wife to know each other, to cement the ties 
of love and comradeship, and to work together in 
their journey through life* The whole attitude of 
many men that a woman should become a mother 
at once after marriage, is out^ of harmony with 
nature. Sex desire, and the instinct tor mother- 
hood, are two entirely different things, and both 
demand and deserve the respect of all. The 
desire for a child generally comes long after sex 
d^ire has developed. The drive to motherhood 
which IS artifiicially created by a society, Is not 
; iho natural motherhood. As a rule, this instinct is 
^oweq m a woman only when she feels in her 
iptrit IMt m IS one in body and soul with her 
■imstof,, women . ^aiiot feel this unless they 
„ top w their husbands thoroughly. It takes a long 
time for a man and woman to know each other, 

' where ^ we are commdes from 

m youth and into maturity. And the 
Iwctoto atmres^a child by a husband who is 

« ttti«to,h«:*who IS md or disrespectful of 
^ 'I’fomaii* wily , 

«!m' citttets k, thfe; te* are of 

yfrite ol* .tihit' Uol be writton 


of— but a review of a volume is no place to treat 
them. Such intimate subjects demand more 
extended treatment *, they have received that m 
the volume under review. They deal with the 
most intimate relationship between husband and 
wife, and out of which great unhappiness and 
nervous illness for women, often develops. In all 
sincerity, and with all respect and desire for a 
more bkutiful, natural, and happier married life for 
men and women, we recommend this book to those 
who are married or betrothed in marriage. 

Aokes Smedlev 


SouTHEUN IjfDT.VN BROozes {fiTst sdrks) : Py 0> 
<7. Gmioplih Editor ''Rupand' 6. Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

A thing of Beauty Is theoretically considered 
to be a “Joy for ever,’^ but practically remains 
confined to a coterie of elites. How to make the 
masterpieces of architecture or sculpture painting 
or decorative art easily accessible to many through 
cheap yet faithful reproductions is a problem of 
great import in this age of democracy. Mr. 0. 0, 
y-aogoly, with characteristic zeal has come forward 
to tackle with this problem of ‘'vulgarisation’ in 
the French sense of the term. With rare diw^jcri- 
mination and taste he has launched this series of 
'‘Little Books on Asiatic Art which proposes to 
publish not only booklet on Indian art but also 
on the sister schools of Asiatic art e. g., those of 
China, Japan, Persia, Cambodia, Java, Siam etc. 
The first volume on “Southern Indian Bronzes’^ 
fulfils our hope and raises a great expectation. 
Mr. Gangoly being a pioneer in the study of South 
Indian bronzes has gloriously succeeded in brings, 
ing out the inner aesthetic appeal of tnese master- 
pieces in bronze. Anyone that would care to study 
with a little patience the 23 exquisite specimens 
reproduced here by Mr. Gaogoly is sure to admit 
that “to know them and to appreciate them is to 
receive an initiation into a new world of plastic 
dreams not revealed in any of the masterpieces of 
Greek or Renaissance bronzes.” 

In a short introdu^^tion of 33 pages Mr. Gangoly 
has condensed all information necessary to follow 
him in his documentation. He has further managed 
to explain certain technicalities with the help of 
10 excellent diagrams, illustrating the canons of 
the shilpashastras. The high quality of repioduction 
and printing makes the oook a work of art We 
congratulata the editor of Ropam on this noble 
venture and recommend the book to all lovers of 
oriental art. 

UArYASHASTRA. I ^ With the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta. Edited by Pandit M Rama'- 
krishna Kavi K A„ VoV I Pp. XXVI!+S86. 
Price Rs. 6. Gaehmd Oriental Series Xo, XXX VL 
Central Library, Baroda, {1926). 

A curious sort of historical fatality seems to 
cling to the history of ancient Hindu dramaturgy. 
While actual surviving vSpecimeBS of nataka or 
drama rarely go beyond the Gupta era (only 
recently pushed as far back as the age of Kanishka, 
thMks to the discovery of Saripuira-prakarana 
and other dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa) and 
while Bhasa the illustrious predecessor of 
Eahdasa made a tantalising gesture and slowly 
■oame down to the age of remaoiilar (Kkyakm) 
xehanalmg-Hhe rtputation .of Bharato ' Mtui, 
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the author or mtiier the first importaEt compiler 
of Natyashastra still stands with all the glamour 
of hoary antitntty. Hence the problem of dramatic 
origlas in' India ' is at once exciting and baffling, 
Abliinavagapta the famoas rhetorician of the 
Kashmirian school while commenting on Bharata^s 
Natyashastm says that the work is a compendmm 
of ikree diferent schools nf opinion (1) of 
Bralifoan, {2} of Sadasiva also called Natya Veda 
probably identified with Dyadasasahasri or Adi- 
Bharata and (3) of Bharata Muni our present 
■Aatyashastrm 

Bfit what about the long chain of evolution from 
.Brahmards Natyaveda fa branch of the Upavedas) to 
the Nata-Siitras mentioned by Panini ? Practically 
no spccioaeos have survived. Surely it cannot be 
that Asvaghosa the Buddhist ‘litterateur’^ was the 
first to compose dramas in Sanskrit There must 
have, .been plays panto mimic as well as textual 
cliirijog the age of the grammarians from Panini to 
rataniali who mention titles of such composition 
based on the (ireat Epics which were the 
e|ernal quarries for our later dramatists 
like Bliasa and Kalidasa. But History has 
played cruel jokes here as in other depart- 
ments of Indian literature and we are faced with 
the for ridable task of editing a science of Hindu 
ciramatiirgy that goes earlier than most of the 
extant dramas of our literature— a fine paradox 
mcleed ! 

Yet from 1865 when B'ifz-Edward Hall dicuss- 
ed. ISatyashastra in his preface to the Dasarupa, 
scholars have been trying to establish the text 
of this important treatise. The researches of 
um krench scholars Grosset and Regnaud, between 
1880-1898 and of Syivain Levi in 1891 followed 
fhe publication of the Devanagari text in 
the Eavyamala series in 1894 impressed us 
more and more with the formidable nature of 
me textual criticism that was lying ahead, 
mmakrishna Kavi, the editor of the Gaekwad 
nlatyashastra, appeared in the list apparently 
well-equipped .with “40 copies of the text ob- 
tained from different parts of India.” Tentatively 
he has classified his texts as (A) North Indian 
and (B) South Indian manuscripts and has opined 
that the B group is earlier. But he frankly 
confesses that “no two Mss. taken at random 
agree with each other fully.” In that case it 
would be more advisable and scientific, as we 
suggest to the learned editor, to reserve all 
broad generalisations for his concluding chapters 
and to concentrate ail his energies scrupulously 
to .the collation of texts and notation of the 
variants with as much thoroughness as possible. 
That will make the Gaekwad Natyashatra, as it 
should be, a VarioTum e'ditipn of the precious 
text, invaluable for reference. Even if the press 
copy has been prepared on a different plan, it 
should be modified so as to satisfy this primary 
scientific need which alone gives the raison d’ 
etre for a new and expensive edition of the 
volummous text The editor is no doubt obliged 
to ply in unknown ocean of textual speculation, 
but he should, for that very reason* record 
ms person d suggestions^ emendations and'addfi 
tons strictly outside the body of the original 
text as well as /comm^tary. Ramkrishna Kavi 
g a. Bwstotot of , rare emditlon, specMJy in 
the domain of Hindu A^s Foeiim, Bloreover, he 
has unique experience of working in almost ail 


the important manuscript libraries of Malabar, 
Madras and Andhra. Hence we hope that 
following the hard yet unavoidable path of 
patient textual analysis, he will give us a model 
edition of one of the rarest texts ^of bansknt 
literature. The sculptural representations of the 
93 (out of 108) Karanas or postures which ha 
reproduces in the volume add a special value to 
his edition. We only wish that actual photo- 
graphic reproduction of these rare plastic docu- 
ments from the relief on the Chidambaram 
temple (13th century A.D.) were published as a 
supplement So an exhaustive glossary and index 
would enhance the value of the work. It is a 
stupendous work and we hope the Pandit ^wiii 
rise equal to the occassioa and make this edition 
a veritable magnum opus. 

The Hixdu Colony of Cambodia: By Prof. 
Fkanindranath Bose 3L A. Theosophieal Publishing 
Eouse^ Adgar^ Madras Pp. 410. Price Es. It. 

Mr. Bose is indefatigable in the work of 
popularising the history of ancient Hindu Colonies 
in the Far East. He has already published books 
on Champa and on Siam and now he winds up 
the history of further India by compiling from 
French sources the annals of the Hindu Goiony of 
Cambodge. After giving survey of its political 
history Mr. Bose adds several interesting 
chapters relating to the culture history of 
Cambodia vi%. Indian Literature in Cambodia, 
monuments in Cambodia etc. 

The detailed description of the Saiva temples 
of Angkor Thom and the Yaishnava temple of 
Angkor-Yat adds to the interest of the book. The 
book may be read with profit by ail lovers of 
Hindu colonial history. As an enthusiastic member 
of the Greater India Society, Mr. Bose has con- 
secrated several years of his life in the task of 
propagating the knowledge about Greater India 
amongst those who are not in a position to read 
the works in French and other foreign languages. 
His books should be read widely by the public. 

■ , KN. 


Otrs Asiatic Cheist : By Oscar Macmillan 
Buck, made and printed in the United States of 
America by Hamper and Brothers Pp. 181. Price 
T 25 dollars. 

This is a book for missionary propaganda, and 
contains truths, half troths and untruths. The 
author seems to have been inspired by miss Mayo 
whom he has not failed to quote. He believes that 
“India is tired— tired of life and its awful 
responsibilities and rebirths” (p. 158). But the 
example of amorous, thieving and irresponsible 
Krishna “gives India the sense of release, the 
sense of freedom from Karma : you can kick a 
hole in the universe if you only follow Krishn % 
it is a religious drunk” tp. 158). 

The author has reverted to the old method of 
preaching Christianity. 

Tnn Gospel OF ^ Saint Joinsr ; By Harimohan 
Banemee (5-2 Kasi Bose Lane, Calcutta') Pp X1D[V1 
^224^16 {Foreword) ^21 (Supplement). Price 
ife I-S \ or 2s, 


Contains the 
Gospel. Our 




version of the fourth 

is., uuoritical 
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and ttintelialile. He is obsessed ■with the idea that 

'%m a borii friiiaer.” 

Fa'tk 4N0 Art! *5 : Ji// Durga Pmsa^i, Valdl 
Aikhukid^ 

The 5?yh title of the pamphlet is “The 
PbiJoHfjpfi.v of 

Xrm SfiAiTA Jhiii.oso?HV of Siiaiiugamas : By 
l)Nmhppo Pnitmie : PMaMd by 
Wtmpin mmiyijpH Jhkmyadp IJubh P/k 
IMre Me- P pnp*:rh 

U'iC'fiil hut luarrod seetarfeiifsm. 

MiHE-i CiT. Ghosh 


iLt-IsoiA. Dioiha CoxFKHEiycE, 1921. Fnhlhhed 
pj the Amateur Dnimaiw Association, Bangalore 
6%, WS, 

Tlicf Amateur Dr-imatie Association of Bangalore 
city cTOiiiisecI tfie first Festival of Fme ^ Arts in 
opened by Dr. Eabmdranath 
Ta«om The Assi.eiation. on their siiccegs, .orga- 
nised ao AH-Iiidia .Drama Conference ana a seenna 
'Festival of Fine Arts ia 1021 opened by Jlrs. 
Safffjini Naidm This volume which has been 
tastcCuilv prodiiced contains the papers read on 
the of*cas8ioB together wifli the address. Most of 
Ihe If) papers are illuminating and repay perusal. 
They the tradition, motifs and methods of old 
Indian Dmma as well as thoughts and scope of 
piesenf-fky drama and the stage. 31rs. .Naidu 
pointedly says, 'The stage to-day is the University 
of the people.” The papers on The Dravidian 
Drama, The Emla Theatre, The Art of DaBcing 
in South India, The Indian Dramatic Tradition 
and how it helps, are both interesting and ins- 
tructive. and that on Tagore as a dramatist will be 
enjoyed by many. Tiie labours of the A. D, A 
have ken crowned with success so far as they go. 
We have here papers on the modern Hindi and 
Mararfii stage, but the Bengali stage is conspicuous 
by Its absence. 

Tim pAmoT Poet : By Gkaudkuri Baku Ali 
AiMskmi, ii/t. Lmkmw, 

The late Khan Bahadur Syed Akhar Hussain of 
Allahabad ww a great Uidu poet. He introduced 
a variety of novel ideas and expressions in Urdu 
por;tiy. He Wrote on almost all topical matters 
and was isopularly called the “Lisan-ul-Asr” or 
the mouthpiece of ^his times. The author has 
shown t'he various sides of his poetry with extracts' 
and translations. Some of his sayings dearly 
sh;.;w fhe cathoheify of hfs mind— e.g.. *'Do not. 
mli him good or had on account of his religion. 
See km chamden for that Is the real test ' “To 
me Ifsesp external forms are baseless. Those who 
aie good are jealiy men of faith and those 'who 
' m bad are Kafirs.” ' ; 

_ Socra toiAN Gim_: * MnKJi. R Smfyy, _ 

im Brnmn Pmmmng Some, Lid., Maims, 

; • ' , tothpr Is to .be thanked • for collecting 

^ ^ data from South India In order- 
t|e , opmion ^ of Sir Alfred Chatterton as' 
to lhe-»d»Msteiloa , of ; tode gilds in the Madras 
Frfiidewy, ■ In to tte-, 'gilds -have ^ the'’"' 
of;‘c»mttol aste^in;india 
mi pmr jfnrhrnm: mS - 


chapter deals mill the proposed lines of resuscita- 
tion and the Appendix indicates the lines of enquiry 
to be adopted. 

The Madhua Saxtrasutra CoHMmviTy: By Mr 
IC R R Sastry, M. A., Madura. 

Mr. Sastry has studied the w^'eaving ^communities 
of Madura at close ouafters. He describes the 
social and economic sides of the life of this 
Oommunty of the Satirashtras who have settled m 
50 places in South India. Tfiey migrated to Madura 
afrer settling at Devagni iDduiatabao)^ and 
Tijaynsgav and their spoken language, called Khatri, 
has got an admixture ofSaiiraseui, Yraja and Teiogu 
W'Gfds and phrases. Tills is caicubted to be a very 
useful study in applied economics. 

Eames Bash 

UnvDHSTAKi Seya^Dal; Piiblklied by Dr, M S, 
Ilardikcr, General Secretary Price one anna. 

In this book the alms, objects and the con- 
stitution of the Hmdustani Seva Dal have been 
embodied in details. The Dal was fonuded by 
Dr. Haidiker with the object of training and 
organising the people of India (i) for Eational 
Service and disciplined sacrifice with a view to the 
attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means ; (ii) for er> roiling and bringing under uniform 
discipline all existing volunteer organisations and 
(iii) for raising the standard of National efficiency 
by systematic physical culture. Its organ the 
Volunteer has been aiming to evolve the ideals of 
patiotism, nationalism and national service. The 
Indian National Congress in its Cocoanada session 
(1923) recognised the valuable services rendered by 
the DaL Other volunteer organisations in the 
country would do well to frame their constitution 
on these lines. 

P. C. S. 

GERMAN 

BengalischeEbzaehleb (Bengali Novelists) or ''Der 
Siegh der Seeid^ [The Victory of the Soul) : By 
Rehthard Wagner. Pubh’shev : Weiigeisi Velagsgeselh 
sekaftf Berlin, Price 5M, BOPfg, 

The AYeItgeist Publishing Company has sent 
me the above-mentioned book for the sake of 
review. I am glad to draw the attention of my 
countrymen to this excellent publication. It 
is the first successful attempt of a German scholar 
who has been a very diligent student of 
Indian culfore for the last several years. It is the 
first German translation from the original Bengali. 
Wa tied here a collection of '‘ehota galpas,” short 
stories, selected from the wmrks of famous Bengali 
writers of modern times. The author lias prefaced 
the translation with a few remarks that set forth 
the nature and contents of the stories. The collec- 
tion begins with the immortal song of Dwijendralal 
Hoy, “My Motherland.” The 29 stories that follow- 
are taken from the works of Jatindramohan Sen 
Gupta, Hemendrakumar Boy, Manila! Oango- 
padhyaya,'Manindratal Basu, Nalinikanta Bhatta- 
Bhali, Frahhalkumar Mukhopadhyaya, Babindranath 
Thakur Samtebandra Chattopadhyaya and Shrimati 
■SuiifF.Dehi -Dr* Mdhhaid -Wagner has> rendered' a 
mgnai I'serflot' to the .,otuh@ of ; Bengali literature 
rdrapiatioA lof /rrepfes^ntative “ohola 
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I2:4lpa8” They liear ample testimoBy to the 
inexhaustible wealth of deep ilioiijudits, hiRh senti- 
roepts and uiifaltermff clevolio!! that reverberate 
through the empyreal vaults of the lucliaa mind* 

‘ The prlnfiog ami the binding of the book are 
simply excellent 

Tabaciiak3> Hot 


IliE SnjvfEfiLE Not UxsEUGii Zeit^ (Tim Sexual 
J>/x/?Y.w of our Times) : liff Dr, fferiha Miere, 
Pifhiisknd hij Ifesse mid Beekcn I^npedg 1927, 
140 pp. Fries not gireu ,* perhaps Jf. 5, 

Dr. Hertha Rie.-e Is a iiraotising physician in 
Frankfurt on the Main in Cfermany. She Is the 
c*.onsulting physician in charge of one of the ^'Marriage 
Advice (Centers” of which there are seven already 
in exifitrmse in Germany, with others in various 
cities corning into existence. These Centers are 
luafEtafued by the various municipalities. To them 
women may come free of charge to consult physi- 
fiians about the problems in their married life, 
such as the sex education of their children, con- 
traceptive metlipcis, illness, etc. As the director of 
one these Centers,^ as well as a piaetising 
phvsician. ,Dr. Riese i-s ■ vreli-fiuallfied to give the 
result^ol her experience to the public. 

This volume gives very, very black picture of 
die eoiKiitloiis of working class families in Germany. 
There., is a . section given to sexual problems in 
bourgeois society, hut most of the volume is 
coTicerned with the problems of the proletariat, 
we see families of four to twelve living in one 
room in an attic. The one room is the sleeping 
room, kitchen, and dining room for the family. 
The mother gives birth to one child after another— 
with her other children as sr-eetators. Within 
an hour after the birth of a child the motlier 
is often up taking care of the other children. 
In order to avoid having more children, we see 
the husbpd often going to sleep in the barracks 
for the homeless. Then we see him, driven by 
the natural needs of sex, pick up wdth street 
•women. Next he^ takes to drink ; then he comes 
home and beats, his wife and children and forces 
himself upon his wife. He has perhaps contracted 
a venereal disease, and thivS he gives his wife. 
And. since the father and mother sleep in the 
same bed with one or more of the children, as 
well as use the same tovels and dishes as the 
chikiren, the venereal disease is given to the 
children. 

The picture as here given us, with all its 
ramifications is horrible. And yet with it ab Dr. 
Riese sees but one soiatJon— birth-control methods 
■Which will enable the men and women to regulate 
the size of their family, combined with more 
education and better living conditions for workers. 
All this is good so far as it goes. But it is only 
a palliative, not a solution. Here in this book is 
pictured the choice blossoms of the capitalist 
system— the system by which the vast masses 
must sell their labour power to the capitalist 
minority in return for a ' few pfennigs a day. 
Although blrth-^controi methods give inen and 
women the power to regulate their own lives, still 
poverty and the capitalist system cannot be touched 
by this solution. Combined ^ with birth-control 
methods must go a fundamental and revolutionary 
change in society by which those who work get 
the fruits of their labour, instead of this fruit 


being ^ harvested and enjoyed by the exploiting 
minority. 

■ The last section of the book deals with the 
morality and ethics of bourgeois society, whereas, 

, with the workers, marriage Is nearly always based • 
upon love, in bourgeois society it is the result of 
“reason’k Which means that a man ana woman 
are mated, as animals are mated, ^ according to 
’ economic considjeraticns. These ^ 'marriiJges of 
ccnvenieiiee'’, which have economic considerations 
as their fouridatioo, are the origin of much of the 
misery in upper-class society. It is the men from 
this class who seek their women compamoos on 
the streets, or who maintain one or more mistresses 
whom they find more interesting than their ^ legal 
wives, Amd likewise with the wives: married to 
men whom they do not love and for whom they 
have no respect or attraction, they also keep up 
the public appearance of the legal marriage^ while 
at the same time having their lovers privately. 
Often the husband and wife come to an agreement 
by which one does not interfere in the affairs^ of 
llie other, only the outward form of marriage 
being maintained. Yet it is this class -which calls 
itself the * revspeetable” class of society, which 
demands the right to set the ethical and other 
standards for society, which makes the laws, and 
talks about the ignorance and immorality of the 
working ckwss. It is a rotten system. The results 
show that venereal diseases, for instance syphilis, 
is most widespread among these classes. For 
instance, statistics show that syphilis is ^ most 
wddely spread in the following classes— the highest 
being taken first : business men, academic circles, 
artists and the professions, and, the lowest figure— 
the working class. Of course, Dr. Riese does not 
give these facts. Although she is doing good work 
in her w’ay in the Marriage Advice Center of 
Frankfurt, still her only solution of all these 
problems is “responsibility in love”. She is doing 
what she can by giving birth-control methods, 
by sending women to specialists, by giving 
certificates enabling a woman to be sterilized 
'when her health requires it All good so far as 
it goes* But her methods are not cutting at the 
c*ancer that is destroying society— the capitalist 
system which subordinates all things in life to 
profit and pleasure of the exploiting few. ^ Her 
methods must go hand in hand with the Socialist 
movement for a new society. Otherwise, they are 
but superficial palliatives. 

Agxes Smeblet 
SANSKRIT-HINDI 

The Hasayogasagaba. Tgl. 1 : By Vaidya 
Fandit Hart Frapannaji, Shri Bhaskar Aushadha- 
ktya, Bombay, Price lis, 12, 

This is a laudable attempt at the compilation 
of a Sanskrit-Hindi dictionary of Ayuivedie Rasa 
Medicine. The various medicines are arranged 
in alphabetic order and original Sanskrit texts, 
with reference, tlka— where deemed neecessary, 
and translation in Modern Hindi given in each 
case. 

We have to v/ait for the complete treatise to 
see how far complete this work would be but 
from what we can see from the volume under 
review, it is likely to be a valuable addition to 
the literature on this subject. 
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, Tht laglish rntroduetioa, should have been 
Wilteii itt fOQsultarioE with aa tap4o-aate 
willioiitf on the matters discussed, as many 
oteoiete speculations have been served up with 
imOy valuable data- Besides the introduction to 
a work of this nature should always be terse, 

■ concise and con fined solely to the suHoct matter 
of the treatise- . , , , , - 

A mlila of Sanskrit anatomical terms with their 
EnKlish equivalents are given. Similarly a glossary 
of Sanskrit names for the various medieinai in- 
gredients together with their Hindi and English 
(or Latin) equivalents, and another one giving 
deseripfioES in precise scientific English of, 
Ayurvedic processes, should be included in order 
to render the wmrk of real value to Scholars. 

ILN. C. 


HINDI 

Pebmiki {a novel ) : By Pandit Isvariprasad 
Bmnn-a : Puhlhke/l by Hindi Pvsiak Bkandar^ 
Lahria Sarai Pjn Price JRs. 2-8. 

, Marie Corellfs Thelma loosely done into Hindi 
vife considerable abridgements. 

The author is the editor of a Hindi paper and 
iMt accounts for his easy flowing racy style. That 
also accounts for the extremely unsatisfactory 
nature of the introduetion which is evidently 
wntten in haste and hardly does justice to the 
weMnown English novelist. 

iha reasons that he gives for thinking that 
Indians will find the book particularly instructive 
entertaining, are thoroughly fallacious. Con- 
jugal fidelity is not a monopoly of Indians and an 
exposure of the abuses in English society will 
never fill thoughtful Indians with a sense of 
elation. The Ju qmqm argument is one of the 
weakest kinds of argument According 
to the author, the non-recognition in 
|lugland of Marie Corelli, as a writer of the 
rank, Is due to her merciless criticism of 
Enjriish society. This is hardly fair, for English 
critics have nper hesitated to recognise the merits 
of H. G, Wells, Bernard Shaw, and others. 
In short the introduction bristles with irres- 
POUEible statements like these. The author - 
fails to realise that there is a good deal of 
ctnierenee between^ mere journalistic claptrap 
and sober literary criticism-, 
good ^ get-up of the book is extraordinarily 

. Deakma PABr II ? PuMisked by the 

Juanim mahma Dharma Prachar Pp, §4. 

A f ranslation of. MaharsM Devendranath 
^ ® welLkiiown diwertations on the Brahma 


especially of Rajput history will hail this inonu- 
mental original work of the Rai Bahadur who is 
the greatest living authority on the subject. All 
the available materials, some of which are accessible 
to our author alone, have been, laid under con- 
tribution* Such a work, based as it is on up-to-date 
materials and scientific principles, was keenly felt 
as a desideratum to replace the %vork of Col. Todd 
written about a century ago. 

The fasciculus under notice consists of two 
parts dealing with the history of Udayapur from the 
times of Guhil to those of Rana Pratapsingha. One 
may here and there differ from the opinion of the 
author but his array of facts and citation of sources 
cannot but command admiration. At the end of 
the first part are given seven appendices— the last 
one being the bibliography. Here we miss such 
works as— Prof. Bliandarkar’s Excavations at Nagor 
(Arc'h-Surv-Memoirs), and the work on Rajput 
Paintaings by Dr. Coomarswamy and Mr. 0. 0, 
Gangoiy. In the Introduction the author discusses 
about the nature and sources of his materials. 

This is a work for which one shall have to 
come to Hindi literature and for this we con- 
gratulate the learned author. 

PTTNDIT SATVANAHAiisr Kaviratha I— By Pufidit 
Benarsidas Chaturvedi, JEdiior, the Vishala Bkarata. 
Hindi Sahitya-Sammelan, Allahabad. 

This is the life-sketch of a Hindi Poet who may 
be called the last representative of the hrajahhasha 
dialect. Pandit Satyanarain was a born-poet. His 
life of simplicity is reflected in his poems. His 
main credit was his attempt to infuse new life and 
thought into old-type themes of poetry, as^we find 
in his Bhramaraduta. His appeal to Rabindrnath 
to do something for Hindi as he did so much m 
English is worth mentioning. Pundit Benarsidas 
has dune a service, not only to the poet who was 
his intimate friend but also to the Hindi literature 
by showing the man and his mind. 

SoHAOARAT Ry Mr, Krishnakanta Malviya. 
Published by PL Padmakanta Malviya, Mhyudya 
Press, Allahabad. 

This sumptuous volume written in the form of 
letters on what young women should know will at 
once attract the attention of those for whom it is 
intended. It may not be too much to assert that 
It has surpassed all other works on the subject 
in Hindi literature. The views of the author are 
catholic and judicious— and are based on a com- 
parative study of eastern and western ideals. The 
quotations from Sanskrit texts are not derogatory 
t 9 modern advanced views on life. The appendix 
gives some Jife-sketohes, poems, and directions for 
simple physical exercises for women. It is surely 
a most worthy volume for presentation. 

Bams Basu 


. ABcstm II : By Mai 


MALATALiM 

Ym-KBBTu (Pari I): % 4, Johnrmrn- 
ymad‘ j8t edUtm, published hy the Vidyabhivar- 
dn^ Fres^ QuiUon. J^. 92. Irice As. 6. 

. A. short useful life-shetoh of Jesus Christ, 
%|l»e.tendOTiig from Uie Inglisa tmslatioa 
de Jem Chml, .. .. 


' ■ ■ 
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PA.'Ri!irA.M:A.f;AnA,M; Bu P. K Rama Memn. 
PaMuked % (7. F. Nanihudirl and Brothers for 
ik0 Kmla PubUshing Mome^ Trkhur, Pp. 186^ 
Ftim Ife. P4. 

Books OB scientific siibjeetwS are few and far 
-between in the SlalayalaQi literatiira Mr. P. ¥. 
Eama Menon lias done a real service by publishing 
his book on ih$ hw of ewluimi wliieh Is a free 
rendering of Prof. Smakker^s treatise on the 
subient Students will no doubt profit by reading 
It We wish, however, that the author had given 
a vocal)o1ary of the scientific terms he had used 
as ao appendix to the book which would have 
been of use for easy reference. 

Otta-m-Tullalitral : PuUkhed Im the Manga- 
lodayam Press, Trkhur, Pp. ()5b\ Price Rs. 2. 

This is a collection of IS Tullal songs 
comiiosed by 11 difierent authors. Ail, the songs 
deal with one or other Piiranic story, such as of 
Ambarlsha^ Yayati, Aiamiia and others. The 
authors are all bow dead, but they lived and 
wrote in the 1st quarter of the 20tii century. 
The present volume is^ the Brd of the Mangelo- 
dagam Grmdhavali series. 

P. Aotjaiv Acuaiv. 


BENGALI 

Kiiejuri-Bandae : By Mr, Mahendranaih 
Karan, Kshemanmda luitir, Bhanganmari, P, 0* 
Jamka, IJisL Midnaptir, 

The author who has already attained reputa- 
tion as the historian of Hijli which is an 
important sub-division from the standpoints of 
language, ethnography, and geography of Bengal, 
now gives a connected account of the port of 
Khejuri which was once famou.s for its Anchorage 
and vsignal mast and also of Kankhali noted for 
its lighthouse. More recently the former was 
connected with the first telegraphic experiments 
in India in 1851. Many otlier facts, together with 
a gazetteer, are collected. There are some illustra- 
tions, 

EiiMEs Bash. 

BAJBABAm : Collected by Ihnesh CL Chakra- 
harly, 91, Upper Gireidar Road, Calcutta, 

The book is a collection of instructive and 
inspiring portions from late Desliabandhu Das^s 
speeches and writings, •The compiler has arranged 
them in such a systematic way as w'ould 
enable the reader to form an idea about Desh- 
bandhu the man and his mind. This hook may 
be included as a text book in national schools. 

Sadhaka : Compiled and ptihlished by Amal 
Kumar Ganguli from Saradeshwari Ashram, 1, 
Maliarani Eema7tia Kuinari 8U Oahuita, Price 
Be 1-4 as. 

In the book under notice the editor has com- 
piled selected Siokas from our religious literature 
e.g., Yeda, Upanishada, Qita, Chandi etc. Several 
poems from our national songs have also been 
embodied in the book. This excellent selection of 
slokas and ^ poems should, we think, be in- 
corporated in the curriculum of our national boys^ 
and girls* schools. 

' P, SmauKrA 


MARATHI 

BfessoLiKE A2fD FASCISM 2 By J9. F- Jamhankar 
B, A. Publisher— D, K, Qondhalekar, Shanwarpejh 
Poona, Page 286, Price Rs 2, 

lu the first part of this book the author has 
narrated io a popular and fascinating style of 
BIassolini*s life and the second part is devoted to 
the origin, tenets, and achievements of the Fascist 
movement A perusal of the book is sufficient for 
removing from the minds of readers the false 
ideas engendered by perverted aceounfs and mis- 
statements of interested writers. The get-up is 
excellent. 

CFnTAKOORAGHAXA OK A TKEATISE ON PkoSOBV: 

By M T, Pakvardkan 3L A, Publisher's — Eavikiran 
Mandat Pages 154-228, Price Bs. P12, 

It wms some forty years ago that a small 
brochure was written by the late Parasharampant 
Tatya Godbole on Prosody for the use of students 
in vernacular schools and two more books appeared 
since then, but their treatment of the subject was 
neither exhaustive nor scientific. Prof. Patwardhan*s 
book can easily surpass them both in the Quality 
and Quantity of matter, ^ inasmuch as the writer, 
■who is thoroughly a quainted with the Sanskrit, 
Blarathi and Persian languages and, of course, with 
English, and is himself a renowned poet of the 
modern type, has treated the subject in all its 
aspects in a systematic and scientific manner, 
giving the characteristics not only of classical 
meters derived from Sanskrit bat also of those 
lately adopted in Marathi from Persian and English 
poetry such as Gaza! sonnets, lyrical songs &o. 
The book is a valaaoie addition to Marathi litera- 
ture* 

KayxAViciiae : By seven members of the Eavikiran 
Mandat who are also its publishers. Pages 107, 
Price Be, 07ie, 

This is a collection of essay>s written on 
different ■ aspects of Marathi poetry in what is 
called the Mveshabsut age.* It is to be noted that 
this group of seven includes one lady graduate 
(who alas 1 is no more living). Some writers in 
the outburst of enthusiasm for modern Marathi 
poetry have made astounding statements in 
denunciation of the old religious poetry. But 
otherwise the book furnishes rich food for reflec- 
tion to those who feel interested in the renaissance 
of Marathi poetry under the infiuence of Western 
poetical literature. 

Yidyut Axi Yidytjt Crane Booic 1: By Q, IC 
Date, Publisher— Vidyut Karyalaya, Malad, Paaes 
207, Price Bs. 2'8, 

The speedily growing use of electricity in 
factories and homes in India makes it incumbent on 
all, whether educated or uueducated to make them- 
selves acquainted at least with the elements of 
the subject. There are thousands of artisans working 
in factories driven with electric power who have 
to handle, erect and operate electric cranes, and 
this book should prove as an invaluable guide to 
them. But the pity is that the book instead of 
being written In an easy and popular style, 
is written in the form of catechism and no attempt 
appears to have been made to divest it of teehui- 
oalittes or to make them understandable by lay 
readers. However, even in its present form the 
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’ will proTO iiseftil to practical men and first 
year students of technical institutes ia India. 

' iiitiTiraiins illiislrcitfoas ar© i?lveB w)i©re 

ClifAMATicAa-NfnrrArA: 
mJmfim mimL Sk 
PiMkh^f (lofnml Ii Dr. 

Pages 267 , Price lie, D 8 , 

In tills 


arti beliefs 

nilraeles alleml fo It 
..saln.ts accl, .yoffii.,. 

I troth that the only fr 
that nf Tish 

1>y Khif KrishCfn He 
raimek 

laws of Nature, 


* » ■ ' i!m: gumtim7 of ,'nfiitqpfi 

■^7^ Ma'i/gmnd Omiianm, fakeho 
layaj^ Bmxur, Owalior, Leader 

antlior lias».„ 

fiiitisfachorily ex’iilocled tli© 

pn'priaincu ii.r his eonnfrymeu about 
.isiTO h«;n sv'orked by revered 
in India and established the 
lie miracle in this world is 
sik4i as was shown to Arjua 
„„ regards as false every : The loro aud 
IS _a transgression of (he knowm holiday are fully 
i- .j- means that he has no faith a guide to their 

nj fie possHiiiity of mans acQniiing further booh iinnlics 
know.edae and that aovaDccd bnowledare diseounf. *’ 

ing present-day theories about the laws of Fa'tnre 
iliere is superstition _ ia avoiding superstition Pon/nnh 
says Bacon, and this Saying seems to hold good Pfintini 
ip this pse. Ihe single miracle in which the Price B 
author has.faith vii!. that of Vishwarup can be Rea! 
seen even m these days mn the author with the of P, ^ 

Divine sight, which can be acquired by a careful this u 
wruaal of his another book named ‘Diwya-DrisSi’ resoept nf «, -f-- 
How incredulous is the world not to belfeve it ! ' of his qSrtraifs 

V. G-. Apte. suitable for Parsi than ] 

' », A OP Nal. 

Winted at the Bharat 
Paper cover. Pp. 60. Pru 

Premanand’s Walakht 
literature of Crujarati. f] 
poem brings out its g 
relief. 

Ravi'a 

. Pubhshed By .Ms 
Jhaven, pnnm at ihe Ji 
Limdi Chih hoimd. Pn^ 


and illusions about the 
-jere have been othi 
him but they were stale, lifelc 
or rather thinks date : This one has a force ai 
wrong notions and has at a bound secured its 
Literature. 

A Guide to Holidays i Rw 
Dhmv. printed at the Jain 
clothhound Pp. .592. Prir-A r. 

■0 and thi 


•ecpecfc of each Hindu 
'• Iney tarnish truly 
as the name of the 

Kiiayy.ui : Bij Rmtam 
■ ^l^nvaia, printed at the Qujdraii News 

BO a 25+36. 

^ love for the work of the Philosonhpr-Puaf 
-P^°^P|od Mr. ,Bh3ji7aJa "to publisdi 
ttio volume. Information is given in it in 
ue Poe and his work. The framMoS 

ib such as WOUM h#* fnnnrl 


JKDU m Worn, n Politics; Bg Dr, Tarah 

^nirni Piinting Works 
137 Qrev Nreet. Durban, Natal Thin Paver 
cover. Pp. 8i. Pnoe 2s. 6d. {1927). ■' 

This Gujarati translation of a Book on Indian 
Polities H made printed and puftehed in IS 

an indiYidilii} who calls hlnisclf Sioatcm- 
ira, ^Indepppdent),^ We are greatly pleased to see 
Gupirati so fbnrphing in that part of the world 

MMqeiioi. to 0»i.tot? .S™ to? ,te St dm? 

S. SohaL 7h to? 


Second Chambers in Provincial 
Legislatures 

In the course of an article entitled ‘‘The 
Second Chamber in the Indian Constitution^^ 
in The Indian. Beview the Hon’ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethna deals with the constitution, 
functions and other important aspects of the 
Council of State. He concludes his article 
as follows : 

Oar provincial legislatures are not bi-'Cameral, 
but the question is kept open, and the Government 
of India Act expressly provides that one of the 
qiiestioUvS which the Statutory Commission will 
have to consider is “whether the establishment of 
Second Chambers of the local legislatures is or is 
not desirable.’' The subject has hardly received 
any attention at ail. In some parts of the British 
Empirei both the system are found working side 
by side. In some provinces of Canada, there is a 
single Chamber, in others there are two chambers. 
In Australia, every state has two chambers. It 
would be desirable to inquire into the working of 
the Second Chambers in the provinces of Canada 
and the States of Australia fand also the United 
States) and I would suggest that a competent 
Indian should visit those countries and prepare a 
report on the subject Such a report will be 
vaiiiable in enabling us to decide whether our 
provincial legislatures also should be bi-eameral 
or not Small provinces, particularly if they are 
homogeneous in character, may not find it neces- 
sary to have a Second Chamber. Bat Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces are 
large provinces and perhaps a Second Chamber 
may be found desirable and expedient in them. A 
writer suggests that the best way of providing 
for communal representation and interest Is to 
establish Second Chambers in the provinces. The 
suggestion is worth consideration. 


Rabindranath on Co-operation 

The Bengal Co-operative Journal has 
published an authorised translation of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s presidential address at the 
International Co-operators’ Day Meeting at 
Calcutta, under the caption “Co-operation and 
our Destiny”. According to the poet: 

la the pre-historic age huge primitive animals 
gathered m their bodies immense bulk and power. 
But man did not establish his superiority by 
becoming a bigger monstrosity. Man came to this 
woriu, weak and small, and was able to overcome 
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much huger animals in their isolation by realising 
the unity of separate units of power. Each man 
to-day is the master of an immense power because 
of the combination of the physical and mental 
powers of many men. Man thus is now the lord 
of animal creation. 

Likewise man can rise out of the misery 
and conflict of inequality if the real truth 
of unity is allowed to prevail in the domain 
of economics also: 

Only recently man has discoverd the utility of 
this truth in the domain of economics. This is 
what is known as the production of wealth by 
co-operation and this shows that the time is not 
distant when mammoth capital will cease to exist, 
by splitting up into smaller units. Man will be 
free from the tyranny of economic inequality not 
by wading through blood, but by establishing ct 
principle of harmony between the various units of 
power. That is, the principles of humanism whose 
absence caused such a disorder in economics are 
going to be recognised at last. Just as, formerly, 
the weak social animal conquered the isolated 
monster ; even so to-day, victory will come to 
the economically %veak, not by exterminating the 
powerful but by realising its own strength through 
unity. I can already see its victorious colours 
flying in the distance and in our country, too, 
that same victory is being heralded by the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. 

Some people advance the argument that in 
India development schemes should be shaped 
on the models of the Danish agriculturists. 
The poet refutes this argument, for ; 

Conditions in India and Denmark are not the 
same. The improvement of dairy farming there is 
not due entirely to the co-operative movement ; 
the help and initiative of the State plays a big 
role. Arrangements have been made for the 
extensive training of the people at large in dairy 
farming which is possible only in a free country. 
Another great advantage of Denmark is that the 
country does not groan under the heavy weight 
of armaments. The entire revenue can be ade- 
quately applied to the manifold needs of ^ the 
eople. But it does not rest with us in India to 
isburse the revenue for purposes of the health 
and education of the people. The amount set 
apart for the country’s welfare is hopelessly 
inadequate for these purposes. Here again the 
problem is the extreme diiference between the 
powers of the state and the powers of the people. 
But we must conquer our poverty and downfall 
due to this difference by realising our own strength 
through methods of co-operation, by improving 
our own health and education. I have often 
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Slid this in tlie put and It lias to be said again 
attd.'H^ain a?en now. 

’He obserires in conclosion: 

*Tlierc| was a tiine in our country when the 
community Imd a claim on the 'wealth of the 
rich. They were forced l).r the pressure of public 
opinion to acknowledge the responsiMlifc,F of their 
wealth. That led to the efficleut supply of social 
needs and society was kept alim But because of 
such tmcitions of charity, the people never learned 
tci depend cm themselves. They did not feel that 
the fcKid and clrinL lieallh and education, religion 
and joy of the village depend on the co-operation 
and the good-will of each of them. So when there 
came the irioflern social changes, when the enjoy- 
ment of wealth became exeliidvely personal, when 
the respooBibility of possession did not naturally 
lead to its application for the general welfare, 
people failed miserably to uphold their own 
interests. It Is because tiie rich spend their wealth 
in the towns and cities that the poor villagers 
have to lament the over-miserliness of their fate. 
They hav® tost the power to believe that the means 
of theif betterment are in themselves. 

. If in the first Instance, this faith can be revived 
In the economic field only then will the country 
begin to live in all its departments. Our duty 
today is to preach this truth by spreading the 
cooperative system among the people. The organ- 
ised strength of the puny monkeys caused the 
downfall of the powerful monster, Ravan, ten- 
b^ed in his greed, twenty-handed in his exploi- 
tatimi. This organisation was bound by ties 
of love to a central figure. Ramchandra by his 
love unified the weak and made of them a terrible 
force. We want that love, that coherence for our 
salvation to-day. 


Where Asia and Europe Meet 

Mr. S. Y. Bamamurthy, m . a., r. o. s., writes 
in fheMindmtau EevietP: 

East and West meet not on their own plane 
but on a higher plane. Snow and water meet in 
their common nature as shown by a common 
history taken over all time. Snow cannot claim 
pw^ence over water because in summer snow 
vleMs water while water merely evaporates. 
Water cannot take precedence over snow because 
m winter water flows as rivers while snow keeps 

Wstory 

over all time, they are rdeatical. 

Apia may work out science from relisnon. 
»rope may bailo up religion from science. But 
fte presses, when complete, will be identical- 
iiiurope may move when - Asia rests. Asia may 

over all time each 
totw Bouvity IS of the same pattern. 

larope yd Asia meet in the vision of those 


f tiien wWse life 
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the realization of the brotherhood of man is a hope 
of the future. , „ , , . , , 

In the present then, Europe and Asia are bound 
by their dual rhythm. Europe has been active but 
her life is in floods. Asia has been bound in sleep 
but the snows on her mouatain tops are melting. 
Oast off the clothes of winter. Prepare ye for the 
new summer! 


Swami Yivekananda’s Bac trine of Service 

Swami Ashokananda in disciissio-g the origin 
of Swami Vivekanaoda’s doctrine of Service 
in Prabuddha Bharata observes : 

Service originates from love and sympathy in 
the ordinary plane. But when by constant prac- 
tice, our sympathy is purged of its earthly 
taints, when we learn to look upon suffering 
humanity as only God in different forms assumed 
by him in order to offer us opportunity to serve 
him, as Swami Yivekananda says, we find that 
the consciousness of the Divine in men is the 
motive of service, and such service becomes a 
potent means of God-realisation : this is the 
doctrine of service. Its origin,, so far as the 
Ramkrishna Order is concerned, is traceable to 
that psychology which underlies Sri Bamkrishna’s 
whole teaching and especially his teaching on 
the harmony of religions. The fact is that both 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Yivekananda taught 
and exemplified a certain attitude towards life 
and reality ; religious harmony and service both 
come out of that attitude, and also that other 
doctrine of Swami Yivekananda that there is no 
sin. They all rise out of the monistic conscious- 
ness. 

Such is our comprehension of the problem. 
Sri Ramakrishna may not have expressly asked 
Swami Yivekananda and other disciples to 
undertake secular works for the service of man 
and to propound the doctrine of service by which 
a universal spirit of service could be evoked, helping 
on the one hand the national regeneration in its 
various aspects and purifying oh the other hand 
the hearts of the workers and leading them on 
to Self-realisation, the only one goal of human 
life. But there is that in Sri Ramkrishna’s 
teaching, which directly and inevitably leads to 
them. If Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching was the seed, 
in the fertile life of Swami Yivekananda and other 
disciples, this has become a mighty tree, of which 
this doctrine of service is a main branch. 


Acharya Bose on Indiia’& Intellectual Life 

The Mysore Economic Journal reproduces 
Sir J. 0. Bose’s illuminating Mysore Convo- 
cation Address under the caption ^Todia’s 
Intellectual Life”. The Scientific Savant opens 
his address with a reference to his early 
struggles : 

I w^ paralyzed at the beginning of my life 
by various hypnotic suggestions that India was 
only interesting because of metaphysical specula- 
tions of her ancient dreamers and that the great- 
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ness of the country' was past never to be revived 
again, . ^ , 

\ou may ask who taught me better^ ^what lea 
me to persist against Insuperable difficulties ? Mv 
answer is that my own work, iny teacher, that' 
strokes of repeated adversity served as the aae- 
qiiate stimnins. and that the lesson of the past 
was my abiding inspiration. 

According to Acharya Bose: 

Teaching and research are Indissolubly connected 
with each other. The spirit of research cannot be 
imparted by mere lectures on antiquated theories 
which are often entirely baseless and which effec- 
tively block all further progress. Nothing can be 
so destructive of originality as blind acceptance of 
ex-cathedra statements. The true function of a 
great teacher is to train his disciples to discover 
things themselves. vSuch a teacher cannot be easily 
found and It will be your duty to discover him 
and give him every facility for his work. Let 
there be no creation of a learned caste whose 
attention is mainly taken t 3 P in securing special 
privileges. It is only from a burning candle that 
others could be lighted. The pupils by working 
under such a teacher will learn the value of per- 
sistence and of the infinite care to he taken at 
every step ; they will catch from him glimpses of 
inspiration by which he succeeds in -wresting from 
nature her most jealously guarded secrets. They 
will beeome^ a part of his being and will hand 
down passionate love of truth through fleeting 
generations. That spirit can never die ; we shall 
mss away and even kingdoms may disappear. 
Truth alone will survive, for it is Eternal. 

Regarding the chief function of a 
University he observes : 

The extension and utilization of knowledge in 
the service of men are as important a function of 
the University, though not only function. It is 
here that we are brought into intimate contact 
with great thoughts and ideals of different races 
and people. We need not be discouraged by the 
temporary aberration of man, but must be inspired 
by the nobility of his aspiration. It is not by 
withdrawal but through active struggles that we 
shall best serve our country. 


0oM Eeserves in 3fysore 

We read in The leudatory and Zemindari 
India : 

Five mining companies carried on gold mining 
at the Eolar Uold Field during the twelve months 
ending June 30 last, all producing and paying 
dividends. The nominal paid up capital of ail 
the companievS remained the same as in the pre- 
ceding year namely £1,717,000. The quantity 
of fine gold produced last year was 382,899 ozs. 
and the quantify of fine silver was 22,883 ozs. 
The total value of both minerals was £1,633,729, 
being a / decrease of £52j846 or 3.13 per cent, in 
comparison with the previous year. This decrease 
in value is due not only to decrease in production 
but also to a slight drop in the market price of 
gold and ffuctuation in the rate of exchange. The 
total amounts paid in dividends by all the 


companies last year was £300,168 or 18.54 per 
cent., of the paid up capital of all the five com- 
panies, the correspondifig figure for^ the previous' 
year being 18.58 per c&t The royalty payable- 
to the Mysore Government was £87,699 ''being a 
decrease, of 4.02 per cent. 


Evils of World Economy 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
modern world is its increasing geographical 
unificatioD— and this world unity has brought 
about world economy. Prof. Dr. P. J. 
Thomas of the Madras University discusses 
the world economic problems in the course of 
an informative article in The Young Men of 
India. He at first examines how far 
the world has benefited by this world- 
economy and says that it “has brought 
about a growing sense of world solidarity/^ 
But, observes the writer, these gains have 
not been obtained without attendant evils: 

World economy has made for increased inter- 
national dependence, and the consequences of 
international rivalry are to-day more intense and 
widespread. Every civilized country now gets 
many of the most essential things from outside. 
Britain, for instance, imports more than three-fourths 
of its foodstuffs and all its cotton from abroad and 
if those distant countries refuse to send those 
articles or are prevented by war from doing so, 
industry will come to a sudden collapse and 
starvation will stare the country in the face. The 
same will happen if other countries do not purchase 
Britain’s goods. Similarly a crisis in one country 
affects all others, for as already shown, all 
countries are interdependent in industry and 
finance. Those who have followed the course of 
the American crisis of 1907 will bear testimony 
to the international character of financial and 
industrial fiuctuations. 

Labour unrest is also growing in all countries 
and as labour is now organized on an international 
basis it is clear how the menace of the labour 
movement is international too. We now know 
that a general strike is quite feasible in countries 
where labour is well- organized, and there is no 
reason why a more unified international labour 
movement should not bring about international 
strikes. 

Thus world economy is in many ways threaten- 
ing the safety of the world. If it has made our 
lives more^ cheerful and our surroundiogs more 
congenial, it has also made our economic position 
more insecure and our comforts less dependent on 
our own efforts. What is the remedy ? National 
Governments acting alone have proved themselves 
ineffective in controlling crises and checking the 
inordinate ambitions of Trusts and Karteis. The 
impotence of national governments will only increase 
in the future. Therefore, if world economy is to 
be made to function for the good of mankind, it 
is necessary that there should be a strong inter- 
national organization to control it. There is no 
getting away from this conclusion. And we in 
India are as much interested in it as those in 
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SSPf , Mi Imerica, for we depend on world 
for the disposal of our products, as thC' 
world inarlets depend on m for their snpply. 
ijiie other conotiies we have i?:aiiie(i and lost' 
|>y the emergeoee of world economy, and our future 
interests are imxtumhly connected with the ease 
ana safety of international economic relations. 


of God as father is a prominent feature in 
the religion of Jesus. But “quite reverse is 
the fact’^—remarks Sj. Mahesh Chandra 
Ghosh In the course of a well-documented 
article in The Vedic Magaxme: 

countries ^ of the world, India was 
truth. The Idea of the 
Patherhood of God .is as old as the oldest part of 
the Rigveda (Yide i 89. 4 ; 90. ? ; 169. 2 
2 etc./ 

TT following passages are guoted from the 
acter and national Literature 

fncir, tvani hi pita tvatn 

a ? The oiiestion ha<i 

len in different parts Ta V. XX. 108 2. Sama 

e be I know,— some ^ ’ }Lf’ t - n „ 

IB.— 'who think a new Ihou art rather ; thou art Mother,” 

ariSTS ” ^ sakh, pita pitHtamah 

s fafth in Royal Com- j? tu xi . 

and perchments of /p,r ^ i -7’^ P^^tiierly of fathers” 

crent A Hew India, ^ ^ (sakha) means really both 

ilt by the power of tnend or companions.” 

Tapasvins will build ter ^ v 

is to give a mighty 2'*^® no 

India that is to be a .. 

of humanity in the Aajur xxvii. 20. Sata Br. XIY. 1, 4 15 

India will be built, I Aj'. IY. 7. 4 ; Y. 6. 9. ( ^ for V TY 10 * 

cti born of Brahma- Y 8. 12* ^ or , iv. la 6. 

k Father ; as Father insfrnet nc? ’’ 

not by debates m _ To the Yedic seers God ie nnf rtr.lTT 
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the ear o! our ear, the mind of our mind, the 
self of our Self; CE«na 2). He Is the warp and 
•woof of onr Self ; He is onr inner Self (Eatha IT I, 
Brill L 4, 8 ; ill 4 ; iii 5 etc.). Understanding and 
realising tills, the Klshis of the Upanishaas said, 
""This Self Is to be worshipped as Dear,” 

atmmimnem priyamu- 

pasitu 

Br. U. 1. 48, Only to this Inner and Dear 
Self can we say in the truest and the most literal 
sense. 




asmaham4ava 


smm% 

“Thou art ours ; we are thine” (Rigveda yiii 92. 
32. Alt* Ar. IL 1, 4. 18). 

The Rfahi says 

The Self is to be seen, is to be hearkened to, 
is to be thought on, is to be meditated on. <Brih. 

U. II4. 5; ¥5,6) 

WMT ^ 

No other religion has reached such a , high 
level Bat there are different strata in the religions 
of the world. At a low stratum Hod is an object 
of fear, xit a stratum just above this He is our 
Lord. There are higher strata still. In ^ one of 
these strata He is our Father. In the religion of 
Jesus wo had all the strata. At one moment he 
%?ouid exhort his followers to fear God. In 
another mood he said God is the Lord. And 
when he soared higher, he understood that God 
is our father. 

Though it was not a new discovery of Jesus’ and 
though it falls short of the highest ideal of Indian 
seers, yet it is a truth of a higher religion and 
it has a permanent value in the religious world. 

Sj. Ghosh also tells ns that the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was not new among 
the Greeks also. It was a prevalent idea 
even in the Homeric Age. 


F. S. Marvin on India 

Id reviewing F. S, Marvin’s work entitled 
"India and the West”, Mr. A. M. K Cuniara- 
swamy writes in The National Christian 
Cmmcil Eeview: 

What Mr. Marvin apparently fails to see is the 
feeling of shame and humiliation which presses 
hard on India at her being compelled to be saved 
by an external power, however benign. India is 
now learning that she must vrork out her own 
salvation, and that the price must be paid. The 
proposal therefore, that England must carefully 
watcli over India till she comes of age and that 
freedom should be gimfi to India as a dowry 
cannot he palatable to the Indian people. This 
same failure accounts for Mr, Marvin^s contention 
that India is more fortunate than China— a proposi- 
tion which will not be subscribed to bv the 
majority of^ Indians. Mr Marvin is undoubtedly 
honest in his belief that Britain, ‘while elaborating 
a democratic constitution at home, has aitempM 
more slowly and with greater difficulty to extend 


the same principles in the EastJ ^ and m seeing, 
herein a striking example of the unity of history. 
Many noble Englishmen, some of them rulers in 
India, have believed likewise. But Indiana may 
be pardoned if they say they are compelled to 
declare that history does not confirm this ^belief 
that India has had to struggle to extract welLnigh 
every small measure of advance from an unwilling 
Government, and that Lord Birkenhead^ ‘by the 
sword’ declaration and Lloyd George’s Steel Irame 
speech appear to express the true state of affairs 
between Britain and her Eastern ‘partner’. 


Tracing Crime to Neglected Teeth 

The Indian Dental Review reprints an 
article from the pen of Dr. Charles & Fox, 
in which he opines that dental irregularities 
are responsible for an astounding number of 
crimes. Says he: 

Women as well as men turn out to be burdens 
on society because of neglect of teeth in formative 
years. A mis*shappen jaw, due to loss of mal- 
formed teeth, is the first ingredient in that un- 
fortunate hodge-podge that makes a criminal. For 
malformed teeth make an ugly, abnormally-shaped 
face, and a person so afflicted Is a sour, unhappy 
man or woman. To take the sequence one step 
further, such a man or woman imagines he has 
a grudge against society, and the mind of a person 
of this kind is the ideal birth place for the vicious 
crimes of which we read. 

He then emphasises the importance of 
parents’ taking timely interest in the state 
of their children’s teeth and points out: 

There are two types of dentally abnormal people 
in whom criminality lurks. Neglecting an infected, 
abscessed tooth for years often results in a form 
of insanity, and many are the serious crimes that 
have been committed by people in this state of 
mind- An infected tooth always gives some slight 
sign of its presence and it is the duty of pirents 
who want their children to grow up good citizens 
and successful men and women, to watch for these 
signs. 

A child with frequent headaches, ear-aches, 
throat-infections, head-colds, or neuralgia is more 
than likely to be suffering from the effects of a 
hidden abscess in the mouth. X-ray and the 
prompt treatment of a dental surgeon is imperative. 
This is valuable advice for grown-ups as well 

The other class of criminals that originates 
among people with dental irregularities is composed 
of people who have had over-lapping, buck or 
otherwise iil-formed teeth since childhood. 

These teeth, usually too large, or too many for the 
size of the mouth, have in the early years pushed 
the gums all out of share, so that by the time an 
adult age is reached, the face presents a grotesque 
and hideous appearance. One or the other of the 
jaws may protrude, the mouth will usually be 
partly; open, even when closed, and a smile on a 
face like that is terrible to behold. 

Picture the mental attitude of a girl who has 
grown up to the age of eighteen with a hideously 
deformed mouth. Of course, she is unpopular with 
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Ilia yoTOf- mea of age. None of them 
to walk foMe inch a face, far less to kiss it. 

Tliii girl her natural desire and need for 
cmaipaionsliip thwarted, will turn dark and sour 
toward everyone, ami tlm oliances are, mm to 
one, that she will evontuaily develop into one or 
those twifeted malleious characters knows as a 
‘Village gossIpV 

As to lK)ys, the re(?ord of the teeth of men now 
In penal institutions proves ^ that defective teeth are 
one of the biggobt (tontrihuting factors in the for- 
mation of tisc erimina! mind. Without ciuestion, 
some of the present *‘c*rime wave” is to a large 
exoud dm to the lack of denral knowledge 
which parents possessed twenty or thirty years 
ago^ 


- " Spirit of Service Among Students 

Prof. Akram Hussain in the course of 
an article in Tke Sa-adat College Magazi/m 
expresses the opinion that Indian students 
should be imbued with the spirit of service 
in 'their student life. He observes in this 
'coiineet{0n : 

RaMndrauath has set up the Sreeniketan be- 
cause he has realised that for the uplift of a 
nation academic learning and scholarship alone 
m not sufficient ; purity, honesty and all other 
ohamcter-building dualities also are not sufficient ; 
the idea of service, the habit of thinking and 
working for others must be inculcated and stimu- 
lated along with th^e. It is not enough if a 
few men in a country are learned or virtuous or 
■wealthy, there should be aeciuirement as well as 
distribution of the blessings of knowledge, 
ohatisuster and wealth. Unless you raise the 
platform on which you take your stand you cannot 
rise very high yourself. Selfishness is not 
permissible even in piety. Be good and help 
pthers being good, give in order to have, serve 
in order to enjoy. No doubt you are the centre, 
but there be no centre without a circum- 
ference. 

In a country like India in which the level of 
Knowledge and power is so low and the econo- 
mic situation so miserable it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the fortunate few should be sympathe- 
tic to the unfortunate many. Thinkers of every 
school in this country are now agreed that the 
students of our schools and colleges should be 
Imbued with the spirit of service so that in later 
ife thpy may be real servants of society and 
■teidactow of country and mankind. Two or 
three decades ago people of this country believed 
, that the business of the student was book- 
. leamiag, only ; provided he read his books he 
might Ignore even the laws of health. That 
: to iS now happily gpa The present view Is 
Hil the. iludent should not only learn his lesson 
*' himself in healthy diveraioha but 
, pM mo Ms spare tame to the serwe of 
natim , cannot bear that -time 
>,p lie spare time is ■ 

, iB,;pe Bill ' miwnet it , will ' sniily ; 

Mmt .11, tli • Wfcff , matter bpafeg rdhr to 
..^wy at TO eo4,.’5r IRIw’ rtmem^ Sw. 


the ignorance of India (is being exploited by the 
knowledge and cunning of mdre fortunate nations, 
how the wealth of our country is drained away 
because we do not know business, how our 
neighbour the cultivator is swelling the coffers 
of the jute factory millionaire by the sweat of 
his brow without being able to earn for himself 
his daily bread, how the Indian agriculturer is 
sinking deeper and deeper into indebtedness and 
how more fortunate countries than ours have been 
able to drive away malaria and other diseases by 
combined etrort, we cannot remain idle .and inac- 
tive laying all the blame of our miseries at the 
door of Providence. 


Schoolboy Howlers 

S. Yenketaraman writes in The Scholar : 

I have not been able to trace out the origin of 
the word “howler,” which is the more unfortunate 
as it is not to be found even in a work like Sir 
James Murray’s “New English Dictionary.” An 
eminent professor of English whom I consulted, 
thinks that the word so-called because it makes 
the teacher howl with rage ond indirectly it also 
makes the poor schoolboy howl with pain ! 

More often than nob “howlers” proceed from 
ignorance, inattention, want of study and thought- 
lessness on the part of the perpetrator. But one 
sometimes comes across mistakes showing a good 
deal of thought and ingenuity on the part of the 
pupil. At one of their examinations, the third 
form boys of a school were asked to show their 
familiarity with certain words and phrases by*^ 
using them in sentences of their own. Two of 
the words were “adage” and “adjudge.” His utter 
ignorance of the meanings of these words did not 
prevent a boy from writing a perfectly correct 
Bmlence : “Hama wrote ‘adage’ for adjudge”! The 
lad’s ingenuity consists in selecting just .those two 
words from five unfamiliar ones, which sound 
almost alike and msing them for the construction 
of what turns out to be not only a sentence but 
also a “howler.”! 

Ectually amusing Is the story of a youngster 
who wondered how there could be a feminine 
gender of the word “monk” because his teacher 
had told him that monks don’t marry ! 


Forced Labour in E. B. Ry. 

We read in Indian Railway b : 

The CLOCStion of Forced Labour without having 
any remuneration has long been agitating the 
minds .of the suffering employees of this railway 
but owing to lack of united effort their clamour 
for such gross injustice has always been allowed 
to die within their sphere. It is high time now 
mat all the employees should place their demands 
for a suitable allowance for overtime work dono 
by them. When the cases of leave and pay or 
allowance have hitherto been ignored by the rail- 
way authorities, the employees should under no 
circumstancses , neglect to claim the remuneration 
for the over-time or any additional work. It is. 
high time for the organisers and parties at differ- 
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•ent sections to educate the staff so that they may 
rise to tiia occasion and place their demands before 
the authorities in no time* It will not he ont of 
place to mention here that a few days back the 
authorities consulted with the heads of all branches 
of traffic department how one day’s rest may foe 
l^ranted to all the employees after six days’ work 
and it Is puzzling: to note the sad end of the pro- 
posal which is perhaps nipped In the bud. 


Modern Science and British Christianity 

The Maka-BodM writes: 

British Christianity is taking adv'antage of the 
beneficial results of modern science. Medical 

{ science has made great stride within recent years, 
and the theologians took advantage thereof, organised 
medical missions and today the missionary societies 
f haye a special medical, board whereby they gain 

the help of charitably-minded people and send 
I missionaries with a knowledge of medicine to 

i distant lands and through medical science extend 

J the Christian influence over the ignorant natives 

and convert them to Christianity. Jesus had no 
i; knowledge of medicine, and when the blind man 

f was brought before him he used mud and spit to 

anoint the eye. He ordered his disciples to heal 
1 the sick by the power of the holy Grhost, but 

i today the medical missionary applies scientific 

j methods to heal the sick. As a body of men 

I ^ Christian padres are better educated in modern 

I science than our Bhikkhus, Brahmans and laymen. 

' The British people are united when their interests 

are threatened by alien forces. They generously 
^ respond to the appeals made to relieve human 

‘ suffering, and the padres know that if they are not 

^ active they will have to go to the wall. Hence 

their activity in the field of modern research, and 
with scientific aids they manage to get their 
business done to their advantage. 

But in India: 

S There is no spirit of researcli, no unity, no 

enterprise among the Hindus and Buddhists. They 
I quarrel among themselves for petty things thereby 

iving the alien the power to subdue, which they 
0 for their own self-interest. What is needed 
‘ among the Buddhists is the training enforced by 

f our Lord Buddha. The driving force of altruistic 

activity is self-sacrifice. When the mind is engaged 
in some good object the idea of egoistic pride goes 
to the background. Among the civilized races the 
competition is to do more good to the country, and 
to raise the status of the nation. Science has given 
a large liekl of activity to the human brain, and 
the youth of Europe and America have free 
science laboratories to expand their energy in 
improving their range of observation. In India 
; and Ceylon science laboratories are scarce, and 

only the advanced student can make use of 
apparatus thereof. It is different in the United 
1 States. The man who makes money in America 

H generously gives large sums to improve the 

backward people, and they are divinely compass- 
> ionate in giving their money for the education 
j ^ of the, young. 

I ' ■ ' 


Monsooii Cliarg'eg for Postmen 

The postmen and runners ip. the Kast 
■Bengal districts have got to .discharge their 
■onerous' diifcies under extremely ^ difficult 
circumstances during rains. •' During this 
■ time of the year the villages in the interior, 
look like ‘little isles hemmed in with a vast 
sheet of water”, the water channels running 
in the villages are blocked with water-hyacinth 
which makes them impassable and the rivers 
overflow their banks. In the course of an 
article entitled ‘‘Monsoon Charges in .East 
Bengal” in Labour Mr. Lakshmikanta Sen 
invites the attention of the public: 

To the very inadequate allowance that these 
ill-starred men receive as boat-hire and rower’s 
wages* For years they have knocked their heads 
against the stone-wall of the bureaucracy without 
avail. But in the year of grace 1926 A. D. the 
G-ods smiled on them. It is a thousand pities that 
what the authorities sanctioned is utterly inade- 
quate, and disappointing. They have sanctioned 
Ks. 3 or 4/- for a single boat and Bs. 6/- to 10/- as 
rower’s wages, I am speaking of the Dacca 
District. I make bold to say that the decision of 
the authorities betrays utter callousness and want 
of sympathetic insight to creep under the skin, I 
say for the shame of it you have got to revise it. 


The French Chamber of Deputies 

Mr. A. vS. Panchapakesa Ayyar M. A* 
(OxoB.), I.G.S., gives the following impression 
of his visit to the Chamber of Deputies, 
France in the ^'OarlajicV ^ : 

This Chamber of Deputies is about the most 
lively assembly that 1 have ever seen. Even 
after the President has taken his chair, which he 
does somewhat ceremoniously, being ushered in 
by an usher girt with a sword who cries ''M, Le 
President,” the members continue to cluster toge- 
ther in small groups chatting, laughing and making 
gestures. The members are most of them elderly 
men with a large preponderance of bald heads, 
yet they behave like school boys before the class 
begins. The president rises and reads something 
at a terrific speed. The talk and the laughter go 
on just the same among the members. The presi- 
dent stamps his feet, raps the cane on the table 
and rings the bell. Some ushers cry out ‘ Silence 
messieurs, s’ii vous plait” (Silence sirs, if you 
please), “Silence, messieurs, je vous prie” (Silence, 
sirs, I pray you”) thrice a minute. But the mem- 
bers are generally neither pleased to keep silence 
nor are they amenable to prayers. So, this hubbub 
continues. The president sits down finally and 
calls upon a member to speak. As if to revenge 
himself, he now speaks to others and pays not the 
slightest heed to the member. The member thun- 
ders on as only Frenchmen can do. Six men 
from the right cry “Tres bien” (Well-said !) and 
six from the left shout out “Rubbish I” Four or 
five stand up and try to speak at the same time. 
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They adiresi' one anotlier mi speak dl at a time, 
and thfte Is a terrible confusioo. Smeh is me 
liberty fa this assembly. Liberty, eqaality ana 
'faterpity are fully present since there is mmmg 
to ekmse tetween member and member or member 
and president But eloquenee is ^ yery common, 
and the members are all attention to an orator 
who can sweep them of their feet by a fervid 
appeal to their emotions. Brilliant repartees are 
very common. 

President Patel of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly also narrated similar experience 
about some foreign legislatures a few months 


. .. Miidle-dass Unemployment in Bengal 

The Rajendra College Magazine 
puhlislsas the following note by Mr. L. B. 
Btirrows, Dt Magistrate on “the scheme for 
dealing to some extent with the question of 
tinemployraent among the middle classes’^ : 

Dovemraent have sanctioned a scheme, for- 
mulated by the Collector, Faridpur, for dealing to 
some extent with the question of unemployment 
among the middle classes. It provides one year’s 
tmining in praetlcalagrieulture at the Government 
Agricnitoral Farm, Faridpiir, Daring this year’s 
training, instruction in agricultural carpentry, 
elementary veterinary knowledge and the principles 
of co-operative credit will also be given. Daring 
this period of training, the boys or young men will 
be required to work at the Govt. Agricultural 
Farm as labourers and will be paid Rs. 12/- a 
month for their labour on the Faim. Free accom- 
modation will be provided for them. They will be 
leqiiired to arrange for their owm meals and bring 
their own utensils, furniture, bedding, light etc. 
Alter the year’s training eac^h boy or young man 
will receive provincial settlement of a 15 bigha 
plot of Khas Mahal land free of rent for three years 
and will also be advanced Rs 200/- by Govern- 
ment under Land Improvement or Agricultural 
liOans Act for initial expenses, these advances 
being made on the personal joint and several 
seeurity of two persons acceptable to the Collector. 
The advance with the usual interest would be 
wavered in four annual instalments commencing 
from the 2nd year after the money is advanced, a 
further condition being that, if for any reason the 
provincial settlement is terminated by the collector 
at any time, the whole amount or such balance 
as is outstanding will be immediately recoverable 
from the two sureties. 

Having been given the land and the loan, each 
boy^ or young man will bring the land into 
cultivation with his own hands and will not 
be allowed to Jet out the land in farm or bar a 
settlement, nor in any other way sublet the land 
m $m thereof. The work done cm the 

;tad Will mspecM ever/ half year by -the 

'Btoet Officer an the Khm .Mahal 

-and thejColieetor will decide on, their , 
whetliw, amngement should continue. 
Mi to let the land in fam or bar or to 

snbM- 1 % will .imvqlve immediate 'oanoelMon of the 


provisional settlement- At the end of the three 
years, provided satisfactory^ progress had been 
made, an ordinary raiwatwari settlement will be 
made on the usual terras obtaining in the Govern- 
ment estate in which the land is situated, no 
salami being charged. Further land may also be 
settled at the Collector’s discretion upto the limit 
which can be cultivated , personally by each bov or 
young man and his family. 

An agreement for the experimental period will 
have to be signed by each candidate. A copy of the 
agreement will be supplied on application. 

It is proposed to give effect to the scheme with 
five boys of the Bhadraiog class in the beginning, 
and the first batch of five boys will be taken for 
training from the 1st March, 1928. Preference will 
be given to inhabitants of this district. 


Keshab Chandra and the Brahma Samaj 

We read in The Standard Bearer : 

The solidarity of the Brahma Samaj broke 
under the giant strides of another super man 
Brahmananda Keshava Chandra, who came witn 
a new flood of religious inspiration, his dynamic 
personality and spiritual force could be ill-contained 
within the still conservative mould of thought 
and conduct of the Brahma Samaj, and the latter 
had to give way before the mighty fiood-tide. 

In 1884, when the sun of the Brahma Dharma 
had risen to the height of its glory, and encircled 
Bengal with its glaring rays of enlightenment, a 
great change came about in the faith of the 
Samaj. Till then, while following the example of 
Raja Rammohan Roy, Maharshi had placed supreme 
confidence in the Yedic scripture, and was preach- 
ing his faith in the light of his own self-experience, 
there was no cause for conflict within the Samaj, ; 
but under the influence of Christian missionaries 
like Duff the question came into prominence 
amongst Brahmos, that the Yedas should not be 
regarded as the main plaak of the Brahma faith, 
which should be founded on self-experience alone. 
Argument with the Maharshi eventually led to 
the acceptance of the latter view as the funda- 
mental principle of the Brahma Society. It was 
on this immovable rock of self experience alone 
as the foundation of faith, that Eeshava Chandra 
took his bold stand in the age to follow and 
found the right opportunity to give strange form 
to the Brahma faith through his new and yet 
newer revelations. 

The versatile genius of Keshava Chandra 
could not confine itself within the dispensation of 
any particular scripture ; so his continual blows 
sent a shock of consternation in the life of the 
Samaj and it felt bewildered. Those who had 
come to the fore-front among the Brahmos under 
the leadership of Maharshi, were quite unprepared 
for such a revolutionary shock and did not like 
that the old should give way to the new. Not * 
with such a pre-vision of thought had they come 
in to join the Brahmo movement, led by Maharshi. 
Had the truth that had descended in Rammohan 
and through him, was about to spread throughout 
the life of the nation, remained confined within 
any sectarian mould, the will of God would have 
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have never heard a word of complaint from the 
Assamese. The^ find it qmte possible' to 
assifoiiate them ; and as Biadus, they mn 
anderstand them, inspite of differences of. 
language: they also have friendly reirf ions with 
them. Bat in the district ’Ol Boalpara, I fonnd a 
condition of things developing, owing to the rapid 
influx of Mnsalrnans of the cultivator type from 
'Mymensingh district In East Bengal, which was ^ 
not unlikely to give political trouble in the future. 
The Assamese find the, greatest diSicul ty in 
assimilating their own habits of life to those of the 
Mymensingh newcomers. 

In Java, the Indian Community has been very 
sadly neglected, owing to the lamentable apathy 
of the foreign department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Tlie Chinese have attained a remarkable 
system of internai Self-government which the Dutch 
acknowledge in Java,— as also the British in 
Singapore. The Chinese are under their own 
administrative officers in all minor affairs- They 
have their own Prewsident But Indians have no 
such internal Self-government. They suffer 
accordingly. Therefore, I met with a good ,deal 
of discontent concerning their present political 
weakness. Indians, v ho h^d been long resident 
in Java, would tell me mat the political power of 
the Chinese was incomparably stronger than their 
own, not merely on account of numbers, but also 
on account of organisation. 

When vre turn to the other side of the map 
and consider the emigration from India westwards, 
we have an even more difficult and complicated 
political problem before us. Mesopotamia, or Iraq, 
is at present a Mandate of the A class, nearfhg 
its own independence. Upto now Indians under 
the Mandate, have taken their place along with 
other nationals, in many ways they have had 
advantages owing to the close relation of the 
Indian Government to the British supervising 
power in that land. But in a lew years time, 
with Iraq as an independent state in the League 
of Nations, things may be very different. It has 
never been my good fortune to go to this part of 
the world and I have to rely on Indian firsthand 
evidence, which has been very freely given me 
were by those who have been many years in the 
their country. There appears to be at present an easy- 
going tolerance for Indian immigration and no 
0 me immediate claim for its prohibition, Iraq is badly 
to in need of population. Though Indians, as far as 
:iuate I could gather, are not specially liked there was 
3rved BO direct antipathy. Bat when I have asked what 
seven would happen if entire independence were given 
to Iraq, there was a good deal of uncertainty 
about the answer. 

Pls-CB every turn, as we consider the present 

incil. position, we find the lack of any organisation within 
the Government of India itself, which can build up 
India a tradition of help and service to Indians abroad 
uture similar to that which the Colonial Office fulfils in 
r the Whitehall. We have no ‘Colonial Office’ in the 
elves Government of India and no Colonial Secretary. 

In Aden, the Indian Community, owing ehieiiy 
to certain admirable Parsee and other firms, has 
rated gained for itself prestige and respect. But as the 
stiny territory Is held about entirely for naval and 
ee to military purposes by Great Britain the Indians 
tions of Aden have very little political importance. 

to How that it is no longer attached to the Bombay 
Iia, 1 Government, whatever influence Indians had 


ramained imfullllled. So Keshava Chandra, m 
going to give a specda! form to the Brahma ^Bharma 
only loosened its original roots. The spirit of 'the 
Bralimo Dharma imparted a new current of 
strength to Hindu life. Its mould was broken, but 
its force of true Inspiration succeeded. 


Indian" Women in Eeveniie Bepartment 
8tri-Dhurma writes : 

According to a press telegram, a deputation of 
the Women Graduates’ Ilnloa met Mr. M. E. Watts, 
the Dewau of Travaucore recently to discuss the 
present state of unemployment among the women 
graduates of the State and suggest a possible 
solution of the situation. The Dewan said that he 
had been thinking about the question and would 
do something very soon. He suggested the 
possibility of employing women graduates in the 
land Revenue Department He also suggested 
the employment of women in the Military 
Bepartraent, but the deputation completely objected 
to this. 
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nwlog' to ^wealtli mi social statas, is not likely 
te lie increased* , ^ , 

When we cross the Iiidlari Ocean ana come 
to last Africa, *we are at once in the midst of a 
eonfasion which bIiows sii^as of becoming still 
more contotincled as lime iroes on* 

Tiilcinir the simplest first, the vast territory of 
TaiD!Pfan:rifea fwlifch fs ?nore likely to become the 
ultimate centre of any Eist African Bederation 
than Kenya) Is still inider a Mandate, 

Up to the present there has been no electorate 
of anv kind, but only a Cormeil, norainated by 
the Governor accordiinr to his own absolute dis- 
cretloii. No definite Bninber of seats has been 
allotted to Indians, 


Central Banking in the Days of Hastings 

In the same journal we read an informa- 
tive article under the caption ‘'Central 
Banking in the Days of Hastings’" from the 
pen of Dr. H, Sinha. In view of the present 
controversy about the Beserve Bank of India 
the pioneer enterprise on such lives may be 
stndted with interest. 


Journalism 

At a time when the question of introduc- 
ing courses of studies in Journalism in 
Indian universities has been engaging public 
attention the article on journalism by Mr, 
C. 3. Tarkey in ike Mangalore Government 
College MmeUany will be read with profit 
Says Mr, Tarkey : 

The modem Newspaper may be defined as the 
modem Mercury. In the old Greek mythology, 
Mercury, the messenger and envoy of Jupiter 
mnducted the intercourse between heaven and 
earth, aimouncing the wdll of the gods to men, and 
protecting mortals Jn pursuit of business enterprises 
agreeable to the will of the inhabitants of Olympus. 
Similarly, the modern Newspaper is increasingly 
assuming the functions of the agent of the “jiving 
oracle.*’ It is really one of the custodians of the 
true * keys of power.*’ Knowledge is power. The 
press possesses and uses that power. Its agents 
are everywhere beholding the evil and the good. 
It B the world’s audiphone. Its business is not 
only to see and hear everything that is worth 
observing or fit to be noted, hut also to proclaim 
It on the house tops.— to restore to the ihuman 
race the .sense of family kinship 'and nearness. 


keeping the nations Informed of each other’s 
affairs, condition, and prospects ; thereby increasing 
brotherly interest in each other, knitting land to 
land in friendly and mutually enriching inter- 
course, and gradually but surely promoting the 
coming of the time of millenial liappines, foreseen 
and foretold by prophets and poets, when “ail 
men’s good” shall 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro’ all the circle of the golden year. 

If today the pen is mightier than the sword, 
the superiority Is due in no small measure to the 
work and the infiuence of the newspaper press 
and its agents, the journalists of today. The 
modern journalist is more than a recorder of 
daily events—more, too, than a critic of affairs of 
social, public, and national life- He is a recognised 
public teacher and guide who moves along with 
the times ; who at stated periods, weekly or daily, 
takes note of all forms of progress and develop- 
ment ; who accepts as his motto or rule of life 
ImmaniniMl alienum\ and who helps his fellow- 
men in all departments of mental study, literary 
and artistic, scientific and philosophical, while 
utilising all his knowledge and influence on behalf 
of morality and righteousness. The journalist 
who most realises his duty, and who is most 
faithful to his mission, makes, in the truest sense, 
the greatest good of the greatest number his chief 
concern. He is the friend of the poor and the 
oppressed. He is the promoter of social and 
sanitary reform. He exalts and commends the 
domestic virtues. He is the champion of truth 
and of freedom. He is the advocate of the righteous- - 
ness which exalteth a nation. He acquires 
influence in proportion as he shows himself in- 
dependent, incorruptibie, and whole-heartedly 
devoted to the public good. In short, he becomes 
a true “King of men.” 

Such is the Fourth Estate. , It concerns itself 
with every sphere of human life and attainment. 
It claims to rank with the highest and most 
honourable of professions. It is the instructor of 
the statesman and the administrator, of the 
scientist and the litterateur, as. well as of the 
common people. It draws its working members 
from every class and rank. It is possible by its 
agency for a man sprung from the humblest 
condition of life to raise himself to a position in 
which he becomes the truest counsellor of the 
noblest and the wisest, moulding “a mighty state’s 
decree” and shaping ‘'the whisper of the throne.” 

Such being the high position occupied by 
Journalism among the professions, and the res- 
ponsibilities of the journalist among the teachers 
of the ^ world, it stands to reason that those who 
enter its ranks should be men of education and 
training. With the growth and development of 
the press in India, there arises the need of men 
trained for the iournaiistic profession. 




f he HiiTaiia Stupa of Eusioara 

The Young East of Japao states : 

Tliat» acciording to a press message from 
lllaluibad dated Oet. 4, the Nirvana 8liipa of 
KusiBBni, in Ooiakhpur District, one of the most 
important .jelics of Bnddirist times, which was in 
a dilapidated condition, has now been repaired 
under the soperintendence of the Archaeologi- 
cal Department The cost of repair has generouslj 
been met by a Burmese gentleman. 


A Plying Hotel 

We read in the Living Age: 

Nfixf April England will witness the launching 
of tii6 first complete aerial hotel in the form of an 
enormous dirigible that will contain quarters for 
one hondred guests and a crew of fifty. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for Air, has 
just been inspecting this super-Zep, and through 
him certain facts are released to the publia 

Built into the lower part of the dirigible, just 
forwaid of amidships, is a four-stoiy construction. 
The lower floor houses the control and navigation 
rooms ; the erewls quarters come next ; and the 
two tern floors are given over to passengers. Here 
will be found a dining-room for fifty people 
which can be cleared to form a ball-room, while 
from a balcony the more staid passengers can 
enjoy the singular privilege of seeing how the 
Black Bottom looks above the clouds. Two and 
four-berth staterooms with accommodations for all 
the hiiDcIred guests will also be provided. Two 
verandahs, running the leogtli of the hotel on 
either side, will furnish ample space for exercise. 

The entire airship is being made of duranium, 
and, though its dimensions eqoai those of a fifty- 
tliousand-ton battleship, it will only \^eigh 156 
tons when fully loaded. Five million cubic feet 
of gas will keep it afloat. Thirty-five gasoline 
tanks, eardi capable of holding a ton of fuel, will 
supply the six Holls-Royce engines that develop a 
total of forty-two hundred horsepower and that 
will drive the machine at eighty -three miles 
an hour, though a modest seventy-five will 
be the usual etuisiiig rate. Ho one has yet vouch- 
safed for wdiat purpose the flying hotel will be 
used, but Coffimander Barney, president of the 
company that is building it. says that it represents 
a revolution in airship construction and that it 
will look like a mosquito oumpared to more 
pretentious successors that he already has in 
mina • „ . 


Minimum Wage Legislation in the H. S. A 

Mr. Rudolf Broda, A. M., J. D,, Associate 
Professor of Social Science, Antioch College, 
Ohio contributes an article entitled ‘‘Minimom 
Wage Legislation in the United States’^ to the 
International Labour Eevieto for January 
1928 wherein he gives a detailed study of 
the system of minimum wages as prevalent 
in that country. He outlines the history of 
the minimum wages movement at the 
beginnning of his informative article after 
which he examines the essential character- 
estics of existing legislation : the field of 
application, the principle of wage fixing and 
machinery for the purpose. He then surveys 
in detail the Massachusetts Law — the first 
mimmum wage legislation to come into force 
in the U. S. A, Finally the writer analyses 
the practical efiects of the legal regulation 
of minimum wages from the point of view 
of the workers, the employers and industry 
respectively. From the information thus made 
available by the writer it would appear that 
such regulation has given satisfactory results 
without involving the parties concerned in 
any disagreeable consequences. The article 
provides an interesting study in view of the 
fact that : 

The question of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, inohided on the agenda of the Tenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, 
only formed the subject at that Session of a 
preliminary study in accordance with the new 
double-discussion procedure ; it will be for the 
1928 Conference to take a decision on the matter. 


Modern Teaching of Geography 

Dr. George B. Cressey, Pb. D., observes in 
the China Journal : 

To most people, the word geography conveys 
an impiessicn of locations, sugar coated with 
various interesting facts about strange peoples and 
customs. The conventional geography as taught 
in most elementary schools has been little more 
than an endless list of places and entertaining, 
descriptions. If a course. is added in High School, 
it is usually Commercial Geography, which is 
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merely a continuation of statistics. In its higher 
aeveiopment geography has been largely represent- 
ea by exploration and map making, and by 
physiography and meteorology. 

Although geography in some form has existed 
since pnniifive man first found his -way from 
place to place, it i.s only yery recently that it has 
been studied as a science and included in the 
college curriculum. With this new position, 
raMern geography has become a very different 
subject. In place of facts and descriptions it has 
sut/stitnted causal relationships. Its present status 
may be descnbed_as a lick between the natural 
and jiiiy.sical sciences, with physical geology, 
climatology and agriculture on one side, and 
Monomif.-s, sociology and history on the other. In 
the centre is man. Geography is, thus, an attempt 
to UnderafaDd Jininan activities in terms of the 
Pfttural and social environment. 

Ihis new geography uses all the material of 
the old. but considers it of signifleance only in so 
the information for explaining 
i^elanonsnips. This new attitude may he illustrated 
t*«5dard joke among geographers. Little 
^y hsd just returned ,fiora school and was 
Tokyo ‘r Mary replied "I don’t 
teow, but if you will teli me where it is I can 
explaip why it is there.” 

Tbis transformation in the attitude and content 
or gei^raphy has been brought about largely bv 
t -“I original _ training was in geology. 

L$Ba forms are uot entitled to any larff«r Diaop 
than several related nnbjeets, but, due to^the 
wlf g*eoRi'apbic geologists as Sails- 

marks the starting point in 
examination of several 
texts, ml! mdicate the changing emphasis 
^ward the soeml and economic side. 


Russians . in various capacities have been all 
over Afghanistan* and for some years the Soviet 
Russians nave done their best to stir up trouble 
m India. There is a line of advance which may 
have grave results for Afghanistan. Russia has 
formed four small x-aeial Soviet republics on the 
Oxu^Usbegistan. Tureomanistan, Kara Khirgiz 
and Tajikistan, The first three are Tartar, and 
the latter Persian ; but the Oxus, though the 
political boundaiy, is not an ethnological one 
People of these four tribes and races live in 
considerable numbers on the Afghan side of the 
river., ihe Soviet regime in these republics is 
carrying out some remarkable activities, which in 
themselves are far from sinister ; but so far as 
Afghanistan is concerned, the line of activity is 
believed to lie in stimulating the people who 
are akm to the republics to demand inclusion, 
especially on the ground of the material advantges 
wliicii ooviet Russian action within them Is 
developing. Should Kabiii object, the Soviets 
might move troops with the ostensible object of 
freeing an oppressed people. 

It IS possible, therefore, that at any moment 

I arise. Otherwise the new status of 

Aighanis.aii, and the activities of its enterorisinor 
young King, are faclors which are by no means 
in themselves to be. regretted. It is also reassuring 
to know that the wisdom and dignity with which 
our ariairs at Kabul are conducted will, if an v thin 
can, move the Afghans to look to Great Britain 
Klendship^^^ matter of trade development and in 


The Kazan Republic 


Afghanistan 

Amanullah Khan of 
^hamstan m Kurope gives rise to various 
mtmipm regarding the king and the 

£ In a short survey of the country from 
abLf f Discussing 

b j .Sis S’ JsVd'-tsSi.rK 

'S&iuSiSiirS”"i 

OB more modern linkc ^{1 proceed 

K ^ 's reprasen! 

. ^^ixation. Wsritlhj'J^ 

position of diguifled friendshin. 
hfs ® Humphiys, S 
Krt of i|«+ X?!® with, the 

sJHco 1914.,- will 

rb« aiW?iHe8' of tbo Soyfol 'iEussiana trmaa 
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In the same journal Mr. W. E. D. Allen 
an extensive traveller in the Asiatic parts 
ot the boviet Union gives an interesting 
account of the Kazan Republic— the Tatar 
Republic or the Volga. Says he : 

Politically the Kazan Republic is not stronff bv 
comparison with the two fellow TuikishSlrinv 
Usbegistan and Azerbaijan. The large 
Russue majority mhabiting the territory of the 
^public exercise an influence over local affairs out 
of all proportion to their numbers. In Soviet 
Pol't’cal .power is largely in the hands of 
the town proletariat, and the political influence of 
the Rhssims in the Kazan Republic can be gauged 
from the tact that, while the Republic cLrainf a 
ww’at’on in the proportion of 5r6 per “ent 
Tatars, 39.5 mr cent. Russians, and 8‘9 per cent 
nationalities, the population of the towns is" 

wr wnfSTan^^ cent Russians. 23'l 

P®J®ent other nationalities. 

actually decreased by 3 per cent 
fif ^ xt?®?? fbe result of the Civil 

War aud the Volga. famine. The bulk of the Tatar 

Nevertheless, the im- 
wrtaoce of the Volga Tatars in the Rus&iSt 
oonsiderabie, and the moral 

educated KaS 

!? out of all proportion to their numbers Thev 
femaS;sfn thp leaders of the Turkish-speaking 
Soviet Union, and these elements 
the- coming generation will exeirmse ™ 


mmim '^e'eiodicals 


increasing influence on all the 
problems the Tast Eurasian area. 


1 ponderable 


Whj America is aot Socialist 

Rene Johannet in an article an Echo de 
Paris traces the reasons why the United 
States is liBmiine to Socialism or Commnoism, 
In the course of his article the writer 
observes : 

^ The enthronement of the dollar in a nation 
without ancient traditions, without an aiistocracy, 
witfirmt ^an intellectual caste,-— indeed, ^where 
intellect Is less revered to-day than it was in the 
fioae of Bjmcrson. Thoreari, Poe, and Hawthorne,— 
lim this significant effect— tliat wealth, and above 
all great fortunes, do cot arouse the sordid envy 
whicdi so largely Motivates European Boelaiism. 
CoiiseQoently, the United States has never resorted 
to that liseal demagogism which levies taxes pii- 
marily to take away the possession of the fortunate, 
iastearl of to meet the legitimate expenses of the 
State, Cherishing no dread of exf3ropriidion, its 
miilirmafres liave not feared to call attention to 
their wealth. They have heen able to give free 
rein to the natural ambition of every man to play 
a prominent r»art in civic life. They have, there- 
fore, aspired to be public benefactors, devoting a 
large part of their wealth to founding museums, 
universities, and libraries, and to other comiminity 
•objects.^ 

But it is not only the millionaires in America 
who are steadily growing richer. The sanctity of 
private property fiegets an accumulation complex 
among all classes of the people. As a result 
savings increase and the number of investors 
multiplies beyond precedent. Between 1013 and 
1920 the owners of stocks and bonds of public and 
private corporations in America multiplied tenfold. 

Toe writer then defines Cormnonism as 
follows : 

What is Communism essentially ? Misdirected 
•craving for wealth. Its proselytes seek some quick 
and easy way to better themselves materially at 
the expense of others. The doctrine appeals most 
strongly to the weak and shifty, who lack courage 
and initiative to fight the battle of life alone, and 
therefore, run in packs, or take to the cover of the 
State. But natural selection and training have 
.given Americans precisely the opposite mentality. 
They are de.^ceoded from the more aggressive 
■elements of Europe. Their ancestors were not 
men of the herd, but men of initiative and decision, 
wdio sought new lands and freely faced hardships 
t(j hod wider scope for their natural energies. 
Appeals to the State and the call of the revoiotton- 
^aiy mob were equally offensive to their ears. They 
relied on their own strength. America’s social 
vices are not of the Communist order, but of a 
predatory and piratical kind They are the vices 
of men who push ahead unsciupuiously to their 
^objective by the shortest possible route. 


A Bay From Tolstoi’s Life 

Stefan Zwe%, describes, „ ‘‘A,,, Day,,, from,,, 
Tolostoi’s Life'’ in Pester Lloyd from which 
we quote the following paragraphs. 

Once more before going to bed the old man 
paces up and down his bare study. He will not 
sleep until he has passed finaljudgment on himself, 
until he has exacted a stern reckoning for every 
hour of the past twenty-four. His diary lies open 
on the table, its white page staring at him like 
the eye of conscience. He reviews every moment 
of the day and judges it He thinks of the poverty- 
stricken peasant woman whom he left with no 
other help than a miserable iittie coin. He recalls 
that he was impatient with the beggars. He 
remembers harsh tnooghts toward his wde. And 
all these failures to live up to his ideals he records 
unsparingly in the book, closing the day’s entry 
thus : Again found wanting, again soui-erippied, 
not enough good done. Once more I have pioved 
that I have not learned to do what is difficult, to 
love the people about me instead of humanity at 
laige. Help me, God, help me !’ Then once more 
he enters the date of the following day and the 
three mystical initials indicating It I am alive.’ 

Now his job is done. Another day has been 
lived to the end. With bowed shoulders he goes 
into his bedchamber, pulls off ius heavy boots, 
disrobes, and lies down in bed, his thoughts again 
on death. Those winged thoughts ! They still Hit 
through his brain, but iittie by little lose them- 
selves like butterflies in darkening woods. Slumber 
hovers on the portal of his mind. 

What’s that *? He suddenb^ rouses himself. Was 
n’t that a step ? Yes, a step in the next room, soft 
and stealthy. He jumps lightly and noiselessly 
out of bed and presses his buining eye to the 
keyhole. Yes, a light. Someone has come in with 
a lamp and is ransacking his desk, fingering over 
the leaves of his diary, peering into the Het-rats 
of his soul, It is Sophia Andreevna, liie wile. 
Insatiable curiosity ! On every hand he is beset 
by this anxiety to spy into the profundities of his 
soul, the deepest sanctities of his heart His 
hands tremble with anger. He seisjes the latch 
with an involuntary impulse to open the door 
suddenly and berate his wife. But at the last 
moment he controls himself. ‘Perhaps even this 
has been laid upon me as a test’ Bo he creeps 
silently back to bed, but not to sleep. Lev 
Nikolaevich Tolstoi, the greatest, the most gifted 
man of his time, lies there, betrayed in his own 
house, toitured by doubt, submerged in loneliness 
unutterable. 


Belief in Immortality 

Prof. Kali Clemen, (Professor of Compara- 
tive Religion at Bonn Univemty) contributes 
an article on ‘'Belief in Immortality” to 
Kolnische Zeiiung in the course of which be 
observes : 

It is certainly significant, that ever since the 
earliest Stone Age men have almost universally 
believed in survival after death. Let me add this 
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thoo^l mwt of us do not attain the objects of 
OOT BiriyuiK m our present life. This is true not 
only at our commoner and more mundane 
sramtions, but in a still hfeher degree of our moral 
Ideals. . If moral perfection is (he highest object 
for ■wbir;h we can .strive, and if an underlying 
purpose determifies our existence, we have some 
reason to hope that an opportunity will be afforded 
us somehow and somewhere to complete our 
evolution. Gwtho doubtless had some such thought 
lliiit in pH lid when he said ; ‘Th© eoBvietiou 
that we sMil. live hereaffer is forced upon me h? 
the ven? idea of action ; for if I work steadily anti 
laifjdiipy ii|) fo my last iiour* feature is imder -an 
ohlmmm to promote me to some other form'- of 
existence wfieo.the present form no lonmr suffices- 
for my activities/ Another remark of Goethe’s 
IS not cotirely amis ^ in this eonoection : 1 "miirht 
say tha*. men wdio do not hope for another life 
are already dead in this life/ 



Ai^demy) which is .practically contributing to. 
the advancement . of civilixation to a great Sent 
fh® original mission of the 
Academy, a fundamental improvement 
nf Jh“ organization is eonsiaered essential. First 
^15 autonomy and economic indenendpnr-p 
shou d be ensured so that the body maT tek! 
and controlling^ art admiaisfiation 

tod/ciSg'”!. “a"r.rs,s 'ifisfraS 

Irtof?L‘co7a°r?.’ t^®^fe^eiopmentof thefine 


Albert Eoussei’s Padinavati 


Literature and Art in Japan 

The progress of liferatore and Art in 
Japan during the year 1927 (The second 
year of Showa) ha.s thus been briefly sketched 
by if//e Japan Magazine : 

.No. remarkable change occurred in literary and 
art circles. The neo-sensnaiist is now at a low 
^cn’ the H0.-called .proletarian literature is 

still lEf from stability, only a few writers 

publishing notable work. The attention of the 
general reading public is still concentrated on 
as Toson Shimazaki, Shusei 
Tokuda, Hakueho Masamune and otliers. In the 
meantime, it «*nnot be overlooked that through 
the whole year of 1924 the general tendency was 
very strong toward the study of Meiji literature 

ilteraiu??"® SnZt 

SignificMt in 1927 was the publication of 
,S“Weets, a series ^pula?- 
benes bei^aose of the books heins 
sold at one yen a volume. The forerunner of th^ 
CoHtppprary Japanese LiterXre Series” 
published bythe_^ Kaizo Publishing CoSy 
Tins was an epoch-making event in the nnhlishTw 
^^® comparatively high pr^f 
d teoks is generally talked of. Interest of the 

otz ttrAtl'lnS sSl 

senes of a sirnilar kind have been nlaced ™ 
verywpS! *e so-e^led ‘'Yen SerieS” 

also, we observe litflA 
S with 

fern of ‘So 5a "£ 

KlS %»*»»• 

£nti 


fe Hoeree narrates his long interview 

with Albert Roussel the, celebrated French 
mnsician in Uolus. Albert Roussel was. 
born in _ the city of Tourcoing (Northern 
E^rance) in 1869. From his infancy he was- 
tond of reading books on travels and adven- 
jj tare and dreamt of distant voyages. He was, 
j toerefore, pepared for the Naval School 
j One day in his college the professor of 
piano gave him a lesson on Beethoven’s 
6onat^ which was a revelation to him At 
^ last the young votary went to sea— his 
g dreaming soul voyaged over the Atlantic, the 
s Inuian Ocean and the Chinese seas. The 
1 ®®® inspiration as it were-for air 

i that_ period he made his first attempt af 
5 musical composition Shortly after he resigned 
i his post and Roussel, the ex-naval ensign, took 
; up his _ abode in Paris to learn the science 
I of music from Gigout and Vincent d’ Indy 

' ^ professor 

at the beliola and made extensive tour in. 

' Africa 4?/’ Belgium and North' 

hfr in Roussel, was, 

being still enticed by far off seas. He went 
to India and brought back the idea for his- 

nrcb«f’^““c®i- a ^ast fresco for 

Orchestra, Soli and Chorus. Mr. Hoeree says 

connection. “He speaks to ns 
own language, a language 
which we all understand and he leaves to the 
ethonographs the task of determining the 
oriental music.” Af this. 
S f !! ® Mr- Kouche, 

htio commissioned: 

populan.5ed his name. For, we read in JSbhrs ■ 

s!;he‘™a'Tto°h!™J'ir * 

witich M ^ oppa-ballet around 

.g;*<Mi«a™io»eEtVhe 5 
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.itttemipts the work The ex-Ba?a! BmigB, off tlie 
lists since 1902, re-ealists* Buf: ilWiaafth gets the 
TOtter of his coom^e and he is disehaiwed in 1918. 
.He settles dow,ii, in Brftany where lie finishes 
natiriPl * « ifs noh ' however, publicly prodaced 

The story Is as follows : AlaoncJdin, the fierce 
Niilfaa of the 3!riii:ols, eomas unarmed to his 
ea^my. Ilatan-Seu, Kinff of Tchitor to seek alliance 
witn hioi. in ^tiie meantime his troops are sur- 
roiioclio^^ nio eily. R-ilan-Sen receives his ancient 
eiimny with every mark of respect, having all his 
piciiers, Jus slaves and dancers parade before 
hnu. Alaoucldia is pleased but not satisfied. He 
TOjild Jike to see the king’s bride, Fadmavati, the 
livmg image of the celestial lotus called ‘*padma’". 
Unwiiliogly the king consents, but dazzled by her 
beauty the Sultan puts off the ceremony of alliance 
to the following day. After his departure the 
Brahman w;ho had accompanied him comes back to 
the king with a message : ‘'The Sultan demands 
it. ^ pledge of his friendship ; 

othpwis© the city shall be destroyed”. The crowd 
Hishes Upon the Brahman and massacres him. 

1 he call to arms resounds, the people prepare for 
patua in the second act we see the interior of 
the temple of Siva where Fadmavati and the king, 
liatan-hen, have taken refuge. All resistance has 
pep in vmn. The Saltan has granted a trace 
tiii ciawn. Torn between his duty as a ruler and 
ins pnjogal love, the king finally empiores Padma- 
vati to save his people l>y sacrifieing herself to the 
boltp. Ihe, Queen, rather than allow her husband 
m eiiarge his soul with such a crime, stabs him. 
Ihere follows ail the imoressive ritual of the 
funeral ceremony. Fadmavati is about to follow 
her hiishpd to death. Just as she throws herself 
mto the fiarnp of the funeral pyre, the door of the 
temple IS broken m and Alaouddin appears at the 
head of his army^ and stands looking at the pyre 
where his dream is being consumed. 

ihe drama with its crowds, its processions, 
warriors’ dances, funeral riles, is in truth rather a 
spectacle than an opera. The ballet, the pantom- 
ime and the choruses are the important features. 

Although the composer of the drama has 
deviated from history at places in hivS story 
yet it may be said to his credit tliat he has 
faithfully depicted the heroism and womanly 
virtue of P’adma^atf. The catalogue of Rou- 
mel B works, ^ numbering not less than 30, 
ineludes music of every kind— -theatrical, 
symphonic. chamber‘music, vocal works. The 
interviewer concludes : 


He IS, however, planning a piece for chamber- 
orchestra he will reserve for one of the 

remarkable Co? 2 eerls* Slraram. The former mathe- 
matician again spoke to me of his love of the stars 
whose secret he often ponders and I should not be 
symphony” day lie gave us an . “astronomical 


Traffic in Women and Children 

^ Anne G. Porritt writes the following illu- 
minating review on the Report of the Special 


Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and 
ChiMren (League of Nations Publication No..^ 
IT* Social. 192 7-. IT. 2) in Birth Control 
Memmo': 

- There am plenty of people in the world who 
• believe, or imagine that they believe that we live 
m an .age of moral decadenca They look back to 
the old days as a period when virtue 

iloumhea and wlien men and women were nobler 
and befcter than the young generation of to-day 
gives promise of beoominK. Such people should 
read with care the ‘ Beport of , the Special Body 
of Experts on Traffic in Wom^n and Children” 
part of wjich has recently been issued 
Nations the auspices of the League of 

Sucii a report 'would have been Impossible 
liity years ago, when Josephine Butler was lifting 
up her voice in the wiidomess against the currer^ 
conceptions of the prostitute as a necessary evil 
essential to the health of men, yet a lost soul, so 
degraded and sub-human as to deserve no nitv 
and to possess no rights. In those days govern- 
ments and ^government officials were almost 
unanimpus in believing in government 
regulation of prostitution, a regulatiW which 
reduced the unfortunate prostitute below the level 
90 iintry which still tolerated 
chattel slavery. It is not fifty years ago but 
barely twenty xears, since revelations in books 
and magazine articles ~ often exaggerated or too 
highly colored but wuth a substantial basis of truth 
brought Lome to the sheltered women 
of Amenca the frightful results of the doXe- 
standard of morals, which had until then .been 
complacently accept^^ average woman as 

well as by the average man. 

About the extent of the trade and the 
age of the victims she points out : 

does not remember tbo 
bad old dajm” there is not much cause fof con- 
eiatulatioE in the Report now given to the world 

xne experts rouna it m active operation and 
found every degree of suffering and miswv 
among Its victims. They aiso found tLt many 
women were secured for the traffic by SJ 
although the majority oi the women concerned 
were wi Img prostitutes or had been in the 

interaationa! 

Even more pitiful are the very young mVlo 
who are victims. Girls under 21 are internatimlS 

1^® Convention of 1?10 but 

false declarations of age, altered hirMi 

all used to secure little girls of 14 or 15 fnr 
some of the countries where their "’eustomerV^ 
prefer them young. “In Mexico,” reads the It 
port, souteneup said that none but vonup.^ 
are earned The Argentine GovernSt reSfl 
states that foreign girls are always youL ^^Tn 
Portugal 40 per cent of all prostitutes relisfered 
mcMing foreigners, are between 16 and fo yel?s 

The reviewer is of opinion that large and 
easy profits are at the bottom of this business 
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stite regtilation of vices is an 

. ifi': ' 

. , , , It i« ft oteeriog faot for tliose who are deeply 
with the evils of prostifiition that toe 
worst eooditioos ati^i the greatest smotmt of 
iisease are fonod in those places where vie© is 
tolemtecl and official regnfatjon of prostitution 
is the accepted policy. Twenty years ago the 
regulation of prostitution was very generally 
iceepted as the only means of protecting the ‘gooa 
women” "of the community and preventing to© 
snr^d of venereal disease, The women and men 
who opposed the policy as an evil partnership of 
the ftovernment In vice, were considerecl impraeti- 
cal dreamers. But the investigations of the experts 
clegrlv show that morality and expediency, m 
this matter as in so many others, m the long 
run mincfde, and that, whatever evils may be 
diminished by the regulation of prostitution, evils 
many times more formidable are increased ana 
enooumged. These facta are now widely recognized 
and many countries have abolished the whole 
gyatem of licensing houses of prostitution and 
* al^mpting to segregate the evil* ^ . 

Pmstltutfon that exists^ m mpdera cities, ,and 
‘ ffMoiftily in cities where It is omeially recognizecn 
: w largely an artificial product, eagerly stimulated 

' wf numerous intermediaries as a source of profit 
to themselves. In the majority of cases the 
women themselves get little more out of their 
wiotehed business than a mere existence, harrassed 
^ their owners, by police and government offi- 
dftk, and loaded down ^with a burden of debt 
iom which those who live on them take good 
mm that they shall never be able to free them- 

The Heport makes clear that the persons to 
strike at, if the trade of prostitution is to be mini- 
isized. are the men and women—chiefly men— 
who are in it for the sake of the large and easy 
profits to be obtained from it 


extend the life circle. Dr. Fisk told Ms hearers. 
Men, have already done things just as amazmg. 
They did not Dr. Fisk points out inherit the 
ability to ily, hot they acquired it. They did not 
.inherit the ability to see and talk around the earth, 
but they learned enough concerning nature^s laws 
to perform such miracles with ease. Similarly, 
they did not inherit the ability to live 100 years, 
but there is every reason to believe that they will 
develop it! 

‘‘Already the race has progressed far on the 
path towards that goal. In the last four centuries, 
thir^^y-seven years have been added to the average 
lifetime. Thirteen of these have been gained during 
the last three decades. 

“As thus explained by Dr. Fisk, the possibilities 
for longer life seem to depend only on man’s 
intelligence and determination. Because of these 
two qualities, the race has already accomplished 
many marvelous things. What they iuay enable 
men to do in the future not even the scientists 
can foreteil.”—(Dr. Fisk’s Address.) 

Closely following the Battle Creek Conference 
comes the news from Chicago that Albert D. 
Lasker, former chairman of the Shipping Board 
and now head of the Lord and Thomas advertising 
agency, and his wife have donated $1,000,000 to 
the University of Chicago for the purpose of pro- 
longing life. Research, we are told, is to be 
directed toward establishing the cause, prevention, 
and cure of those diseases which attack men and 
women of middle age and beyond. The first efforts, 
say Chicago dispatches, will be made against 
Bright s disease and heart disease. 


International Relationship in the 
New year 

The Neio Republic writes : 




mi Healthier Lives in America 

We read in Thg^ierarp Digest : . 

By the end of ils century the average American 
ihwili live to the ripe age of elghtv years. This 
JE the mnclnsion of Dr. Irving Fisher, of Tale 
Universitv, According to Sargeon-General Gumming 
of the United States Health Service, the health 
of the p^ple of all parts of the world was 
f«©rftHy better for the past year than for any 

Bg ?lou8 year for which records are available. In 
, at the recent Kace Bollerment Conference in 
to Creek, attended by physieians, economists, 
I, aqrgeoBs, college professors, orimino- 
wiiite. and educators, the statement was 
Br* lugene Lyman Fisk, of the Life 
Inatitete, tint man may yet acquire a 
If tM ymU'i that mankind cm learn 
. the jmm m life as it has learned to 
Of nrtiwe. 

thOD, quotes. Dr.. lisk’s' «^^ireas 




The beginning of the new year finds the inter- 
national situation on the -whole somewhat worse 
than It was a year ago. The breakdown of the 
tteneva Conference has clouded Anglo-American 
relations and brought us perilously close to the 
beginning of a race in naval armament. In Europe 
the relations between France and Italy, Italy 
and Jugoslavia. Rumania and Russia, Russia and 
Roland, remain in a dangerous state of tension, 
lu tne Urient, the Chinese revolution shows no 
signs of entering a more peaceful stage, and 
seems likely to continue its present bloody course 
lor yeps. The present Japanese government is 
more chauvinistic ^ than its predecessor, and the 
Mapehun^ situation grows correspondingly more 
serious, On the bright side of the ledger must 
be recorded the astonishing improvement in rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United 8W^s, the 
e^ing, temporanlj and least, of the tension over 
the Folish-Lithupian dispute, the results of 
Lindbergh s flight to France, and Russia’s reen- 
trance into the western European concert of 
nations, by participating in the League’s prelimi- 
nary conference on disarmament 
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Alcohol 

II. Travers says in The TheosopMeal 
Path : ' 

Aleoholic liV,|iiors liave a directly, peroidoas 
action on the brain, and eBpscialiy ' upon, a certain 
important thereof. ^ Doetors fjecome, with 

eveiy day, if we may judge from their quoted 
iitterarices, more and more of ^the opiaioo that 
aleohol, even in siiiall ciiiaotitiesy does nothin^r 
l-tuf: liarro. But, even if it could be shown (which, 
however, seems not to be the ease), that alcohol 
beiipfits the physical health, we should still 
eoademii its use, on the ground the such alleged 
beneiit is gained at the expense, of .more essential 
ffioetions in our eonstitution. Its action may be 
described as a poking of the fire, or a bleeding of 
the, cow (instead of miiking her); and it need not 
be denied that such vioieot means may often be 
productive of a temporary ilood of energy— energy 
of a certain kind. 

A dose of alcohol will liberate a quantity of 
the stored up virtues of the body : It ■ .will unlock 
the bank of life and draw ia.rge checks; and 


though we may have a large enough balance to 
last' a lifetime, payment has to be made some- 
where It is an acknowledged fact that the debt 
is handed on to subsequent generations, in the 
form -of debilitated and neiirotm constitutions .rand' 
what science has discovered with .reference to .the 
. mechanism of heredity supports the . conclusions, 
drawn from experience, that a 'geaera.tioa. may be 
skipped, and vitiated germ“.ce!,Is trans.mi.tted ' by ■' a 
parent who Is herself free from alco.holism; ' ' 

At best, alcohol .feeds the grosser nature' 'at. ^ 
the. expense of the finer: and does .even' that much 
in' a very clumsy and WcBteful ■ manner. It is 
admitted that its seerninarly stiiiiulatiiig e.ffect is.' iu' 
.reality an inhibitive 'effect; that is, it deadens 
certain useful and necessary brakes and' cheeks 
whose proper function is to prevent waste and to 
regulate funetions. Mentally speaking, this becomes 
equivalent to a deadening of the conscience., a 
removal of the sense of shame. Such effects are 
apparent enough in the case of acute alcoholism; 
and the same must apply, with necessary changes, 
to ■ chronic alcoholism—that is., to moderate 
drinking. 


ALL-INDIA WOMEN’S EDDOATIONAL OONFERBNOB 

Bt PBABHAT CHANDRA SANTAL 


T he second sessio,n of the All-Iodia 
Women’s Conference on Educational 
Reform . held in Delhi last month was an 
event of outstanding importance. The first 
session of the Conference w\as held at Poona 
last year' ’Under the presidentship of Her High- 
ness the Maharanee of Baroda. About 175 dele- 
gates. from, 'all' parts of India attended the 
last.Coaference' and this bears ample testimony 
to the active intere.st ,our women are taking in 
tbe^evolving of .a scheme for the betterment of 
Indian Womanhood. The delegates were 
representatives of all religions and of all 
shades of political and religious, views. 

,,,. , The p,reseace of the . Dowager Begam of 
Bhopal, Princess Shakuntala Raja of 
Baroda, Rani of' Muodi, Airs; 'Sarofini 'Naidu 
(Bombay), Mrs. Nehru (Allahabad), Mrs. S.osama 
Sen (Patna), Mrs. Kibe (rndore), ' Shrimati 
Yamuna Devi (Jaipuii Mrs. Bhaskar Dma 
(Mysore), ' Mrs. ,' Sarala , Devi Cbaudhurani 
(Bengal), Srimati Saraswati Devi (Lucknow), 
amidst a large . group of members of the 
Eecep,tio,n. '.G,o.m.mittee ' and the Standing 
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Committee added a remarkable splendour to 
the gathering. 

Mrs. S. R. Das, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in according welcome to the 
distinguished delegates and in inviting Her 
Excellency Lady Irwin to open the pro- 
ceedings said : 

The appalling illiteracy which now prevails 
among our women, is partly due to lack of facili- 
ties, and partly to the apathy of parents. This 
apathy is, however, gradually disappearing, and a 
very general desire on the part of parents to 
educate their girls, is now desirable. This is just 
the time for iis to meet and decide upon* the 
kind of education which should be imparted to 
our girls. A few years hence, w^hen parents have 
become aGeustomed to their girls being edu(3ateci 
on the same lines as their boys, it might be too 
late to pursuade them to follow a more suitable 
course of study. We are at the parting of ways 
when wm must take steps to steer in the light 
direction the education of our girls. 

Said Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay in 
presenting the last annual report. 

“This Conference will be a means of linking 
up ^women of various provinces into one 
definite unit.**— This mingling together in a vast 
assemblage is rousing in them an ox’ganised strength 
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wliieli, leads to a .',urer eoiiEdeoco - In tliemselfes This Confereace lias awakened up in the women a 
anil in theai the desire for united • action keen desire to consider seriously the problem of 

and th‘’rn, to Ine realisatioci of the .truth education, 

tlial WiiiiKiiiiliooJ. is one". 



The leporf' stated: 

The aim o? Conference was to reform educa- 
tbna' ffi lifer* fo? women. the period under 

review the CcaferencfC Iriii'.ime to be a force and 
a power, a Fiiivoriient that had reviviSed women’s 
whole conehoiHno s ani iciven wamanhood'a status 
of 11*1 own. Tsie modern system of education 
sefiiii'rl sometiiLiii’ wliieli was quite apart from the 
real and intEoute life of stulents and particularly 
ylris. i'r. seeniii to iil'-lit them for either domestic 
or public work'. 

i "la 1925 it wnis decided that an All-India l 
Conference of Women on Eliieational Reform should ^ 
d)e called with Mrs. Cousins as Organizing Secre-1 
tary. As a result of this move 2d constituent J 
conferences were held all ' over ■ the country. It 1 
was but in the fitness of things that the city of 
Poona^ renowned for its educational institutes and 


« The Dowager Begum of Bhopal 
President AlWndia Women's Educational Conference 

: general progress should invite the first historic 
Conference. This attempt proved such a success 
and the response was so keen that it was decided 
to fom this Conference into a permanent body of 
defimla character with a constitution and a stand* 
iM comnuttee of its own* Various resolutions 
of immense mporteace^ were passed and a memo- 
randum of women^s demands was formulated* 


Mrs. Eamala Devi Ohattopadhyay, Cenerai 

Secretary of the Conference, and her husband 

During the year several Women’s Educational 
Leagues have been formed in various provinces, 
such as Bengal, Gujarat, Hvderabad (Deccan), 
Indore. In preparation for this session at Delhi 
there have been 30 conferences held this year all 
over India and over 200 delegates have been 
elected. Several new places wliich were never 
represented last year such as Central Provinces 
Behar, Ajmer Andlira, Canara, Tamil Nadu and 
Travaneore have sent representives this year. 

One of the main activities the Conference 
undertook was to secure support for the Child 
Marriage Bill and the Age of Consp^nt Bill, both 
now^ pending before the Legislative Assembly. It 
carried on propaganda public meetings of ladies 
through constituent conferences. Signatures in 
support of the Bills have been collected and Gujrat 
alone contributes nearly 10,000* 

Lady Ikwjy in opening the Conference 
defined the real end of education to be the 
formation of character and the training of 
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mind and body 'as ao eqiiipmeot for the 
irreat school of life/' " Women proceeded 
Her Eseelfeiicy ''are the repository of tradi- 
tion and kmi^ may they coDfIruie to be so.’’ 
It is repc^rteii that Lady Irwin attended' the 
Conference '^oot as a Yicerene but as a 
w'oinao in a woman’s conference.” Regarding 
the standard of CHiis’ Education Her 
Excellency was of opinion that there should 
be difiereotiatioii , between the education of' 
boys and girls. The ■ workers in the field of 
female education should take into account 
the distinctive necessities of women. 


“Men and women are not ^ two different 
species or even castes or yoramiinities and there 
is no possibility of antagonism bet^¥een the two, 
'Radically di/fferent courses of ■, study . foi' men, and. 
wmm.ea will nut conduce to t,li0 intimate, mutoal: 
uoderstanding between the two sexes which",, is, 

essential to harmonious 'social progress -Indiaii 

women are sufficiently expert in domestic manage- 
ment, an.d what they . 'particularly need is an 
outlook reaching beyond their families, castes and 
communities. 





Mrs. Sarojini Naidii 


We must do ail in our power to set a different 
standard and to create a desire in the public mind 
and in the girls theiiiielves for an education which 
wifi allow girls, or, at any rate^ greater number 
of girls, to develop in other lines. What I feel we 
should aim to give them is a practical knowledge 
of domes ric subjects and laws of health 'which will 
enable them to fulfil one side of their duties as 
wives and mothers reinforced by study of those 
subjects wiiich will help most to widen their 
interests and outlook.” 

Some delegates considered this ' to be a 
dangerous doctrine which results in undoing of 
all that has been done so far to advance women 
to a position of intellectual and social equality 
with men. The Indian Social Reformer holds 
this view and says : 


i 

.Mrs. Susama Sem . 

The Conference was peculiarly fortunate 
in having a practical statesman like the 
Dowager Begxjxc of Bhopal to preside over 
its deliberations. Her active interest in the 
cause of girls’ education and removal of social 
evils are too well-knowu. la her State she 
has founded many girls’ schools of modern 
style and is at present Chancellor — being the 
only woman to hold that office in the annals 
of Indian universities — of the Aligarh Muslim 
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llnitersily. In Iwr presideotiai address Her 
Highness said that the obstacles io the path 
of feiiiaie edi.ied-foii in I'odia were poverty 
mi prejudice, pNtfiak and cbild-niariages. 
Eegarcliog poveity and prejudice the president 
observed : 

\V!i;]e Gri the one hand, poverty of the people of 
Jiiclia and fJieir prejudices stoorl io. the way of a 
prorH-T on the other'there were old and 

anljtpiah'fd eostouis clothed ia the sanctity of 
reli.moii wliieh retarded ediicationa! pro^?ress. 
The Bef4TiPa deihored tlie fact that in India the 
iocprae per-head was Rs. 2 and As. 8 per month 
and there ^ could he .little hope of the people 
taking flieir due siiare in the spread of education. 
However,^ it was their lack of interest and some- 
times their opposition which had prevented Govern- 
ment from paying due attention to the education 
of women of India. The ratio of edacation between 
■women and men was hardly live ' to one 
liiiiidred. 



Late Mrs. Parvati Ammal 


ld?ertiny tothepaerdafe system she remarked: 

That there could be no denying the fact that the 

S resent strictness of among Mussa! mans 

id not form pari of their religions ohligation. It 
was based on purely local consideration and was 
not as strict as in other Islamic countries. If the 


system were remodelied according to peciilarities 
of' environments and placed on a reasonable 
footing most of the evil effects which it had on 
female education would disappear whi.le at the 
same time they shooid be spared from a situation 
that was causing a great deal of anxiety. 

At. the close of her . add,ress 

the BEGU3r vebemently denounced the 
evils of early marriages which resulted in 
disease and mortality, dimioishiog of longevity, 
poor physique of childre.ii and physical and 
intellectual degeneration. 

A memorandum of women’s demands was 
formulated at the Conference besides 
resolutions passed. It demanded compulsory 
primary education and sought to widen the 
scope of university courses by introducing 
fine aits, social science, eta, and advocated 
that women must get adequate representation 
on all educational and local bodies that 
control education. 

The Conference then passed resolutions 
relating to women’s education and emancipa- 
tion from hampering customs. It is a matter 
for real congratulation to find the Conference 
passing two resolutions of great importance, 

(i) This Conference is of opinion that a 
complete course of physical training should b 0 _ 
made compulsory in all boys’ or girls’ schools and 
should include as much cheerful recreation out of 
doors, as possible, also girl-guiding on Indian 
lines. 

(ii) Systematic medical inspection should be 
made compulsory in all schools and colleges, and 
in the case of girls the inspection should be carried 
out by medical women. Where possible the 
schools clinics should be started and arrangements 
made to deal with cases of mal-nutrition.” 

Other resolutions deplored the effects of early 
marriage on education, denounced the practice 
of allowing immature boys and girls to 
become parents and demanded the raising of 
the age of consent. They were 

This Conference deeply deplores the effect of 
early mairiage on education. It emphatically 
condemns the custom of allowing immature boys 
and girls to become parents. It calls on the Central 
Government and the Provincial Legislatures to 
follow the precedent set up by the Indian States 
of Baroda, Mysore Rajkot Kashmir, ^ Gondal, 
Indore, Limbdi and Bondi, which have raised the 
legal age of marriage. This meeting demands that 
the legal age of marriage for girls and boys be made 
1G and 2i respectively. While welcoming Rai 
Saheb Harbilas Sarda’s attempt to pass legislation 
prohibiting early marriage, this Conference strongly 
protests against his proposed ages of 12 and 15 
and calls on him and the Select Committee to 
amend the Bill in conformity with this 
resolution.” . ^ „ 

This Conference also reiterates its demand or 
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Fear that the of coDseBt be raised to 
1b years and supports Dr. Sir llari SiDgh .uour s. 
Bill as a step towards this. 

ilccordiricr ti) Lala La.ipat Rai» who ■ was 
present: at Delhi duriog the Conference, 

The members of the Educational Conference 
did cot fronieiit themselves with passing these 
resoiorioos but they carried war into the enemy’s 
caiiip. Tlie ffreatest iiiBdrance. to the bringing 
nut of thPM"! lY-foims are (a) Governmenris opposi- 
tion, and (I)) the opposition of .orthodox ^ leaders. 
A very iidliiential deputation of the Women’s 
Conference, including ‘some of the most advanced 
fiyores in the Indian AVonieri’s movement, vraited 
on FI is Exeelleiiey the Viceroy to beseech his 
syinpatliy for the cause of social legislation. ^ They 
also ivaited on the leaders of political parties in 
the Central Legislature with the same object 
The leaders present at this interview incloded 
.amongst others Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Mafi Lai Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Srinivas 
Iyengar, j^L Ishwar Sarao, and the' Maharaja of 
Maliiraiclabad. Some of the Avomen made an 
■elcquent appeal in favour of the proposed social 
reform as regards the raising of the marriageable 
age of girls and raising the age of consent, and 
'tlieiv met 'with a sympathetic response from the 
leaders present. 

In one of the resolutions the Conference 
decided to raise an alHodia fund for the pro- 
motion of women’s educational purposes for 
which Rs. 30,000 was collected on the spot. 
...Another resolution expressed the opinion that 
at every stage of education the spirit of social- 
service sho'iiid be iaciilcated.” 

Sarojini Naidu in the course of her 
speech at the conference declared : — 

East and the. West had met to-day in the 
liinship of w^omen that indivisible sisterhood. 
India; av as .the ■ home of Lakshrai, Saraswati and 
ParA^at! and did. not 'consist of Hindu ideals only 
bat ideals of all nationalities who had come into 
contact with this .land. 

The 'Delhi' Municipality honoured itself 
by according , a civic reception to the 
delegates ' ' M.rs. S.ae,ala De'bi Chaudhueani 
' thus depicts Hie ceremony : 

. In Imperial Delhi*. -the womanhood of India 
was found to be the guest ■ of man. Women came 


by the hundreds— Muslim and Hindu, Jew and 
Jain, Farsi and Christian,— sat at small tables, spread 
over the big hail and put the Municipai Coanciiiors 
of Delhi under deep obligation by allowing them 
to attend on her Royal Highness— Woman.’’ 

Responding on behalf O'f, . the 'guests Mbs; 
Naidu hoped that Delhi would not only be 
the centre of legislation but of regeneration 
of the Indiao nation. She prayed that after 
the next election the city-fathers would also 
include city-mothers in the Delhi Muni- 
cipality. 

The conclusion of the Conference 
was marked by a tragic event. Mrs. 
Paevati Aabial a delegate from Bangalore 
died as a result of an accident at Delhi, 
Mrs. Amaial was a prominent social worker. 
She was nominated as a member of Bangalore 
District Board and was president of 
the Mahila Seva Sangha of Bangalore. She 
was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal 
by the Government of India in 1927 in 
recognition of her public services. Her 
sudden and tragic death at this jancture is a 
great blow to the cause of women’s advance- 
ment in India. 

Prom every point of view the Conference 
has been a signal success— it has amply 
proved that Indian women who went all the 
way to Delhi were actuated by the single- 
minded desire of doing their level best for 
the progress of India’s womanhood and the 
noble efforts of the delegates have been able 
to '‘raise the drooping spirits of many 
despondent patriots’’ who forget the truth that 
the emancipation of women is a condition 
precedent to the emancipation of men. It is 
incmnbent upon the organisers now to 
act upon the decisions arrived at the 
Conference and let us hope with TAe 
People that “the movement so modestly 
inaugurated and having such influential 
support — will result in momentous 

consequences for the welfare of India.” 
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’■Qmte eagerly I shopped through all the town 
.For garments such as I savr others wear 
. .With subtle charm. I did not ' pause to care 
What price I^p.aid, I craved a silver gown 
Of , cool sophistication, and a crown 
Of sparkling worldly Wisdom for my hair] 
A coat of artifice and everywhere 


Bright fringes of pretension hanging down 
I found them all: but now I’ve put them on. 

And stand before my mirror. 1 can see 
The glittering things do not become me when 
I turn to reach my old dress it is gone— 

The old discarded dress simplicity 
I wonder if it can be found again* 



Bt befarsi das chaturvbdi 


The fese of Kenya Indians before the 

Hilton loiMg* Gonimissioii 

L roeraoraodam that has been presented 

^"atioDal Congress 

to the Hilton Yoong Commission is a docu- 

iniporfance. It is divided 
into five parts —(I) The Indian Record M 
Federation ( 3 ) Closer Union (4) Official 

. T[he Reogranhical situation of Fcjof a f • 
looking as it does acrn^«i thl Africa, 

the west coast of Jndfa Ms din? 
and still makes it one of thf 
indmn expansion Indiana outlets for 

E>t Africa ginemtion^^rn 

ofcciaily reported that ?h a 18 1 4 it was 

Zaossibar and the East A of 

4198 as asainst It numbered 

Urd Baliabury. writing T officials. 

India in 1^75 suggested Thaf f®'’ 
humanity and with a vilvv ' °° §^i'onnds of 
being of the poore? ^el- 

emigration to tL East coast nf 
purposes of settlement an^ °^L Africa for the 
^lively eneouraKed°*aDd'^em^nhai^^^ii°““?^°'^^^ be 
Imperial point ofliew ?he / J’’® 

must result from peonlinf fh« 
pa<sessions, which are rich i„®„T®™®r British 
Hnd only want ponnlatinn Hdturaj resources 
industrious rk*^ to whL ^fhp a®<i 

countries is well-suited.” When"tho'p^^®i 9,t*^bese 
"Was coiifei'fpd imnn T ? -Koyal Charter 
Africa Company in 1883 by 
advanced in th^ nrpamhia Yietoria it was 

of the .chief IrSs for hi'® ^1°®““®®! as om 
possession by a British Comnanv 
as above defined whiph coast line 

Mombasa would Port of 

elai and other interests of^rmr Commer- 

Indian Ocean who would ni-h^^ .subjects in the 

Pelled to reside ^d Se unfferfi® 

tesi a.ath.'sjl“ s P S"S 

have testified to tL valuah a 1908 . 

** ASS‘’aiS‘c.“a 


theffinlt-^f ®R® territories beyond 

administration. In the earlw 

^ their advent was welenmpd 

protection of TTon^o ® ,te assist in the 

IfiT^iiv The exteS^otWIryicel 

faSt tharin flwmber “fou''® gauged from the 

JS^wiK^ ratl V®^®? MperialTl^viS 

in this tLtat^ UHp®tu^ maintained 

S the^cmsy ®“°«nted 

EuropeMi ^ asa.mst 12,529’ 

, At the present time Indians arp niaTnnn* 
oTthe^CoIony 

various departienti of GoSment 4?vS^® 5004 
are engaged m commerce ; and 3951 i7 ffidustfy 

«ra? thev4nal®t7’®®’ the ciS?se 'S 

nme tney may be replaced by Africans as thpv 

SSf *? the duties now 

carriea out by the Indians, at the present stae-p 
no other equally economical or effieienfalencv Is 
available. In commerce they have S mloh to 

fcounSv^ FoVoif^f ^t?*^ *1^® *f®^® ®f 

retuS^show t^al latest annual trade 

itcurns snow tnat goods va ued at of a iti ill inn 

TmZ fhlfn® I®dia and goods “duel 

bffi”^mni 4 ^o^ million sterling exported to India, 

??ri ^he ^ export trade to Great Britain 

fn^J2^^’F ®°, ““teles passes through Indian hands 

the?\re ®plavfir4‘S*® qf Kenyl anf oSa. 

development^^ ^Att?i ®l®®“rial part both in the- 
Natives «nd L business, mainly with 

h»x»TSd““fW„‘” S“Se‘a°» 

w/X pS„iS./'r. va? T£ ffiSS 

md »d«w ihem'tt p„i SS 
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Tnr pirpnces of eypirt.’’ The Indian, trader is 
itie inoiim* of elvilizition. sinee, l\v bHngin^' new ' 
and cle^iiahlp arfir*le3 to the notice of the'; Nath^es» 
he creates in ilipm a desire tn acr4iiire such eora- 
modifies and stiirjdafes them to work harder and 
to better tlipir (‘oridition. 8t} long as the' Native' 
<*ofitimies to show little aiititnde for retail trade, 
no alternative to I he Fodiao shopkeeper is io 
sight In newlv opened districts, moreover, . the 
Ir.dian as a rule provides the obIv market in 
wiiirli Africans can sell their crops. It; is the 
sfp.all Indian trarler wiio lias been first ' in the . 
field and is the, pioneer of trade on a large s-eale. 

^ Jri fhe sphere of industry tlie Indians are 
widely employed as iiiechanfcs, engioeers,. carpen- 
ters, masons, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, watch- 
makers, printers, saw vers, eiectric-sjippliers, con- 
tractors. tailors, etc. Their position in this field is 
d!ie CHI i rely to their own merits. As the Native 
standard of Jiving is lower and in their own coun- 
try Natives will work for a smaller wage, they 
%voiild certainly F>e employed in place of Ind'ians 
if they were fpialifled to undertake fhe work. The 
example of Indian artjsans under whom the 
Natives are employed is an important factor in . 
the training of Africans as skilled workers. Tne 
point which the Indian community desire to 
impress on fhe Commission is that they are playing 
a vifai part at the present stage in the economic 
■progress both of t'hc Colony as a whole and 'of 
the African Native, and that no other community, 
is in a position to 'make the contribution which 
they are now making to tlie development of the 
Co!ori;y.» 

2IS regards Federation the raemoraodura 
dearly says that the lodiaos are 
definitely opposed to the establishment 
at present of any form of Federal (Tovern- 
me1.1t or political federation. As the 
Gov.eroors of Tanganyika and Uganda have 
spoken against this sort of Federation and 
even the whites of those territories regard it 
with great niisgivings and as . there ' is 
no enthusiasm for it in Zany/ibai; the question 
of political federation may be said to .have 
lost its practical iniporfance for immediate 
future. 

On the subject of Closer Union, the 
Congress recommends the subjects of scientific 
research, particularly medical research, posts ' 
and telegraphs and education for further co- 
ordination by means of conferences. ' 

While making t.hese reconimendation's ■ the . 
Congress asserts tliat such co-orfliaatio.n ■should 
imply no menace to the policy of the., ‘‘open door'^ ^ 
which tliey regard as essential to their ■■ existence' . 
nor the extension of disabilities on Indians 
existing in one territory toother territorries- in- 
which they do not exist'’ 

The Congress has strongly opposed the 
idea of thi creation of non-official ra,ajority, . 
in the Legislative Council of Kenya for in 
practice it would prove to be a non-offidal 
majority of Europeans elected or nominated. 


While dealing with the question of Com-; 
raon Roll, and that is a vital problem, the'' 
memorandum says— 

The experieoee of the last few years has con- : 
firmed the Indian community in their view that 
t'he' present system ' of non-o'ffieial representation 
on a communal basis is unjust to them in that 
it affords no adequate safeguard of their interests 
and ought to be abolished. The fact that while 
their numbers are more than (loiil>le the numbers 
of the European community and while they con- 
tinue to play an important part in the develop- 
raent of the Colony 'in Sf)ite of ra( 3 iai restrictions 
their representation on the Council is less than 
half, places on them the stigma of inferiority 
which the ’Vi’hole community resents. In Iidia 
the communal system of representation was adopt- 
ed in order to secure to minorities their due share 
'of represeritatioo, not in order to place a small 
mino.rity of the population in a position of political 
predominance ov^r other communities. 3 fEoreover, 

In India unlike Kenya there are no racial distinc- 
tions and the fioinmimal franchise as between 
Hindus and Blusliras does not imply any political 
or social inferiority. As a matter of fact, the 
experience of India during the last few years has 
shown that the commonai system as it exists there 
has tended to accentuate rather than compose 
communal feeling. The samo tendency can be 
seen in Kenya where the gap between Europeans 
and Indians is as wide as ever. The common 
electoral roll must help to bridge the gulf between 
Europeans and iDdians by forcing candidates of 
either race to consider the needs and aspirations 
of the other and by securing the return of 
moderately minded men.” 

This demand for a Common Roll will 
undoubtedly be opposed vehemently by the 
Eu-ropea'os, Ho'o. T. J. O’shea. put ■ the ease ' 
of the Europeans at a meeting at Eldoret 
in these words:— 

'‘Having regard to the extraordinary demands 
■put forward by the Indian leaders in Coogre.vs he 
thought it was necessary to take stock of the 
po^irion with regard to Indians in the country. 
■The Congress had very deliberately and emphati- 
cally -put forward a demand for a common roll— 

In other words they have put forward a deinaod 
..that they shall be the dominating factor in the 
future of Kenya-‘I respeetliiily suggest to those 
. who have asked me not to deaf with this question 
'■that it .is esscBlial fo make it perfectly clear now 
'at -the outset vhat our attitude will l.-e to that 
demancL In that <mriexlou I fee! sure I voice 
'not- only' my own ordnion but also the opinion of 
every white man and woman in this eountry that 
'that demand is an in possible one, that it cannot 
. be' accepted or agreed to and will never l^e agreed 
to and if pressed is going to result in a very 
serious state of affairs in tliis coiiotry in the near 
future. I think it is advisable in the inteiesta of 
■ Ke.nya as a whole that we make it perfectly clear 
that if the Indian leaders are so unwise and un- 
mindful of tne interests of Kenya and of all races 
in it, including their owm as to put forward that 
demand' they will be held responsible for the 
consequences. 
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This iincoropronii^ing aoc! threateniog 
attitude it aboudantlj clear 

that the Whites will have' ■ oothiog 
to do with Comaion Roll' Taking 
info coiisiclerafion fbo fact that the ^present 
ftoverniiH^rit of fven5M is sidiag with the 
and the Cojisein-ative GovernmeDt wi.ll 
in ever? way support the Kenya Goveroraent 
lit ieasi on this issue, there can be absolately 
no hope of tlie Common Roll being granted 
is the sear fiiitira 

1 am sorry to note that the inemorandnin 
is halting, apologetic and in certain respects 
reactionary. Take the question of sharing 
the trusteeship of the natives with the 
Whites. We read in the memorandum : — 

The Indian community assert that their record 
in their own country and in East Africa justifies 
them in claiming an important voice in any 
channes In the political structure of Kenya or 
neighbouring territories that may be under 
contemplation and their due share in any further 
association of the immigrant communities in the 
exercise of the trusteeship of the Native, if the 
Gommission comes to the conclusion that the time 
is ripe for a further advance in that direction. 

Apart from the Indians elected to represent 
their own community Indians should also be 
nominated along with Europeans to represent 
Native interests on the Legislative Council which 
are at present inadequately represented. In many 
walks pf life Indians are in closer touch with 
Natives than Europeans and many of them are 
well- qualified to represent the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the Native races so far as a person of 
another race can do so. 

The ultimate responsibility for the welfare of 
the Africans will of course rest with Government 
acting through its official majority. In order that 
Indians may be ehectively associated in this trust 
it is suggested that suitable Indian officials should 
he included amongst the officially nominated 
members of the Legislative Council 

By their demand for 'chie share* in the 
trusteeship of the Africans and for their 
*nomwation along with Enropea^is to repre- 
sent Native interests' Our countrymen in 
Kenya have not only made a fatal 

mistake, but have also brought disgrace 

to the fair name of India. Their 
attitude is in the highest degree immoral. 
How can we, who have always declaimed . 
against the exploitation of the Natives by 
the Whites, take a share in the same exploita- 
tion business ? There is no possibility of 
Indians getting any substantial advantage by 
taking up this position eg. the addition of one 
Indian member to represent the Africans, 
will not make much difference. They had up 
to this time a strong moral position . which 
has now been lost by this thoughtless action of 


the East African Congress. We are. anxious to 
know how much Kuo war , MaharaJ Siogli 
and Mr. Ewbank, the representatives of the 
Government of India, had to do with this dis- 
creditable affair. Sir Muhammad Habibolla 
is reported to have given expression to the 
following sentiment in one of the speeches 
in the Assembly : — 

“The Natives of Africa may possibly have 
some reason to co,mplaiii of the new White pape,r; 
but the Indians surely have none. For, they too^ 
along with the Europeans will gef additional power 
as a result of the White piper. Does not the 
Ivhite paper speak everywhere of asvsociating the"' 
immigrant communities, meaning* thereby the Indian 
as well as the European, in Native tursteeship 

Suppose the English and the French had 
made an agreement like this in the 18th 
century sharing among themselves the trustee- 
ship of the Indians. What should then have 
been our attitude towards that scandalous 
arrangement ? 

Will Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, C.E Andrews 
declare publicly what they think of this 
move on the part of Kenya Indians ? 

Fortunately, there is an awakening among 
the Africans. The time is fast approaching 
when they will understand the activities of 
their self-appointed trustees — Europeans and 
Indians and they will know how to deal with 
them. 


Chhota Imperialists 

There are a number of colonial Indians 
who have imbibed the mentality of the white 
settlers and they have begun to think like 
them. These Indians will prove much more 
harmful to the cause of India than the 
white settlers, for the former can easily 
discredit India in the eyes of the world 
by copying the manners and methods 
of the White imperialists. For example, there 
are some Indians in South Africa who 
consider it derogatory to themselves to send 
their sons to a college where the African 
boys are being educated. We have already 
suffered a great deal on account of colour 
prejudice of the Whites against ns and it is a 
pity that we should behave like those Whites. 

A South African Indian writes 

“If even a single South African Indian student 
attends the Native College, the Indian Community 
will be greatly upset.” 

He has called it a ‘degradation’! Could 
arrogance go any further ? 

The time has now come when the Indian 
National Congress should make it perfectly 
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clear to file world, at iari^e.' that those Chotta 
IiiipeTiallsts 'do not represent .India' at all 

A good suggestion 

llr.. Cbattur Siogli writes in his letter to 
■fne r”-' ■ 

“I iiBdeTstanc] that Mrs. Sarojini Naidii has 
lippn clec'tfd to repiesent India in the Pan-Pacific 
(/oiifpreru'O whif-h is to Pp h^ld in. Honolulu. Can 
;;/he bp inclucpd to visit Fiji?. It will, he a gDiden 
oprort unity for our people in F.iji .Islands. ^ Her 
visit is hoond to he of immense benefit to resident 
Indians there, whose prestige would surely be 
pnlianred in the eyes of the prejudiced colonial 
Esifftpeans and others. A few years ego I w,rote 
to Miiluitmaji on this subject and he , promised to 
give it hi:s consideration tnit his hands have been 
full with matters of greater importaoce and he. 
li-is not been able to do any thing, in this direction. 
Now here is an opportunity.” 

It will not be difficult for the Congress to 
make some amirigement for Mrs. Naido’s 
vi^it to Fiji. Let our peoplein Fiji send a' 
cable on this subject to Dr. Ansari 

Our Opportiiiiity in Tanganyika 

HruPble Mr. S. N. Chose Bar-at-Law writes 
from Ibir es-Salaam :~“ 

'‘Tins coiTDtry is the place .for Indians and .'it 
•is not yet too late for m to get a firm and proper 
footing though 1 am afraid in a few years, if we 
do not look after it, our position will be as bad as 
In the neighbouring piwioce. I do not know why 
Indians with money do not care to come and 
develop this place. It will mean a good return 
for. them and will at the same time provide 
emplojuneDt for middle class and poorer Indians.” 


■Want of 'Unity among onr People 
^ In the Colonies 

Our activities in India react on the 
condition of our people in the Coionies. The 
Hiodn-Moslim dissensions ^ in the mother- 
country find their echo in distant places 
like Fiji and Tanganyika. It is high time that 
our political and religious leaders realised 
that by their narrow commanalistic and 
sectarian activities they not only do harm 
to the cause of India but also do a great deal 
of disservice to Greater India. I naderstand 
that there is a considerable ili-leeling 
prevalent in Fiji among the members of the 
Aryasamaj on the one hand and those of 
the Sooatan Dharma Sabha and Indian 
Reform League on the other. In Nairobi, 
Kenya, the Aryasamaj ists have fallen out among 
themselves and there is a split on the lines 
of the Giirukula and College parties in the 
Paojab. It is difficult for us, in India, to 
decide which party is to be blamed for this 
unfortunate state of affairs. We can only 
warn our compatriots abroad against the 
baneful consequences of their short-sightedness. 
Colonial Indians have already got more than 
their due share of troubles, why shoud they 
import new ones from the Motherland ? 

Citizens of Greater India 

There are not less than seven or eight lakhs 
of Indian children in the Colonies. They are 
more intelligent and more healthy than our 



Ocean Road Dar-es Salaam (Tanganyika) 


People like. Sir Punishottara Das Tfaakur 
Das. Sir Lalioo Bbai Samai Das and Syt 
Ambalai Sarabhai should visit TaDganyika and 
find out for themselves what opportunities 
that beautiful colony offers for Indian trade 
and settlement 


children at home. If they are given proper 
education some of them at least will bring 
credit to not only to the Colonies— ‘their 
adopted motbeTland— but also to India 
herself. It is our duty to give every help 
for the education of these children. The 
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Christian Mission liave already done a good 
deal and w'e oiiglife to be gratefol to them 
for that Without the education imparted by 
the Mission schools in some of the Colonies 
oiir people would have been nowhere today. 



Two Indian boys of Fiji Islands 

Here is a picture of two Indian boys in 
Fiji sent to me by Rev. J. W. Burton of 


Australia. Mr. Burton writes *^These little 
chaps are of very great interest ,to me* 
Their mother was a little orphan girl whO' 
came to us when she was about 8 years old^' 
during my time in Fiji. It was not considered, 
wise for certain reasons to put her into the- 
Orphange and we took her into our own. 
home and treated her as our little friend. 
When our babies ■ arrived she was nurse and 
playfellow to them and we have had for 
her all through these years a very warm, 
affection. She was not very fortunate in her 
marriage and has had to bear a good deal of 
poverty in the bringing up of a large family 
but she is a devoted Christian girl and is, 
anxious to bring up her children to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ and to follow in his 
steps. These are two of her children.” 

It was fortunate that this little girl got the 
protection and patronage of Rev. Burton but 
who is to take care of the thousands of 
girls, and boys in the Colonies who are helpless 
and who see no future before them for a 
clean and useful life ? 



Mr. C. F, Andrews in South Rhodesia 








FOR ALL THE GLADNESS OF LIFE 


Has not the time come when onr organi- 
sation in India should take the initiative in 
their own hands and do something for these 
future citizens of Greater India? 

Mr. a F. Andrews in South Rhodesia 

The photograph of Mr. C. F. Andrews (p.358) 
was taken at Buluwayo in Southern Rhodesia 
where Mr. Andrews went on two occasions 
during his stay in South Africa. He had 
been to visit them before in 1921. They 
live in complete isolation from India and are 


about 600 in number. No one elso has been 
to visit them from India except Mrs. 
Sarojim ^aidu who went there in 1924. 
• Andrews’ advice the Indians 

n'J linked themselves 

up with the Indians m S. Africa. On Dec. 

histnr^ the first time iu 

history. South Rhodesian India ’ns went to 
Kimberley, Gape Province, as delegates 
to the S. African Indian National Congress. 

ey were very warmly ; welcomed oq their 

^°^8:ress has been 
strengthened by their presence. 


ALL THE GLADNESS OF LIFE 


lor |ho of Ilf A in this wonderful world, 

B Its high , cost and its mystery, 

,r or the sure laws of health, making joy, 

Jor power and mtelllgence, awake" to see and 

MJQOW, 

We bring hearts full of gladness, 

|or the changing seasons and their contrasts, 
lor dhe sheen of the snow fields, 

Ana the splendor' of winter days. 

Dor the warmth and light of our fireside, 

We are glad and thankful. 

For the coming of .the spring and the long days. 
For all growing things flowering into life,^ 
brooks and sunny meadows, 

And the coming of song birds in the trees, 

We are i?lad and happy. 

For joyous summer hours of rest. 

1 or scenes of wonder and beauty, 
lor the pflory of the hills and the sea, 
ior serene sunsets and moonlit nights, 
w e Keep glad memories. 

For the golden days of autumn, 
lor the color of the woods, 
ilie ripened frufts and the harvests of wheat 
The megy.makings and the coimhuSiM ’ ' 
we raise our songs, ■. 

I’av homes, 

lor dioeWme, 


The with US or absent, 

For th e hmd the brave and sincere;. 

1 ffnr devotion, making us one, 

3 iorbroadening^peace and good-will through the 

Our hearts beat in gladness. 

For beautiful works of art and skill 
of heroes, ’ 

®®’ ^^ers, and cathedrals 
“d poets ’ 

We are glad and rejoice. 

for Slpr .secrets of wisdom, 

ror order and law, binding the stars 

lor ngh^ousness at the heart of the' world 
One mind, one law, one will 
We bow in reverence. ’ 

for daiU«S®5 aod sorrow to joy 

For the riSt stmshine, 

III ”^5* .victorious over injustice 
tp®* cannot ie? ’ 

We lift up our hearts. 

for faith^i^^'fL?’ names and creeds 

nor taith in the goodness eternal in man, and in 

Tj*- ■ progress, ’ 

And the |ope of life everlasting 

We are glad evermore, 

" —Ckarks' K Dok : 
,,'Prom' TJyiTY"'. 







Srimati T. Madhavi Amma 
Member Cochin LegisJative Coancil 

the Bhas"aU (now defnncti — a Srsfc class 
Bengali monthly journal. It may be men- 
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Skul'-Kta Swarnaeitmaei Deti, wife of late 
Janakioath Ghoisal oae 'of the foaoders of 
the lodiao J^ational , Congress and a great 
champion of women's emancipation in India, 
has been awarded the Jagattarini Gold Medal 
bf the Calcutta llaiversity at the last 
ConTOcation. This medal is awarded annually 
to soine eminent Bengali litterateur — the 
preyious recepients being Dr. Eabindranath 
.Tagore^ Mr. Saratcbandra Chatterjee and Mr. 
Amritaial Bose. Srijokta Swarnakuraari is the 
author of eleven Bengali Novels besides 
several other books and edited for sometime 
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tioaed in this connection that Srijukta 
Swarnakumari is the elder sister of Dr. Kabin- 
dranath Ta|?ore. 

Mrs. T. K. Keishxa Meson (Srimati T. C. 
Kaljani Amtnal comes of a respectable 
Nair family of Trichar in the Cochin State. 
She was one of those who started and edited 
the “Sarada", the first Malayalam monthly, 
devoted entirely to the interest of the ladies 
in Kerala. She also edited, along with others, 
the Sadgnrii, a quasi religious magazine. 


Koil Tampuran, c. s, i., f. .m. a., a poet and 
scholar of no mean repute. She was elected 
a member of the Koy at Asiatic Society and 
was for some years the Honorary Secretary 
of the Cochin Ladies Association. She is a 
deeply spiritual lady and commands great 
influence over the Malayalatri community for 
her philanthropic services. 

SfiiMATi T. Madhavi Axua is the only 
lady member of the first Legislative Council 
in the Cochin State. Sj. illadhavi Amma 



: ;r,' 










Srimati Amma, Editor 

“Sanda^' Qlrr., T. £. 
Krishna Menon) 

is the daughter of the late 


Srijukta Abala Bose 


Ikkaon Amma, a great poetess 
of Bfalabar, is herself a 


Some of her works have been prescribed as poetess also. She is the Secretary of a 
text books for the Intermediate Examinations Ladies Association and she runs a Girls’ School 


of the Bladras and Benares Hindu Hniver- for the benefit of the poor people on which 
sities. She was awarded a Medal by the she spends a good deal of her time and money, 
ex-Euler of Cochin, and a medal and the In that School* the students are taught the 
title of SaMiya-Sakhi by the present three Ks and spinning. 

Maharaja, and a luby ring by the late Valiya The Bengal Women’s Education Conference 
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>nd session at Calcutta last Mhs A N C r ,,, 

s tried to exemplify in herself 
jmanhood for which India has 
> long^ opened the Conference 
' which was presided over by 
Bose (Lady J. C. Bose). A 
nt of the activities of the 
the last year was presented 
nieeting by Miss. Rivett, 
scretary. Mbs. Sakila Devi third 
id Mrs. Peitambada Devi 
the morning and evening _ 
lively on the second day specimens for 

ve papers were read by women from all 


„ s. N. J. Banerii 

tlOGG presided over the 

at vphich Miss Kamala 
I and others discussed 
ig to Women’s Educa- 

Lipr Bose, President of the Nari Siksha 

slTdlnr organiser of the Women’s 

flandi-crarts and Art, Exhibition which held 

R»H^o Q -1 Calcutta Brahmo 

Balika Sikshalaya last month. The Exhibition 

a signal success and excellent 
exhibition were sent to it 
-I parts of Bengal. 


THE TREE LOVER] 

BY KALPOS KDSTZ GUSLING 


HOMECOMING 

Bt EDWARD DAVISON 

The mists are all gone 

R.,f r „ ““e out bright. 

■tJut 1 am not alono ^ 

As of old in night. 

I now but to call 
T* window above, 

■'•t would only forestall 
lae voice of my love. 

Who already has heard 

4 ?^ I come that I come 
her word 

To hasten me home. 

Her word from above. 

the light, 

word of my love, 

My name in the night 

The Christian Science Monitor 


® w’e are brothers ! 
A 1 over the world, there are others 
VVho love many things; azure sea, 

Or a robm-redbreast, or a bee 

lhat s drowsing above the white do 
i-bere are lovers always, the world 


The British Empire as a League 
of¥ations 

It m 'StdiQd' in The ''Inquirer of London 
that the Rev.' Lawerenoe. Clare, made a 
speeeii at an anniversary meeting at Montreal 
in res'ponding to the toast of “The Empire.’’ 
It was,, in part' as follows : — 

His conclusion, drawn from keen observation 
was that, while they were extravagant at times, 
they^ were right in their mam thesis-best express- 
ed in Lord Rosebery\s phrase : “Britain is the 
greatest secular agency 'for good the world has 
seen.*^ 

The speaker referred to the heritage of the 
English language, through which the people of 
the Empire were welded ; to the idea of service 
in the minds of England’s statesmen, and to the 
^araefcer of the Empire as a League of Nations, 
He spoke also of the unique character of Britain’s 
•pplicy with regard to overseas Dominions and 
Colonies, ,that policy which brings the younger 
nations within the Empire through growing pains, 
then sets them free to work out their own destiny. 

We do not possess sufficient knowledge 
of all ^ the secular agencies for good to be 
able ^ either to support or to controvert the 
opinion that ^‘Britain is the greatest secular 
agency for good the world has seen.” Perhaps 
Britain is one of the secular agencies of evil 
also. What is Britain’s position in order 
of (de-) merit among such agencies of evil ? 
It is only after striking a balance between 
the good and the evil done by Britain that 
it can be properly characterised. 

As ^ to the British Empire being a League 
of Nations, there is indeed ' a ' striking similarity 
between it 'and the Leag'ue at Geneva, in that 
subject India is a ‘‘member” of both the 
Leagues, though both profess to be leagues of 
free nations! from the brief resume of his 
speech given in The Inquirer, it seems 
that he had nothing to say about India, 
though _ out of the 450 millions of the 
population of the British Empire 320 are 
inhabitants of India! So far as population is 
concerned, India constitutes the Empire in a 


sense in which no other part of it does so; 
It is quite in consonance with British self- 
righteousness that while credit is taken for 
setting free the younger nations within the 
Empire to work out their own destiny, no 
reference is made to the policy which puts 
obstacles in the way of the oldest nation 
within it winning freedom to work out its- 
own destiny. 


The Earl of Oxford and Asquith 

The late Earl of Oxford and Asquith,, 
who won his laurels as plain Mr. Asquith, 
was a great English statesman, and had, in 
addition, reputation of being a gentleman, 
which every politician is not. It is not 
difficult to realise the loss which the British 
people have sustained by bis death. We 
sympathise with them. 

As India forms part of the British 
Empire, in judging of the achievements of 
British statesmen who have filled the office 
of prime-minister the good or harm done by 
him to India has to be taken into considera-^ 
tion. We are not aware that Earl Oxford 
ever personally did any good to India Nor 
are we aware that he, as an individual 
politician, wronged India in any way. 


Bengal Budget for 1928-29 

The Bengal Budget Estimates for 1928-29 
have been stated thus : — 

.Rs.::',./': 

Opening Balance 1,87,27,000 

Total Expenditure 11,84,51,000 

Total Income 10,84,15,000 

Expenditure Excess 1,00,36,000 

This is the third deficit budget in succes- 
sion. And that inspite of the fact that 
Bengal’s expenditure, except for the police 
and general administration, has been all 




alnnjj kppt wry Imv. Year after year we 
fh''iTgh wry large sams are 
rolJpetfo in Bengal fnan various sources as 
revenue, she i.s .allowed fo keep for her 
epenses a mndi smaller amount than every one 
<.tr the other m.'ijnr provinces, each of which 

has _a smaller population— Bombay and the 

fnniap having each less than half the 

pu|)ii!j{fioQ of 

repeatedly admitted by the 
liKad tif the bureaucracy and other European 
officials in Bengal that the Meston settle- 
ment has been utterly unjust towards 
Bengal. But no radical remedy has been 
applied. Only what is insultingly called a 
remisMM of Bengal’s contribution to the 
Central OoveTnment has been made for some 
years past. Bor what sins is Bengal being 
punished One, no doubt, is that in the 
earlier periods of British rule territorial 
expansion was effected with the help of the 
revenues of Bengal. But should the un- 
intended and compulsory sins of the fathers 
be visited on their descendants literally ? 
Former generations of British subjects in 
knowingly and intentionally 
pay taxes to the Government of their davs 
in order that they might be partly used for 

depriving some other parts of India of their 
liberty and subjected to Britain. They were 
guilty, no doubt, of being unable to with- 
hold payment of taxes, through ignorance 
and weakness. But their deseetdanti shS 

weakness.”"”’ ignorance and 

at least 8.s much of the revenues 

as Madras 

and Bunibay are. Even Burma with less 
than one-third of the population ,f BengM 
has budgeted for an expenditure of 
12.3a64C00 in 1928-29. o* 

snewSm-” the third 

feOictssue clehcit budget, expenditure 

been increased by tnaby lakhs in the police 
department and on general administration ! 
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revSe by ®“haiiceraent of the had 

collection of the land revemje iio tif 

were pnanirMi intr, uoiii the compliiints ' 

demanded bv Jie people He a'li'n 
serious conseqn'facef nompavtent'^^f'S^ 

uoiair, and tyraaoioal, and that they would Qnff^' ' 

sLT,T?:iS’ ssiCh r' „£sri 

without reservation ’ ^ pmd 

difrig,.;i£“?%Tc,sruS 

a “^l“ded some MahZedans and 

The peasants and landlords of Bardoli 

strong 

and self-respectiog persons should have done^ 
in similar circumstances. 

Inland Steamer Freights 


No-tax Campaign at Bardoli 

According to an Associated Press messae-e 
dated Surat the 13fh February last, ^ 

The Birdoli Taliika of Surat H'strief la 


Assembiy°a/l)tibj,*’^*’' Ijeffislfttive 

™%'l«L’'“S ?!« B'l'. 

for eliciting opinions thereon The Rut 
Government with aufhS to fix the” 
and minimam freights ahfl 
lawfully charged by inW) ol®® be 

also sought to constitute tdvi4™“n'' It 

be attached to inland ^ Committees to 

them in touch with public on?nfon°arfd™^^ 

Vances of travellers. opinion and the grie- 

Mr. Heogy said’ that his R!!l h,/! t-u 

beagal'^ unani- 

motion for c!rculation°said diat it“^ oPfosing the 
to press this ieffislation would be unjust 

time regulatiu^^ the mssencr^r^^hnnl^ 

on rivers. ^ boats whica plied 

competing with the little “InchSes” ?n India^®'" 
objetted^h!f Mohave 

rates to be ’ cha 4dTv 

not been Led h v i w .,^"^*oek-carts have 
minimum rstna t maximum and 

aboTiSl ” be 

did“ot®l?tl\ouiih^®‘B!itish^'’- 

tr.viDg every means companies were 

The latter were induced to^ wind .companies. 

by tempting offera Ind* in concerns 

uuciB, ana m the last resort by 


mtm 


threat of a rate wm* Shippers also helpM British 
coiapaoles. 

Sir Qeome Eaky said that the Bill proposed 
to fix raialmiini and maximiiiB rates, the former . 
to eaahla IiKiiaa compaaies to float, and the latter 
to guard the public against higher fares* Mr. 
Neogy had not ‘ shown that there had been an 
increase in tares and rales to justify Ms fear : 
and as lor the minimum rates the principle InTolT- 
ed was whether such rates were possible' of 
appllc3atioa to a system invoiying competition. The 
ease of the Railways quoted by Mr, Neogy was 
not similar, as Railways were given a monopoly, 
and in return accepted maximum and minimum 
rates* 

The Commerce Member, however, assured that 
he was not speaking, In a spirit of hostility. The 
Government would weigh both sides, after obtain- 
ing the Local flovernments’ and other views. 

Mr* Neogy replied that the small dividends of 
these eornpanieB were due to the transfer of large 
sums delibarately to their reserves. The balance' 
■.shectH of had been examined ' for ' 
him by a friend, %vho was an expert 

Mr. Neogv said ttiat for Sf3ven years the public ' 
had been agitating in East Bengal ; but the shipp- 
ing companies had kept on an attitude of supreme 
indifference. The Qtivernmenl’s attitude of non-' 
into! fereuca had. of course, been most helpful to 
British trade. He maintained that shipping com-- 
paiiies were just as rnoaopolist as the railways' 
and must be dealt wirh in a similar manner. There 
was not a sfnaie indigenous shipping company In ■ 
his part of the country, because of the rate war. ' 

Sir. Neogy could and sliould have shown 
that ‘^tliere had been an increase in fares 
and rates’* by steanier companies in Bengal. 
He could also have shown by narration of ' 
actual facts ^ how by murderous rate wars, 
the ^ competition of indigenous steamer 

services in Bengal had been got rid of in 
the past by British Steamer Companies. 

Perhaps he intends to do bath when the 
bill comes next before the Assembly. 

The Hi mill comments with deiightM 
ingenuousness 

One can understand Sir Walter Wiilson*s op- 
position to Mr. Heogy*s Bill to regulate freight 
in regard to traffic by inland steam vessels; but 
what one is the Government’s objections 

to it Sir Walter stands for the big steamship 
companies , but Bir George Rainy ought to stand 
for fairness to all concerned, the passengers and 
merehaats who use the vessels and the capitalists 
who run them. 

A general impression has long prevailed 
among Indiana, and others that the political 
imperialism^ of Britain is connected with 
the economic imperialism of that country, 
and that the British exploitation of India is 
only the other side of the medal of the 
British administration of India. Undoubtedly, 

aught not to be so. But probably Sir 
'Goorp ^ Sainy is not an idealist. That is 
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- why ha has unintontioiially oausad puasla- , 

. ment to Tke Hindu, " ■ 

.Indian Womea^s Coiferenee' at'BalM 

The proceedings of the Indian Women^s 
Conference at Delhi must ■ be highly 
gratifying to all advocates of women’s 
progress in India. It is to ba hoped that 
the leaders and delegates of the conference 
will keep up their activities in order that 
their resolutions and the appeals they have 
made to the bureaucracy and the leading 
political men of India may bear full fruit 

It is gratifying to find that ruling prin- 
cesses, the wives of high Indian officials, 
and ‘‘advanced” political women and feminists 
stood on a common platform for the better- 
ment of the lot of their sisters, irrespective 
' of social rank, caste, creed and race# It is 
to be hoped that it would soon be possible 
and considered desirable to do without ^the 
‘Influence” — whatever its value— of the wives 
of high British function aries. It is some- 
what incongruous to find so promineot a 
jnon-co-operator and Swarajist, as Mrs. 
Sarojlni Naidu taking part in a conference ■ 
opened by the Ticeroy’s wife. In purely 
social functions, a non-co-operator may 
associate with the batter-halves of bureau- 
crats. But edocational conferences are not 
non-political affairs. If education had been 
an entirely non-poiitical affair, national 
schools would not have been started in 
Bengal during the antb partition agitation 
and all over India in the heyday of the 
Non-co-operation movement. 

And where British bureaucrats are 
unable to obtain the “Co-operation” of 
“advanced” Indian politicians of the male 
sex, the bureaucrats* wives may succeed , 
in capturing these politicians* wives or those 
Indian women who are leaders by their own 
right. Whether the tail wags the dog or 
the dog the tail— we a e not unchivalrous 
enough to seek to determine which sex is 
which — the wagging may come all right. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Irwin, 

Mrs. Nasdu gratefully acknowledged the illummat- , . 
ing words of Her Excellency which, she said, 
should be the keynote of their aims and ideals. ' 

Amidst loud applause, Mrs. Naidu declared 4hat 
the East and West had met to day in the kinship 
of women, that indiviribie sisterhood. India, she 
said, was the home of Lakshmi, Saras wati ?tid 
Parvati (cheers), and did not consist of Hindu 
ideals only, but of ideals of all the nationalities 
who had come into contact in this land* She ■ 
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ofamowlleals tliat India consisted 

she 

agreed to open the Conference. As she did 

^ promoters, we have 

nothing to say against her, though we do 
not agiee with her ou some points. 

As regards the women of the East and 
woMld ^“’sliip, that statement 

ySit Jffio! I *^'ne if the wives 

hLdf'^Sfh India had joined 

with omen at the conference 

Sen eSsen f. had 

ceen chosen to open the conference nurelv 

Sihithrom-J“‘^fT af educationiL and 
pniiaMfaropi&t, but not solely or mainlv for 
the ofteial position of her husband. ^ 

«' ter 

to m tSS ? ‘ ie “‘ l „ 5 o ;' 

ssrsii ssr eSrt L ‘sii?? 

diversities. If we keen a ^sfoo^ .daily 

determined to go forSsteJfl^^ *“d. are 

ttat we sfaa'I, in dne tim« ^ ^“‘convinced 
sent troubles, and win ^torcin^F fh?® ^ ^ 

^ one respect India fs f^mured 
have been nioneers, and have ma£ 

'Wiiich India if ehA ^ ™aae mistakes bv r. 

^ve been kow to i-eeomfee 
^erenuatmg between ed^tiL^f necessity for E 
It IS, of course true that t1iev ° both and girls, s] 
the same world S that & in J 

It between thei^ bS the f fn^rf.n ®^e « 

largely different. In man j eomSs“®+n 'I tv 

see girls’ eaucation deveIonirm ^n bL*°‘1^^’. '^® 

a slavish imitation of boys^ eduoaLn ^F® 

mappropnate that a cunifolnm .1* surely to 
decided by the necessity o?smdv?rL*^'f® be “ 
mmination so that it must wrfnr^f H ^ certain ®® 
If not most of the subjects wk many Tt 

girls to 1^. If pubho^oniniOTf ^ It’i 

mmds that Matriculation^ de- nr 
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or greaUy exaggerated. Take, for instauce, 
the di&oulties of language. It is a fact 
that there are many languages in India. But 
their number has been greatly exaggerated 
in census reports and linguistic surveys 
mere dia ects being treated as distinct lan- 
guages. Ihe principal languages with a 
literature, with the number of their speakers, 

are mentmnpfl haln^xr • * 


are mentioned below 
Hindi 
Bengali 
Telugu 
Panjabi 
Marathi 
Tamil 
Rajasthani 
Kauarese 
Oriya 
Gujarati 
Burmese 
Malayalam 
Sindhi 
Assamese 
Pashto 
Kashmiri 


98.115.000 

49.294.000 

23.601.000 

21 . 886.000 

If’, 798,000 

18.780.000 

12.681.000 

10.374.000 

10.143.000 

9.552.000 
8,423,000 . 

7.498.000 

3.372.000 

1.727.000 

1.496.000 

3.26.9.000 

297,009,000 



gimto If pubiS^opinir free coi 

htf*^ flways^^'te’tte 

SS‘i 

dtm as into a UBiformifV to tries arc 

count oi the distinS aHes*fe /f,?® to take ac- Ly 
mast therefore, as 1 see k rin Sf ; '^^omen. We , 

Mt a diff^ent standaid and power to 

* the pubho which will allow desire in Pales 

. fr,®! ^e should aim to m-Sf I“ie& Siam 
' /l^etici^ knowledge of doiw.atE. is a 

of their dudes 

to vndea tkeir Interest tod^JaSk ^ 

■Vi! ohsfades in thfi'wt^-^' » .--'-Costa 

ftJ.a«tion P0i& ®«afr 

««.#: 


the 3 fo ®«t of 

dij,156,u96 inhabitants of the Indian 

Empire, 297,009,000, or the vast majority 
speak only szxieen hngaages with literaturj 
of their own and each is spoken by more 
than a million inhabitants. And most 3 
tne speakers of each of these languages live 
in paihcular areas. Surely, it is possible 
to prepare text-books for them, open girls’ 
^chools for them and educate the girls there 
There are many independent or practically 
free countries in the world, having a small 

f ?" fh tf "tee 


edneated in pubUc schools to a greater 

extent than in India, Some of these ^coun- 
tries are mentioned below ; 

9®«.’’fry Pomilatinn 


Afghanistan 

Palestine 

Persia 

Siam 

Turkey in Asia 
Egypt 
Canada 
Mexico 
Costa Rica 
Qnatemala 
.{ Mohdiiias 
Hicaraigna , 


Population 

6.380.000 

1,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

9.513.000 

12,000,000 

14.000. 000 
9,000.000 

16.000. 000 

532.000 

1.600.000 
.674,000 

640.000 
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Country 

Panama 

Salvador 

Cuba 

Dominican Eepublic 
Haiti 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

IJrngHay 

Venezuela 

Australia 

Newzealand 

Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 


Population 

442.000 

1.634.000 

3.600.000 

900.000 

2.300.000 

10,000000 

2.800.000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

2,000,000 

700.000 
5,500000 

1.720.000 

3.037.000 

6,000,000 

1.461.000 

1,000,000 

6.600.000 

7.600.000 

5.500.000 

14.300.000 

3.435.000 

1.116.000 

3.500.000 

7.000. 000 

8 . 000 . 000 

2 , 000,000 

2,000,000 

2.789.000 

6.074.000 

4.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

If it is possible for all these countries to 
make their own separate arrangements for 
the education of their girls and women 
surely It 18 quite practicable for the govern- 
ment in India to do so for the education of 
girls and women-at least those of them 
who peak the principal languages having 
literatures of their own, 

Au prevailing poverty and ignorance 

the Government is at least as much to blame 
hostility of public opinion 
still exists, but has been rapidly giving way. 
It is apt to be greatly exaggerated by the 
oriush bureaucrats, who have neglected their 
duty in the matter of the education of the 
people, and naturally, therefore, by their 
customs do unhappily 
suil stand in the way to some extent. But 
they have lost their rigidity, and the difficul- 
ties presented by them can be overcome by 
a moderate amount of persuasion and propa- 
w which the social workers of the 
country have been engaged to a continually 


increasing extent. We do not understand 
what Her Excellency Lady Irwin means by 
saying that even politics is an obstacle in 

the way of women’s education in India. Did 
any political party in any of the legislatures 
in India ever vote against Government 
spending money for the education of girls 
and women ? We do not know that any 

party ever did so. If Her Excellency 

means— but that is not likely-that the 

Briti-sh Government in India does not for 
politiml reasons promote the education of 
girls (as well as of boys) to the extent that 
it ought to ; that is no doubt true. 

As for differentiating between the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, its necessity is apt 
to be over-emphasised. Boys and girls are 
both human beings. Both are members of 
society. Both are to grow up into citizens. 
Both hpe minds and souls to inform, enlighten 
and liberate. For these reasons, their educa>- 
tion should be to a great extent of the same 
kind and in the same subjects. This is 
necessary also to enable women to understand, 
sympathise and co-operate with their male 
relatives. Moreover, a liberal education is 
necessary for women in order that the brand 
ot inferiority may be erased, and that they 
may be sincerly respected by men. Unques- 
tionably girls and women should also be 
taught subjects which would enable them 
to bo makers of healthy and happy homes, 
A-nd even in teaching subjects like literature, 
history, sociology etc., the special needs and 
characteristics of women should be kept in 
View, 


The Simon Commission Hartal 

It has been said by some neonls thaf 
those who hold that the Simon Commission 
should be boycotted might and should have 
treated it with indifference. What need was 
ffiere for a hartal all over India? Those 
who, like us, were for the hartal, may in 
their turn ask, why do Britishers try to 
world even after the hartal 
that the majority of the people of India are 
in favour of the commission ? Publicity has 
Its value. To keep the world informed of 
the actual state of things has its value. It 
IS rather late in the day to write an essay 

of publicity. Britishers 
nave been all along trying to minimise the 
opinion of politically- 
minded Indians. It w^ necessary to tell 
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Britifibers and ofiiers by something striking 
what India really felt about the statutory 
commission. MatbemaHeally speaking, nobody 
can say definitely what the opinion of India 
Is on a particular matter unless a plebiscite 
be taken. Sneh a plebiscite has not been 
taken by the fJorernment or the leaders of 
the people. Bnt if on ceremonial occasions, 
like the Ring’s birth-day or the Empire day, 
the Viceroy, can assume that all Indian 
hearts are over flowing with loyalty and sends 
loyal greefinirs to His British Majesty on 
behalf of all Indians accordingly, surely it is 
quite right for Indian leaders to infer and 
conchide from India-wide open demonstra- 
tions that India does, on the whole, repudiate 
the commission. 

If there had not been any hartals and 
other demonstrations, their ab-sence would 
bare been construed by our opponents into ’ 
loyal and quiet acceptance of the commission. 

The disturbances and loss of life in Madras 
town and the unruly behariour of some i 

people in some parts of Calcutta are greatly ( 

to be regretted But the leaders of the people < 

are hot to blame for them. For, for many : 

days ahead they had been asking people 
to keep within doors during the period 
of the hartal and to be strictly non- 
violent. It is strictly true that the police 

were responsible for some of the disturbances. 
They provoked, charged and assaulted people. 

In se^me places, people not wearing police 
uniform threw brickbats at passing tram- 
cars, etc. It has been asserted that these 
men were agents provocateurs of the police. 
Some of them may be so, though it is 
difficult to prove the allegation. As it has i 

been asserted that in some places brickbats 
were thrown at policemen, those who threw < 

them could not have been agents provocateurs. 

In that case, they may have been those ' 

unruly members of the populace who 
generally behave in this way at times of 
excitement. Their behaviour is greatly to 
be regretted, but the leaders of the people • 

I nnot be held responsible for their conduct. 

may, no doubt, be asked, why do the i 
leaders provide occasions for such excitement 
tod turbulence when they know there are i 
iltob people in the country. The answer 
is tbfit all political and other demon- ’ 

sftstipBS and activities cannot be . given up i 

betoftii#’, of.-';&h' e^isftoce of some men who i 

ipatigiiida of , the ,'pdlide' or of. i 

their own ."aecorCr^esfe .ditehas^i Mu"' 'A 
uoyernment with ' 


cannot keep order throughout the country. 
It is not derogatory to the leaders that, 
in spite of their efforts and influence, 
there have been some untoward incidents. 
If they had sufficient power and influence 
to prevent ail disturbances, they could have 
set up a parallel Government of their own. 
The wonder is, not that there have been a 
few disturbances, but that there have not 
been more. It is remarkable proof of the 
essentially peace-loving character of our 
people that a great national demonstration 
has passed off with such a small number of 
disturbances. 


Frabasi Banga Sahitya Sammilan 

Sj P. N. Bbattaeharyya, Secretary Eeception 
Committee, Frabasi Banga Sahitya Sammilan 
writes from Indore, Central India : — 

“The seventh session of the Prabasi-Banga- 
Sahitya-Sammilan” will be held at Indore 
(Central India) during the Christmas holidays 
of 1928. A Reception Committee has been 
formed, with Dr. Praphulla Chandra Basu, 
Principal, Holkar College, as the Chairman. 

“I'hat this Sammilan is an institution, in 
which every Bengali residing outside Bengal 
may feel pride and satisfaction, goes without 
saying. It is, therefore, urgent that the call 
of this Sammilan should reach every Bengali 
brother and sister, who may feel interested 
in the literary and social activities of this 
great institution. We are trying to collect 
information regarding the Bengali institutions 
and Bengali residents of all places, big and 
small, in the different provinces of India. 
We earnestly appeal to all Bengalis residing 
outside Bengal to help us in this matter 
by sending information on the following points 
to the undersigned as early as practicable 
“1. Names of all Bengali institutions with , 
their addresses. 

“2. Names of the Secretaries of those 
institutions and their addresses. 

“3. The number of members of those 
institutions. 

“4. Names of all Bengali residents of 
note with their addresses. 

“It is further requested that those who 
would favour us with information about 
their own places may also be kind enough 
to send us information concerning their 
neighbouring towns and other places known 
’’/I .'■> ■' ' 

Wo hope duy Bengali readers ■ b.ntside 
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Bprgal will readily respond to Mr. Bhatta- 
chaiyya’s appeal 


The “Eascals"’ of Moscow 

The saints of Britain _ whose mouthpiece 
is the London Daily Hail have found out 
that the “rascals” of Moscow were at the 
bottom of the disturbances in Madras on the 
occasion of the hartal. The mischief-makers 
of Moscow could have found combustible 
materials much nearer their homes than 
Madras. But probably chose the Indian 
provincial capital farthest from their city 
in order to escape detection. _ But who can 
escape the vigilance of the saints of Britain ? 
Ur perhaps as fluellen, Shakespeare’s Welsh 
pedant drew a parallel between Alexander 
the Great and Henry V, because the former 
was born in Jfaeedon and the latter at 
J/onmouth, both spelt with an initial Jf, so 
there must be some affinity between ifadras 
and ilfoscow ! And what is more wonderful, 
there is actually a river at or near Madras 
and another at or near Moscow ! That is 
what Fluellen also found to be a marvellous 
point of resemblance between Macedon and 
Monmouth. 


Sir John Simon’s 300 Messages 
of Welcome 

Sir John Simon is reported to have 
stated that he has received 300 messages of 
welcome by telegraph and wireless. As he 
has not published a list of the senders of 
these messages, it is not possible to ascertain 
how many of them are genuine, and what 
is the importance and representative character 
of the senders of those which are genuine. 
Some are undoubtedly bogus, and at least 
one protest has been taken to be a message 
of welcome and the sender thanked for the 
same ! For instance. 

The Indian Daily ifaif publishes a letter from 
Mr. D. P. Ciiinebalkar, Amainer, who writes that 
at a public meeting held under his presidency a 
resolution was adopted protesting against the 
Statutory Commission and decidmg to have no- 
thing to do with it in any form and at any stage. 
The resolution was communicated to the chairman 
of the Commission. To this came a reply from 
the office of the Commission expressing its thanks 
and pieaSHre at the message of goodwill and 
welcome. 

The paper wishes to know how many of ‘the 
hundreds of messages’ received by the Commission 


were of the type of the Amainer meeting’s resolu- 
tion and asks the Commission if it would care to 
famish information as to how many messages of 
prot^t have been treated as messages of welcome. 

Some other disclaimers are noted below. 

Madras. Feb. 11.— Wa are authorised to state 
that the report from Delhi that the South Indian 
Liberal Federation sent a weiepme message to Sir 
Juhn Simon is absolutely unfounded. The federa- 
tion regret that its name should have been so 
uriti.sed without any warrant by other persons.— 
(F. P. I.) 

Diwan Bahadur 0. Farayanaswami Ohetti, 
writes 

It is seen from the report and your observations 
thereon in your issue of yesterday regarding the 
welcome telegrams seat to the Simon Commission 
that there is a misapprehension that the telegram 
sent by me was as the President of the Madras 
Corporation representing the views of that body. 
May I write to inform you that it was sent by 
me purely in my individual capacity and not on 
behalf of the Corporation as President of that 
body. Further comment by me appears needless 
on your misunderstanding. 

The report that the president of the 
Coconada municipality had sent his cordial 
greetings to the Simon commis.sion has been 
contradicted by that gentleman. According 
to the Swarajya of Madras, be stated at a 
meeting of the municipal council that he had 
not sent any telegram of welcome because 
the council had condemned the constitution 
of the commission by unanimous resolution. 
Eai Bahadur Yikramjit Singh, chairman 
of the Cawnpore municipality has repudiated 
the messsage of welcome attributed to him. 

There was another knight having the 
proper name John, between whom and Sir 
John Simon there is no internal or external 
resemblance. But Sir John Simon would 
be fortunate if bis 300 messages of welcome 
did not to some extent become as proverbial 
as Sir John Falstatf’s men in buckram, whose 
number dwindled down from a hundred to 
nil 


Evidence in Camera before the 
Simon Commission 

It appears from Sir John Simon’s letter 
to the Viceroy, in which the status, scope 
and procedure of the Commission are defined, 
that there will be some evidence offered to 
the Commission alone by the servants of the 
Government. The Indian Committee of the 
Central Legislatures, proposed to be appointed, 
will not be allowed to be present when such 
evidence will be given, though such evidence 
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mils most for cross'-examinatioii bf ■ well* 
loformed Indians. This is the kind of thing 
which we must Hccefit as eskblisliing equality 
between toe? Flritish Coniraissioil, and the 
Indian Cinoniifte©. There are other points of 
this wirieli it is needless to des- 

cribe *-t!m fhfng hm beeri exploded, 

A '‘PoIiHcril correspondent’ of the Indian 
Tlaihi Mmi, who evidently knows w’-hat he 
writes aboiih states ia its issue of February 
■ 11 , that ■ the' ■ fioveriimeBt ■ has been ^engaged 
fn getting up their case ngaiast Indian self*- 
ralo for ii long time past. It would appear 
from the foliowiiig passage from this eorres- 
ponclent’s contribution that Miss .Katherine 
Mayo had access to some of the material 
collected by the servants of the Governmeot 

Ah was to be expected, the Coramissoners will 
lave placed before the?ii staHsfies regarding the 
various classes ami creeds of India ; that there are 
spoken bo fewer than 222 vernacular languages ; 
that strife between the Mimii|s and Muslims has 
, reached a pitfjli never before known ; that the 
. flumber of different castes amounts to some 
tliotisands ; that there are over 50 millions of tin- 
toBchablas with w%om no other caste may associate 
in any way ; and finally that out o! a total popu- 
lation of about 320 miiiions approximately 95 per 
cent are Illiterate ; and the Commissioners are 
^ked to infer that party politics as understood 
in England do not and cannot exist in India and 
that therefore Westminster is an exotic growth in 
India being foreign to the tradition and mentality 
of Indians who are steeped in age-long autocracy, 
lie Commissioners are informed that out of the 
^0 million people inhabiting British India nearly 
220 millions have been unaware that they are 
hfmg under the benefits of the Montford Reforms, 
The Commissioners are asked to remember how 
infinitesimal is the number of those who voted at 
eJwtoa. They are reminded that Parliament 
nrhiei sent them out to this country was res* 
WSible not for the loudly articulate India but for 
the rural India to whom the British Raj is the 
one thing that matters above every other thing on 
earth, and tiiey will foe given ‘‘facts,’" collected by 
1. 0. 8. Omcers placed on special duty, one in 
each -province and in one province even two, to 
collate the^ proceedings of their legislatures in 
.regard tejhings such as the number of offensive 
questioBS put, number of auestions disallowed, 
of time wasted in “useless discussions,’" - 
the, degree of exhibition of child’s play” in the 
Couneils, the number of social reloim measures' 
opposed by notL-offleisIs, number of private bills, 
eio. It some. Of the Provinces even police office!^ 
are said to have been attached to the special-duty 
officers to throw into bold relief the breaches of 
the .peAee 'that had occurred ia their Provinces, 
subtle bearing m the introduction of 
^ap^bla goyeament 

* ■ , ^ ,,f to , Buty of .tOmr fniWk ' Bodies ^ : 

' ' Ai til# ^ Cwi^iiwioa , has betn boycotted 
1^' out gt'd 


public men, there may not be any evidence 
'■placed before it controverting the official 
’"Tacts.” And even if the Indian Committee 
of the Central Legislature be appointed-— 
which is doubtful — it will ^ not have the 
opportunity to cross-examine the official 
witnesses. Hence, the official “facts” may be 
placed before the world without any 
corrective, just as Miss Mayo’s lies and 
half-truths have had a start of many months. 

■ "It is therefore, urgently necessary for the 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation, 
The Muslim League and other bodies to 
prepare a Ml statement of India’s case for 
self-rule, meeting all the official arguments 
and exposing all the official lies and half- 
truths, as far as they can be guessed and 
gathered from the Indian Daily Mail's 
correspondent’s letter, Miss Mayo’s book, 
Ehub Dekhta Age’s “India Tomorrow, ” etc. 

It should be shown what Indians have 
said and done in and outside the Councils, 
for the education and uplift of the masses 
(incloding the depressed classes), for the 
education of women, ryots for social reform, 
for wiping away the debts of the ryots, etc. It 
should farther be shown, by giving exact 
quotations from and references to Government 
publications, such as council proceedings, how 
the officials have opposed and placed obstacles 
in the way of the uplift of the depressed 
classes, of social reform, of the removal of 
peasant indebtedness, etc. 

Some years ago the Bombay Presidency 
Association published a memorandum 
showing how all that had been done for the 
Deccan ryots had been done at the instance 
of the leading educated men of that province, 
Similar statements should be drawn up and 
published for all provinces and for India 
as a whole. 

All these statements should be published 
in India, Europe, America and Japan, 


Colonel Wedgwood on Secret 
Evidence 

A special cable to “Forward” dated London, 
Feb. 8, says 

Interviewed regarding Sir John Simon’s 
statement and boycott in India, Col, Wedgwood 
said ; i am amazed at the solidarity shown by 
the Indian leaders. We certainly have a knack in 
this country of uniting the Indiau opinion. Sir 




Th# taemWy ..ond tb# Councils are each to,' he 
_ to set coii|iqiltee|, wBidti . .would coniadk ’ 
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•witli tlie Commission a mass of official and _ other 
materials available. It may be said that if the 
Indians do not participate, there can be no effeotive 
criticism of this material . and evidence and sneh 
criticism is desirable in order to expose the 
fallacies or narrow points of view to the Commis- 
sion. I was not impressed when my attention was 
drawn to that part of Sir John Simon’s letter 
wherein it was stated that the Indian Committee 
would be asked to retire when the occasion 
demanded.” 

Col. Wedgwood added I wish the question 
has not been raised of hearing any evidence in 
private by the British Commissioners alone. This 
naturally does not seem to be a great matter to 
Sir John bat it iuduates ju-st that distrust and 
lack of identity in the aim which always galls 
those people who are not trusted. For friendship 
and confidence, one must make sacrifices, even if 
the sacrifices be of prestige. 

Utmost publicity of the ■whole of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission seems to be essential. If 
endless mistrust is not to be engendered, it will 
be far better not to hear secret evidence at all.” 


“No OonMence” in the Oommission 

Lala Lajpat Kai moved his resolution 
in the Legislative Assembly of “no confidence” 
in Simon commission in an outspoken and 
telling speech. Those who interrupted him 
got replies which silenced them. Other 
Indian leaders who expressed rvmnt of 
confidence in the commission, also made 
good speeches. The motion was carried by 68 
votes to 62. An overwhelming majority of 
the elected members voted for the motion. 
One nominated member, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
voted for the resolution. All honor to him. 
Of the elected Muhammadan members present, 
the majority voted for the motion, thus 
exploding the myth that all or a majority of 
the Moslem population are iu favour of the 
Commission. 


De.at}i of Harchandrai ¥ishiiidas 

The first day of the debate on Lalaji’s 
motion was marked by a tragic occurrence. 
In spite of serious illness, Mr. Harchandrai 
Vishindas, the eminent Sindhi leader, had 
come to Delhi to vote for the motion. He 
was going to the Council Chamber when his 
illness took a fatal turn and he died on the 
way. He was a martyr to his sense of duty. 
His example will show to all unprejudiced 
and right-thinking persons how strong 
is the feeling roused against the Simon Oom- 
mission. 

Mr. Harohaildrai Vishindas was one of 


our elder statesmen. Before Non-co-operation 
days he used to be a prominent delegate 
from Sindh to the Indian National Congress, 
in which capacity and in other ways he 
rendered good service to his province and 
India. 


The Boycott and After 

The boycott of the Simon Commission 
has entailed on our leaders the duty of 
drawing up a oon.stitntion for India. The 
work has been seriously undertaken at an 
all-party conference. This is an important 
piece of work. But this is not all. There 
must be at its back the authority of well- 
informed public opinion in its widest sense. 
Public opinion must mean the opinion of 
the masses as well as of the classes. Even 
at present the masses are consciously with 
the classes to a greater extent than English- 
men know or are ready to admit. Writing 
of the earlier years of the Indian National 
Congress Mr. K. T. Paul correctly observes 
in his book on ‘The British Connection "with 
India”, to which Lord Eonaldshay has con- 
tributed a foreword :~ 


“Two things the British people in India failed 
to realise. The political upheaval was apiece with 
the whole National Movement, which embraced in 
ra'pidly increasing measure the vast masses as well 
as the ‘educated’ thousands. The other point was 
that the liieraii have held the traditionally accepted 
leadership of India, all through the centuries. Not 
by direct literacy but by the moral inlluence of 
the literate minoiity, India has been ever willing 
to be led in religious and social matters, and now 
in all otlter matters as -well. The men who 
assembled at the annual Congress were only 
thousands in number, hut each single one of them 
through the social avenues peculiar to India 
represented many hundreds and through them 
many more thousands. The determined self-illusion 
of the Services in this particular was really very 
tragic in regard to the great interests involved.” 

The acceptance by the masses of the 
religious, social and political leadership of 
the literate classes which was perceptible 
even in the earlier years of the Indian 
National Congress, has become still more 
marked since the inauguration of the Non- 
co•^operation movement. The mass^ are will- 
ing and eager to be led. What the leaders 
have to do is not merely to lead them 
by means of their influence over them, but 
also to fill their minds with such general 
and political knowledge as would ehaWe 
them to act independently, though in concert 
with the leaders. This sort of eduoatiou 
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jhoiM be imparted ii.i two ways. Leetares 
‘On political, econoiriie and social ^siibjeetss 
meant for the masses, shoiild be delivered in 
public. They should not be mere harangnes. 
Oiir illiterate people are sufficiently inteili- 
geot and. seri.oiis»iiii tided to be able to follow 
and iioderstand insfnictive discourses on 
serious if high-flown bookish langu- 

age be advoided and care be taken to 'make 
them iaferesting. 

Very few men can long remember what 
they bear ciiily once, and it is not possible- 
to impart all knowledge and information by 
means of public speeches. And even highly 
edncafed men require often to refresh their 
memories rdfh the help of the printed page. 
For these reasons, our entire illiterate adult 
population should be made literate as quickly 
as possible* All possible means must-be 
adopted to have as ranch public money ■ spent 
for the purpose as is practicable. -And, in 
addition, alt our adult literate persons must 
make themselves responsible for removing 
.the. illtaracy ^ of, as large a number - of 
persons every year as they can by their 
utmost ' efforts^ 

As for boys and girls, not a year should 
be lost in opening as many schools as would 
accommodate all children of school-going age. 


The Depressed Classes in India 
and South Africa 


Incltilges In haughty, offensive arrogance, nothing 
better was expected of him. The net result of 
such speeches was to make the boycott of the 
Statutory Commission by ail thoughtful' patriots 
more certain than ever* 


Social Eeforin and the Anglo-Indian 
Bureaucracy 


. One , .of the things on which Englishmen 
base their claim to rale India is that they 
thereby ensure the cootinuance of social 
•■reforms, , which would be jeopardised under 
Indian self-rule. On this topic Mr. Andrews 
writes 


In the course of a very important article 
cm ''Problems of Indian Self-governmenP’ 
contributed to the current number of 
Foreig?i Affairs, Mr. C. F. Andrews refers 
to speeches delivered by British statesmen 
which though meant to be conciliatory, 
uniotentionally gave rise to resentment 
Says ha 

The second example is much more recent It 
refers to Lord Birkenhead himself. ITDthiDg was 
farther from his mind than to hurt the feelings of 
ediieated ladiana at the very time when he wished 
to pacify tliem. Yet, reading his conciliatory speech 
I could see at once that it bristled with provocations. 
He declared with unction that he would never, 
sever have omitted a representative of the depressed ■ 

' a<ises, if Indians^ had been appointed to the 
Stamtory CoramiSBion- blindly oblivious to the 
■fcci that when South African Dominion status was 
nothing whatever was done to represent 
mUvmtB the, African natives, who' are 

S ly pawltel to the depressed classes In India. 

alow in instituting comparisons, 
wheh. hya^tlml poftsiibiw''' -are" made ’-of a 

‘ iuiwl« ■'•'Spekes " 

ivfie he 


This lack of intimate contact between the two 
countries paralyzes high statesmanship. For states- 
manship cau hardly ^exist in such a medium. The 
foreign rulers, realizing that they are disliked, try 
to rule cautiously. They lose that courage which 
is necessary for great ^ enterprises of reform. The 
one outstanding act in India, when such reform 
was accomplished, was the abolition of Sati, or 
widow-burning, owing to Lord Beutmck’’s co- 
operation witli Raja Kara Mohan Roy. But this 
was due to the happy coincidence of two remark- 
able personalities. It was rather the exception 
that proves the rule. 

The normal routine, which has become a rigid 
convention, is for the foreign ruler in all social 
matters to “play for safety He dodges the plain 
issue, fearing an upheaval. A Mustafa Kemal 
Ghazi can carry out sweeping social changes, 
because his hand is on the pulse of -the people 
over whom his sway is almost absolute. He is 
their hero and supreme patriot. But a Viceroy^ 
however, noble-minded, is rather like a suspected 
enemy, who comes over from England to exploit 
Indians weakness. This suspicion of British rule 
in India has become deep as life itself, and even 
noble acts come under its miasma. 

It has been my daily experience for nearly a 
quarter of a century to watch the course of events 
in India, with an eager longing for advance in 
humanitarian directions. Every day my own 
conviction— slowly and painfully formed— has 
grown stronger, that the rule of the foreigner is 
now definitely standing in the way of healthy 
social reform. Even with the very imperfect 
Legislative Councils, under the Reform Act of 1919 
progress has been far more ^apid than under the 
autocracy which preceded. But it has not been 
rapid enough ; and the official vote is continually 
given for reaction. It has been a commonplace of 
these recent years to watch the British Govern- 
ment in India relying for its support on those 
nominated and elected members who stand out for 
blank conservatism without progress, Goverameot 
officials have been told to go into the lobby side 
by side with these conservative reactionaries. 



Mr. Andrews might have added that many 
of the Indian States are more progressive 
to , social legislation than British-ruled 
India*' ' 


f 
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Tlie Dtjpressei Classes mti Swaraj 

Woiik! the depressed classes stand 'to 
gain or to lose under Swaraj ? Mr. Andrews 
answers : 

lluhesifatingly I would say. that to-day the 
stroRi^est fortjes worliing for their emaueipatioa 
are to tie found outside Government circles.. By 
far the most powerful movement lor their uplift- 
ment is the Fationai Movement. If the British 
rule were to cease to-morrow\ the depressed classes 
would at once be brought into the foreground of 
the national lirogramme. Japan was able partly to 
solve its own “iintoucJiable'' problem, because it 
lad the matter in Its own hands from the very 
fiifi But in India the spirit of reform is continu*- 
ally defeated by a laggard administration. While 
writing this, I am not unminded of the fact that 
the rule of law In India, without respect of per- 
sons, tiw been one of the most persistent causes of 
whatever upliltment has already ■ been made. But 
hare again the evil of foreign rule is apparent, 
bof^ause the one person who claims exemption and 
privilege under the law is the foreigner himself. 

All that I Imve tried to state cannot be rotsoaed 
out liem But what may carry eonvietion is the 
fact that the. conclusions I have reached have been 
against the natural bent of my own mind, when I 
first came out to India many years ago. 


Tlio Eighteen Pence Eatio 

Sir Basil Blacketris cocksiireness on the 
viiiiies of the 18/i. ratio has met with a 
rude rebuffi The Siatkt observes 

The appearance of the Government of India’s 
FouMnd’-ft-flalf per cent., Sterling Loan at the 
commencement of this week caused little surprise. 
Competent observers of the financial situation in 
India must Imve bean fully aware that the sterMng 
rmmmm required to meet the £5 million India 
.Bills maturing this month were not available in the 
hands of the Government To have remitted the 
necessary resources to London from India would 
have caused a weakening of Eupee Exchange, 
whieh would have been most unweieome at the 
present time whm the new 18d, ratio Is still 
going through a testing period. Sir Basil Blackett’s 
promise made In his last Budget speech has thus 
been completely falsified. He said on that occa- 
sion: **We have avoided external borrowing since 
192B and next year’s Budget (1927-28) pra- 
vides ■ for no such, borrowing., we will thus have 
met capital and debt disbursements to the tune of 
P'.maion sterling during th© four years ending 
March 21, 1928.” The' validity of Hue pr©dieti'(m 
hift^bten undermined by the 'effiorta . that have had 
to be n*^ to maintain Eupee Exchange ■ at its 
new le^l parity of 183. These efforts entailed 
substahrisl eneroadiments upon' the • Government 
of Indite acoum-Elatei’ sterling, tmoaxem. 


Englaud'a Edaoational Policf in- Inim^ 

Mr. ¥, ¥• Oak» xt.A,, B,a writes from-, the 
Wilberforca University, Wilberforee, Ohio, 

'0. a,A,- 

‘T-, have bean working on the revision' of iny 
book “England’s Educational Policy In India”, but 
I am, greatly handicapped by the fact that I do 
not have the latCvSt material from home except the 
government reports. So many small pamphlets, 
books and articles have been written on the subject 
that I think it is absolutely necessary for me to 
get some of them. Under the circumstances, I 
am approaching the readers of your papers and 
writers of such papers and books to send me a 
copy of rheir work. I will promise to return the 
same to them if they so desire or pay postal 
expenses or price of the book. 

“There are many books written by provincial 
writers dealing only with the provinces they live 
In. I need that ^ type of . Information also even , 
though I am writing the book from the alHndia 
point of view. I am la bad need of the latest 
information— statistical and otherwise— ooneeming 
the various Indian states, especially of the 
progressive ones like Mysore, Baroda, and others. 

1 receive full co-operation from every place I 
apply for except from the people of my country* 
Under the circumstances I am depending upon 
the readers of your paper, especially those that 
are interested in Education. 

“The book will deal, besides the phases I hav® 
already included therein, with the question of 
natioaai education, the prevalent system of 
education in some Important countries, aM a 
careful analysis of the eduoaticmal systam and 
fadlltles in this country.” 


^Police Despotism- on Hartal 'Day 

No time was lost to arrest and punish 
people alleged to have broken the law on the 
day of the hartal in Calcutta. We cannot 
say i^vhether those punished were all innocent, 
but there is not. the least doubt' in ' our 
mind that soma absolutely innocent persons 
were arr6s.ted and punished* But this was 
not the worst form of wrong inSioted’ on 
the people on that day* The only lawful pO'wer 
which the police has with regard to offen- 
ders is to arrest them and bring them before 
a magistrate for trial They have no' lijM 
to inflict punishment on any offenders. But 
that is what they did on hartal day. They 
assaulted numerous persons, not only, on 
public streets and squares, but within 'the 
University buildings and within the PresMemey 
Ooilega compound. Some at, least .of -the 
men. assaulted were perfectly innocent peace- 
ful citteens. But supposing they and all 
the other men who were assaulted'; were .. 
giiittfj.-.the: poliu© cdnstaHlSs: serge^tcanl' -■ 
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higher police officers conld legally arrest 
them and bring them to trial. Bat they 
exceeded their powers, and inflicted pamsh- 
ment themselves. The Police Commissioner 
came out with praise of his subordinates m 
indecent hurry, and, of course, his panegyric 
will be endorsed by the Rovernment of 
Bengal. There is not to be even a depart- 
mental eD(iuiry into_ the conduct of the 
police, though definite charges have been 
levelled against them by responsible persons. 
No wonder, the Amrita Ba!Mr Patrika has 
suggested that a proclamation ^ should be 
i.ssued announcing that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment has abdicated in favour of the 
Calcutta Police. 

At the Calcutta Town Hall meeting con- 
vened to protest against police tyranny, a 
non-official committee of enquiry was ap- 
pointed to take evidence and prepare a report. 
Its publication will be eagerly awaited. 


^ Students and the Hartal 

In various parts of India, students of 
many schools and colleges who absented 
themselves from their classes or otherwise 
took part in the hartal have been punished 
in various ways. All have been reprimanded, 
many have been heavily fined, some have 
been deprived of their scholarships, and a 
few have been, for some other alleged act of 
indiscipline or lawlessness, rusticated. The 
Calcutta Presidency College and Eden Hostel 
have been closed for an indefinite period. 
The boarders of the latter were ordered to 
clear out within 24 hours ! So far as actual 
breach of law is concerned, students as 
students cannot claim immunity from punish- 
ment. But the charges brought against them 
should be proved as the charges against 
other offenders ordinarily have to be. And 
when they have been proved guilty, they 
should, in consideration of their youth, be 
either lightly punished, or in most cases 
Ibt off with a warning. 

Those who simply absented themselves or 
took part in any peaceful demonstration need 
BOl have been punished in any way. They 
did nothing morally wrong. Such absence is 
pot ; worse than absence to see a football 
a ivresfiing mUtch, or some such ^ other 
mhamk.l 'Rje Anglo-Indian bureaucracy look 
u^op ttie : Simon. Commission boycott Aortil 
as aa‘*^-£i;di<doyiilty or s®di6ioir,-a3id5^5#iii. 


principals and headmasters have taken their 
cue from them. But if the hartal was sedi- 
tious, the proper thing to do was to proceed 
against the leaders and their adult followers. 
It is rather cowardly to vent all the wrath 
on the students simply because it is easy to 
puniish them. 

Those leaders who take advantage of 

the patriotic enthusiasm of students 
to encourage them to behave in such a 
way as to lead to disciplinary action 

being taken against them, are also to 
blame to some extent. These leaders 
cannot protect the students from punishment 
and should, therefore, hesitate to take such 
help from them for making political demon- 
strations successful as are most likely to 
bring them into trouble. We are not among 
those who think that students should keep 
themselves entirely aloof from the political 
activities of their countrymen, though we do 
believe that their main duty is to prepare 
themselves by education for their future 
work in life, which includes the duties of 
citizenship. The reason why we have 
presumed to write on the duty of political 
leaders is that it does not seem to us proper 
for any person to ask others to do anything 
of which that person does not share the , 
risk. 

The bureaucrats who ask our students to 
give a wide berth to politics have their own 
definition of that word. It is not politics to 
read text-books on Indian history written 
from the British point of view and slavishly 
answer questions set thereon. It is not 
politics to read and acceptor pretend to accept 
the unmixed praises of British rule contained 
in books on England’s work in India. It 
is not polities to read and accept or pretend 
to accept the views on economics given in 
text-books on political economy written from 
the British point of view. It is not politics 
to have to listen to loyalist speeches on 
Empire Day or King’s birth day and salute 
the_ British flag. In brief, nothing is politics 
which directly or indirectly promotes the 
permanence of British domination and super- 
iority and_ Indian subordination and inferiori- 
ty in India, which tends to produce faith in , 
Britain’s angelic work and mission in India, 
and which curbs or kills the passion for 
freedom. But whatever tends to make the 
students think and act like men, whatever 
makes them conscious of the defects of 
British rule, whatever strengthens the desire 
for freedcaa and self-3^ei is politics in the 



of the rowdiness of some tnrbalenf people 
and the consequent loss of life on the day 
of the hartal. For these the leaders and 
the law-abiding' citizens of Madras were not 
responsible. The action of the authorities 
has been challenged as it ought to be. 

We cannot from this distance judge whether 
it was at all necessary to open fire on the 
crowd in Madras. But assuming its necessity, 
surely firing at the lower limbs would have 
quite served the purpose of disabling or 
dispersing those on mischief bent. If cannot 
be deine*! that in India the desire to shoot, 
and that with intent to kill, is stronger and is 
given rein to more than in England. Some 
months ago, writing about the communal 
riots that occur in this country and the 
recourse to firing often taken by the 
government, The Times of India made the 
damaging admission that there is not in 
India that intense desire to avoid shooting 
at all costs which is to be seen, for instance, 
in England. What it admitted with reference 
to shooting on the occasion of communal 
riots is true of shooting at crowds on other 
occasions as well. It wrote : 

“We think there can be little doubt that the 
frequency with which recourse is made to shoot- 
ing must raise the gravest fears, from our own 
experienee of some very bloody riots in Bombay 
we know that there are times when nothing but 
shooting appears to have a chance of restoring 
order. But experience also teaches that when fire 
control and discipline are not of the most rigid 
kind there is a terrible danger that more shots 
will be fired than are absolutely necessary. It is 
for that reason that an inquiry should be held 
into every case of firing on a crowd. There is 
another reason, which is that there is not apparent 
in India that intense desire at all costs to avoid 
shooting which is to be seen, for instance, in 
England. The history of the general strike last 
year is memorable for the fact that not a shot 
was fired from start to finish, and the record is 
one to be proud of. One may contrast with that 
the history of the past year in India and the con- 
trast surely is painful enough to make Government 
desirous by every possible means to avoid making 
it more emphatia The contrast in fact strengthens 
the case for an inquiry whether the cause of the 
present communal disorders cannot be eliminated.” 


sinister sense in which the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrat understands it in India. 

So long as there is British domination in 
India, Britishers will try to catch our boys 
and girls young, and induce in them a 
servile mentality. On the other hand, our 
object is to instill into the minds of our 
children love of freedom and to make them 
rebels against servility. But we do not 
want to turn them into shouting automatons. 
Barking dogs seldom bite. 


^ Presidency College Affairs 

The Calcutta Presidency College has 
become notorious for scuffles between some 
of its students and its principal for the 
time being or some professors. Enquiries 
have been made and are still in progress to 
find out who were to blame. Such enquiries 
generally start with the presumption that 
some students alone are to blame. Some 
students may be to blame. But may not 
the principal and some members of the 
staff also be to blame ? The students of 
the Presidency College belong exactly to 
those sects, castes, and sometimes even 
families, to which the students in other 
Calcutta Colleges belong ; and perhaps a 
larger proportion of the students of the 
Presidency College are sons of Governnsent 
servants than of other Calcutta Colleges. 
So it should be ascertained why Presidency 
College principals or professors alone are 
assaulted or alleged to be assaulted. 

It seems to us that as Mr. Principal 
Stapleton’s handling of his students and 
staff should be enquired into, some evidence 
against him may not be obtained so long 
as he remains principal and so long as there 
is a likelihood of his continuing to occupy 
that post. It should not be assumed that he 
would not know who had deposed against 
him, even if one does so in camera under 
the seal of secrecy. Nor should it be 
assumed that he is free from vindictiveness. 
We think Mr. Stapleton’s scene of operations 
should be changed, and the enquiry should 
be an open one. ‘■ 


Sir Stanley Jackson a the Convocation 

Presiding at the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, the Governor- 
Chancellor Sir Stanley Jackson said in the 
course of his address ; - ,? 

• matter of regret for me that my first 

visit as Chancellor of this, University could not be 


Mishaps on Hartal Hay in Madras 

Bestrictions have been lawlessly placed 
on the legitimate activities of Madras 
citizens and many of their - ■ leaders because 
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iiDte Iiappi-er cjoiiilifloiis. I am informed 
jPI amwwi tlioss*, wJio took aa active; pari m 
wk wliieh occurred 'within the week, 

, ii» alteirjot was made to Interfere with, ana 

Offer to km^ atifl order, were students 

01 Jliis IJmvergity. It Is not the funelion of the 
uiivOTity Jo fiiiestlon the rlglite of mdividnal 
pilitieal opinion, hut the imseemly conduct of 
iriendiejj ol tlie IniversItT, acting' no doubt under- 
trie im/ifemeiit of outside inlliiejice, is calculated 
TO siiaice urn coididence of the supporters and 
Wfll-wigiiers of the University’s progress, 

“ obvious that an instltutloB, which in- 
emm among its members some so devoid of a 
mme of order and^ discipllse, cannot be regarded 
oilierwise thaii with anxiety and misgiving. As 
§.^^0!iJd be my duty and pleasure to 
^ requests for support 

^^^ywnment lliis 1 am prepared to do, but 
L^F ? Government may be forced 
SFv consider seriously whether 

support which is at present given, 
F interests of education, be 

lu to other channels, from which experience 
has shown they may expect better reBuite,” 


in part go to 
other college of 
by Government 
maintenance of 


It IS not necessary here to discuss who 
wre responsible for “the disturbances’^ on 
tm mrtai d%y. 1st us as&ume that ■ among 
ttwm there were some students. Students 
are divisible in Calcutta into three classes .* 
schoolboys, college students and students of 
pospgraduale University classes. These last 
my IB some sense be called “members ' of 
the Uapersity,” not the two former classes. 
^ fiii neon alleged that some students of the 
UresideBcy College were guilty of unruly' 
conduefc But so one, so far as we are 
alleged that any post-graduate 
«. University classes made any 
Mwmpt t© interfere with and offer resistance 
to law and order.” It is true some young 
WOR* presumaWy students, cried “shame, 
saaTO and tried to persuade some graduates 
not to entOT the Senate House to obtain their 
oOfJies. We unhesitatingly and unequivo- 
caiiy dteapiwove of such conduct on the 
pm ol thw yeuBg men. But it would be 
an absurdity to characterise such behaviour 
es interference with law and order. Nor 
proved that these young mea 
8B8 po^r^graduate students. 

Assuming that some College students 
indiscipline, only those 
!h sBitaWy, dealt- wifti aefc 

^yaaw ^^atfadi^t its sappert fram -that 
®n*MPP<»»g>-ai- thA- *id®its . 
'**«»* tbit" sliif were., gaitty, 

why ^o0d the .UniYeiaiifr.JbiB>.. . . 

Url, t% Ik hswSie 


University does not even 
maintain that college or any 
its class. The grant given 
to the University is for the 
its post-graduate classes. 

Suppose, however, that some post-graduate 
students have been guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, would it be reasonable on that 
ground to deprive the University of its 
grant ? No man in his senses would say it 
would be. 

Students of Cambridge University, of 
which Sir Stanley Jackson was an alumnas, 
have sometimes been guilty of very unruly 
and disorderly conduct. They have some- 
times been guilty of rudeness to their 
professors during “rags” and at other times. 
We do not like such things and would 
earnestly appeal to our students not to give 
up the manners of our Yichjarthis of yore 
and go in for the rude and unmannerly 
pranks of some occidental students. But 
that is a dipession. Now that Sir Stanley 
Jackson may have been able to overcome 
his escitement we woaW ask him never 
again to forget that Cambridge University 
has never been deprived of any of its pants 
for the lapses of any of its students, St. 
Francis of Assissi spoke of the body as 
Brother Ass. It should not be left even ter- 
the Anglo-Indian Chancellor of an Indian 
University to show that the mind of man 
also may sometimes deserve to be spoken of 
as Brother Ass. 

In the dyarchical system of Government 
education is a transferred subject. It is for 
the Minister in charge of that subject to give 
their due shares of the educational allotment 
to the University, the Colleges, the secondary 
schools, the primery shorts etc., after the Legis- 
lative Council has voted for such apportion- 
ment. The Governor has neither the right nor 
the power to divert moneys meant for the 
University into any othp chanaels,. as he 
threatened to do. The Governor’® ^rut^m 
has only made hisa jidicutousk 
It i® not known whathw th® eda^&tn 
minktsr has seat to the Go-ypiKa a., 
ag^st pfe ExeeHeuoyfs eisi*«isb« 0 #' oa 
his province. What is clep ia,tha4:.»,pnrtes| 

IS called for. The Legi^ative Council also 
should express in some way its displeasure 
at the. Governor’s. cqndufit. 

W& would not have critiewed bis- oon- 

it-, h®-.-; had' 

■ ’ ‘ stailerdB, 


irOTBS 


any mixing up of the functions of the head 
of the University and the head of the 
Executive. 


■ .. --f / i ■ 
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<7 The ¥iee-Cliaiicell 0 r’s Address 

Professor Jaduoatli Sarkar, Yice-Cfaacellor 
of the Calcutta University, pleaded in his 
Coavocation address for more liberal aid to 
the aoa-Governmeiit colleges in the follow- 
ing passage : 

These private Colleges have been recently 
faced with a great difficulty ; while their expendi- 
ture has increased through their having under- 
taken to teach many new subjects and taken 
affiliation in Honours in addition to Pass, their 
income has declined by reason of the economic 
dfstrass prevailiug in the country and the conse- 
ciuent fall In the vast numbers which a few years 
ago used to enter for the degree course in Arts 
or Seienca. Most private colleges are now passing 
through the lean years, and unless the standard 
of teaching is to be deplorably lowered, they must 
meet together and devise means for increasing 
their income and for reducing their expenditure by 
infcer-collegiate co-operation. When they have 
thus done their duty, I venture to appeal to Tour 
Ixeelieney^s Government to grant more libera! 
aids to these colleges for their mamtenanee. 

Referring to the research work done by 
the University teachers in Arts and Sciences 
during the last year, Mr. Sarkar said : — 

It Is a record of activity, remarkable for its 
range and variety, and I venture to plead that as 
soon as our political atmosphere ceases to be 
charged with electricity and is freed from caprici- 
ous gusts and cross-currents of popular passion 
and popular delusions, the earliest opportunity 
should be taken by the Bengal Government and 
Legislative Council to place the Post-graduate 
Department on a permanent basis by assuring its 
necessary income for the future in the form of a 
block grant, as is the case in many other Indian 
Universities. 

We support this plea. But we have to 
add that, as there does not seem to be any 
prospect of our political atmosphere ceasing 
in the near future to be charged with 
electricity and as education cannot wail for 
clear and floe political weather, the Bengal 
Government and Legislative Council should 
do their duty without any loss of precious 
time. 

The Yice-Chancellor’s suggestions for 
placing ' the University lecturers on a graded 
scale of pay and for building residences for 
them close to the University are also worthy 
of unqualified support. Said he : — 

I repeat the appeal made by me last year 
lor public support to the schemes first of placing 
the University lecturers on a graded scale of 
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pa]^, so as to induce them to remain here ’ instead 
of improving their prospeots.by goiug elsewhere, 
and secondly of building-residences for them close 
to the University in order to develop the corporate 
life of the University and bring the teachers and 
students into constant daily contact. With frequent 
changes in the staff and with teachers who can be 
met only during the prescribed periods of lectures 
or tutorials, it is impossible for any University to 
do its work properly and for even the most gifted 
and devoted teacher to give his best to his pupils, 
for under these adverse conditions it is plivstoally 
impossible for a teacher to inspire his students or 
mould their character. Calcutta cannot aspire to 
be an Oxford, by merely engaging highly quaiifled 
lecturers, if thesooial facilities of Oxford are absent 
here. With our University teachers freed from 
anxiety about their future, and enabled to live 
close to their boys in what the last Royal Gomnii- 
ssion on the London University recommended as 
“a University quarter/* there would be a great 
improvement in the research done by our teachers 
and advanced students and a great elevation of 
the academic standard, in return for our present 
expenditure. la this respect helping the teachers 
would really be helping the community. 

The greater portion of the Yice-Chauce- 
llor’s speech was addressed to students. 
Detatched passages from it have been 
quoted and interpreted by some politicians 
in such a way as to create prejudice against 
him. But we would ask our students to 
read the whole of it calmly and profit by 
at least those portions which are non-cooten- 
tious. They will find that Mr. Sarkar has 
praised the University as ^'the strongest 
force 071 the side of democr'acyf^ not of 
bureaucracy, be it noted. They should 
note that his address contains the following 
passage : — 

“The true son of a University feels it his duty 
to take his stand in the ranks of the defenders of 
reason and liberty, of law and progress, of justice 
and x^ioimr-agaimt the forces of bigotry and 
selfishness, the tyranny of power or of the 
populace, the vulgar appeals to passion and 
unreason/* 

But for the time when the address was 
delivered, the following passage would not 
have exposed Mr. Sarkar to criticism 

It is a commonplace truth of economics that the 
employment of immature lads in factories is not 
only harmful to their heahii but also hinders the 
growth of a class of efficient adult labourers. 
Similarly, the youth who prematurely teams Ms 
sittdies or praetioal traming imomplete, in response 
to the noble instinct of patriotism, is sure to 
realise in his hours of calm reflection that he is 
really showing irreverence to our Great Mother 
by laying before her shrine the cheap and useless 
offering of an undeveloped body, an immature 
naind, a haaily learnt art or craft, an undisciplined 
will. He will realise with regret, after hi :5 life’s 
opportunities are gone for ever, that it requires 
a higher type of patriotism to possess Ms soul 
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in pnHeptie, to reswi -with nnshalien firmness all 
^imaiiom and iempiations dunnsc the penod of 
am edncation, and to thoroughly master his own 
special suhject, so that he may supply the nation 
with an expert workman and supreme teacher,— 
which is its greatest need. 

If it be true of the individual that 

‘‘Self-reverenee. .self-knowledge, self-control, 

.These three alone lead life to sovereign power, 
it is no jess true of that aggregate of individuals 
which wo tail a nation. Let every future citizen 
of ladii, as he !eave.s the training ground of his 
boyhood and yrmth, select his rule of life. Let 
him make his choice between the eternal verities 
on. the one hand and the popular delusiom and 
miitrepreseaiaiions of the hour on Urn other, between 
the sway of reason and the iu.surrection of the 
{mssions, between holding his strength in reserve 
till the prorier time for its use and making 
premature theatrical demonstrations, between self- 
diseiptine and moral anarchy. 

In the first eleven words in the above 
extract which we have italicised, Mr. Sarkar 
speaks of the youth leaving his studies or 
practical training incomplete, not of spending 
a few hours occasionally in things that have 
no direct connection with his studies or 
practical training. Hence we do not feel 
Justified in concluding that he has asked 
students to have nothing to do with politics. 
We think some aspects of the contemporary 
politics of our country are worthy of serious 
study by our students from the printed page 
and the spoken word. If there are other 
elements of contemporary politics which only 
or mostly cause distractions, we would 
certainly advise oar students to have nothing 
to do with them. And temptations of all 
sorts must, of course, be shunned and re- 
sisted. We are not for what Macaulay calls 
“Taletudinarian Virtue” ; Virtue must be 
strong enough to resist evil. But it is not 
wise 'for youth not to expose themselves to 
needless peril. 

If in the words “popular delusions and 
misrepresentations of the hour” and “theatrical 
demonstrations” any people discover caps 
that exactly fit them, that is a thing for 
which Mr. Sarkar ought not to be blamed. 

It would be a gratuitous assumption to hold 
that in Mr. Sarkar’s opinion all our political 
opinions and activities are covered by the 
•words popular delusions and misrepresenta- 
tions and theatrical demonstrations. Students 
should certainly have nothing to do with 
ttisgs of which those words are an accurate 
But there are other things in 
out poiitlos which are not delusions or mere 
.fe^rieality, and-, these? Mr- Sarkar !'has,''Bbt 
arted stollpi^.tS'have ^Joothiag'to du-^witb.-', 
Qf ’worse, that Iheir 
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their chief concern, and iu that opinion we 
are in complete agreement with him. 


A Wrong and A Blunder 

Maharaja Ripadaman Singh of Nabha, 
who after his forced abdication chose to call 
himself Guracharan Singh, has been deprived 
of his liberty. He is henceforth to live in 
Kodaikanal in Madras presidency. He must, 
no longer call himself or be called Maha- 
raja; his son is to be raised to the gadi 
The allowance of Rs. 25,000 per mensem 
which he used to be paid from the revenues 
of Ms State has been reduced to Rs, 10,000, 
And all this for alleged repeated participation 
in disloyal activities since his departure 
from Nabha. Ear from this allegation being 
proved, even the “disloyal activities” have 
not been enumerated. Ordinary men, who 
are British subjects, are no doubt deported 
interned, “domiciled”, imprisoned without 
trial and externed from particular provinces 
or districts. But the Maharaja is not a 
British subject Perhaps according to treaty 
he is an “ally!” 

The world has been assured repeatedly 
that Indian ruling princes are pa-ssing sleep- 
less nights owing to the apprehension caused 
in their minds by the prospect of British- 
ruled India being in future ruled by “Indian 
politicians.” The w'orld should be told farther 
what worse treatment these potentates are 
supposed to expect at the hands of our 
“politicians” than that meted out to some of 
our princes. Was the case of the Maharaja 
of Nabha ever placed before or considered 
by the Chamber of Princes ? If so, what was 
their report, recommendation, or decision ? 
If not, what does it exist for? 


Boycott of British Cloth and Other Goods 

It has been decided in several public 
meetings in Bengal to boycott British Cloth 
definitely and other British goods as far as 
practicable. It is to be hoped that the 
resolve will be steadfastly adhered to. The 
present writer has used for his dhotis, 
ckadars and pmgabis nothing but cloth 
manufactured ,, in India, since the year 
1^5. He can,^^ therefore; say from experience 
that it is praotiwble to do without British 
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iiiofe- to a gwt -extent. He.has used co;tfaw.; ' 
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goods, particularly if the users are yonog xo 

aad in the enjoyment of normal health. If A few weeks ago, the loan offices and the 

the nation as a whole ^ wants to boycott Banking concerns of Bengal held a Conference 

British cloth, our production of such cloth in Calcutta to consider their present position, 
must be greatly increased. And our mill- About 50 representatives from different 
owners and their agents must give up pro- parts of Bengal attended, and many more 
fiteering. They need not incur any loss. sent letters and telegrams of sympathy with 

^ the object of the Conference. It appears that 

these concerns hold an important position in 
- 1 national economy. There are about 600 

The Simon Commission and the Conncil them working at present in im- 

01 State porlant district and subdivisional head-qaarters 

The Conncil of State has not beJied ex- with resources aggregating several crores of 

peeiations. Bj 34 votes to 13 it has passed ™Pees. Any movement affecting them is thus 

a resolution in favour of appointing a or Mtional importance. 

Committee of the Central Legislature for start a ^ Federation 

co-openiting with the Simon Commission. , Jederal Bank for their mutual 
The thirteen members who voted against assistance. From the draft memor^dum and 
the motion have done right articles of association of the Federation 

recently circulated, it appears that it will be 
~ registered as an association, not for profit, 

but for improving the working of the loan 
Society for the Improvement of offices and banking companies from within 

Backward Classes Jn all respects, Thus the Federation will 

ir r.“li “iira riS -f, 

Lhools in 23 districts of Bengal and Assam. dSs£\ffect?ng' tokSf mfm 

The children, both boys and girls, receiving JC ill fn tf. nXItlLf ^ 

education in these schools, numbered 16, ® similar items in the progiamme. 

670, of whom the largest number 6118, The proposed Federal Bank will be a 
belong to the Namasudra community, and Central Bank with its share capital subscribed 
the next largest number, 2837, to the exclusively by the registered loan offices and 
Mahammadau community. Money is urgently private banking concerns of Bengal, the 
needed by the Society. Subscriptions and directors being chosen by themselves from 
donation are to be sent to Babu Satis amongst their own directors. As it will thus 
Chandra Chakrabarti, M.A., Honarary Secre- be not an ordinary bank, but a bankers’ bank, 
tary, 14 Badurbagan Sow, Calcutta. it will ensure public confidence and be able 

^ to attract substantial deposits in Calcutta. 

These will be available for use in the 

Bengal Central Bank Ltd. mofussil, should any loan office require any 

° financial accommodation to meet any 

The Balance sheet of the Bengal Central pressing demand. Even if there is no finanr 
Bank, Ltd,, for the year 1927, shows its oial stress, the mofussil banks will be able 
steady growth. In spite of the failure of to make a profit by borrowing in Calcutta 
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and leadiuf in the mofussil for the rate of 
interest is higher in the mofussil than in 
Caientta. 

Apart from such individual and corporate 
henefits to these loan offices, the Federal 
Bank will be able to initiate schemes for 
assisting the trade and industries of Bengal, 
which are beyond the capacity of individual 
banks to finance. This is a crying necessity 
in Bengal, where there is acute unemployment 
among middle-class young men. The scope 
of employment must be widened beyond 
government service and the so-called learned 
professions. Fresh avenues of employment 
must be found in trade and industry, which 
are now largely controlled by non-Indians 
and non-Bengalis in Calcutta and in the 
mofussil. It should not be forgotten that 
finance is the keystone of the arch of trade 
and industry. If finance is available, and if 
there is firm resolve, Bengalis can certainly 
get a due share of the trade and industries 
of their province. The present movement 
should, therefore, receive the enthusiastic 
support of all Bengalis. Further information 
may be obtained from the Hony. Secretary 
of the Bengal Bankers’ Federation, Salisbury 
House, 15 Hare Street, Calcutta. 


The Second Session of the’JPan-Asiatic 
League and The Future 

In a letter from one of the organisers 
of the Pan-Asiatic League, we find the 
following interesting information, which 
should receive careful consideration of all 
Indian statesmen interested in Asian 
Freedom . — 

“The second session of the Pan-Asiatic League 
was held at Shanshai.—T^^gre was great opposition 
from British as well as Russian sides. The 
former are as usual against it for imperialistic 
reasons, while the Rnssians don’t like it because 
it stands not for Proletariate Dictatorship, but for 


mmm this year oBder Bmumn patrocam The 
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w gmie m ihai we dand for Uheriu 

' mi m^mm io m monkind and the pr&riquum 
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ifri li|e th©^ mi ,this is m additioM, 

S fer-. their ^ foemg aBtagoniatia Let tia trr 
of, ..world oppositiott ma 
oiiT$, if the muse w© espouse is 
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agents with the object of estranging Japan from 
India and vice-versa. This mnst he counteracted. 
The Indians should know that Japan is our friend 
after all, inspite of what westernised Japanese 
politicians may say to please England—” 

This letter is from an Indian patriot whose 
honesty and veracity are beyond dispute. 
The only way a solid foundation for a 
durable understanding between the peoples 
of Asia can be laid, is to foster cultural, 
commercial and political co-operation among 
the far-sighted leaders of these lands. 
Through exchange of professors and students 
the work of cultural understanding may be 
promoted. All Asian peoples, especially 
China, Japan and India can effectively co- 
operate in the field of international relations, 
by adoptmg a common policy on problems 
of Immigration and by combatting all 
restrictions, imposed upon them on the basis 
@f racial discrimination. 

Japanese statesmen are the bast judges 
of the foreign policy adopted for the preser- 
vation of the interest of the Japanese people. 
However, it may be safely asserted that, 
there may come a time, when Japan will 
have to beg for Chinese and Indian support 
even to secure necessary food-supply, and 
to avoid complete isolation in World Polities. 
Opportunist Diplomacy of Japan led her to 
invade Siberia which cost her about one 
billion yens without any gain, except 
acquiring snspieion and ill-will of the 
Russian masses ! Japan has been forced to 
change her policy towards Russia ; and at 
the present time Russia is flirting with Japan. 
But none should forget that if Great Britain, 
and America change their policy towards 
Russia, then Japan’s position may be dubious 
unless Japan can secure an Anglo-American- 
Japanese understanding, before this possibili- 
ty develops. Of course, it is needless to say 
that there is not the remotest possibility for 
an Anglo-American-Japanese understanding ; 
because the present tendency of British 
diplomacy is to secure Anglo-American 
co-operation in international affairs. Japan, 
should cultivate the friendship of America, 
Russia and other nations, but it is to be 
hoped that the Japanese statesmen, who 
do not shape their national policy on a 
temporary and opportunist basis, would do 
their best to secure the confidence of the 
people of’ Asia, especially China and India. 
The’ future of Asia, depends largely upon 
Indo-(SuBese-JapaDese co-operation. It , is 
% ['ftatg^piCO' ib do. 
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best to promote Indo-Chinese-Japanese friend- 
ship, a requisite for Asian Independence. 

T. D. 


Japanese Activities for Commercial 
E2;pansion in Asia 

The latest information on Japanese efforts 
for commercial expansion in Asia is con- 
tained in the following interesting news- 
item : — 

“A Japanese commercial delegation arrived in 
Jarusalem on Dec. 8 for the purpose of establish- 
ing formal commercial relations between .Japan 
and Palestine, according to a Jewish Telegraph 
Agency dispatch. The delegation was accompanied 
by a Japanese priest who intended to make a 
study of the work being done in .Palestine by 
the Zionists.” 

The Japanese are doing their best to acquire 
mining concessions in various parts of 
Asiatic Russia They are consolidating their 
economic position in Manchuria, China, Siam, 
Malaya Peninsula, Burma and India. 
The Jananese Commercial Intelligence officers 
are in Persia and Turkey to find out possi- 
bilities of securing market for Japanese 
goods and to acquire concessions for oil lands. 
Japanese traders are notignoring Afghauisthan 
and Central Asia, as fields for commercial 
expansion. 

If one compares Japanese resources of 
raw materials and geographical position with 
those of India, it will be evident that India 
enjoys a far more favourable situation than 
Japan. The Japanese are trying to get 
ahead in spite of their weakness, where rich 
India is only talking about the need of en- 
acting a discriminatory tariff legislation 
against Japanese goods. Let us hope that 
Indian commercial leaders will actively 
organize themselves to strengthen India’s 
commercial position, through expansion of 
Indian Mercantile Marine, Indian Banking 
and Indian Industrial Development of various 
characters. 


country’s perishable and wool export trade. 
Big South African interests have offered to 
float a $15,000,000 company to build ten 
ships. They ask an annual subsidy of 
$500,000.” 

This should be a lesson for the Indian 
statesmen. Without an Indian National 
Merchant Marine, Indian people will not be 
able to hold their own in international 
commercial and industrial competition. In 
the past various efforts to create Indian 
Merchant Marine have been frustrated by 
the British Indian Government’s antipathy 
to genuine Indian interests and anxiety to 
protect British commercial interests at the 
cost of India. 

1. Indian coast-wise shipping must be 
reserved for genuine Indian national mercan- 
tile marine. 2. A law should be passed which 
will prevent all forms of unfair competition 
such as cut-throat rate war on Indian 
shipping. Let India aid the Indian mer- 
chants who are trying to create an Indian 
National Mercantile Marine. 

T. D. 


South African Merchant Marine 

A recent Johannesburg despatch records 
that “Concrete proposals are being consider- 
ed, hj the South African Government for 
prpvieibn of a fleet to carry the whole of the 


The New Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands 

President Goolidge has appointed Ool. 
Henry L. Stimson, who served under Presi- 
dent Taft as the Secretary of War, and who 
visited the Philippine Islands last year to 
succeed the late General Leonard Wood as 
the Governor-General of the Philippine 
Islands. Ool. Stimson is 60 years old and 
is a leader of the Republican Party. He is 
a friend and admirer of General Wood. It 
is generally expected that Ool. Stimson will 
carry out General Wood’s policy, which was 
so distasteful to the Filipino people. 

Mr. Stimson is opposed to independence 
of the Filipino people but he finds that 
the Filipino people are endowed with some 
good qualities, although that notorious pro- 
ponent of Anglo-American domination of 
Asia, Miss Katherine Mayo did not find 
anything good at all among the Filipino 
people. Her book the “Isles of Fear” is as 
untrustworthy as the “Mother India.” 

T. D, 
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“INDIA'S MANY LANGUAGES AND RAOBS.”-DO THESE 
JUSTIFY FOREIGN RULE ? 


Br J. T. SUNDBRLMD 

j speak a single one of their languages, better 

fitted to govern them— govern them wisely 
of the _ argirments oftenest used in and safely — than are their own intelligent 

justification of British rule in India is and trusted leaders, born and educated 

the many races, tribes and peoples among them, having life-long knowledge of 

alleged to be found there, and especially their institutions, habits and wants and able 

the many languages alleged to be spoken, to speak their tongues ? Such a claim is 

On 0 _ British writer urges the necessity of amazing. And yet we hear it constantly 

British rule by telling ns that there are 130 made by the British, and repeated parrof^- 

di^fferent languages in India, another says like in America. 

170_, another 185 ; and by including minute The existence of many languages in 
variations and dialects the number has been India can be no more an argument against 

swelled to more than 200 It is hardly Home Rule there, and no more a proof of the 

possible to read any book or extended article need of foreign role than is the existence of 

on India, from a British source, without many languages in countries other than' 

having such figures as these put before ns India a proof that those countries should 

, as an unanswerable evidence that Britain is be ruled by foreigners. Tarn from India to 

heeded there, and must stay. Russia. 

. But really what do these appalling figures Daring all her later history Russia has 
■and numbers signify ? Anything in jn.stifica- had more languages, and also more raoe^ 

tipn of British rule ? or the opposite ? Why and tribes and nationalities, than India, yet 

numbers even ten times as -great nobody has contended that therefore Russia 

ft necessary for the land tb be ruled was incap.able of self-government and ought 

l>y foreigners and strangers ? Are men born , to have been conquered and held in subjec- 

and /-reared in distant countries, who are , tion by a foreign power, 

without knowledge of these various Indian ; As a matter of fact the United States of 
peoplog^ . who are ignorant of their institutions, America has more languages and mopdi 

*caatpais 'dhd aeedS) aad who are unable to nationalities than India. In order to get auyl 
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forth, foaod in India, destroy her tmity^ 
nsake it incorrect to think or speak of India 
as one, or as a nation at all : and for this 
reason she cannot govern herself. 

This argument, which is accepted as true 
% many who know nothing to the contrary 
‘has been answered many times over, and 
with great thoroughness, both by Indian 
scholars and by Englishmen, who have shown 
that, notwithstanding all the diversities that 
have been mentioned, deep down below them 
all India is profoundly one-^ that as a fact she 
has a unity older and more fundamental than 
that of any other extensive country or great 
people or nation in the world with the 
possible exception of China. Let us see 
what are some of the evidences of this as 
^shown by historians and scholars. 

Perhaps the most widely circulated and 
Iherefore the most mischievous statement we 
have of the claim that India has no unity, 
is not a nation, is that made by Sir John 
Strachey on the opening page of his well- 
known book, “India.” There he says : 

“The first and most essential thing to be 
learned about India, is, that there is not and never 
was an India possessing according to European 
ideas any sort of unity, physicial, social, political, 
or religious ; no Indian nation, no people of India 
of which we hear so much.” 

This alleged condition of things he claims 
to be a clear justification of British rule. 
What answer is to be made ? A more than 
sutHcient answer is furnished by a high 
British official, writing much later than Sir 
John Strachey, who has given us two of our 
most trustworthy books on India. In bis 
important work, “The Government of India,” 
Mr, Eamsay MacDonald, at one time Premier, 
declares that India is one in absolutely every 
sense in which Mr. Strachey denies the 
unity. Here are his words (pp. 28, 29) : 

^Tndia from the Himalays to Cape Comorin, 
IToni the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, is naturally 
the area of a single government One has only 
to look at the map to see how geography has 
fore-ordained an Indian Empire. Its vastness does 
not obscure its oneness ; its variety does not 
hide from view its unity. The Himalayas and 
their continuing barriers frame otf the great 
f)emnsula from the rest of Asia. Its long rivers, 
connectiDg its extremities and its interior with 
the sea knit it ;together for communication 
and transport purposes ; its varied productions, 
interchangeable with one another, make it a con- 
venient mdustrial unit, maintaining contact with 
the world through the great ports to the east and 
west. 

“Political and religious Ijadiiions have also 
welded it into one Indian consciousness. This 


spiritual unity dates from very early times in 
Indian culture. 

“A historical atlas of India shows how again and 
again the natural unity of India has influenced 
conquest and showed itself in empires. The realms 
of Chandragupta and his grandson Asoka (305-232 
B. G.) embraced practically the whole peninsula, 
and ever after, amidst the swaying and falling of 
dynasties, this unity has been the dream of every 
victor and has never lost its potency.” 

Elsewhere {Indian World, November, 
1910), Mr. MacDonald gives the following 
further testimony as to the fundamental 
unity of India. He says : 

“One thing which the stranger in India quickly 
discovers is, that Indians— at any rate Hindus, and 
not a few Mohammedans— always think of India 
as a whole. In spite of her various lan^u^es, in 
spite of her ditferent races and castes, in Wte of 
her great distances ; she is always thought of as 
one. Benares is the sacred city of both Buddhists 
and Hindus. Numbers of the holy places of India 
are holy to Hindu, Buddhist and Mohammedan, 
all alike. The Ganges is the sacred river of 
practically ail India. All Indians feel a sacred 
reverence for the Himalayas. Indian culture is to 
a remarkable degree one. The great Epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are more truly 
universal classics in India than is Shakespeare m 
England. As represented in her legends, the 
councils of her gods always have ruled and still 
rule the whole land south of the great mountains, 
her pilgrims have wandered and still wander to 
her shrines from all her corners. This sense of 
unity in the heart of the people of India is a far 
greater binding force than the separatist force of 
the differences in social status, caste and religion.” 

Says Vincent Smith, than whom there is 
no^ higher historical authority : 

“India circled as she is by seas and mountains, 
is indisputably a geographical unit, and as such 
rightly designated by one name. Her type of 
civilisation, too, has many featui:€S which differen- 
tiate it from that of all otMr regions of the 
world, while they are common to the whole 
country in a degree sufficieift to justify its treat- 
ment as a unit in the history of the social, reli- 
gious, and intellectual development of mankind.” 
(“Early History of India.”) 

William Archer in his “India and the 
Future” devotes a chapter to “The Unity of 
India” in which he declares that Indian 
unity is “indisputable.” 

There is no greater uniting force known 
among peoples and nations in the world than 
religion. This applies with pre-eminent 
emphasis to India. 

Many centuries before the Christian Era 
Hinduism spread over virtually the whole 
peninsula of Hindustan. Although originat- 
ing among the Aryan peoples of the North- 
west, it soon extended beyond, and was 
widely accepted by the Dravidian peoples 
occupying other parts. Thus it became 
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and it remains still, an all-India religion, 
exercising a strong uniting influence upon 
I . jractioaliy all the inhabitants^ of ^ the land 
:: and all Indian history and civilization. 

I Hardly less is to be said of Buddhism, 

i the child of Hinduism. It spread every vvheie 
1 in India, and its influence everywhere was 
r to create a spirit of unity and brotherhood 
I throughout the whole country. 

I Writing of the unifying influence of 

Hinduism and Buddhism, Lord Acton says : 

I “Just as Christianity attempted during the 

Middle Iges to provide a common civilisation for 
■' Western Europe, on the basis of which the various 
nations and races might combine in a common 

State, In the same manner Hinduism^ provided, 
ji during many centuries, a common civilization for 
:! India, which has made and still makes the Indian 
, continent a political unity in spite of a thousand 
I , disintegrating forces.— lo Hinduism, with its off- 

I ; shoot. Buddhism, belongs this great glory that it 

I ^ was not content with a narrow racial boundary, 
I' but included the whole continent in its embrace 
|| ' from the Himalayas to the farthest shores of 

f . Ceylon. There are few more imposing spectacles 
I in hktory than this silent, peaceful penetration of 
I : Hinlu civilization, till the farthest bounds of 

I MM ’W’ere reached.”* 

! Mbbaromedanism, which came into India 
| - ;V, hpuch later, has sometimes been called a 
divider. But even if in certain respects this 
|.h is true, in a larger and truer way it has been 
m\ a uniter. The very fact that it has penefrat- 
|; /: ed to virtually all parts of India, has tended 

|v/ to give all parts a common interest in one 
I ; , aLUother and therefore to bind all together. 
% “ Having become an alUndia faith, like 
s A Hinduism and Buddhism it has tended to 
mm ■ unify the whole land. 

HP What is a nation ? What is national 
w unity ? Is there any higher authority than 
W John Stuart Mill? In his “Representative 
W Government,” Mill defines a nation as 
I \ ^ follows ; 

* ; '‘A portion of mankind may be said to eonsti- 

H .:, lute a nationality, if they are united among them- 
h-lfV .plves by common sympathies, which do not exist 
;; \ , Mween them and any other, which make them 

■ . co-operate with each other more willingly than 

' ; . with other people, desire to be under the same 
and desire that it should be governed 
KSiiV 'w' I tbigiMvea or a portion of themselves 

feeling of nationality, may 
Jmve been gene:ated by various causes, Some- 


deseent 


«eat of. identity of race and 
Religion ‘greatly coptri- 
Jiinits are one df“ ite 
idepityjof 


history hnd u '> 

■ _ * Quoted by C. F. Andrews in the Hindustan 
^ mmew of February. 19H, ; 


tions : collective pride and humiliation, .pleasure 
and regret, connected with the same incidents ia 
the past.” 

Does this definition of nationality describe 
India ? Yes, absolutely ; io every respect 
and in every point. 

The truth is, if there is a real nation in 
the world, a nation with a unity so long- 
standing and so deep (the growth of thousands 
of years) that it has become a part of the 
very intellectual and moral fiber of the 
people, an ingredient of their very-life blood- 
that nation is India. Compared with the 
unity of India, that of every American and 
European nation is superficial and ephemeral. 

It is true that India’s unity is made up of 
variety ; many constituent elements enter into 
it. But of what important national unity is- 
not this true ? pliiribus unum, '‘one formed 
of many,” is the motto of the Onited States 
showing that our own American nation glories 
in the fact of its composite and comprehensive 
character. Canada is also one formed of 
many. Every large nation of Europe is 
formed of numerous smaller political units 
gathered into one, and most of the nations, 
of any considerable size contain peoples of 
different races, religions and languages. But* 
these differing elements do not prevent them- 
from being true nations, or from possessing 
a real unity. Rather is their national life- 
larger and richer because of the many and 
diverse elements of which it is made up. 

This is essentially the condition of things- 
that exists in India. Her eminent poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, expresses it well ‘ 

“We (the Indian peoplevs) are one all the 

moie because we are many; 

We have made room for a common love, 

A common brotherhood, through all our 

separatenesses. 

Our unlikenesses reveal the beauty of a 

common life deeper than ail. 

Even as mountain peaks in the morning sun 

Reveal the Unity of the mountain range 

from which they all lift up their 
shining foreheads 

* A new kind of unity in India, has been 
created by British rule, a kind not foreseen much 
less desired by^the foreign rulers, but now cons- 
picuous and ominous and growing rapidly, namely, 
the unity of a common desire and determination 
to throvr off a hated yoke. 

^ Practically all the Indian people are now 
united in their realization of the,. wrong of &ing“ 
,p3lea,bF a, foreign nation, pf 
it upon them, of the humihating arrogance 

them of their rulers, of the heavy and 
fjgaiiing financial load laid on them by m expensive 
^government, of the exploitation ‘ and 
'>;ihipovensliment of their country in |the interest 
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Bat even if this were not so ; even if all 
the statements made by Sir John Strachey 
and the rest of the imperialists, as to the 
lack of unity in India, were true, still what 
right would that gi?e the British to be there, 
forcing their rule upon an uawiiliog people ? 

A century ago, Italy had no unity. 
Would Britain ha’je been justified for that 
reason in conquering and ruling Italy ? In 
the seventeenth and even as late as the 
eighteenth century, Germany was divided into 
some two or three hundred kingdoms, prince- 
doms, and other petty sovereignties of one 
kind and another, with hardly a shadow of 
real unity among them. Did that give England 
a right to subjugate and govern Germany ? 
China to-day has very imperfect unity. Does 
any one claim that it would be right for 
Britain or Japan or any other foreign nation 
to conquer and rule China ? There have 
been times in England’s own history when 
she had little unity, when for long periods 
she was distracted by many and serious 
divisions. Does any Englishman believe that 
those divisions gave any foreign power a 
right to come and subdue and govern 
England ? 

Then^ why would want of unity, why 
would divisions, in India, even if they existed 
to the monostrously exaggerated degree 
affirmed by men like Sir Jhon Strachey, give 
Great Britain even the shadow of a right to 
conquer the land and rule it by the power of 
the sword ? 

One further thought in coBclusion. 

The British declare that they cannot give 
India (India as a whole) self-rule, because she 
lacks unity. But there are great Provinces, 
great States, really great Nations in India 


of foreigners, of the the injury done their children 
by the refusal of the government to provide 
adequate schools and education. These and 
many other injustices have strongly and in- 
creasingly tended to unite all sections of the 
Indian people by giving them a deep grievance 
which ^ they ail share ; a eomm.oa reason for 
complaint and protest, a common battle to fight. 
As Mr. E. W. Nevinson has said, ''Every a^t of 
injustice and tyranny on the part of the British rulers, 
has promoted India’s sense of unity, by creating, 
among all classes, a realization of common suffer- 
ing, and a new and united impulse to shake off the 
tyranny and thus end the suffering/’ As a fact, 
there is no other such uniter of aiiy people any- 
where in the world as a common feeling that 
they are oppressed, and a common fight for 
freedom. This kind of unification is now strong 
in India, and is steadily and irresistibly deepening 
and becoming more intense. 


which possess unity,— unity quite as complete 
and perfect as that of Prance, or Germany, 
or Italy, or the United States. Why is not 
self-rule given at least to these ? In other 
words, why does not - Britain grant self- 
government to such great and important 
populations as the Bengalis in the East, the 
Marhattas in the West, the Telogus and 
Tamils in the South, and others, who are 
united in language, in race, in history, and 
in every other important respect, who have 
literatures, aits and cultures of their own, 
and whose numbers are greater than those of 
most of the European nations ? 

What interpretation is it possible to put 
upon the fact that all these States and Pro- 
vinces in which there is no lack of unity 
are held in subjection just as firmly and 
relentlessly as is India as a whole, except 
that the question of unity has little or 
nothing to do with the case ? and that the 
British hold India simply because they want 
to hold it, for their own advantage, the 
alleged lack of unity being merely a con- 
venient, and, to persons ignorant of India, a 
plausible, excuse ? Is this interpretation 
false ? If so, why do not the British correct 
it, as they easily may, by giving self-rule 
at least to those great sections of India 
which nobody can deny are as united as. 
England itself? 


Instead of Britain refusing to give India 
salf-government because of lack of unity, 
she ought long ago to have learned the 
lesson taught by history a hundred times- 
over, that nothing is so effective in producing; 
unity among divided peoples as self-govern- 
ment, that is, as the bringing of all parties 
and classes and sections together for common 
thinking, common planning, common working 
for the common welfare; and that is just 
what democratic self-government means. When 
men, however, far apart, begin to plan and 
work together, and bear responsibilities 
together, in the interest of a government 
which they feel is their oton^ in trying to 
promote the safety and prosperity of a nation,, 
which is really theirs, they inevitably tend 
to grow serious, constructive and united. 
Many illustrations of this might be mentioned. 
It will be sufficient if I cite two ; the case 
of the British Colonies in America which 
became the United States, and that of 
Canada. 
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In the case of the former, few persons 
hate any adequate nnderstaoding at all of 
the wide differences and ditergencies of 
almost eveiy kind that existed among them. 
The , ColoBies were very widely scattered 
extending all along the Atlantic seaboard 
fronj near Nova Scotia in the North to near 
the Gnlf of Mexico in the Sooth. Their 
inhabitants were from different countries of 
Europe; they had different religions 
and spoke several different languages. 
Their industrial and commercial interests 
were very different, and in many 
cases antagonistic. It was widely declared 
in England that these thirteen different 
Colonies (virtually thirteen little seperate 
nations), with so many differences, rivalries 
and contentions, could not possibly unite in 
one government, or rule themselves ; and 
that without the overlordship of Great 
Britain there w^ould be disorder, anarchy 
and local wars throughout the land. 

Says the historian Lecky : 

“Great bodies of Dutch, Genuans, French, Swedes, 
Scotch and Irish, scattered among the descen- 
dants of the English, contributed to the hetero- 
geneous character of the Colonies, and they eom- 
nrised so many varieties of government, religious 
belief, commercial interest, and social type that 
their union appeared to many incredible.^’* 

An Eoglisu traveller named Biirnby 
tnade an extensive tour of observation 
through the American Colonies in 1769 and 
1760, and on his return to London published 
an account of the same, in which he said: 

“Fire and water are not more heterogeneous 
than the different Colonies in North America. 
Nothing can exceed the jealousy and emulation 
which they possess in regard to each other. The 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania and New York have 
an inexhaustible source of animosity in their 
jealousy for the trade of the lejseys, Massachu- 
setts Bay and Rhode Island are not less interested 
in that of Connectieut The West Indies are a 
common subject of emulation for them all. Even 
the limits and boundaries of each Colony are a 
constant source of litigation. In short, such is the 
difference of character, of manners, of religion, 
of interest, of the different colonies, that I think, 
were they left to themselves, there would soon 
be a civil war from one end of the continent to 
the other, while the Indians and Negroes would 
watch, the opportunity to exterminate them 
^altogether.” 

As a matter of fact, the differences and 
antagonisms between the Colonies were so, 
great that, even after the Revolutionary War 


* '‘Erglatd in; the.'Bightechtli. 
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had been fought and their indepeisdence 
from Great Britain had been won, it was 
difficult to persuade them to unite, and very 
difficult for them to form a goveinment 
acceptable to all But no sooner was a 
common government set op, with its par- 
liamentary or representative system, which 
placed all the colonies on a level and set 
all to the task of working together and 
planning for the common good, than the 
old differences and antagonisms began to 
disappear. And it was not long before the 
new nation, the United States of America, 
was as united, as peaceful, and as efBcient 
a government as probably existed in the 
entire world. 

Turning to the history of Canada, we 
find a situation in many respects the same, 
and with the same lesson to teach. For a 
long time Canada was denied self-rule ; she 
was regarded as not fit to govern herself, 
partly because her area w’^as so great, 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific; and partly because her people were 
so divided in race, language and religion, — 
her white population being about one-half 
French, speaking the French language and 
professing the Roman Catholic faith, and 
the other half being English, speaking the 
English language and professing the Protes- 
tant faith, while in the land, scattered 
throughout all parts, were scores of tribes 
of aborigines, or native ‘‘Red Indians,” all 
having separate customs and cultures, and all 
speaking different tongues, and still in addi- 
tion to these, there were in the far north 
various tribes of Eskimos, mth strange 
languages, and with customs and modes of 
life different from all other peoples. 

How could a country of such vast 
extent, and with a population so scattered, 
divided and diverse, and possessing so little 
unity of any kind, govern itself? Sorely, 
it would be full of anarchy, wars and 
bloodshed, resulting in ultimate division into 
smaller nations forever fighting one another, 
if England withdrew her hand, 

“Was this what happened ? It was the 
exact opposite of what happened. So long 
as the foreign rule of Great Britain conti- 
nued there was discontent, ever-increasing 
discontent, with insurrections and rebellions 
breaking out here and there, and others 
forever threatening. There was no feeling of 
general unity, no assured general peace and 
no general , contentment until the country 
^aa, given, selL rule, that is, until iti.-yras 
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given its present dommiou status, with free- 
dom and power to manage its own affiairs. 
Then a marvellous change came. A feeling 
of unity such as would have been forever 
impossible under a foreign rule began ' to 
make its appeanuice; the different paits of 
the country began to develop a common 
interest, and to draw together for promotion 
of the coirimoii welfare, and there was such 
conteBtmeiit and peace, and also such 
etBcienoy of government, as had never been 
known before. 

lo these experiences, — that of the 
American Colonies which separated them- 
selves from Great Britain and under inde- 
pendence grew united in spirit and strong ; 
and in the experience of Canada which also 
found that self-rule meant unity and strength, 
there is a very important lesson for both 
India and Great Britain. . It is folly to 
claim that because of differences of race 
and language and religion India requires to 
be ruled by foreigners. What India needs 
to make her united and string, is self- 
government. Nothing in the world would 
be so effective in causing the people of 
India to forget their differences of race and 


languaga and religion and to become united^ 
and, when united, peaceful and , efficient’ 
and- powerful, as to sat up for themselves a 
parliamentary government of their own, and 
begin the practical work of ruling them- 
selves. That would mightily increase their 
self-respect, their confidence in themselves, 
their moral stamina, their interest in one 
another, their desire to promote peace in tlie 
land, and their ability to defend India 
case of danger. ^ 

If the British, with all power in their 
hands, had set up a .Parliamentary Govern- 
D3ent in India when Lord Ripon (in 1880- 
1881) made so fine a start toward it (which 
India hailed with delight but w-hich the 
British thwarted) we may well believe that,, 
by this time, all the Indian peoples outside 
of the ‘‘Native States/’ and probably with 
some of them included, would have been 
working together through their representa- 
tives as harmoniously, and, so far as can be 
seen, wellnigh or quite as efficiently, as 
Canada or the United States. 

[This article is a chapter of the author^ s 
forthcoming tvorh on ''India's Case for - 
Freedom?’’] 


By Dk. TARAKNATH DAS, ph.d 


British control, so long as Britain continues 
to play the role of domiaant power in the 
vast region between the Suez Canal and the 
Persian Gulf, strategical considerakions will 
be the deciding factor in formulating British 
policy. 

It is the opinion of a very competent 
American observer and student of World 
Politics, that — 

“Almost ever.y action of British Government 
with respect to Persia, since the begiiming of the 
nineteenth century can be interpreted as the 
mult of aggressive or acquisitive ambitions. 
Especially this is so in the present eentary? when 
the progress of British milueiice in Persia has 
very often appeared to strike at the independence 
ox that unfortunate nation. It seemed on several 
occasions {as in 1919) that Great Britain, having 
been mstrumentai in detaching two of the Persian 
provinces, Afghanistan and half of BelucMstao, 
and having acquired domination over the mineral 


W HEN Napoleon planned to attack 
Britain in India with Russian aid, Great 
Britain had to direct her attention to 
Persia, so that it might not be used as the 
base of operations against India. When the 
fear of Prench aggression disappeared, the 
problem of Riisslan march, through Central 
Asia to the Persian Gulf took its place. 
Later on when Germany was seeking an 
outlet in the Persian Gulf, for her Berliii- 
Bagdad Railway, Great Britain agreed to 
settle her differences with Russia, purely for 
strategical reasons — safety of India. Thus 
it should be well to bear in mind, :whila ’ 
studying ’ British policy in Persia, that 

although British economic interests in that 
eoiintry are very considerable, -yet Britain's' 
Persian policy is primarily based on strategi- 
cal reasons. So long as India remains under 
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woaUh of the South-vest, was about to take the 
. final gulp and swallow the whole country.”* 

In 1919 vlien, through the efforts of 
Lord Gurzon, the Anglo- Persian Treaty was 
concluded, Russia was in no position to 
oppose the British attempt to incorporate 
Persia into the British Empire. So sure 
were the British statesmen — Lord Curzon 
and Sir Percy Cox — about the importance 
of the Anglo- Persian Treaty of 1919, by 
which British control orer Persian Finance, 
Army and Foreign Relations was to be Srmly 
established, that they paid 75.000 tatnans 
to the three Persian statesmen — Vossug-ed- 
Dowleh, the then Prime-Minister, Prinz 
Piruz. the Minister of Finance and Saram-ed- 
Dowleh — who signed the treaty on behalf of 
Persia. But new Persia-Nationalist Persia- 
ousted the corrupt ministry and the cabinet 
of Zia-ed-JDin on February 26, 1921 
repudiated the Angio-Persiao Treaty of 1919. 
Persian nationalists dared to take this bold 
stand, because the Government of Soviet 
Russia, under the leadership of Lenin and 
Tcbicherin had repudiated the Anglo-Persian 
Agreement of 1907, (hy which Persia was 
practically partitioned between Great Britain 
and Tsarist Russia). Furthermore, to stiffen 
the opposition to any further British en- 
croachment in Persia, the Soviet Russian 
Government supported Persian national 
aspirations. By the Rnsso-Persian Treaty of 
1921, the Soviet Government gave up all 
Russian claims and concessions in Persia, 
except Russian fishery rights in the Caspian 
Sea. 

This meant a very serious defeat for the 
British Government, which was forced to 
change its tactics on the diplomatic battle- 
field of Persia. For the time being, 
it preferred to remain inactive politically 
and militarily, while merely protecting 
British economic and commercial interests — 
interests of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
Indo-European Telegraph Company and the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, which are virtu- 
ally British Government institutions, and 
other minor concerns. 

Whep it became apparent to the British 
authorities that Reza Khan represented the 
.strongast factor in Persian polities, they 
yrere willing to support him, 

. “Ip the anturan of 1926, when Reza ascended 
the throne, it was with the full approval and 


sympathy of the British. The first Government to 
recognize Reza as the head of the provi.sional 
Government was the British, and the British 
recognized him first as Shah.” * 

Thus it is safe to assert that the British 
policy towards Persia has been to bring the 
country within the orbit of British influence 
or control. This policy has not been aban- 
doned at any time, although diplomatic 
tactics of Britain in Persia varied to suit 
various circumstances. 

The policy of Soviet Russia towards the 
peoples of the East is certainly not actuated 
by pure altruism, although the desire of 
some of the Soviet leaders, especially 
Tchicherin, is sincere. In this desire of 
freeing the peoples of Asia, there is the 
element of self-interest — preservation of the 
Soviet State — ; so that the peoples of Asia 
would not make a common cause or be 
utilised by Great Britain against Soviet 


would not make a common cause or be 
utilised by Great Britain against Soviet 
Russia. 

. It has been well said by a Soviet 
Russian diplomat in Persia. “Governmeni 
may change, but Russia, always remains.” 
This Russia, under the Soviet Government 
has at the present time given up the 
aggressive policy in Persia and is following 
the policy of peaceful penetration This 
Russia of today is as energetically opposed 
to any British economic advance in northern 
Per-sia, as was^ the old Russia of the days 
of the Tsars “It is by no means an exag- 
geration to say that such an advance would 
contain definite danger of war.”t 

While new Persia, anxious to maintain 
her national independence, is trying bard to 
re-organise the administration of the land 
on more efficient lines by employing foreign 
(primarily American) experts, is busy in 
adopting measures to spread education 
among the masses and women and building 
railroads and other transportation facilites 
and a strong army for national defense, it 
seems that the Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
Persia is taking a new, definite and threatening 
shape. 

It was the Russian support to the 
nationalist Persia that defeated the 
British project of controlling Persia through 
the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919. It was 
the Soviet-Turkish joint-action against 
Britain and Greece which contributed 
largely to the success of Nationalist Turkey. 
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Soviet support to the cause of Afghan 
indepeodeiice strengthened the Afghan cause 
and later on Britain had to acknowledge 
Afghan sovereignty. Consolidation of Soviet 
Miissiaii position through neutrality treaties 
with Turkey, Piirsia and Afghanistan has 
forced (ireat Britai!i to adopt means to 
streiigthen her position in Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf and the 
Iiiilidfi K or th-Wr3sf el’ll Frontier regions. 

(Ireat Britain's recent treaty with the 
Kingdom of Heeijaz (concluded in May 1927?, 
by which the sigriatories pledged themselves 
to maintain friendly relations with Bahrein, 
is regarded as prejudicial to Persian 
interests, Bahrein, with a population of 
120,000, consists of a group ofjslaods in the 
Persian Gulf, 300 miles ' soiith of Basra. 
Although Great Britain in 1868 established 
a sort of protectorate over it, guaranteeing 
its autonomj^ Persia never recognized this 
arrangement and always claimed Persian 
sovereignty over it; and the jostice of the 
Persian claim was recognized by Lord 
Clarendon in 1869. 

Last November the Persian Government 
protested against the Anglo-Hedjaz treaty ; 
and not being satisfied with the British reply, 
during the last days of December 1927, 
complained to the League of Nations that 
‘The treaty concluded between Great Britain 
and Hedjaz last May encroached upon the 



sovereignty of Persia.'' The outcome of 
this dispute, in ail probability, will result in 
British victory and thus further increase of 
British power and ■ prestige in Southern 
Persia, ^ and . greater tension. .. bet ween,..' B.ritain.„ 
and nationalist Persia supported by Soviet 
Russia. 

Whatever may be the future develop* 
ment in New Persia, 

*Tt is not likely that Britain's hold over the 
Southern part of Persia will be relaxed ; and the 
most definite trend perceptible in the course of 
the past few years has been stren^=?theniag of that 
hold, so that southern Persia is already, in a 
prcxctical sense, a part of the British Empire. 
British policy defends that property ; and its 
secondary aspect tends to advance to the north.""^' 

Anglo-Riissian rivalry io Persia is acute and 
Persian nationalists are anxious to free their 
country from direct or indirect control of alien 
powers. This may lead to a conflict of 
serious character. In such a conflict, Persia 
may have the support of Soviet Russia, 
whereas the Arabs will fight for Britain 
against Persia. Afghanistan and Turkey 
will either adopt a policy of neutrality or 
side with Persia, whichever may serve their 
best interests. However, India's man-power, 
strategic position and military strength will 
be the determining factor in such a conflict. 


* Ibid. p. 189. 
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Ev SITA DETI 


T he \TorId may be compared to a village, 
lying at the foot of a sleeping volcano. 
Man knows that any moment an erriip- 
tion may occur, redneing his world to ashes, 
bat he refnses to believe it. He could not 
live, if be believed it. . So he goes on the 
even tenor of his way, as if there were not 
the slightest cause of fear. 

But for the unlucky, the volcano rises 
out of its age-long sleep. The man who 
yesterday lacked nothing in men, money 
or fame, takes to the road today, a beggar 
nothing but his life left to him. Satyasaran, 

50~2 


the much-petted son of the Mitra family, was 
one such unfortunate. 

His father came of a very rich family 
For two or three generations, they had been 
spending the money, amassed by their for- 
bears but had not yet succeeded in exhaust- 
ing the store. He and his eldest son 
Nityasaraa together, were trying hard though, 
to bring about this seemingly impossible 
event. Satyasaran’s eldest sister, Saroja, was 
married with such pomp and splendour’ that 
even the metropolis looked on agape with 
wonder. Nityasaran was sent to England 
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for {jontinuing bis studies. He lived there 
three years, and came back with, Lord 
knows, how much knowledge, acquired. Man 
only saw that he had acquired a very pretty 
English girl for his wife. 

Kityasaran’s mother was not living. 
Neither was there_ any other aged female 
relative in the family. So the new daughter- 
in-law did not have to meet with any 
obstacles in the shape of orthodox relatives. 
The father was a famous agnostic, and did 
not care a penny about orthodoxy. He 
frowned as he saw his new daughter- 

in-law, then seemed to forget her existence 
altogether, Saroja’s relatives-in-law became 
loud in abuse for a few days, but meeting 
with no response anywhere, had to stop, 
baffled. The youngest girl, Niroja, had not 
yet been married at all, so there were none 
, in that quarter to abuse the Mitras, for lack 
of orthodoxy. 

The new bride, suddenly developed a 
most amazing hobby. She wanted motor cars, 
matching all her dresses. The infatuated 
young husband did not find anything extra- 
ordinary in this demand. So blue cars, green 
cars, cream-coloured ears, silver-gray cars 
began to roll in one by one, and fill all the 
garages, Niroja turned up her pretty nose, 
Saroja wrote a most abusive letter to her 
brother, while their father sat with a hideous 
smile on his lips and a glass of wine in 
hand. Satyasaran, alone, of all the family 
made no remarks. He was bnsy, preparing 
for the M. A. examination, and had no time 
to inspect the garage of his sister-in-law. 

At this juncture, the volcano woke up 
suddenly. Nityasaran, his wife and Niroja, 
came home from a feast, and died within 
twenty-four hours, of acute food-poisoning. 
Niroja was the last to expire. As her body 
was being carried out of her room, a tremend- 
ous report was heard from a room in the 
first floor. The old man, their father, had 
blown his brains out. 

The heart and brain of Satyasaran seemed 
to be paralysed. He did not weep, he did 
not talk, only sat on like a dumb animal, in 
a corner of his room. Saroja came over 
from her husband’s house. She wept loudly 
aud wanted Satyasaran to come away with 
her. But he wonld not budge an inch. 

As soon as the old man died, dame 
Fortune left his house for ever. He had 
enormously overdrawn at, the bank and had 
borrowed money right -and left. The 
solicitors at once advised Sat^aSaHan;; 


.or insolvency. He left the home of his 
boyhood for ever with nothing but a few 
clothes, which he carried in a suitcase. He 
had to put up at Saroja’s, for a few days, 
but he had determined not to stay there, for 
more than two or three days. 

The metropolis seemed like an inferno to 
him. He was determined to leave Bengal, as 
everything connected with his past had 
become insufferable to him. He could not 
even look at the face of his sister. If any 
friends came to see him, he would promptly 
walk out of the house. 

“Vou will go mad, if you keep on like 
this,” his brother-in-law, Akhil, said. “Why 
don’t you start on a tour ? You better stay 
out, for a year or two.” 

“I have not money enough to buy a 
third class railway ticket”, Satyasaran said. 
Where can I go ?” 

“Ob, that’s all right,” said Akhil, patting 
him on the shoulder. “We have taken 
thousands from your father when we needed 
them. So we should be able to lend you a 
few hundreds in your hour of need. If you 
don’t want to accept a gift, take it as a loan, 
and repay it when you are able.” 

‘T don’t think, I shall ever be able to do 
that”, said Satyasaran with a sad smile. “Still, 
it is better to borrow from you, than from 
a stranger. Give me five hundred, at 
present.” 


“Where do you think of going?” his 
brother in-iaw asked. 

“I think, I shall go to Burma,” Satyasaran 
replied, it is said to be a land of oppor- 
tunities.” 

No calendar was consulted to find out an 
auspicious moment for starting. Misfortune 
was already a permanent guest at his home, 
so it was not needful to off.-r her a bribe of 
fear. The first steamer available was good 
enough for Satyasaran. He started as a 
deck passenger. He scarcely heeded how 
the three days_ passed. Sometimes he bought 
food and sometimes he went without. 

He knew many people in Rangoon. He 
had wired to one of them before starting, to 
meet him at the wharf. He was relieved to 
see that the gentleman bad complied with 
his request He was a stranger to the place, 
and it might have gone hard with him, Had 
he been left alone to fend for himself. 

He found the land refreshingly new. The 
men helonged to another race, their . dresses 
famRy, were strange, their speech . meaningless to 
of touses ' were a 
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strange way. Satyasaran began to hope, 
that he mould be able to ' forget the Mow, 
destiny had dealt him, if he stayed on here. 
How cheerfal and care-free these Burmese 
looked ! He wondered if they had e^er 
suffered!. Could they go about in such 
bright coloured dresses and wdth such, smiling 
faces, if Ifate bad been unbind to them ? 

''These people are not as poverty-stricken, 
as those of our own land, are they ?’’ he 
asked his friend, Biswaiiatli Babu. "Kone 
of them seem poor.’" 

“That’s true to a certain extent,” his 
friend replied, “but these people are not so 
very rich, as may appear at first sight. They 
spend less on the other necessities of life, 
and so, are able to dress much better, than 
the Indians.” 

They reached their destination very soon. 
Biswanath did not live here with his family, 
because it cost too much. But he had grown 
too old to mess with various strange young- 
men, so he rented a small flat, and lived 
there, with his Chittagonian servant. 

The hackney carriage stopped before a 
house in a small lane. Biswanath Babo got 
down, and shouted '—“Kamini, llamioi,” looking 
upwards. A few minutes later, a tall, stal- 
wart man came down the stairs of the house, 
collected all the luggage and carried them 
up, single handed. Satyasaran felt amused to 
think, that the fellow was called Kamini 
(lady). He certainly did not look effeminate. 

They came up the narrow and dark stairs 
and entered a room on the first floor. 
Biswanath Babu understood clearly the 
amaiseraent, with which his guest was survey- 
ing the room. “We have no bouses here, as 
we understand the word in India. Most of 
us have to pass our days in those wooden 
cages,” he said. 

Satyasaran sat down in that dark, bare 
room, destitute of any kind of furniture. 
Perhaps, this was what he needed, he 
thought The more drastic the change, the 
better for him. He had come here to forget 
that he was the son of a very rich man, so 
he should not expect any bind of luxury 
and comfort, 

■ “I shaO have to rush off to my blessed 
office,” his friend said, “after I have had my 
breakfast. '' You, 'too, have yours. What will 
you^do, all the afternoon , 

“I shall look around a Mt,” Satyasaran 
said. 

'Liil right”, Biswanath said ; “but be 
careful not to pick up a quarrel with any 


Burmese. These people don’t think much of 
stabbing a person.” 

“I have very little practice in ''.the art of 
quarreling,” Satyasaran said,' “I could not 
quarrel now, even if I tried.” 

He went to have his bath. He came 
back to sea , the servant preparing to lay' 
their breakfast Instead of the customary 
pieces of carpet, two newspapers were spread 
00 the floor. Two tumblers of aluminium 
were secured for the drinking water. Biswa- 
nath Babu was waiting for him. Satyasaran 
had eaten next to nothing in the steamer, 
so he was hungrily expecting his breakfast 
He sat down without delay. 

But the first mouthful nearly drew tears 
from his eyes. How painfully hot ! besides, 
his palate was a stranger to such remarkably 
bad cooking. He gave up all hopes of 
eating the vegetable curry and began to 
take his rice with the dal alone. 

“Cannot you eat ?” asked his host “This 
fellow used to sweep roads io his own 
country, I think. In Rangoon, he has turned 
out to be a very good cook. He does not 
know a single thing 1 One could eat a bit, 
if he would only boil the things. But no, 
he must cook ! I cannot teach him anything, 
he is such an awful idiot. Bring some more 
dal for the new Babu, you good-for-nothing 
wretch. Is the fish very hot too ? I told 
him to do his best, as I was expecting a 
guest, so he has lavished all the red pepper 
he had in his store on the breakfast.” 

The servant had begun to look very 
much abashed, and Satyasaran felt a certain 
pity for him. Why had Fate played him 
such a trick? His name did not suit him, 
neither did his occupation. He should have 
been a prize fighter by rights. So in order 
to console the fellow, he said, “No, no, the 
fish is all right.” 

The man was so pleased, that he ran off 
at once to bring him more fish. This dish, 
too, was ^ very hot ; but Satyasaran ate on 
with ' heroic fortitude, restraining his tears 
with difficulty, in order to keep his word. 

After finishing breakfast, his host left 
hio3 for his office. Satyasaran rested about 
half an hour, then' he too walked out ' He 
was new to the place, he looked about him 
very carefully, so that he might not forget 
his way. 

Rangoon was the capital of Bunta, but 
there were not so many B'urmese people, 
about, as 'one would expect In fact, one 
met more Madrasis here than Burmese. Indians 
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of various classes acd castes, some torbaned, 
some with caps ob, some bare-headed, 
abounded e?erywliere. There was no lack of 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Biirmans too. 
Small eating shops could be seen everywhere 
on the footpaths, which were greatly patro- 
nised even by very welLdressed people. 
■Chinese and Barmese men went about selling 
Mohinga which seemed a great delicacy. 
Burmese flower-women and fruit-women 
walked . along with free easy strides. It was 
evident that they had never knovvn purdah. 
The rickshaw reigned here, as the king of 
conveyances. The rickshawmen were all 
of the province of Madras, Satyasaran 
went 00 and on, without knowing where 
he was going. Up to this time, he 
had been following a high road. Now 
seeing a small, thickly peopled lane, before 
him, he directed his steps there. . Evidently, 
the dwellers hereabouts, were very poor. 
The lane was dirty, the houses looked 
insanitary^ and dingy. People slept on the 
footpaths in broad daylight, others lolled here 
and there, fanning themselves with the 
handkerchiefs they usually tied round their 
•beads. Most of them were coolies and rick- 
shaw pullers. They spoke in Tamil and 
Telugn, which were nothing but mere sounds 
to Satyasaran. 

At the other end of the lane, before a 
small shop, a furious quarrel seemed to be 
raging. About twenty persons, male and 
female, shouted and gesticulated with all 
their might and a large crowd had gathered 
around to see the fun. Satyasaran felt 
curious and went and stood amidst the 
crowd. 

The combatants seemed to be Madrasis, 
so much Satyasaran guessed from their 
language, though he hardly understood a 
word of it. A young girl, of about twenty 
years, sat on the ground, weeping. She had 
an orange-coloured Saree on, with broad red 
borders. She wore no ornaments. Her face 
was pretty and her complexion, though dark, 
glowed with health. A large fat man, stood 
before her. He had many thick gold 
ornaments on and wore a cloth with fancy 
borders. He seemed in a furious temper and 
was shouting angrily at an attenuated old 
inan, .who, on his part, waved his arms about 
wildly,, and seemed to be trying to make 
biS^^ftfeary see reason, The fat person- 
rushed, ’^al the young woman, every now_and'; 
then, mi pulled 'her -sharply 'by;^‘the.‘: 

The, girl snatched away 'l:het '/baud'* 


even more loudly. Questions in all the 
dialects of India, were being showered up 
on these persons, but none answered these. 
They were too busy, with their own 
quarrel. 

Satyasaran wanted to know, what the 
matter was. He looked around and saw 
that there were a few Bengalis in the crowd. 
He approached an old gentleman and asked, 
“What’s the matter, sir? What are they 
quarreling about ?’" 

The old gentleman looked up and said, 
“These people have very little to do, save 
quarrel. They toil like slaves, squander all 
their earnings on drink, then fight and 
quarrel Last of all, they go to the hospital 
and die.’* 

“But what’s the bone of contention in 
this case ?” Satyasaran asked again. “Why 
is that fat man pulling about that girl 
so ?” 

“He has bought the girl, of that old man”, 
the gentleman said, “now the girl does not 
want to go with him. So this scene”. 

Satyasaran could hardly believe his ears. 
“What do yon mean? Bought the girl, 
did you say? Won’t the police arrest him? ” 

The old gentleman made a gesture of 
contempt with his hand, “Thousands of such 
cases happen everyday”, he said. “Who 
informs the police? This fat rascal will 
take away the girl, will keep her for some 
days, and then will sell her to somebody 
else, whenever he wants money for drink. 
To these people, women are no better than 
chattel Tills girl is in for a good beating, 
she is picking up such a row.” 

Satyasaran w as highly excited. “What 
an awful state of affairs !” he cried. “I 
did not know, that such things could happen 
in broad daylight, in any civilized country. 
Ought not we to inform the police ?’* 

“What would be the good of that?” the 
old gentleman asked. “The police would 
arrest this old man and the fat rascal, but 
they would do nothing for the girl Her 
friends and relatives won’t take her in, even 
if she has got any here. Even if they do, 
they themselves will become her persecutors, 
a few days later.” 

Satyasaran kept on saying, ; “But this is 
infamous, sir. One can’t look on quietly and 
do, nothing, Gould nothing be done to save 
, the gjrl'?” . 

The old gentleman laughed. “Of course, 
something could be done, if you oared to do 
'Ifc, Ifpu can buy the girt from that "'“fat 
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Blight be made^M, he old Bian said. ‘‘But if with me. i must return ho 

really iuteud boyiDg her, then please. Would these people wait hei 

iiurry up. Their meetiug is drawing to a difficulty to answer : 

close* it seems. I think they are going to gentleman said. Ion better 
have recourse to their fists.” house is close by. Ask 

It %vas really so. The fat man let out a the girl to come with us, and 
roar like that cf an animal and seizing the You go and 

girl by her hair, lifted her by main force quick as you can. You i 
from the ground. The crowd began to melt lose money to-day, otherwi 
away. Nobody listened to the piteous cries you^liappen to be here just at 
of tile girl ; even the old man, Vvffio had sold Weil, it is not pure loss,” 

her prepared to walk off, with his bundles. i money, t 

Satyasaran could bear no more. He made ^ saved a fel 

his way through the crowd, and pushed worse than death, 
back the fat man, thus releasing the girl. ‘You are young yet”, 

A terrible uproar ensued. Satyasaran's voice gentleman. ‘‘You look at the 
was completely drowned in the turmoil, rosy lenses. We have gro' 
The old gentleman rushed to his help and us, loss is loss. But let’s 
standing by him, he began to explain to the on, it’s no use standing barel 
people in a mixed dialect of Telugu and sun.’^ 

Hindi. The uproar lessened and the girl His flat w^as not very far i 

looked up at Satyasaran, her big eyes full of stood. They arrived there in 
gratitude. Her recent purchaser, too, stared at sight-seers w^ere a bit disapj 
hiim an ugly smile wreathing his puffy face. being able to see this drama 
“What have you told them ?” Satyasaran gradually melted away, 
asked, A few children rushed ou 

“The thing they understand best of all,” rooms, at the advent of these 
he replied. “I told them that this young and gazed at them with wi 
geotieinari from Bengal has taken a great The ladies, too, looked out, 
liking to this girl. If you sell her to him, well closed doors and windows, 
and good. But if you don’t, we will send stood in a corner in a shri 
for the police, you will all be severely The fat man sat down on 
punished, as the 3'OUDg gentleman is related gazed around curiously, Sab 
to the police superintendent.” off almost at once to get the i 

Satyasaran shrank within himself in He took a rickshaw and ra 
dismay. Good Heavens I What a character run for all he was worth. Hi 
had be been given, before so many people, with conflicting thoughts. "W 
But he was prepared to stand all, if he do with this girl? If it hi 
could save the girl thereby. It mattered instead of a girl, the probler 
very little, what this motly crowd thought been much simpler. He con 
<>f bim. as a servant in his hnusA. T 
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female relatives hero, to whom he could 
eDtrnst the giil. He was completely new to 
the place and did not know, whether there 
were any homes here, for such shelterless 
creatures. 

He arrived at his destination and rushed 
indoors. Kamini was a bit surprised to see 
him. Without telling him anything, 
Satyasaran opened his trunk and took out 
two hundred rupees in currency notes. He 
mounted his rickshaw again and was back to 
the scene of action, w’ithin a few minutes 

As he handed the notes to the fat man’ he 
"SJ’feg' fill his teeth, in greedy pleasure. 
8alam, Babu”, be said, and went down the 
stairs, still grinning. Kanakamma looked at 
her deliverer with the frightened gaze of a 
viiid gazelle. What am I to do with her 
now.’' Satyasaran asked the other gentle- 
man. 

“First let us enquire”, be said, “Whether 
she^has any friends or relatives here.” 

The girl, upon enquiry, said that she had 
an aunt living m Kalabasti, she could find 
shelter there for this day. But they were 
very poor, they would not keep her for 
more thp one day. Her uncle was a 
heavy drinker, and he would beat her 
^ I»ot a very desirable shelter for a girl” 
Satyasaran _ said “It would be ‘out of the 
frying pan into the fire’ for her What’ss 
to be done then ?” 

“Let her go there for_ tonight at least”, 
gentleman said, ‘To-morrow we 
would think out something for her. Do you 
know your way to their house, girl?” 

The girl said, she would recognise the 
house, if taken to Kalabasti. “I am comple- 
tely new to the place,” Satyasarn said, 
Since jou have done so much for her do 
a bit more. Let us go and leave her at 
her aunt’s.” 

® hackney carriage and started, 
Kalabasti was not very far off it was but a 
suburb of Rangoon. Reaching that quarter 
they dismissed the cairiage and waj£d 
^“®kamma led the way 

kL® ^ evil-smelling 

Jane. The houses on both sides were of 
wood or tin, not a single brick . and mortar 
one, amongst the lot. The inhaStanfe 
seemed to be all Telugu-speabing; 

Twy stopped, before a tumble-down hut 
roofed over with tin. The master of the 
house happened to be seated oufeide hn a 
broken wooden bedstead. ■ He let , out a 
shout, as he .saw, K^habsmma.' , 


crowd of people rushed out of the hut 
Pointing out a most hideous-looking hag’ 
the girl introduced her to the gentlemen 
her aunt. ' ' 

• her, ^ said Satyasaran, “Whether you 
might stay with them for a day or two.” 

A toi’rent of words in Telugu, poured 
out. After bve minutes of this, the giri 
informed them that her relatives could keen 
her tor two days, but not a day more. But 
she must pay them eight annas for her food. 
oatyasaran handed out the requisite amount 
at once, to the greedy old wmman. “Enough 
for a drink tonight” muttered his companion. 

Satyasaran and the other gentleman 
departed, after assuring the girl again and 
again, that they would certainly come for 
her, at the end of two days. As long as 
they could see her, Kanakamma stood at the 
door of the hut, looking at them with 
frightened, piteous eyes. Satyasaran felt 
pity fcr the poor' girl. , If he could 
have leL her in a better place, he would 
have felt more at ease. But these people 
were a thorough bad lot. Perhaps they had 
already begun to belabour her with firewood. 

Beaching town, they dispensed with the 
carrpge and walked along again. 

^ ‘Can any arrangement be made for her, 
within wo days?’^ he asked his companion. 

: anxiously. 

^ ‘'Certainly he replied. ‘‘Forty eight 
hours should be enough for such a simple 
job. Empires have been built up and over- 
thrown within this time.’^ 

^ ‘^hall I find you at home, in the even- 
ing ? batyasaran asked, “If you say so, 1; 
^all meet you there with Biswaoath Babu. 
Everything will have to be done by you I 
am totally useless in this place, I know 
nothing and nobody.'' 

^ ^ Xbe most important part has already been 
taken by you," laughed the old gentleman, 
mz, providing the money. Are you at 
Biswanath Babuls place ? Do you meaa 
Biswanath Ghosh of the Bank ?" 

1 - Satyasaran ; do you know 

hum ? Ihen there will be no difficuitv. What 
shall I tell him ? 

Tell him," said his companion, “That you 
Cboudhuri. He will understand." 
accompanied Satyasaran to his flat, 
but did not come in. The front door was 
opeUa so he went in, and sat. waiting for 
Biswanath Babu. Kamini brought him a 
cup of strong tea and a, p.late of home-made* 

- Satyasati^n, began to sip his te^. ■' 
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dowly, the sweets looked too repiilsi?e to be ' sional ayahs det 

taken, so he left them alone. ^ eight or ten rape 

Biswanath Bahu came in after a time, ing. You can p 
He threw his ' hat .wioleatly on a think it advisable, 
chair crying oat ‘T am fed np with this life, assure you of I 
I want a bit of rest for my old bones.’’ there as.^iu the h« 

Then he tiiraed to his young guest and asked ^ ‘T think yon 

**My dear boy how did you enjoy yourself ? this opportunity,’ 

Did you like the town ' will get a good ti 

saw very ilttle of it,” Satyasaran u better paid pos 
‘1 got entangled in a nasty business “Then we^ wi 
wliif^h took op all mj time.” from Xalabasti to 

“JTow’s that ?” asked his host Satyasaran “Her relatives mr 
related everything In detail. Having heard soundly by this 
him out patiently, the old man shook his young man, to be 
bead disapprovingly, “no good,” he said. Let these manage 
“Whhy did yon poke your head in this nasty get yourself mixe^ 

business ? These women are accustomed to Satyasaran smi 
be sold as cattle. Beating, too, is no novelty a few minutes, th 
to them. Mow, what do you propose doing departure. They 
with the girl ?” to return to their 

“I want your advice for that,” Satyasaran So they started^ foi 
said,^ “You and Gopal Babu must settle it.” Next morning, 

^ “Gopal Ohondhuri is old. enough to know out to bring K 
this world. He should have given you better aunfs house. T 
counsel What’s the use of throwing away half an hour, in 
good money ? How much have you still lane. At last tliej 

left ? Give it to me or put it in a savings busy, pounding to 
bank, otherwise all the loafers and beggars Catching sight of 
of Eangoon will soon relieve you of it.” panions, she rose 

“I have not got much with me”, Satya- to-^meet them, 

saran said. “I started with one thousand. “She is very 
I have paid for my passage here, and bought said, 
a few necessary things for myself. Then I As soon as the 
spent these two hundred. I think I still come for Kanakair 

have^ about seven hundred with me.” of that house, bu 

^ Kamioi brought in tea for his master at of that lane crowd 
this jooctare. “Leave the money with me/’ Satyasaran with s- 
he said, beginning to eat, “or better put it poor fellow grew i 
in the^ postal savings bank. The less money understood that to 
there is in the house, the better for all The future husband of 
town is a hot bed of thieves.” Kanakamma h 

After finishing his tea, Satyasaran’s host dirty sarse, probac 
started out with him. Very few people, able relative v/hA, 

on foot here, because the rickshaw is mortar. Bat now 

very cheap. So these two, took a rickshaw, hands clean and 

and within five minutes, thej^ Jiad reached orange-coloured ? 
their destination. seen her in. I 

Gopal Babu was waiting for them. He another saree and 
welcomed them cordially, then said, “Fortun“ • wedding present, 
atelj, an opportunity has presented itself. I her hand, 
think, we can dispose of the girl satisfactorily. “One carriage 
Butj'udge for yourselves.” Babu said, “One of 

^^Please tell us/’ ^Satyasaran said eagerly. “Let me go,'’ 
A friend of mine,” the old man said, are indispensable. 
Is on the look out for an ayah for his child, the corner of — th 
But he cannot pay as much as the profes- his tram. 
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Satyasaiaii hailed a passing carriage and 
til three got ioto it They started for the 
town* 

Biswanath Babu w^as seen waiting^ for 
them at the turning of a kae. The carriage 
stopped 'Ts your house here, ?” the girl 
asked. 

Satyasaraii answered that he did not live 
here, but the gentleman in whose house she 
wouid hove to ^vork, here. Kanakamma’s 
face became pale with fear and some other 
emotiom ''Then you won’t keep me with 
you she asked. 

Drops of sweat stood out on Satyasaran's 
brow. So this girl, too, cherished this hope ? 
How was lie to make her understand the 
utter impossibility of such a happening ? 
loriiinateiy, Gopal Babii wm engaged in a 
hot debate with the cabman, and did not 
hear them, otherwise Satyasaran might have 
found himself in an embarassing situation. 

, Somehow he made her understand, that 
as there were no female relatives of his, in 
this town, he did not need any ayah just 
then. So, for the present she would have to 
stay there, to get a training, If in the future, 
some better post offered itself, she could go 
' there, 

Kanakamma remained silent, with sad, 
pensive face. That people bought ayahs with 
hundreds of rupees, for other people, must 
have seemed a bit strange to her. 

Kanaliamma was placed with her new 
master, then Satyasaran and his friends took 
leave. vSatyasaran’s heart was full of pity, 
annoyance and shame. What a frightful mess ! 
Did the girl really cherish this absurd hope ? 
Was she very much disappointed ? The 
more he tried to solve the problem, the more 
intricate it became. Should be ‘see her 
again, or should he avoid her completely in 
future ? But bow could he avoid her ? He 
was her gurdian now and must look after 
her in some way. 

Before Biswaoath left for his olSce that 
day, he told Satyasaran again and again not 
to ba so philanthropic, as he had once been. 
Satyasaran went out that day too, but he 
carefully avoided every placoi where he saw 
more than two people standing together. 

A few days passed off, like this. During 
The; daytime, Satyasaran would go about' ^n' 
search of work, but towards evening, he could 
B'bt^ hdp going , sometimes to, see Eanakamma* 
So the hartowTane saw 'him"- very frequently# 
As soon as "be "would' enter the lane, 
kamma would be ‘ seen' walking: -abduItvMBi;' 




. her two small charges. Her large eyes would 
grow bright with joy on catching sight of 
him and she would walk up rapidly to him^ 
and ask, ‘*Are you all right, sir 
. Her joy would pierce his heart like aa^ 
arrow, he would answer her somehow and 
ask how she was, Thea he would leave in 
a hurry, la trying to save her from sorrow 
he had brought greater sorrow to her perhaps. 
There was no way out of this mess. 

But he had scarcely brought money 
enough to enable him to pass his days in 
idle ease. Of course, his host did not ask 
him for money or alter his treatment of 
Satyasaran in any way, but he himself began 
to feel ashamed of living on the old gentle- 
man for such a length of time. He told 
everyone he knew, in the town, to find some 
sort of work for him. But he soon under- 
stood that it was no easy job he had given 
them. He was a rich man's son and had 
never learnt the art of sycophancy or bribery 
so no job awaited him. He grew tired of 
eating another man’s bread. 

But even that opportunity did not last 
long. Biswanath Baba was called home, he 
had a grown-up daughter to marry ofll He 
called Satyasaran and asked, “Where do you 
want to go? It will be sometime, before I 
am back.” 

‘T shall find a seat in some mess,” Satya- 
saran replied. 

“I know^^ about half a dozen messes,” 
Biswanath said, “I shall see if i can find out 
a decent place for you. The cooking must 
be a bit; good, and the fiat roomy. But any- 
way, you must be prepared to rough it, 
there’s no other way.” 

He soon found a place for Satyasaran to 
live in. But the poor young man was extre- 
mely uncomfortable in his new home. He 
had been accustomed to have a suit of rooms, 
a servant and a motor car to himself. Now” 
he had to live in a small room, with three 
or four strangers. He had to dress here and 
to sleep here. The personal habits of most 
of his fellow-lodgers were repulsive to him, 
besides the flat was very untidy and dirty 
owing to the negligence of the servant At 
first sight, everything seemed so utterly 
hopeless to him, that he nearly turned tail 
• and' fled. ^Bat better' reason Supervening,- he 
sat down in a chair, trying to pacify himself. 

_ In the evening he went out after refusing 
His feel carried him along, almost 
...^/uucohsciously, to the turuing of~th street 
was .seen,* ,m usual, walMug 
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sbou’t wilTi her •^emall -cTaarga As Satyasaraa 
came near her, he noticed that the girl had 
{grown very -thin, her eyes appeared np-* 
naturally , large in her emaciated face. 

Before she could speak, Satyasaran asked 
her, whether she was all right and whether 
■her employers were treating her well 

‘^Yes sir/’ she replied, ‘‘The mistress is 
very kind, but my heart feels heavy within 
me.” 

Satyasaran did nut know, what reply to 
make to this. He stood silent for a few 
minutes, then left, after having told her, his 
•new address. He also told her to com- 
municate with him, if she wanted anything. 

Two or three months passed away, 
Satyasaran ’s position, did not change. 
People advised him to take up some kind 
of business. But where was the capital ? 
-He had only a few hundred rupees with 
him. J^iTothing much would be left to finance 
-any kind of business, after he had taken 
enough from it to meet his own require- 
ments, The few gentlemen, with whom 
Satyasaran had come to live, were quite 
intimate with Biswanath Babii. He had 
requested the manager not to press Satya- 
saran for money, till the youngman got 
some kind of job. He had assured them 
again and again that they wonT lose a 
penny by it. But, though Satyasaran did 
not have to pay for his board and lodging 
ihe money in his trunk steadily dwindled. 
He had^ not learnt the art of doing without 
everything, and there were some expenses 
he could not but incur, in order to keep 
ibis self-respect. 

But his health began to fail. He became 
dispirited and gloomy. He could have 
returned to Calcutta, but no better fate 
awaited him there. Saroja was in very poor 
health and her husband prescribed a trip to 
SwifEerland for her. He did not believe 
Indian doctors would be good enough for a 
girl, whose family could show four deaths 
■.within twenty-four hours. 

Sunday was a day of rest for all the 
members of the lodging-house. Everybody 
;got up rather late. The Babus returned very 
late at Saturday night, after visiting cinemas 
or theatres or card parties and so made up 
for it, by sleeping till ten o’clock next 
morning. The servant, too, was in no hurry 
to get up as he had not to serve tea early. 

But one Sunday, all had to get up ear- 
lier than on weak days. The servant was 
iihe first to wake up and his unearthly yell 


drove sleep out of that quarter. Everyone 
jumped out of bed in alarm to find all the 
tranks gone and the back wiadow wide 
open. 

It was quite evident, what had happened. 
The neighbours, the passers-by and even 
the police soon made their appearance on 
the scene. The poor servant got the first 
dose of their fury, but it was soon evident 
after a few questions had been put to him, 
that he was in no way to blame. He had 
served supper to the boarders at twelve last 
night, and then had gone to sleep. He had 
left the Babas still, talking and cracking 
jokes amongst themselves. The door bet- 
ween the bedrooms and the kitchen 
remained shut always, so he could not have 
gone in again and opened the window for 
thieves to come in. Probably the gentlemen 
had been too tired to shut it at all and 
had fallen asleep leaving it open. 

Most of the stolen goods and the trunks 
with their locks broken, were soon salvaged 
from the back lane. Some costly clothing 
were missing. And needless to say, the 
packet of currency notes in Satyasaran’s 
trunk was completely missing. The other 
youngmen never kept much money with 
them, so their losses were nothing compared 
to his. 

The day passed off somehow amidst hope- 
less gloom. This last stroke of misfortune 
seemed to shrivel up his heart. He took 
nothing but water, the whole day. The 
other members of the lodging-house ate and 
drank as usual, and went out to look after 
their own affairs. 

Satyasaran had become worse than a 
beggar now. A beggar could at least ask 
charity of others, but he could not do even 
that. Death seemed preferable to him. He 
had no friends or relatives here or else- 
where, who would help him with five rupees. 

In the evening, he went out, being unable 
to bear the stuffy atmosphere of the flat any 
more. He walked about aimlessly till it 
became quite dark. But he did not feel the 
least inclination to return home. ‘T shall 
go and look up Kanakamma” he thought 
“she is another unfortunate.” ^ 

It was quite late, .and Eanaka'mnia was 
no longer to be seen in the lane, she had 
■gone in with her charge. Satyasaran went 
up to the flat and asked for her. The master 
of the house was absent and a boy of eight 
or ten years of age went and called Kana- 
kamma at his request. 
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As mon m slie entered, *‘Are you unwell, 
Babu she asked. 

Safyasaran replied in the affirmative 
and also told her the reason of his not 
beinp: well. 

He could derive no benefit thereby, yet 
he could not help teilio^ her. Though he 
bad IK) friends or relatives here, yet he had 
many fVlIotT couotrymen. Yet this girl from 
a far off province, who spoke an alien 
language, seemed much nearer and dearer 
to him, than those persons, 

‘'What will you do now, sir the girl 
asked after a while. 

Satyasaran had not decided. He told 
her so. Then he took his leave, as it would 
not look well, if he stayed too long, talking 
to the ayah. 

Next day he noticed, a change in the 
manners of his fellow boarders. He had been 
here, nearly three months, but had not yet 
paid anything for his board and lodging. TJp 
to this, nobody had taken any exceptions to 
that, and he had been treated as courteously 
as a guest But now everything began to 
change. A man, who had got money in his 
cash-box might be excused and even be 
treated politely even if he did not pay 
.punctualiy. But one, whose coffers are 
known to be empty, had no claim upon 
anybody's forbearance or courtesy. So Satya- 
saran met with neglect first of all, and then 
even insults made their appearance. 

His tea now had no sugar, or if there 
was sugar, there was no milk. While others 
got good helpings of the fish curry only a 
bit of its tail would be left for him. Nobody 
would wash his cast-off clothes and his bed 
would remain unmade for days. 

He began to feel as if he was in a 
prison. Where was he to go, to whom was 
he to turn for help ? He nearly went craxy 
with continual thinking. 

Oae evening, he pushed away his cup 
of cold siigarless tea, after one sip. The 
manager was heard to remark from the next 
room upon this. People, he said, who lived 
upon charity, should not be too fastidious, 
and above all, they should not waste. 

He sat for a while, as if stunned, then 
telling the servant not to cook . for him in 
the evening, he went out He had scarcely 
eaten anything for his breakfast, but he was 
too utterly sick at heart, to remember this. 

He had no money to spend on rickshaws. 
So after two or three hours' continous walking 
about, he began to look about 'for" ‘a 


to rest in. Almost unconsciously, he arrive# 
at the entrance of — th street. Kaoakammar 
was walking about, holding a small child by 
the arm. She advanced to meet him, an# 
asked solicitously after his health. 

Satyasaran replied that he was all right 
Kanakamrna did not believe him. In fact 
it was impossible to believe him, if one* 

looked closely at his face. The girl asked 

again, whether be had taken anything. This 
time, he told her the truth. His legs were 
shaking, owing to exhaustion and vraat of: 

food. “Come sir, let ns go in,’' the girl- 

said, “You can rest a bit then”. 

Satyasaran held back. What would her 
master think, if he went in ? He did not 
know them very well Ivanakamma replied; 
that everybody had gone out, only the small 
children were left in her charge 

Satyasaran felt too tired to argue further.. 
He followed her in obediently and sat down. 
Leaving one of the children to keep bior 
company, Ivanakamma went to the inner 
room, with the smaller child. Satyasaran' 
made no attempt at conversation with the^ 
child, but sat, dumb with misery. 

The girl returned after a while, carrying' 
a plate full of food. She had probably, 
bought them from some eating shop, near 
by. She had also brought tea. Placing ail: 
these before him, she said, “Bat now, Babu”. 

Satyasaran was in real need of food, yet 
before he began, he asked her how she had 
procured them. She had bought them with- 
her own money, the girl replied. Satyasaran* 
then fell to, without farther demur. 

As he was preparing to leave, after 
finishing his dinner, Kanakamma told him to- 
come again on the morrow. She would keep 
food ready for him. Satyasaran hesitated;. 
Perhaps her employers would be angry with 
her, if she brought him in everyday like* 
this. Kanakamma said that the mistress was 
a very good woman, and she would not* 
mind at all. Besides, she was spending her 
own money and they had nothing whatever to- 
do vi?ith it. Satyasaran accepted her invitation 
gladly, as he was heartily sick of the food 
at the lodging-house which was now' being: 
thrown to him as if he were a dog. 

As soon as he returned, he saw that he* 
had done well. The manager had given 
him. seven days' notice. He must, of course,., 
pay them one hundred rupees, on account 
''Af-- Ms,; board "■and lodging. Use ' his personal 
, .Mongipgs ;vvould’ be attached. These^ , of 
not fetch- , more ' than ten ow . 

.. /. 'a. 1... ... I 
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'twelve rapees, the manager took care to' 
inform him* 

Satyasaran escaped oat of the flat, as if 
it was on fira Ho did not return, eren.' to 
asleep, but walked about the whole night 
He rested at roadside shops, or on park 
■premises. 

In the morning, he returned for a change 
of clothing and to have a bath. The Babas 
Imd just finished, tea. Nobody asked him to 
have a cop, and he did not dare to ask for 
'it The manager came and asked, ‘‘What 
about the bill, sir?^’ 

*T am trying to raise some money, 
'Satyasaran said. 

“Tes, try your best/' the manager 
said. “Don’t make us walk the court,” with 
that he left 

Satjasarar/s brain began to feel paralysed. 
What a trick of fate! Slaoy a time, he had 
thrown away one hiiodred rupees on beggars, 
.mi here he was now, on the way to the 
^civil jail, because he could not pay that 
‘Sixm to his creditors. 

Kaaakaniraa was amazed to see his face, 
when he turned up at her place in the 
afternoon. Without asking any questions she 
rushed to bring him food. After he had 
maished eating she asked him whether he 
had been able to procure the money. 

. , Satyasarau replied ia the negative. .No- ■ 
body here, would lend him any money. 
“Vv’rite home”, the girl advised. 

^There’s nobody in my home now”, he 
■replied. 

Kanakamma asked whether the other 
Babus were going to turn him out, 
if he could not pay. 

Satyasaran told her the bitter truth. 
What was the use of hiding it ? After a 
while, he got up and left. He was afraid 
that the girl might incur the displeasure of 
iier employers, on his account Kanakamrna 
■followed him ^ to the door. “Don’t be afraid, 
sir,” she whispered. ‘*You have helped the 
aofortooate and God will help you.” 


" ' ■ , -Satyasaran had very little faith left in 
the mercy of God. He smiled bitterly and 
went down to walk the streets again. Tery 
late at night, he returned home and slept 
the sleep of utter exhaustion on his dirty 
unmade bed. 

Ha iivsed to sleep in the outer room. To- 
wards the small hours of the morning, he 
heard somebody knocking at the door. He 
went and opened the door to find Kanakamma 
standing there. 

Before he could speak, the girl thrust 
a packet of currency notes into his hand, 
saying, “Take this, sir. Fay your creditors, 
then go home. Don’t stay in this wicked 
country/’ 

Satyasaran was dumb with atnazenienh 
How on earth had this girl procured so much 
money, within such a short time ? 

“Where did you get these?” he asked 
Kanakamma.. 

She thought for a moment. Then in her 
broken Hindi, she related to him the history 
of the money. She had sold herself to that 
fat rascal, her former admirer, for this 
money. To-morrow she would have to go 
to him. 

Tears dropped from Satyasaran’s eyes. 
He tried to thrust the money back into her 
hand, saying, “Take them back I cannot 
accept your blood-money.” 

She refused to take it back. She began 
to descend the stairs, saying, “God will look 
after me, sir. Don’t grieve over me.’ 

Leaving Satyasaran, standing like one 
paralysed, she disappeared in the half-light 
of the approaching dawn. For several 
seconds, he could not decide what to do. 
Then he rushed down the stairs and into 
the street. But finding it quite deserted, he 
came back again. Addressing the invisible 
he cried out aloud, “{ accept your sacrifice 
to-day, in order to save myself. But I am 
saving myself only for you. The day will 
come, when I shall bring you back from 
hell, by the sacrifice of that very life”. 
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By Dr. I T. SUNDERLAND 


-|TtE are often told with much assurance 
W that the interests of the Indian people 
are safe, because they are carefaily 
guarded by the British Parliament, especially 
by the Honse of Commons, that splendid 
gronp of 615 men representing the best in- 
telligence and character of the British Isles. 
Of course, such a body of men do not, will 
not, and cannot neglect so grave a respon- 
sibility, so important a part of the Empire, 
as India, or fail to see that the Indian people 
are ruled honorably, eflBciently and justly. 

This sounds assuring. But what are the 
facts ? Does Parliament give careful attention 
to India, or watchfully guard her rights ? Indeed, 
do the majority of the members of Parlia- 
ment know anything more about India than 
a schoolboy, or pay any attention at all to 
Indian affairs, unless there is an insurrection 
or some other form of serious trouble there ? 
How can they ? India is so far away, and 
they are so overwhelmed with matters nearer 
home that must be attended to ! 

■When, at the fag end of a Parliamentary 
session, a day is announced for discussion 
of Indian affairs, what happens? It is the 
signal for everbody to be absent who can 
possibly find an excuse. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his book, 
“The Government of India” (pp. 43 and 
51), says : 

‘Tt must be admitted that Parliament has not 
been a jnst and watchful steward of India. Its 
seats are empty when it has its annual saunter 
through the Indian Budget—Yery few members 
of Parliament have any real knowledge of Indian 
affairs, and there is a deserted House of Commons 
when the Indian Budget is under consideration/’ 

There lies before me, as I write, an ex- 
tended report of the debate on India, in the 
House of Commons. July 17, 1927. Accord- 
ing to the report, there were within call 
when the House was fullest 220 members; 
but never in the Chamber at any one time 
more than fifty ; and the average attendance 
during the debate did not exceed twenty- 
five/ ■ ; i’:- - , , .. ’ . ' ' " 

■ . Writer Mr. ilfje.d Kmnear, M.'R ' : 

- recall thirty lodtaii; Budget 

- House of Commons. Scarcely;. 


drew an audience of fifty members—one- eleventh 
part of the membership. At a recent budget 
debate, when a matter of very great importance 
■was up for discussion, there were present, by 
count, fourteen persons,— thirteen Liberals and 
one Tory. At another, there were twenty present, 
at another, there were three on the Tory side and 
one on the Liberal.” 

In a letter written from London by Mr. 
Lajpat Eai, under date of July 22, 1926, and 
published in Tlie People, of Lahore, August 
15, that eminent Indian publicist says : 

“Nothing proves so forcibly the absurdity and’;, 
the unreality of the British Parliament’s control 
over the Indian government as the spectacle of a 
debate on India in the House of CommOES. I have 
attended several such debates on previous occasions, 
and last night I attended another* Before the 
Under-Secretary of State for India introduced the 
subject of India, the House was full and every- 
thing was lively, almost exciting, although tbeie 
was nothing of any great importance on the tapis. 
But the moment the Under- Secretary for India got 
up, the House emptied. Soon the front benchea 
were entirely unoccupied. Only a very fev/- 
members remained. The whole scene was dull,, 
cold and depressing. The speeches made were- 
equally dull and uninteresting. There was no 
sign of life or interest anywhere.” 

Edward Thompson in his book, “The 
Other Side of the Medal” (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1926, page 13) says : 

“It has long been notorious, and a theme of 
savage comment by Indians, that the Indian Debate 
in the House of Commons has been regarded with 
indifference by the few w^'ho attended and with 
contempt by the many who stayed away. Sir 
Henry Fowler’s noble appeal some years ago that 
eveiy member should consider himself a member 
for India, since India was disfranchised in the 
assembly that controlled her destinies, won a 
spectacular triumph when made : but it has been 
forgotten. Two years ago, a Member of Parlia- 
ment of twenty years’ standing asked a friend of 
mine, *What’s happened to that fellow Gander— 
or some such name, who used to give us so much 
trouble thus showing that it is possible for one 
to be a British Privy Councillor and yet be utterly 
ignorant of the man in India who is our greatest* 
British contemporary,” 

At a large meeting of the British Labor 
Party held in the University Institute, 
London, in January, 19^6, Major Graham 
.-/Pole, ^ ;M. ‘P. described' the interest, or rather 
j/'the doatpletqtlack of interest, the British^ 
^fslnepless guardian of India’s^ 
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interests*’) babitoally shows whenever Indian 
affairs come before it for consideration. He 
declared that whenever ‘Tndia Day” arrives 
and the Indian Budget is discussed there is 
almost invariably a ''thin House of CommonSj 
only barely enough members being present 
to form a quorum, and the few who remain 
for the most part spend their time in 
snoring while the Secretary of State for 
India makes his stereotyped annual^ state- 
ment,” and that only when some “crisis” 
arises, like the 'agitation caused by the 
Partition of Bengal, accompanied by boycott 
and bombs,” or some ‘ extraordinary condition 
of things threatening the loss of India or a 
disturbance of English investments,” do the 
great majority of the House show any more 
interest in India, or the three hundred 
twenty millions of its people, for whom 
Parliament is supposed to be the responsible 
guardians, than if India were a province of 
the moon. 

Let a single other fact of a different 
nature be cited, which shows in a tragic 
manner how closely in touch with Indian 
affairs the British Parliament is. On the 
* 19th of April, 1919, the shocking massacre of 
Amritsar took place, in which British soldiers 
under command of a British general attacked 
a peaceful religious assembly in a public 
park, and shot down in cold blood, killing or 
^ wounding more than 1,000 unarmed men, 
women and children. Did the British Parlia- 
ment the very next day ring with hot pro- 
test and condemnation of the horrible 
transaction ? Not exactly ! It was more than 
seven months before the matter was even 
mentioned in Parliament. More amazing 
than that ! Can it be believed ? More than 
seven months elapsed after the horrible deed 
was done before Parliament even knew what has 
happened ! This makes entirely clear how 
well Parliament guards and watches over 
and protects India. 

Let no one understand the above facts 
and contentions as indicating on the part 
of the writer any want of respect toward 
the British Parliament (the House of 
Commons), which he holds in high esteem 
and honor. He believes that there is in the 
world DO abler legislative body, and none 
more conscientious in the discharge of what 
it conceives to be its duties. 

Bat (and here is the point not to be 
overlooked), even the British Parliament 
cannot perform the impossible, and should not 
be required to try. Its members have moun- 


tains of responsibilities to cany entirely** 
aside from India. Why should those of- 
India be added? With the Scotch members-' 
charged with the duty of guarding the^ 
interests of Scotland, and the Welsh men3berS' 
the interests of Wales, and the members 
representing the counties and cities of 
England the interests of all these, and then, 
beyond the home countries, a great world- 
wide Empire entirely apart from India, — with 
all these pressing matters to look after and 
all these heavy responsibilities to discharge, 
what time or strength can this body of men 
have left, to make themselves intelligent 
about, and therefore be able to superintend 
with any knowledge or justice at all, the 
political economic affairs of the vast Indian 
sub-continent, with a population equal to 
that of all Europe outside of Russia? 

The blame to be put upon these heavily- 
burdened men is not because they falK 
asleep or go out of the House for a little 
needed rest when the time comes for discus- 
sing India-’^a subject so far away, so difficult, 
so enormous, and of which they know, and, 
in the very nature of the case, can know, 
almost nothing. The cause for blame is 
much deeper. 

The guilt (in the eyes of a just God and 
of just men it is^ guilt, and heavy too) which 
rests upon Parliament and upon the whole 
British nation, is that of the Indian situation 
itself. — is that of sebdng the government of 
India, wresting it out of the hands of th& 
Indian people where it rightly belongs, 
placing the stupendous task of carrying it 
oUy in the hands of distant, ignoT'ant, over- 
burdened foreigners, who can no more dis-- 
charge their enormous responsibilities intelli- 
gently and justly than the sun can rise in 
the ivest. 

About the middle of the last century, 
Mr. John Dickinson declared in his book, 
“Government in India Under a Bureaucracy,” 
page 186 (1853): 

“Since India has come under British rule her- 
on p of grief has been filled to the brim, aye, it 
lias been full and running over. The unfortunate' 
Indian people have had their rights of property 
confiscated; their claims on justice and humanity 
trampled under foot ; their inaiiufaeturers, towns,, 
and ^ agriculturists beggared; their excellent 
municipal institutions broken up; their judicial 
security taken away; their morality corrupted;: 
and even their religious cus^-oms violated, by 
what ^ ^ are conventionally called the ‘blessings 

of British rule’ Parliament eases its conscience 

regarding these tyrannies and wrongs in India by 
exhorting those that govern there to govern pater- 
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aally. jtist as Issac Waiton exhorts liis aogier. In 
kookloj? a worm., to handle him as if ‘he loved 
Mm*’ ” 

Such is affirmed by an Eoglish historian 
to have been British role in India at the 
middle of the last oeotory. Tfae^ Indian 
people deolare that there has been little or 
no real iniprovenient since* A few more 
offices or salaried positions are grudgingly 
assigned them ; but they are given no more 
power or authority in the management of 
the Government of their own country, and 
their treatment by the British officials is 
actually more haughty and more humiliat- 
ing than it was when John Dickinson wrote, 
i:.s to Pariiaraeiit, it is widely claimed by 
those who have fullest knowledge of the 
past and the present that this British legisla- 
tive body actually knows less about India 
to-day and takes less interest in its affairs 
than at any time in the past. 

Ramsay MacDonald says there is actually 
Jess Parliamentary control of the Indian 
administration now than there was in the 
-days of the Bast India Company * 

It should not for a moment be forgotten 
that the extremely conservative House of 
Lords is a part of Parliament, that ' it is less 
Intelligent concerning India than even the 
House of Commons, that it is constantly and 
notoriously opposed to liberal measures for 
India and favourable to those that are 
oppressive, that it openly sympathised with 
the ultra- tyrannical Rowlett Acts of 1919 
■and that it actually defended and commended 
General Dyer for his horrible Amritsar 
massacre. Think of claiming before the world 
that such a body, which has to some degree 
veto power over legislation by the House of 
Commons, is a careful guardian of the 
interests of the Indian people! 

One cause alone, even if there were no 
-other, makes it absolutely impossible, in the 
very nature of the case, for the British 
Parliament to guard the interests of India 
with e^^en an approximation of wisdom and 
justice, I refer to the fact that Pariiament 
<jontains not a single representative of India. 

^ Suppose New York or Massachusetts, or 
or Louisiana, or California were 
■''laltoed.to send •no representatives to the 
^ United States Congress in Washington, could 
wholly pnre'pr'esented State depend 
, having ^ its; interests _ properly , guarded’?' 
Suppose London, or Lancashire or Yorkshire 
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or Wales or Scotland were not allowed 
to send a single representative to the British 
Parliament, could any one of those great 
constituencies be convinced that its interests 
would be safe? 

How then about India ? — n nation in a far 
distant part of the earth, which has a popula- 
tion nearly three times as great as that of 
the entire United States and more than seven 
times as numerous as that of the British 
Isles, and of whose languages, customs, 
civilization and needs, the British Parliament 
is almost absolutely ignorant. 

It is astonishing how little knowledge of 
India seems to be possessed by many of even 
the most eminent members of Parliament. 

It is the commonest thing to find distinguished 
members of both Houses condescendingly 
referring to the Indian people as if they had 
no culture and no civilization. I find even 
Mr. Balfour, who is accounted a man of 
exceptional iDtelligence, actually insulting the 
Indian people by writing and speaking of 
them, not once, but again and again, and 
habitually, as if they were barbarians requir- 
ing to be civilized by Britain. 

Is it anylhiog less than lunacy to believe 
that an English legislative body, many of 
whose most conspicuous leaders are so 
ignorant of India, and which does not contain 
a single representative of that great and 
distant nation, can intelligently and justly 
guard its interests, — even if we assume every 
legislators to be actuated by the most gener- 
ous, honorable and altruistic motives? 

Is it said that India does have one 
representative, if not in the British Parlia- 
ment, at least in the British government in 
London, and near enough to Parliament so 
that his voice may occasionally be heard 
there ? I mean the Secretary of State for 
India. 

^ The reply is clear. Even if we grant that 
this official is a representative of India, 
what is one, under such conditions ? 
hundred would be utterly inadequate 
to represent a country so enormous as India, 
and interests so vast as hers. But it is not 
true that in the Secretary of State India has 
even one representative. That eminent 
official is not an Indian but an Englishman, 

He may never have been in India ; probably 
he has not. Tery likely he does not know a 
single Indian language. Most Secretaries of 
State ;do not Eurthermore, (what is vital), 
:j$-;not'ehosen;by India, but by^ England;, ■>„ . 

India’s represenktive at < •'* 
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“How many persons in England know*’ 
anything about Indfaj or can afford time to think 
about her ? I doubt if one per cent, of the British- 
people gives to India a thought from year’s end 
to year’s end.” 

Dr. T. H. Rutherford, M. P., says the 
British people ‘are never even consulted’^ 
about Indiau affairs.’^ 

The truth is the whole claim or idea, so- 
widely entertained in the world, that io the 
British PaTliament the Indian people have 
an intelligent, careful ever-solicitoiis and 
safe-guardiao of their rights and interests, 
is a pure fiction. There is not a fact to 
support it India has no such guardian ; 
and she can ham none 'until she becomes 
free and is theiefore able to guard and 
protect herself. 

Said Thooias Jeffersous: 

“The people of every country are the only 
safe-guardians of their own rights,” 

[ This article is a chapter of the anihor^s- 
forthcoming work, ''India's Case for 
Freedomii \ 


all, but Plngland’s. He never Js, or can be,' 
anything more than, a make-believe represen-^ 
tative of India, because he is not appointed 
or even credentialed by the Indian people ; 
just as no man can be a real representative 
’of a business firm or corporation who is 
not chosen or appointed or credentiaied by 
that business firm or corporation. To be 
sure, he is one of the men who dominate 
and cuiitroi the Indian people, but that is 
not because he is their representative, or 
has any right to control them, but because 
he is their master, put over them by Britain, 
without their having any part in the 
matter. 

Is it said that even if Parliament fails, 
the English people themselves will not fail ? 
They are a great liberty loving and just 
nation, and may be depended on in some way, 
through Parliament or otherwise, to see to 
it that India’s interests are carefully pro- 
tected. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the eminent English 
publicist, who knows both England and India 
as well as any man, answers with the 
cpiestion : 


* “Modem India : Its Problems and TheiD 
Solution.” Introduction, p. xi. (1927). 
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B efore leaving Germany early in 1926, 
I had the privilege of visiting some 
Secondary Schools in Berlin and its 
neighbourhood during one whole winter 

with the kind permission of the Prussian 
Minister of Education. I had also visited a 
number of Primary Schools for boys and 
girls in Prussia and elsewhere, and attended 
teachers Conferences and meetings of 
Students’ Unions in connexion with Secondary 
Schools on several occasions. And, besides 
seeing the various classes of schools actually 
at work there, I had further interested myself 
in the theoretical side of the school reform 
movement initiated in Germany after the 
War, by reading a fairly comprehensive 
volume of literature on the subject. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the following pages 


dealing with the salient features of this 
movement in Prussia, from which technicali- 
ties and minute details have been excluded 
as far as possible, may not be quite unwel- 
come to those who are interested in school- 
work in that country. 

Before the new regulations came into 
force, ^ the Secondary Schools in Prussia used 
principally to supply to the various 
Universities and technical Colleges recruitp 
for those of the higher professions which 
presupposed a university education. But 
according to the new regulations, even would- 
be primary school teachers have got to pass 
the final examination of a Secondary School, 
before they can^ join one of the three peda- 
gogical academies that have recently been 
set up for their professional training. The 
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Secondary Schools have thus got the whole 
burden of public iostraction in the land 
thrown on their shoulders. 

The new* ministerial regulations comprise 
all. the higher schools within 'one single 
system complete io itself. They go under 
tile general name of ‘hinity schools,” because 
they are all run on the same principles. 
The lower forms of the ‘‘unity school” 
constitute the so-called elementary Ground 
School, where the child has to stay for four 
years and from where he may afterwards go 
to a higher or a middle school. Again, the 
child may also begin direct in an elementary 
school, of which the first four years are 
identical with, the ground school ; and, after 
staying there for seven years, be may go on 
to a higher or Secondary School. Thus we 
see that in this system the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools and the university 
are all organically united. 

Five pivotal subjects are common to, and 
are compulsorily taught in, all kinds of 
secondary schools; and, as a rule, the greatest 
attention is focussed on them. By this means 
it is sought to maintain the unity of German 
culture. These common subjects which form 
i the nucleus of instruction in all secondary 
schools help to unite these amongst them- 
selves on the one hand, and to link them 
with the elementary schools on the other. 

In addition to teaching these common 
subjects, the various kinds of secondary 
schools have also got to make special arrange- 
ments for those other subjects that distin- 
guish them one from another. 

The school curriculum is drawn up from 
year to year by the teachers’ union con- 
cerned in the light of the directions received 
from the authorities. But there is no absolute 
standard for this. In drawing up tlie curri- 
culum for any particular year, the special 
tastes and capacities of the teachers as well 
as of their pupils are always taken into 
consideration. What cannot be got through 
in one year is left over for the next. 

The great aim of all instruction in German 
schools is to inculcate upon the minds of 
the pupils the traditions of German culture. 
This purpose is mainly served by the five 
subjects referred to above. They are: Religion, 
German, Civic Rights, History and Geography. 
Equally compulsory for all schools are also 
Ehysioal /Exercise ' and . the following ■'art- 
subjects, a, , g. “ Music, DraMng .and 
Aesthetics, - ■ v 

The instruchtio that imparled 


to be fairly comprehensive, undue stress on 
any particular subject being avoided as far 
as possible. Nevertheless concentration on 
any one problem with a view to its satisfac- 
tory solution is also encouraged. And an 
ideal goal for this purpose is furnished by 
the traditions of German culture, which are 
the same for all schools. But the different 
kinds of secondary schools aim at different 
results, and the grouping of their subjects 
also is consequently difi'erent io essentials, 
as also are the problems on which they each 
of them concentrate. This variegated character 
of the Secondary Schools therefore makes it g 
imperative that it should be carefully 
considered as to how the principle of con- 
centration may be in each individual case 
suitably adapted. Since a good comprehensive 
education aims at a harmonious development 
of the personality of the pupil, it necessarily 
includes education on national lines, civic 
rights, development of the aesthetic tastes 
and of philosophical insight. All these things 
go beyond the scope of special individual 
subjects and yet do not interfere with the 
legitimate function of any of them. An 
attempt to divide the subjects into a number 
of watertight compartments and then to 
supply ideas that run counter to each other 
through the teachers of the various subjects 
separately, defeats the end of all instruction, 
burdens the so 1 of the student, and weakens 
the unity of will and purpose in the 
teachers. 

As a matter of fact, the most out- 
standing things about the post-war re- 
forms in German Schools are (1) the 
emphasis that is laid upon the principle of 
concentration, (2) the introduction of practi- 
cal lessons, and (3) the place given to manual 
skiil as a means of acquiring intellectual 
knowledge. And it is in pnrsii.inc 0 of these 
very principles that the old preparatory 
school has been abolished and the ground- 
school established in its place (see below). 

In drawing up the cumculum of any 
particular subject, the teachers who have 
been specially trained to teach that subject 
have got the decisive voice. All teachers 
taking a certain class in any given year have 
to meet and exchange opinions frequently, 
whilet teachers engaged on teaching the 
same subject in different classes at the sarnie 
period make it a point to attend each other’s 
lessons and then compare notes to the 
, of all concerned. 

xu/zEwylfesson, ttjiat is given fiasco be ^ : 
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praofical lesson”. ' This simply means that, 
the teacher mnst on no accooot look opon 
the mere transmission of stuff as the sole^ 
object of his lessons, but must always stop 
to consider what particular qualities of the 
student may be developed and strengthened 
by them. And special stress should be laid 
on the development of the powmr of indepen* 
dent judg-menh feeling, iniagination and will- 
force. One of the first principles of practical 
instruction is to look upon the whole class 
as a band of collaborators working together on 
a basis of give and take. 

The duty of the teacher is simply to 
direct, and the scholars are expected to use 
their comraon sense in turning that guidance 
to account by taking up independent lines 
of work and investigation according to their 
respective tastes and capabilities. In the 
ministerial enactment upon this subject it is 
stated : “Tlie first and the great task of 
practical instruction is to bridge the gulf 
which exists between the acquisition of. 
lAefinite knowledge (without which no higher 
tiuteliectaal work is possible) and the ac- 
Hjoiaition of the capacity for independent 
^work (without which mere knowledge is 
ffruitlaaa).” 

Manual skill, imagination, initiative^ and 
^ the powmr .of expression have to be promoted 
.<and encouraged by degrees by setting suitable 
? tasks to be done at home and also by means 
iOf instructions imparted in the class. The 
f scholars must be made to feel that they 
Horm a fellowship of workers and should 
even set tasks for themselves from time to 
time. The tasks which the scholars set 
themselves of their own accord, if properly 
pided, may be made to yield as useful and 
important results as the usual routing work 
gone through at school does. In order that 
such tasks may produce the maximum result, 
they most be done systematically. PJven in 
primary schools children are to be encoura- 
ged to practise this wholesome exercise as far 
as practi Cable- 

All the compulsory work to be done by 
the boys in the class must grow organically 
out of tie lessons given by the teachers, 
and the idea is to make as many of these 
lessons as possible fruitful for all the scholars 
by thoroughly discussing them with the 
whole class. 

Any written work done by the pupils in 
The class should be judged as a whole ; and 
when an expression of opinion is made about 
it by the teacher in writing, its merits as 


well as its defects should be pointed out. An 
expression of opinion in the shape of a mere 
mechanical enumeration of errors should be 
always avoided. Such dictionaries and 
reference books as are allowed for the pre- 
paration of written home-tasks, should also 
be allowed when an exercise is given to 
be done in the class. 

In Secondary Schools consisting of nine 
classes, the students of the three top classes 
are permitted to go in for some optional 
subjects and also to take part in the work 
of the students’ literary unions. But parti- 
cipation in the work of these unions is 
purely voluntary. There may be unions for 
ail subjects, not even Philosophy being 
excluded. And it is the students themselves 
who choose which of these unions they are 
going to join. Two hours in the week are 
set apart for the work of each one of these 
unions; and its deliberations are conducted 
under the competent guidance of a trained 
teacher. 

In addition to looking after these students’ 
unions, the teachers have also got to attend 
conferences of their own, which, too, are 
held subject by subject. In these confer- 
ences they not only discuss the methods of 
instruction to be followed but also decide 
on the stuff to be taught. The ciirriculum 
of the whole school is also given a definite 
shape in these meetings. And teachers of the 
same subject are required to attend each 
other’s lessons as hearers from time to time. 

Then there are also associations of teachers 
who happen to teach the different subjects 
in one and the same class in any given 
year. These associations are very important. 
Apart from other considerations, a proper 
assessment of the merits of the students 
from the standpoint of all the subjects, indi- 
vidually and collectively, can only be m.ade 
here. The teachers of these associations 
also have got to attend each other’s classes 
as in the above case. 

The school curriculum consists of the 
following subjects ; — 

A. For higher schools of all denominations. 

1. Subjects that form the nucleus of all 
instruction, e.g, Religion, German, Civic 
Rights, History and Geography. 

.2. Art-subjects :---Musie, Drawing and 
Aesthetics (also needle- work for girls). 

3. Physical Exercise. 

All these subjects under 1, 2 & 3 are 
compulsory for each individual pupil, mala or 
female. 
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B. fur different kiiuls of liiglier schools for 
boys, e.g., 

(i) OyraoriJ^iiim or Oramiiiar School: — 
Latm, (-^reel\ Prencb, Bloglish, Mathematics, 
PhysicH, Chemistry, Biology, and Hebrew 
(the last named being optional), 

(il) Eealgymnasinra or German Secondary 
School for modern languages. There are two 
types of this school, 

Tho older type teaches : — Latin^ French, 
English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology,^ and Spanish ( the last one is 
optional). 

And the reformed type teaches '.—'French, 
Latin,. English, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Spanish ( the last one being 
optional^ 

The difference between these" two types 
of schools is that while the former teaches 
Latin for nine years, French for seven years, 
and English for six years, the latter teaches 
french for nine years, Litin for six years 
and English for four years only. 

(iii) Oberrealschale or German Secondary 
School for the sciences : french, English, 
Mathematies, Physics, Ckemisiry, Biology, 
Latin and Spanish (the last two being 
optional). 

The schools tinder (iii) may at their 
option replace french or English by some 
other modern civilized language. 

The new creations of the post-war reforms 
are 

(iv) Deutsche Oberschule or the German 

Upper School, where Religion, German, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, Drawing and Music are the compul- 
sory subjects, which every scholar aftendiag the 
school has got to study. Besides, the Science 
0! Civic Rights, Aesthetics and introduction to 
Philosophy are to be taken up either as 
independent subjects or as ancillary to other 
subjects in the curriculum. Add to this two 
modern foreign languages which a scholar 
must read if he wants to take the leaving- 
certificate, although only one of them is 
taught as a compulsory subject at school 
The characteristic subjects of the German 
Upper School 'History, Geography, and 
the foreign language for which the scholar 
.enters, firsL ' "" ' ' . 

(v) The Aufbausohule or the Upbuilding 
School, which has now taken the place of the 
defunct , seminaries ’ ^ for" > training-' man‘^'’'-attd 
women teachers fpr elementary sehoblsv 
pupite''€)f the Primary' ’4choolsvalso;r-lt#''tel^'' 
their leaving certificates from 


having put in seven years at primary schools, 
they may join the Aofbauschiile, if found fit 
for it, where they will have to stay for six 
years more before they can take the school- 
leaving certificate. Ihe Anfbaiischiile has 
the same object in view as the Oberrealschule 
or the Deutsche Oberschule. 

The subjects italicised in the above 
paragraphs are the characteristic subjects 
(forming the distinguishing features) of the 
various schools concerned. It should be 
noted here that the study of all the languages 
is not taken op simultaneously by any 
scholar. And all instruction is, of aonrse, 
imparted through the medium of German. 

A German child has to go to school at the 
age of six. He spends four years at the so- 
calied Ground-school and then goes on to 
one of the secondary schools, where be stays 
for nine years more ; so that by the time he 
leaves school, he is nineteen years old 
(provided of course there has been 
no break in his studies). 

Corresponding to the boys* schools there 
are also secondary schools for girls. Their 
general appellation is Lyzeum (a word of 
Greek origin which eventually came to mean 
a teaching-place). They have almost the 
same curriculum as the corresponding 
boys’ schools ; only they put in a lesser 
miniber of actual working hours at 
school on hygienic grounds, and supplement 
their usual course by such items as needle- 
work and house- wifery etc, which are so 
essential to women. 

In these higher schools tuition fees are 
charged according to the following rates : — 

Parents whose annual income does not 
exceed 2500 M. are charged no fees at all 
for the schooling of their children. 

For an annual income of from 2500 3300 
M. the monthly school fee is TVs M. for the 
first child and 3% M. for the second child, 
while the other children are taught free. 

Parents enjoying an annual income of 
from 3300-5000 M. have to pay 11 Vi M. for 
the first child, and 7V2 M. for the second 
child, and the rest are taught free. 

For annual incomes above 5000 M. the 
rate is 15 M. for the first child, 11 Vi M. for 
the second and TVa M. for the third, the 
other children being allowed to read free of 
■' all 'charges. ' ' • 

Twenty German Marks are equivalent to 
. hue' English pound*,,.; .. ■ 

.,^re Jor Berlin, and^ its anburies. 

‘ andvi country’' 'districts charge 
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should there be aoj oocasioa for doiag 
'so.'’ ■, 

This detailed leading certificate is a post- 
war institution. Before the Revolution of 
1918 it used to consist of a few words only. 
But now, as we have seen above, it almost 
amounts to a short essay on the candidate 
in question. 

The examination continues to be both 
oral and written as before. Bat to it is 
now added another examination in sports 
and gymnastics. Another departure from the 
old regulations is that a scholar, having 
failed once in the school certificate examioa- 
tioa, may take his chance again after one 
year, and not after six months as heretofore. 
(The latest ministerial regulations to hand 
allow an iinsucoessful candidate to take his 
examination again after six months also). 
Besides, the candidate may, under the nevw 
regulations, submit a thesis, which he has 
prepared at home in the course of the year 
on some phase or aspect of one of tbo 
subjects in which he is going to be examined, 
whereupon he will be exempted from the 
compulsory written examination in the same 
subject or iu some kindred subject at his 
choice. 

Compulsory written papers for all secon- 
dary schools for boys and girls are a 
German essay and Mathematics. 

Add to this 

(a) for Grammar Schools, two translation 
papers— one from Latin and the other from 
Greek— into German. Under the old regu- 
lations the candidates were required to tran- 
slate from German into Latin, which was, of 
course, a more difficult task. Besides those 
who want to be examined in Hebrew have 
to translate into German a comparatively 
simple paragraph from the old Testament 
and write grammatical notes thereon. 

(b) for Realgymnasiums or Grerman 
Secondary Schools for modern languages, a 
French paper and an English paper. Here 
candidates are always given the option of 
substituting the English paper by a paper on 
translation only, from Latin or English into 
German. 

(c) for Oberrealschule or German Secondary 
School for the sciences, a paper on one of 
the two^ modern foreign languages (French 
or English) according to the choice of the 
candidate and a paper on one of the natural 
sciences, e.g, Chemistry, Physics, or Biology, 
also at the candidate's choice. Before the 


fees on a lov/er scale. Bat State Schools 
throughout the rest of Germany have nearly 
the same rates. In most primary schools 
there are arrangements for the free distribu- 
tion of milk and hot breakfast to the 
children. In secondary schools such arrange- 
ments exist only for the poorer students. And 
I have seen warm milk being sold by the 
authorities of some secondary schools in 
Berlin to their poorer students during the 
pause between two lessons at less than the 
market price. Funds are supplied for this 
purpose either by the State or by the muni- 
cipalities of the towns cuncerned, and 
occasionally donations are also received from 
rich people. In primary schools there are 
also arrangements for free warm baths 
(douche) for the poorer children, who huve 
no such opportunities in their own homes. 

The pre-war regulations for the school 
certificate examination (which is usually 
taken after a stay of nine years in the 
secondary school) had to be recast in con- 
formity with the new ministerial enactments 
in regard to school reform. Personality and 
individual likings of the candidate in respect 
of the principal divisions of the examination 
must be taken into account. A remaik on 
his religious creed may be entered in the 
leaving certificate only at the express request 
of the candidate. ‘‘The teacheis of the top 
most class put together their opinion of each 
individual scholar. This statement of opinion 
should not only show the development of 
the intellectual powders and all the good and 
bad points in the character of the scholar, 
and through light upon his capacity for in- 
dependent intellectual work, but should also 
contain, as a rule, all that is likely to be of 
any practical value in forming a correct 
estimate of him. In doing so, the develop- 
ment of tastes, the power of observation, the 
clearness of understanding, the inventive 
faculty, imagination, the power of judgment, 
the capacity for describing a thing, and so 
on are as much to be taken into account 
as his special talents and particular activities 
in the difiereot spheres of life in and out 
of school, liis share in the work of the 
students' organizations and the success 
attained therein, noteworthy achievements in 
sporte and gymnastics, the extent of his 
participation in the youth movement and 
other things of a like nature. Furthermore, 
internal and external hindrances, domestic 
situation, pecuniary circumstances, the condi- 
tion of health eta, are also to be considered. 
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go to the university* or to a high technical 
coliege or even enter some suitable profession. 
In tlie event of his failing to obtain this 
certificate, he will have to seek re-admission 
to the same class and take his chance again 
after six months. 

The D3iDisterial directions recommend that 
the oral examination should be held chiefly 
in such subjects only as are likely to afford 
the candidate an opportunity to "'display his 
special ability/' and not in subjects in which 
he is likely to fare badly. Besides, every 
candidate should be examined orally in as 
few subjects as possible. And the oral exa- 
mination should on no account consist of a 
mere string of isolated questions and answers; 
while a mere reproduction from memory of 
things that have been learnt by heart is to be 
sternly repressed. On the contrary, each 
student is to be called upon to speak on one 
or more topics in a connected and systematic 
way in the form of a discourse ; and, in doing 
so, he should be given sufficient time to 
arrange his thoughts before he begins to 
speak. Briefly, the oral examination is to be 
a kind of lecture by the candidate on a subject 
or subjects in which he feels quite in his 
element. 


. . .ft ' 


POBT-WIK EEIORMS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 


School, which is only a further development 
of the ground school and consists of 
six standards, By effecting the 
necessary alterations in the cnrricnlnm and 
by making simoltaneous arrangements for 
imparting instruction in the different subjects 
of the Secondary Schools also, the Middle 
School may further be in a position to prepare 
students for the Secondary Schools as well 
without negiecting its own legitimate duties” 

After having been at the Ground School 
for four years, the child comes to the Middle 
School, where ho then stays for six years. 
Therefore, when a child does not go farther 
than the Middle School, he has been under 
instruction altogether for fen years. Here the 
child has to pay a school- fee of 5 Marks per 
month if the annual income of his parents is 
5000 M. or more. The second child of the 
same parents is charged 3% M., the third 
2 V 2 M. and the fourth is taught free of all 
charges. When the parents’ income is M, 
3300-5000 the first child pays S% M, the 
second 2 V 2 M. and the others are taught free. 
For an income between M. 2500 and 3300, 
the first two children pay M. 2V2 and M. Ifi 
respectively, while the rest go free. Parents 
whose incomes are under M, 2500 have to pay 
nothing for the education of their children. 
(20 Marks '=£!). The State and the muni- 
cipalities concerned pay for the children 
that are taught free in all the above cases. 

In the Middle School, ordinarily one 
foreign language is taught as compulsory. 
But from the third or the fourth class on- 
wards, the children may, if they so desire, 
take up another foreign language. French is 
the compulsory foreign language taught in 
most Middle Schools, 

In the ministerial decree there are five 
different plans for the Middle School. Plan 
1. (vs^hieh is the general curriculum for 
boys) contains, in addition to instructions 
in the elementary school-subjects and foreign 
languages, also courses in book-keeping, 
handicraft, gardening and shorthand (the 
last three subjects are also taught in Secon- 
dary Schools outside of their ordinary 
courses of studj). This plan is of a piece 
with Plan III which is the general curriculum 
for girls. But here there is an additional 
course in house-keeping also. Plans II and 
ly supply courses of study for boys and girls 
with a special eye to their future calling. 

The requirements of the first three classes 
of the Middle Schools are essentially identi- 
cal in all the plans. In the first three 


classes the subjects ‘Trade, traffic and indus- 
try” are given some prominence iu Plan II 
(for boys) and a course of type- writing is 
added to the curriculum. In plan IV (for 
girls) instead of instructions calculated to 
prepare scholars for industrial careers a 
course of training in hygiene (with special 
reference to nursing and child welfare) has 
been introduced. There is a course in house- 
wifery also. 

Plan V (ie. curriculum for Middle 
Schools preparing scholars for Secondary 
Schools) omits altogether the subjects that 
are specially designed to provide for com- 
mercial teaching, house-keeping and humani- 
tarian work generally. 

It may be noted here that before the 
Revolution of 1918, there were only two 
kinds of Middle Schools, one for girls and 
the other for boys, instead of five as now ; 
and only one foreign language used to be 
taught instead of two as at present. Much 
more stress is now kid upon those subjects 
that prepare a young man or woman for a 
practical career. 

Concerning the methods of instruction, 
the Reforms demand here, as in all other cases, 
that the lessons should be practical ones and 
that the learners should be encouraged to 
concentrate on some definite goal from the 
very start. The schools should not be a 
party to the mere memorizing by the 
students of all sorts of undigested materials, ' 
but should try to assist the scholars to a 
practical understanding of the various sub- 
subjects and problems handled. It is, of course, 
obvious that on account of their young age 
and very limited intellectual capacity, the 
idea of concentration cannot be kept as 
much to the fore in the case of the Middle 
School children as io that of the higher 
classes of Secondary Schools. As elsewhere 
the teachers of Middle Schools meet in 
committees and conferences at regular inter- 
vals in order to discuss, deliberate and take 
their dicisions on all matters relating to 
class- work. 

After the War reductions io the teaching 
staff had to be effected for reasons of 
economy, and lessons in handwriting were 
done away with in consequence. Before 
the Revolution of 1918, lessons in handwriting 
were compulsory in all Secondary Schools 
from the sexta up to the quarta, that is to 
say, for three years (see below). The number 
of hours for Latin has also been curtailed in 
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some Secondary Schools on the same ground 
of economy. 

There are also some higher secondary 
Schools, irhich do not lead up to the Jschool 
certificate examination, and cannot, therefore, 
ffiialify students for the university or the 
high techaical colleges, but give them a 
training for subordinate ministerial positions 
only. These schools have got a nine-year 
course ; that is to say, the pupils are taught 
here op to the standard of the fourth class 
(counting from the top) of a regular secondary 
school 8a a student on leaving a secondary 
school of this incomplete type, may go over 
to a regular secondary school and stay there 
for four years more, when he will be eligi- 
ble for entrance into the University or the 
high technical colleges. 

The classes of a German Secondary 
School are :-~-Sexta (6), (Quinta (5), Quarta (4\ 
Untertertia {junior 3), Oberteitia (senior 3), 
TJntersebunda (junior 2), Obersekunda 
{senior 2\ Unterprima (junior 1), Oberprima 
(senior 1). 

In Germany a child goes to school at six 
and puts in four years at the Ground School 
and nine years at the Secondary School So 
that by the time he has taken the school 
ceitificate examination, of course, in the 
usual course without any break in his career, 
he is exactly nineteen years old. Before 
the Kevolutioo he could leave school at 
eighteen, because Prussia had then a kind of 
preparatory school with a three-year course 
in place of the Ground School of to day. 

The Piumaey School 

The Primary School has got eight classes. 
Ifo fees are charged. A child begins to 
attend the Primary School when he is six 
years old. The first four years form the 
so-calkcl Ground School, tthick every child 
must attend, unless he is physically' unfit. 
The Ground School is thus the first school 
which ^ every child has got to attend and 
which is, of course, the same for all children 
irrespective of their birth and social standing. 
The child who takes the full course of a 
primary school is fourteen when he leaves 
it- But he may. also leave it at the age of 
ton, ^ and go to the Secondary School or to 
tb#*-''S|i4dle SchooL , 

It is of supreme importance that here Also 
the ehiWieA not learn- mechaniicallyThu^ 
should ■ be made 

lessons and digest and’ 'imWmf 


means of practical illustrations wdiatever 
work they might do under the guidance of 
the teachers. 

The idiom which the child daily hears 
in his home should not be altogether ignored 
by the teachers of the primary school (Sames, 
pratical observations of nature and manual 
activities (e. g. forming figures io plasticine 
or clay, putting together of small sticks or 
rods, making coloured drawing, carving etc.) 
should be resorted to by way of illustrating 
the lessons and stimulating the child’s interest 
in them. 

The subjects in which instructions are 
given in the Ground School are Religion, 
Geography of the child’s home district, 
German language, Arithmetic, Drawing, Music 
and Gymnastics, and for the girls, during the 
last two years of their Ground School life, 
ncedie-work also. 

When the child first comes to school, all 
these subjects are not taken up one after 
another in keeping with any cut and dried 
time-table, but he is always treated to a 
comprehensive lesson covering all of them 
rather freely. And the aim of the first course 
of lessons is to give the child some definite 
ideas and informations about his own 
country. Absolutely no home- tasks are set 
to the child at this stage. 

The last four years of the Primary School 
are devoted to preparing apprentices for an 
active practical life and for the professional 
schools. Simultaneously arrangements are 
also made for giving the necessary training 
to those who may prefer to go up to the 
Aufbauschale (see above). 

Plere also the teachers strictly follow the 
fundamental principles of practical teaching. 
The employment of the hand is very im- 
portant on the part of the pupils. Sketches, 
drawings, educational appliances eta, (especial- 
ly those necessary for elucidating the idea 
of vacuum and teaching geography and the 
natural sciences) are provided, made directly by 
the pupils, who are also encouraged to con- 
duct independent experiments in the natural 
sciences and to make their own collections 
of interesting iiiaterials relating to the science 
subjects they study. Animals and plants 
are collected and carefully studied in terra- 
riums, aquariums, inseotariums and school- 
gardens. Lessons are given on the handi- 
crafts, needle-work and on , house-keeping. 

Y||A4ng ^ ,expn,tsio'pp,' - i:^ust iakO' ,, ipiace 

aIw Wraisteriil re- 
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is done for hygiene, social ptorision, and 
improvement of social standard he will do 
wise not to think about the village of the , 
“inadmissibles” under the smoke of 
Amsterdam (Do not inadmissible and un- 
touchable have some affinity of sound?) and 
about the thousands of slums in the capital, 
the "traps” of the sonteneurs in Rotterdam, 
the hidden darknesses of the practice of 
abortion and the terrors of vivisection, done 
by specialists, hardened by countless experi- 
ments. He should not think about the 
vegetative existence of the tens of thousands 


of unemployed, the starvation of the children 
in Dcente, the transport of beef-cattle, and 
about many other unsavoury sides of our 
“civilisatibn.’' 

Above all, however, let him never think 
about the aimless, senseless toil through the 
desert, into which the existence of millions 
of workmen has developed, without philoso- 
phical, religious or social ideas. The desert 
in which the only oases consist in the 
coarsest form of sensual pleasure and sport, 
and the dope through dance or the sensation- 
al film. 


LORD OXFORD ; MAN OF AFFAIRS AS MAN OF LETTERS 

By Pmf. BIWAN CHAND EAEMA, ka. 


f O one has done more than Lord Morley 
to combat the heresy that a man of 
letters cannot be a man of affiiirs. It 
has now been established beyond doubt that 
a predilection for literature does not unfit 
a man for participation in active affairs. On 
the other hand, -we find that men who have 
a bent for literature and fine arts are taking 
an active interest in shaping the destinies of 
their countries. Dr. Hauptmann’s name was 
proposed some time ago for the Presidency 
of the German Republic, and Paderewski has 
ever been the moving spirit in his country. 
People who trot out such preposterous 
statements are, in fact, those who have never 
come under the soothing and refining 
influence of literature themselves. They have 
as remote an idea of the belles-lettres as a 
blind man of the elephant. Literature is, 
indeed, a great force and its devotees are 
free of all departments of life. Its blessings 
are especially of an incalculable importance 
to a man who has to pass his days in 
Romuli ^ faeee. Literature enlarges a man’s 
sympathies, gives him a breadth of outlook, 
adds polish and grace to his utterances, and 
nourishes in him the temper of admiration, 
hope, and love by which alone we live. A 
man who cultivates a love of it always finds 
in it his consolation and inspiration. If he 
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meets with difficulties, he learns to grapple 
with hem ; and if he does not find the 
need of his efforts, he learns to despise it. 


It is, therefore, obvious that there is no 
antagonism between a man of letters and a 
man of affairs. But, on the other hand, I think, 
it is very difficult to find a man of affairs 
who is also a man of letters. Such a man 
is rare in these days. All the statesmen in 
England these days seem to pay little heed 
to the literary quality of what they say or 
write. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has made 
fun of an utterance of Mr, Lloyd George in 
his book ‘The Art of Writing’. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not only snap his fingers at 
literary polish and grace, but he seems to 
be careless of English idiom too. This is, 
of course, something pardonable in the case 
of a man about whom it is said that he 
never writes and seldom reads. But if Mr. 
Lloyd George lacks literary finish, his chief 
the Earl of Oxford was a rare combination 
of a man of affairs and a man of letters. No 
one who reads his books can question his 
title to that. His writings were the outcome 
of the mind of a man, who had read widely, 
thought deeply, and who possessed the 
inimitable gift of elegant expression. As one 
goes throngh the pages of his books one 
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.wonders how ’he could manage to read so 
much. Historj, biography, criticism and 
, c!assic3---these were the pastures in which 
he browsed or grassed. He drew a fine pen- 
picture of the age of Hadrian, and as regards 

biography lie spoke' of the Dictionary of 

National Biography, with the same rapture 
as did Keats about Chapman’s Homer. ; To. 
those who 'wish to develop critical acumen,, 
his advice is, H?amiiiarlse yourself with these 
masters : De Q.iiiocey, Carlyle, Ha^jlitt, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Bagehot, Matthew Arnold, Stevenson 
and Richard Holt Hutton.” What a formid- 
able array of names I But he was at his 
best when he came forth as an apologist of 
the classics. It is by reading his fervid 
words about the classics that one can plumb 
the depths of his erudition : 

The man who has studied literature, and parfci- 
ciilariy the literature of the ancient world, as a 
student should, and as only a student can, I am 
not speaking of those two whom it has been 
merely a distraction or a pasttime such a man 
possesses resources^ which, if he is wise, he would 
not barter for a king’s ransom. He finds among 
men of like training with himself a bond of 
fellowship, free-masonary of spirit and under- 
standing, which softens the asperities and survives 
the confiicts of professional or political rivalry. 
He need never be alone, for he can, whenever he 
pleases, invoke the companionship of the thinkers 
and th.0 poets. He is always annexing new 
intellectual and spiritual territory, with an 
infinitude of fresh possibilities, without slackening 
his hold upon or losing his for the old. There 
is hardi.y a sight or a sound in nature, a passion 
or emotion or purpose in man, a phase of conduct, 
an achievement of thought, a situation of life— tragic 
or comic, pathetic or ironical, which is not illumi- 
nated for him by association with the imperishable 
vrords of those who have interpreted, with the 
vision and in the language of genius, the meaning 
of the world. 

When we read all this we cannot but feel 
the same wonder which the ignorant rustics 
felt at the omniscience of Goldsmith’s Tillage 
Schoolmaster. 


I think no one can lay claim to being a 
man of letters if his writings do not possess 
an atmosphere. There is an atmosphere 
. about good writing as there is a fragrance 
about flowers. You can as well distinguish 
' between the atmosphere of different writings 
‘ as you can the fragrance of the rose from 
that of the jasmine. As we go through the 
work: of an author, we naturally inhale 
his atmosphere. Who can read Ha^littr with- 
; out -impressed - with' bis,': lyrical.: 


effusions ? We 


were his personality with all its sorrows, 
comforts, delusions and whims. We do not 
see him as we see the players in a masquer- 
ade with their, faces hid .by, mask within, 
mask, but we see him as we ivouid have 
seen the first parents in the Garden of Eden 
before they had tasted the fruit of knowledge. 
We see him in his undress and feel the 
glow and warmth of his intimate personality. 
A mao who reads Hazlitt without catching 
a glimpse of his personality misses the life- 
breath of his writings. The same might be 
true of Carlyle. Who can study Carlyle 
without being infected by his moral vehe- 
mence, his prophetic solemnity and the 
fierceness of his deaunciations ? A man who 
pores over Carlyle without being touched by 
these things is like the playgoer who goes 
to see Hamlet without ever knowing the 
Prince of Denmark. This atmosphere, this 
relish, odour, fragrance, bouquet — call it by 
what name you please — is unmistakably 

present in all great writers. It is, as it were 
the hall-mark of a great writer. No one can 
read the pages of Lord Oxford without 
learning his secret. There is an air of 
serenity and dignity about all that he writes. 
There is no spirit of contention in them 
which can jar upon our ears ; all is written 
with sweet reasonableness. There is nothing 
slipshod, and he never aims at cheap effects. 
Nowhere do we find the ignoble ease, the 
feeble facility of an amateur, but everywhere 
there is the restraint, the rigid discipline 
which comes of conscientious workmanship. 
Whether he talked about the unfortunate 
Haydoo (But Haydon, though cursed with 
a vain and violent temperament, a prey to 
ambit' ons always in excess of his powers of 
execution, perpetually hovering on the con- 
fi.Qes of the insanity to which he at last 
succumbed, was one of the acutest and most 
accomplished critics, and on the whole, the 
most strenuous and indomitable controversi- 
alist of his time), or the golden age of 
Hadrian, and whether he discoursed on the 
use of culture or on the necessity of the 
critical spirit he never lost hold of his 
subject and always spoke in measured terms. 


But Lord Oxford was not only great, 
because he spread an atmosphere about 
whatever he talked or wrote. He was also 
the master ’ of form. Formlessness ^ is the 
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PBACBFDL TUBKET 

The Foreigs' Policy of New Turkey 
By J. H. RIGHA.RD. {Former Minister) 

{Translated from the French Political S Parliamentary Bevietv by Maneldal Vaktl, 

M. A, LL. B., F. S. S. ) 


T he defeat of the Greek army on the 
Sakharia on 30th August 1932, the 
entry of Mustafa Kamal Pasha into 
Constantinople, the dethronement of the 
Kalif and the proclamation of the Turkish 
republic have put an end to the lamentable 
agonies of the “Sick Man’' of Europe. On 
the morrow of these events of capital impor- 
tance a new man appeared perfectly wise, 
animated with an ardent patriotism, with an 
inextinguishable thirst for progress, with a 
firm decision to be free and a master in his 
own house. To achieve the cure of the 
heritage of the Sick Man there was placed 
symbolically a doctor at the head of Turkish 
diplomacy. Tewfik Eouehdy Bey had been 
a pupil of one of our faculties of medicine, 
later a doctor about 1908 in France, later 
, still an officer and at last the founder of the 
New Foreign Policy of Turkey. 

This foreign policy has a considerable 
importance not merely from the point of view 
of the special problems of Eastern Europe 
but also from that of the large problems of 
the world. The republican Turkey— disbur* 
dened of her Slav and Arab impediments, 
reduced, to the strict ethnic limits of purely 
Turkish territories but occupying on the 
flanks of Russia on the one side and of those 
of the Anglo-Indian Empire on the other and 
across one of the great highways of commu- 
nication of the world on the other side, a 
position, the intrinsic importance of wMch 
will increase in proportion to the increase 
from year to year of her own power and her 
own specific weight— is a factor of which 
one cannot without danger diminish or mis- 
appreciate the value at a time when some 
open or hidden conflicts imperil through 
Balcanic or far-Bastern incidents the security 
of the big nations.' It is not a matter of 
indifference to know exactly what this -new 
factor will or will not bring about in moments , 
of crisis while so curiously placed astride 
over what I shall call ^yeral lines. 


pal forces of the great international 

covetousness. 

Having been frequently in long residence 
in Turkey, sometime in very grave times, I 
happened to be at Angora, at_ perhaps the 
most critical moment of the affair of Mossul 
when General Pangalos pushed by some 
insidious advice dreamt of throwing _ himself 
across the road to Byzance. The very 
numerous negotiations with the leaders of 
the real Turkey and particularly with Tewfik 
Rouchdy Bey the Minister of foreign affairs, 
in one word, a number of enquiries seriously 
carried on since the summer of 1925 make 
it possible for roe, I think, to try to define 
with a certain precision the outlines of this 
Turkish foreign policy which must not be 
confounded at any price with the foreign 
policy of the former Ottoman Empire. 

The first period that was terminated with 
the signature of a provisional agreement 
with the United States and which commenced 
with the signature of the treaty of Moscow 
with the Soviet Russia was a period of 
liquidation. The Ottoman debacle of 1918, 
the partition of Asia Minor amongst the 
victorious allies and lastly the Greco-Turkish 
campaign had created a collection of problems 
which had to be solved without delay with 
the object of destroying all germs of possible 
conflict and of equally assuring to the New 
Turkey that thing which she required above 
all to carry through the great work of her 
national reconstruction, namely “the 
Peace”. 

“We are trying to settle in their smallest 
details, those problems which we may have 
with our neighbours” said to me the Minister 
of foreign affairs in the preceding summer. 
“Because all that we did, tended to one 
unique object which was for us an end in 
itself and not a means, viz, the peace, peace 
within the boundaries of our national state 
which we did realise. It is this principle 
which guides us since the first congresses of 
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already known hare even Mastafa Kama! 
Pasha and his colleagues delivered their 
country bound hand and foot to this Third 
International inseparable from the Soviatic 
government and have they made a sort of 
base for comraiuiism in the Eastern Basin oi 
the Mediterranean npto the Blakaus on the 
one side and upto middle and central Asia 
on the other ? 

Let us examine, if you like, separately 
these two faces of the problem. 

If Turkey was to become, since the treaty 
of Moscow, the slave of the Kominteru, this 
state of affiars should manifest itself by an 
infallible first symptom, difficult to conceal, 
of the intensification of communist propaganda 
in Turkish territories. I mean not merely 
the internal propaganda directed against the 
constitution of the Turkish state but above all 
the external propaganda directed from Turkey 
into the neighbouring states as the internal 
propaganda can have very little chances of 
success in an almost purely agricultural 
country where the peasant enriched by the 
, recent suppression of the tithes which used 
to ruin him, had no cause of discontent. 

Certainly Russia did attempt to organise 
in Turkey one or the other propaganda. 
The had a lamentable failure of its own 
accord and the three communist journals in 
the Turkish language subsidized by the 
Komintern_ rapidly disappeared for vvant of 
finding a single reader. The second showed 
itself in an attempt made in April, 1924 to 
create under colour of a “Mission of Study” 
a centre of operation against Bulgaria near 
the Thracian frontier at Andrinople. This 
attempt had no more success. Comrade 
Krzemiusky chief of the Mission of Studies 

Sokoloff, Topchi" 

Imteheff and Vassilevski passed 58 days in ' 
the half-deserted capital of Eastern Thrace 
where they had hired a whole house for a 
rent of 408 Turkish pounds per month. They 
tried to win popularity by paying a pound 
tor thsir boot-poli&'h as well as for a nows- 
paper with three piastres and by trying all 
possible means to get into intimacy with the 
local population. But very . discretely they 
had been segregated all round. An eye- 
witness narrated to me one day under the 
shadow of the wonderful minarfets of the 
Mosfjufe of Andrinople how the Sovietic 
Mission found itself reduced to the 
society of only tw'o citizens certainly amiable 
m ,vwith some 'families , / 

of the pouoe days ;:ii 

• . “ >I'V t f/'f: ' ' '• , ® 


a French diplomat the greatest one we had 
since the w^ar in Eastern Europe, told me 
with a smile, ‘‘No, never v^ili Toikey adopt 
this policy which is the most senseless possible 
one and which consists in playing 
with explosives to harm a neighbour at the 
risk of the materials exploding into her own 
face.’’ 

The events have proved, however, better 
than ail possible argument that the centre 
of communist propaganda for the Balkanio 
States works elsewhere than in Turkey. 

The precise facts which I observed with 
my own eyes are exactly not the symptoms- 
of subservience. Doubtless an objection may 
be raised that there are certain facts relative* 
ly of small importance which otherwise is 
constant, that the Third InternatioBal does 
not seek to create internal and external 
embarrassments to those countries where the 
Eussian Government has some interest of 
real value, — and this is the case with Turkey 
■—and that it has other lands far larger in 
which it can usefully and decisively use the 
Turko-Sovietic collaboration. In other words,, 
repeating accusations levelled against Turkey 
at the time of the Odessa interview between 
Twefik Eouchdy Bey and M. Tchitcherine, 
one may speak of the Russo-Turkish collu- 
sion in Asia in a project of a Pan~Asiatic 
movement directed against Europe and of 
the complicity of the States of the Black Sea 
in the Anglo-Kussian duel which is taking 
place in the far-East. 

Will, and can Turkey safeguard in this 
respect the pure pacific character of her 
foreign policy and will she discard the temp- 
tations which her Eastern European and 
Asiatic friendships may possibly attempt to 
offer ? I put this question directly a short 
time ago to the Minister of Turkish Foreign 
Affahs and Tewfik Eouchdy Bey gave me 
some categorical and characteristic replies 
which I consider it useful to reproduce here 
in their entirety. 

“Certainly we have some Asiatic interests,, 
but we are no Asiatic power. We have some 
Asiatic interests because we are here at the 
gate of Western and Central Asia and 
because we are an extension of European 
civilisation to those countries. But wa are 
not precisely an Asiatic Power for that very 
reason ; it will be absurd to maintain that 
a few hundreds of meters of water which 
separate ^ the two coasts of the Bosphorus- 
;fprm a limit between th64wo oontinents an4 

ciyilfeatians. ' . ■ - 
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“From this condition of affairs in fact . is 
deris-ed all our Asiatic policy. 

All that which contributes to the project 

S^ouping together all Asiatic Powers in 
a fight against Europe is absurd and more- 
(wer, entirely foreign to our comprehension, 
hor that we are rather too immediately con- 
nected with Europe by our interests and 
destiny. 

‘If we should attempt to do the contrary, 
it would be fatal and it would violate all 
waich appeals to our good sense and that 
would not be beneficial either for ■ ourselves 
or for any body else. The events in China 
aftect us only from one point of view. As 
everywhere, so in China a movement of 
nationalism would draw our sympathy but 
we should wish that the movement is evolved 
in a narticularly peaceful fashion. 

TIT frankly told our Asiatic as well as 
u esteni friends that there will only be on 
this earth a single civilizition, the modern 
civilization which rve know. We, therefore 
do not consider that there can be a fight 
between two civilizations. All obstacles and 
all restrictions which hinder the develop- 
ment of this civilization appear to our eye 
like a reaction against which we have a 
perfect antipathy.” 

It is not possible for me to define more 
clearlv the attitude which the actual Turkey 
of today would take in the matter of the 
events of the far-East, though she is certainly 
nationalis„ and revolutionary but pacific 
everywhere and a friend of all attempts at 
national reconstruction when she can see a ' 

onnnn!!>f°^^®n®'^*^ but a resolute ' 

opponent of all violence and all attempts of i 

seducing her into that violence. I think I 

neither the European i 
Imperialists nor the Pan-Asiatic ideology ^ 
have any chance of finding at Angora either b 
assistance or .support. l 


OdessI”^^'^ “Conspiracy of 

There ar^ yet, in the immediate neigh- 

near?r°°li°{ germs of conflict 

nearei and possibly more virulent. A 

shake 

Peninsula, a crisis which 

Arne and of which the counter strokes 
lurkey who, if she is only an 
A atic Power, still remains a counter- 

Balkan 10 power. 

And first of all before commencing the 
examination of the new Balkan situation 


IS created since the 2rth of November last by 
; the conclusion of the Italo-Albanian treaty 
;t at Tirana it would be convenient to define 
3 the relations which exist at the Drpssnt 

: 

- The enquiries which I made both at 
I Angora as well as elsewhere enable me to 
describe the present condition and those 
, relations ; friendly with Greece, correct 
1 with Bulgaria officially friendly with 
; Yugoslavia bat practically with some 
! obscurities as the result of a certain rancour 
against such and such internal or external 
mamfestationss of several cabinets presided 
over by M. Oazauoovitch. 

Turkey did make in favour of her neigh- 
bour Bulgaria last summer, a movement 
which appears to have had the object of 
estab ishing be ween these two countries 

when the government of Sofia received from 

f?L Bulgaria- and Athens the 

lanaous identical not© so resTrettablp fmm 

“ d-eJoP-en? of JS : 
inter-Balkan relations and so perfectly 

wifh of Angora 

signed with Bulgaria a provisional agreement 

tin months with the inten- 

® commercial 

treaty. This was a very small thing but in 

the elpression 

of her Will to dismember collective manifes- 
tations of hostility against Bulgaria and all 
aggrepive policy with regard to this country 

hich are to Turkey a necessity, national 
as well as international. auunai 

Ope can _ believe that this manifestation 
IS going to inaugurate a novel era in the 
lurko-Bulgarian relations, an era of frank 
and intimate relation.s and also of real and 
loyal collaboration. This would appear to 
be more justified because no discord of any 
sort whatever, nor any latent conflict exists 
between these two states the greater part ot 
whose interests are precisely in agreement 


Tnrll Q • examines the chapter of the 
Tnrko-Servian relations, there are unfortu- 
nately several difficulties which one can 
recognise.. But the actual isolation L whS 
gie bervian Kingdom finds itself in the 
Balkan peninsula is possibly for a good 
part of It the consequence of a tactical error 
committed by the Servian radicals Tn S- 
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threatened at Constantinople ; it is the 
world peace.” 

“It is necessary,” continued the minister, 
“that the Balkan nations form an alliance 
amongst themselves. But it is necessary also 
that this alliance should be general. The 
alliance between any two powers, if it is 
concluded in a manner to stop the 'others 
from joining, will, by the consequence, be 
immediately the cause of a contrary group 
comprising the rest. So it is necessary that 
the Balkans, all Balkan States, live 
together peacefully and sincerely and discuss 
the liquidation of their mutual difficulties. 
It is necessary on all sides that the Balkan 
countries cease to be instruments in the 
hands of others. It is not necessary that an 
alliance of the Balkan nations must be 
directed against such and such a great power 
or the priviliege of influence of such and 
such another. This alliance should be equally 
appreciated by all the great powers. And 
above ali, I must tell you that it will be 
sterile enough to attempt anything in the 
Balkans without the assent of Turkey and 
that of our friend Russia.” Such is the clear 
exposition of the foundations of the Turkish 
policy in the Balkans. 


eiating themselves with M. Pangalos in an 
attempt to isolate Turkey. 


‘ Such are the results of my personal 
enquires. It will, however, not be useless by 
way of conclusion to complete theni by 
means of a certain number _ of official 
declarations in which the Minister of Tur- 
kish Foreign Affairs has defined the point 
of view of his government regarding the 
different problems prpented ^by the^Balbans. ^ 

^ ^ _ 1. We do 

The slightest degree threatened for 
and specially because we have 
and because any _ attempt of 
across the Balkan peninsula if at 


“And first of all I want to tell you that 
we are ourselves perfectly tranquil. We do 
not feel in 1 
many reasons 
a solid position 

S*^S^ mTde,Tt'wiU weaken itself, the farther 
it goes away from its base and approaches 

' One of the fundamental doctrines of Tur- 
kish political ideology is in effect the 
invulnerability of the actual Turkey. One 
may not doubt it because this doctrine has 
Imn affirmed at the moment of the affair of 
Mossul officially in an interview which I 
had with the Turkish Minister. _ It is a fact 
that Angora, the actual capital, is beyond all 
offensive, even aerial. On the other hand, 
Constantinople is not considered as a vital 
position of the country. A Turkish politican 
told me, also during the same critical period 
of the Anglo-Turkish negotiations, “Constan- 
tinople ! even supposing this town is so easy 
to approach and it seems to me that we have 
proved the contrary during the world-war 
very well — we shall evacuate it. ConstantL 
nople is the fatal point of the Globe. 
Whatever power settles herself there, there 
will be a great war. It is not we that are 


There is nothing there which can weaken 
the least in the world the sincerity of this 
policy of “Peace for the sake of peace” 
which I announced as the fundamental idea 
at the commencement, of this article. 

There is nothing also there (and this also 
essential for us) which would conflict with 
the real interests of France, a peaceful power 
whose prestige in the East is desired by all 
those who are attached to the ideas of agree- 
ment and equilibrium. 


Prayers 

Pbayis-bs are like trees reaching 
Toward the higher rain; 

"Who has seen trees leaehing 

Toward the sky in vain ? 

, • ■ R. MaoDotoall, 


The Acid Test of Courage 

[codemons came in the night* secretly, for he 
id courage enough to brave the darkness and 
le wind, but not enough to brave the opinion of 
^ , men* 

Ia Barbrnm^ In Jesna. 


receipt of books received for review will not he acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto amwer^^ 
Ihe remew of any hook is not guaranteed, ^ Books should be sent to our office, ^addressedJo the Assamese 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc,, according to the language of the hooka, 
eniioism of hook-reviews and notices will he published^-Slditor, M, E,] 


nmum 

‘‘Theory of G-overnment in Ancient India 
(Post“Vedic) : ^1 thesis approved for the degree 

of Ph D, (Econ.^ in the University of London 
(1920) hy Beni Prasad PlhD,, D,Se„ Reader 

in Civics and Polities. TMiversity of Allahabad 
pp, SOI and pp S as Foretvard hy Arthur Berriedale 
Keith, DLitL, D.CL., Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Edinburgh, Price Rs, 8-S, published 
hy the Indian Press Lid , Allahabad, 1927, 

The volume is a mere load to the library of 
the country. To iiliistrate, take two self-Gontained 
and complete paragraphs on subjects marked by 
insets on the pages of the woik under review. 

“The Varaha Purana 

“The Yaralia Parana, recited by Yisnu as 
Yaraha or the Boar Incarnation to the personified 
earth whom lie had saved from annihilation, 
(^ontaias only brief and scattered allusions to . the 
eieation of the world and the reigns of kings. 
Here and there it mentions monarchs who, tired 
of worldly prosperity', installed their sons on the 
throne and themselves departed to the forest to 
lead ascetic lives. It declares that Brahmanas 
ninst be worshipped by all None should display 
indignation or jealousy towards them.’^—Cp. 198). 

“The liuBMA Purana 

“The liiiiTija Parana, recited by the divine 
Tortoise Incarnation to the Rishis who sang his 
praises at: the ciiuriiing of the ocean, presents a vivid 
picture of idyllic existence and a perverted •society. 
The wotid began with abundant Kalpa trees 
which showered necessaries and luxuries on ail 
at the prompting of the heart When they ' dis- , 
appeared at the commencement of the Tretayuga, 
men were seized with greed. By the Kallyuga 
or the present dark age, virtue departed from ; The 
earth. Men are ’now feeble, irascible, covetous 
and untruthful. Brahmanas do not study the 
Yedas, nor repeat the hymns nor perforin ablu- 
tions. They ■will associate with Sudras and join 


them in the performance of religious rites. 

' ‘Princes, surrounded by Sudras, shall prosecute 
the Brahmanas'. Sudras will occupy higher posi- 
tions than Brahmanas. All alike v/ili insult and 
disparage the Yedas and gods. That’s what is 
destined to happen but what ought not to happen.’’ 
(p. 199), 

It would be difficult to find men with normally 
constituted mind, who would agree to read all 
this as the "Theory of Government in Ancient 
India,’"’ Pages after pages and chapters after 
chapters, we get such matters which have nothing 
to do with any theory of any government. It m 
a literary curio shop with questionable commodities 
like : 

“Shbseq,uent Niti Literattjbe 

(a) “During the Middle Ages many Niti works 
vrere composed closely following the lines traced 
out in the ancient age. Nor has the stream 
altogether dried up in modern days. For instance 
a board of ten Fanditas at the court of the Sikh 
Maharaja Ran jit Simha at Lahore in the first half 
of the nineteenth century compiled a Niti Sastm 
called Yivad-arnavasetu/' (pp. 26‘6-267X 

The Yivadarnavasetu is not a niti-sastra, but 
a Digest of Hindu Law, prepared not for Raniit 
Singh, but for Warren Hastings, by Pandits of 
Bengal under Rama-Gopala Tarka-Fanchanana of 
Nadia and is the original of the famous “(lentoo’’ 
Code. 

“PURTT SAFARI ICSA 

ib) “Another work of a similar character, though 
of interior merit, is the Punisapariksa by YldyaBati 
Thakur, b, protege of8wasiinhad8v&'i., com posed in the 

Mti or loth centpy but belonging to the oid 
tradition.” (p. 293). 

Swa-sinha is unknown to historj . Nor would 
a Hindu king be willingly named ‘a lion amonust 
dogs.’ The name of the Sanskrit book which is 
spelt throughout as 'Punmpariksa’ ( 50 

is in^ the original Purusapariksa ( ) and 

not ^ 
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It is evldeat tliat the kaowledj^e catered through 
this tome is eatalogixe ioforniation and the 
scholarship is of the type aptly called sitem- 
panditMa by a living wit. The successfal 

doctor does not even know the names of 
. ChaBdesYara\s Rajanitjratnakara (1924; nor does ^ 
know King Somadeva's Manasollasa (Baroda 1925). 
Tt k doubtful whether be has even read Katnan- 
daka summary of liautalya,” (p. 243). , . 

In the wdioie volume the bulk or original 
matter if called out will cover less than five pages. 
Less than one-fourth of the written matter would 
be" remotely or directly relevant to the subject of 
the* thesis.’ The theory of Government of “Ancient 
India’’ has not been even grasped, far less stated. 
There is the inevitable testimonial obtained from 
a European professor of Sanskrit, there is the 
inevitable bibliography of books read or unread 
commencing with the Rigveda down to Macdonell’s 
Ilistoiy of Sanskrit Literature, there are footnotes 
at every page : but all this, combined, fail to make 

the volume a bopk. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The writer thanks one Prof Teresa Joseph 
for kindly re-tnuching the draft of several 
■ chapters. ^Frof. Macdonell and Dr. Barnett “were 
pleased to favour’ the author ‘with criticism of the 
esTller chapters’. Yet we have such gems as 

"ascetic lives’, ‘Sudras the Brahmanas’ and 

again ‘Brahmanas’, cited above ,* ‘Dukhama- 
Dakhama’ (Jaina) has been translated as ‘Miserable 
^l^rable’l Cp. 222) ; Bharadwaja is viticimised as 
^radwaj (p. 150). 

Suchi-Panditya prefers reading about authors 
and authorities, not the books themselves. Hence 

“In the Hindu scheme of authorities, the 
^ Smritis are always preferred to Arthasastras, but 
Ehmandaka more than once rejects Mann and the 
Manavas in favour of Kautalya” (p, 15121 The 
learned doctor ought to know by now the difference 
between the Manava Dharmasastra and the iVEanava 
Arthasastra. And he would have known it, had 
he cared to read the Arthasastra and Kamandaka. 

Before he undertook to abuse his ancient and 
modern countrymen. Dr. Beni Prasad should have 
learnt to read his texts. “In Kamandaka, as in 
other Hindu writers, Rajan or Swamin (sic) often 
conveys the sense of Government or State” 
(p. 150) is one of the statements which cannot 
be invested with authority inspite of a dozen 
doctorates. ‘'As in Medieval Italy, so in ancient 
India, diplomacy too often became synonymous 
with fraud” (p. 149),— ‘ the monarchy was despotic. 
Hindu theory knows of no constitutional checks”, 
(p. 358), etc. competes with Miss Mayo minus her 
language and her art in quoting evidence. 

I do not object to an Indian consecrating his 
energy to proving the Hindu civilization to have 
been a society of semi-barbarians. Have we not 
seen Hindus in Moghul times ^ desciibing 
their countrymen as Kafirs and^ their death as 
departure to hell ? It is a tradition, it must be 
kept up. But what, I object to is doing it in an 
unScieBtifio, unlearned way. Dr. Beni Prasad has . 
reduced hivS undertaking to a pure anadhikara- 
dhm'cM. He did not equip hinaself for Ms 


V'-i 


K.,P,: JATASWAn, 


Thu CHiLDiinv of The Kavjeri:— R y ShankerRam, 
PiMished by A. K Parmh, o6, Bingaru Naicken 
Street, Mount Road, Madras. Price 12. 

The book contains a small number of short 
stories which deal with the manners, eu^jtoms and 
temperament of the people who inhabit the palmy 
and fertile banks of the Eaveri. The book is 
steeped in local colour, and the gay old sinewy 
boatman, who pays with his life, the debt of sacri- 
fice which he owed to his goddess ; the village 
urchin who contrives to send his cattle to the 
cattle-pound, because the fodder being vseauty, he 
cannot feed them ; the village physician, who can 
effect miraculous cures for snake-bite ; and the 
boy flute-player who steals from his home to 
hear a mu-iician sing are all depicted with unerring 
insight and with fidelity to truth. The author is 
also free from the taint of sentimentality and melo- 
drama, to which Indian authors are usually a prey. 
The stories are thus written by a writer, whose 
powers of observation are equal to his skill at 
interpretation, and wiiose adherence to truth does 
not make him too literal. His stories are full of 
quiet beauty, pathos and tender human appeal, and 
possess that art which conceals art. One can 
never have too much of such stories, and the 
author is to be congratulated on producing such 
an excellent book. Careless proof-reading and 
defective format have however spoiled, to some 
extent, a book of otherwise excellent stories. 

Br WiiAT Authoeity :—Bu J. Krishna MurtL 
Published by the Star Publishing Tntst Errde 
Ommen Holland. 

In going through Mr. Krishna Murti’s book, I 
am reminded of the old adage, “Old wine in new 
bottles,” I do not think Krishna Murti has any new 
message, but the old gospel that the Kingdom of 
happiness lies within us, he preaches with such 
enthusiasm, earnestness and conviction that it 
is impossible not to be influenced by what he 
says. His writings, full of crystalline simplicity, 
indescribable charm, and beneficient power, have 
another salutary message to teach us. He is never 
weary of telling us that we should cut ourselves 
off from all old traditions and customs that hamper 
our growth. Thus he preaches his message of 
Liberation and Happiness— a much-needed message, 
to a world, which is full of misery, and that has 
a slavish and unwholesome regard for authority. 

Dwunohakd Shae-^ia 


IivDiAN Penab Cobb By Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Roy M. A. B. L., Vakil, Galeuita High Court 
Published by Messrs, M, C. Sarkar (d Sons, 
Cahutta. 1927. 

It is a very remarkable publication. The 
author has taken infinite pains to make this work 
useful to the busy lawyers by his exhaustive 
and well-arranged notes under each section. 
Another special feature of this book is that the 
author has given copious extracts from the 
judgments of . the High Courts and the Judicial 
Committee which are appropriate and would be 
immensely helpful to the profession. The arrange- 
ment of the subjects is excellent The Index is 
exhaustive and well-arranged. We have no doubt 
mat the book will find favour with the practising 
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lawyers and the students alike. The printing and 
get-up of the work leave nothing to be desired* 

A Oo,uPARATiVE Study of the Law , of ^ Iisrson- 
VBNOY LY Bbitis'ii Ihdia ; iV D* Kskirsagar, 
LL, B. Poona* Paper BotmiL Prioo Rb. 2-12* 
1927 * 

The book, under notice, is an welcome 
addition in the field of legal literature.^ The 
introcl notion consists of very useful material and 
tile comparison of the Provincial and Presidency 
Towns’ losoivenoy Acts will repay perusal. The 
book will prove very useful to practitioners, 
businessmen and the students. 

G. M. S.- 

Evekym.uyh Diary : PubUsked by the Bengal 
Industrial Go., Paper and Ink Manufacturers, 
GalcuUa, 1928, 

This is an excellent pocket diary. The get-up 
is exceiient and many useful informations have 
been incorporated in it. It will be useful to 
lawyers, physicians and to the general public. 

S, K. D. 


BENGALI 

Hulie MasnaD'I-Ala : By Mr. Mahendranqth 
Kara7i, Kshemananda Kutir, Ro. Janka, Dist. 
Midnapore. 

The small tract of Hijli in the district ^ of 
Midnapore has fortunately got its careful historian 
in Mr. Mahendranath Karan. The house of Taj 
Khan Masnad-i-Aia which played an important 
pait in the seventeenth century established a 
sort of buffer state between Bengal and Orissa. 
The Masnad-i-Aia has been remembered by our 
masses more because he turned a saint in the 
latter part of his life than because he weilded 
the powers of a petty Nawab. This history of 
Hijii is an achievement both on account of the 
materials accumulated and the method followed* 
Both Persian and Portuguese contemporaiy sources 
have been amply tapped. Prof. Jadunatii Sarkar 
has helped the author both with materials and 
advice, and the latter has utilised them most 
creditably. Such monographs on other important 
sites of Bengal are an important field of work. 
The author has dispelled several incongruities 
and established plausible theories based on facts 
and criticism. The chapter on the other Masnad-i- 
Alashas bearing on the history of other districts 
of Bengal, the inseripiions, the maps and illus- 
trations are ail very useful We congratulate the 
author on his signal success. 


Rames Basxt 


HINDI 

Sri Gotteayga Mahapeabhtj : 


. By SMvanandan 
bahay, published by Rhorga Vilash Press, Bankmir 
iPatm).^ ' ‘ 

The school of Goudiya Vaishnavism insplte of 
many points of its contact with the systems of 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka. is a striking departure 
from the latter two in some respects. The great 


founder of this neo-Vaiahnavism in Bengal is 
Sri Gouranga, the Prophet of Nadia. Until recent- 
ly, very little of it was known beyond the eon* 
fines of Bengal except, of course. Brindaban. But 
even Brindaban, as a stronghold 'Yaishsavic culture, 
owes its all to the initiative of Sri Gouranga, 
and the subseqtuent efforts of his immediate 
followers, the great saints, who ail hailed from 
Bengal It is a happy thing to note that for some 
years past the cult of Sri Gouranga has been 
gaining ground in the Upper Provinces, and the 
late Babu Shishir Kumar Giiose’s monumental 
work, ‘'Lord Gouranga” has been laigely instru- 
mental in acquainting the world outside Bengal 
with the life and teachings of the prophet But 
in India this work could only reach the English- 
educated few who cultivated any taste for 
literature on such subjects. Babu Shivanandan 
Sahay’s ‘‘Sri Gouranga Mahapranhu” is therefore 
welcome as a laudable attempt to popularize the 
life-woik of the great Mahaprablm among the 
Hindi-speaking people of India. The author him- 
self appears to be a devoted follower of Sri 
Gouranga and has offered feeling tributes of his 
devotion at the feet of his Lord in the form 
of verses composed by himself which we meet 
with here and there in the book. In the delinea- 
tion of events the author has evidently followed 
Shishir Kumar Ghose’s Bengali work “Sri Amiya 
Nimai Oharita” which is regarded somewhat like 
a classic among the latter-day biographies of Sri 
Gouranga. In fact, the style of expression adopted 
in the book will strike the reader as nothing but the 
Hindi rendering of ‘ Sri Amiya Nimai Chari ta” in 
many places. However, this Hindi work is no 
feeble imitation of its Bengalee prototype. 
We endorse every wmrd of this Hindi 

writer ’when he says that the greatness of Sri 
Gouranga’s love-cult is self-evident, and does not 
reciuire to be enhanced by the ungenerous attempt 
to detract from the merit of other systems, and 
that such unnecessary— sometimes positively un^ 
necessary discourses should not have be^n permitted 
to disfigure an otherwise highly inspiring production 
like the "Sri Amiya Nimai Charita,” 

In referring to the histoiy of Navadwlp, the 
author says that the founder of the Sen dynasty 
was Adisur, and that Adisur beloiged to the 
Chandra Yansya Kshtriya stock of Karnatak in 
the Deccan. He has apparently relied on the 
authority of Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s *lndo- 
Aryans” in this resi)ect. But we are afraid he 
has allowed his knowledge of the history of Bengal 
to fall into arrear, as later researches show that 
■^e Sur and the Sen dynasties are not identical 
The founder of the Sen dynasty was not Adisur 
but Bejoya Sen— a scion of the Chandra Yanshuja 
Kshatriya branch of Karnatak who came to rule 
over a portion of Bengal about the twelfth century 
A. D, 

, We can safely say that the book under review 
will amply repay perusal and will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable contribution to the growing 
Hindi literature in the spheres of biography as 
well as religion. 

D. N. G. 

Sati-daka By Mr. Shivsahaya Ghakirvedi. 
Published by the '"'Ghand^^ Office, Allahabad. 

The blood-stained rite of the Suttee has a 
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history in India from time immemorial All the 
laets relating to it are collected in this book from, 
vmious sources. This book is roainly based on a 
Bengali %rofk by Mr. Komiidiiatii Malliek. There 
are 28 pictures and portraits. The Appendix 
reprints Ihe Regnlatjon XYII of 1829 by which 
the rite was abolished. 

P.RAcinx Jai'Xa Sm ahak Compiled hy Brahma- 
mar i Sitalprasad, The Digarnhar Jain Fmtaka- 
laya^ Chandawarh Su?'at, 

This volume of the work which is of 5 parts 
contains deseripfions of the Jain monuments and 
mementoes found in Central Provinces, Central 
India and Eajputana. The materials have been 
iaboriotisly compiled from various sources. This 
work is an important collection of ingredients 
tor the history of Jain India, 

MpE pnu,L Jfr. Vansidkar Vidyalankar, 

Ike Iltndi-grmiiha-rainakar, Ilirabagh, Bombay, 

This is a book of poems in the new style. Mr. 
Harindranath Cnattopadhyaya the poet writes in 
the Foreword- 7 ‘A close contact with Western 
poetry and with India’s greatest living poet 
.Eaomdraoath, has unquestionably gone a great 
, way in moulding Vansidhar’s style and thought 
and metre. Another important feature of our young 
poet’s work is that he has also been handling 
Farsiaa^ and Urdu metres with the mastery of 
opgmaiity. But inspite of models and intluenees 
Tansidhar is himself.” In the preface the poet 
discusses about the modern movement and the 
mutations of metres. He has also tried the blank 
■ verse with success. 

Bharatvarsha ka Ithias Yol 11 ; By Acliarya 
Mmdev, Ourukul VnwersUy.KangrL 1927, 

By the term ^‘History of India” we general! v 
mean a compendium of the dates and facts of 
poiiheal enterprises. But this volume is not a 
date^and-fact history cf that description. Here is 
an attemppo reconstruct the internal history of 
Indian civilisation not excepting its political 
Phase. Tae volume consists of four parts—llie 
first deals with times of the Mahabliafatam, the 
s^ond With the Parahic proto-history before the 
advent of Buddhism, the third with social and 
political data supplied by the Sukranitisara (and 
this IS based on the works of Prof. Benoy Kumar 
barkar), and the fourth one is a connected 
account of the achieveinients in Greater India, 
iliough this is a compilat on and not an original 
work. It will help the intending students in their 
endeavours. 

STODHi-CHAiTOHODrA : Bjj Eunwav OliandJcaran 
bhamda., B.A., LL.B. 1927. 

. ChandkOTan Sharada of Ajmeer is aa 

mdefa,tig ibie , social worker of Raj pu tana ; he is 
connected with all the important social activities 
of his prcymee. His interest in the Hindu Sabha 
movement 13 -weU-lmpyii. The present work will 
greatly help the Stiddhi activities inasmuch as it 
snows mat, outside elements have been consistent- 
. iy admitted into the Hindu society from the 
earliest times. We^ hope this book will receive 
the senouB attention not only of ’ the Hindi- 
speakmg areas: hut In pjher provinces $Is;o. ’,„T;hia 


MARATHI 

SiiAKUOUA Bhait or ShaivTJ*s Brother ; By 
. CapL and Mrs, Limaye, Publisher N, G. Liniaye, 
Chikhalwadi, Bombay, Pages 94. Price twelve 
annas. 

This is a collection of short stories contri- 
buted from time to time by the writers to several 
Marathi periodicals. The stories are entertainiog 
and are relating to love and war. The auihors’ 
have displayed considerable originality in naming 
the book as the brother of Shaku, their daughter, 
whose picture is given on the ewer. There is a 
ring of family air about the book, ^which is a 
joint production of husband and wife and the 
writer of the Foreword is the elder brother of 
the former. The stories will be read with 
pleasure, 

klANiTSMEiTi witii Marathi TrAjVSLATION I By 
Muhund Shastri Mirajkar. Published by fm Chitra 
Shala Press, Poona, Pages 600. Price Rs, three. 

The foolish demonstrations of the burning of 
the Manusmriti at Madras and Mahad by some 
hot-blooded Brahmin-haters a few days ago, have 
not been able to pat the work out of existence, 
nor have they smoothed the path of social 
reformers in the country, On the contrary, 
they have given the work a fresh lease of 
existence as is evidenced by the fact that the 
Chitra Shala Press of Poona has issued a fresh 
translation of that hoary work in a more attractive 
form, that the book will now be read by^ a 
larger circle of readers. In the Preface covering 
40 pages is given a full summary of the work, 
chapter hy chapter, at the close of which the 
learned translator has thrown a very wise sugges- 
tion that the work needs to /oe abridged and 
revised with necessary alterations so as to fit 
in with the present times and the advancement of 
society. The suggestion is no doubt very 
opportune and worth taking up. 

Lessons in Indian Book-kespino : By H, S, 
Ghare Graduate in Commey^ee of the Tilak 
TJniversitif- Published at the Arya Sanskrit Press, 
Poona, Price as. eight. 

The author has treated the subject of Book- 
keeping in this treatise in a masterly way. He 
has shown that the ludiaa Book-keeping, though 
it is a system of single entry and as such less 
scientific and eonvenient, than that of the West 
is capable of being transformed into the more 
systematic and convenient one of Double entry 
with a few changes which the young writer has 
intelligently suggested. The attempt is no doubt 
praiseworthy and the book deserves to be used 
as a, text-book on Book-keeping in all vernacular 
schools. i 

Y. G. Aptb 


, The Bzographv of Lok, Tilah 
Kelkar. 



1EYIB3WS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ought to he and is the best monument that, 
could he erecfed to a great man. It brings before 
us the wonderful variety of the man in his 
gifts and interests, his stupendous industry and 
inexhaustible energy.” Kelkar had the 

inestimable privilege of very close association with 
liokamanya Tiiak for more than twenty- five years 
of his eventful public life, ile enjoyed uniq.ue 
opportunities of studying at close quarters the nu- 
merous virtues as well as the few foibles of the hero 
of his biograpliy. Mr. Kelkar has wisely borne in 
mind in tlie compilation of his work that a biography 
is neither a phiiosophical treaties nor a polemical 
pamphlet. It has been truly said that a biography 
is “a study sharply defined by two defiaite events, 
birth and death. It iills its canvas with one 
■figure, and other personages, however great in 
themselves, must always be subsidiary to the 
central hero.” 

Mr. Kelkar was to Lokamanya Tilak what 
Boswell was to Dr. Samuel Johnson. There was 
perhaps no other gentleman in the whole of 
Maharashtra, I had almost said, the whole of India 
than Mr. Kelkar to undertake and to siieeessfiii ly 
execute the stupendous task of presenting a faithful 
portrait of an Indian patriot like Lokamanya Tilak 
ill his adventures tbrougli life. One may compare 
in popular parlance Mr. Kelkar with Boswell, but 
one must candidly own in fairness to the ^ former 
that he has used his discrimination considerably 
in the selection of events and incidents in the life 
of Ills hero and not slavishly chronicled the 
minutest derail of everything as was done by the 
kiter. It will not be incorrect to sav that Mr. 
Keilcar resembles Lord Morley rather than Boswell 
as a biographer. 

Mr. Kelkar has published in his book numerous 
letters written to or by Mr. Tilak to ‘Illustrate and 
to expand die narrative.” These letters were not 
penned with a view to publication. Some of them 
w^ere written by Mr. Tiiak during his incarceration 
in the fort at Mandalay. They throw very inter- 
esting and instructive light on some of the principal 
traits in his character, such as his indomitable 
courage, his hopeful temperament, his readiness to 
adjust himself to his environments, bis untiring 
energy, his love for his wife and his children, his 
humour and the like. There is no attempt what- 
ever in any part of the biography to produce ‘a 
grandiose” moral effect on the reader, Mr. Kelkar 
has skilfully exposed the foibles of Mr, Tilak such 
as obstinacy in clinging to his viewus, discourteous 
and frontal onslaughts on his opponents, partiality 
for political as oiiposed to social reforms, weakness 
to observe in private life meaningless religious 
ceremonies in which he never believed and the 
like. 

The first volume of the biography which was 
published about five years ago, has already been 
translated into Hindi- 

It will be a surplusage of words to say that the 
accomplished editor of the premier newspaper 
published in Marathi has maintained his well-known 
felicitous and racy diction throughout the book. 
^‘Suit the word to the theme and the theme to the 
wmrd” appears to be a canon of style with Mr. 
Kelkar. 

I have had a lively recollection of some of the 
triumphant journeys which Lokamanya Tilak naade 
after his restoration to liberty in 
the large meetings he add- 


" witness to the enthusiastic and loving reception 
. with 'which Mr* Tilak 'was greeted almost at every 
railway station . by large crowds of eager people 
anxious to see him aud to honour him even at 
, . very inconvenient and odd hours at night Mr, 
Tilak^s journeys^ from Bombay to Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Delhi, Allahabad, Beigaurn, and 
many other places were like tiie triumphal 
marches of victorious Roman generals of ancient 
times. Mr. Kelkar has described the tours of Mr. 
Tilak most giaphically. The futile, frantic and 
sustained efforts made by Oovennnent to under- 
mine Mr. Tiiak’s ixiiluence and popularity among 
the masses of India have been iut off in the book 
in a masterly way. Mr. Tilak's trials for sedition, 
the notoriously false charge of perjury bolstered 
up against him in what is popularly known as 
Tai Maharaja’s case aod the historic smt which 
Lokamanya Tilak w’-as, illad vised to institute 
against 8ir Yalentine Chirol in England have ail 
been placed before the reader in their proper per- 
spective. The three eiudite books written by Mr. 
Tilak under circumstances which would have 
unnerved most men will remain for all time to 
c-ome as a monument of his ripe scholarship, Mr, 
Keikar’s pathetic description of the manner in 
\vhieh Mr. Tilak wrote the Gita Rahasya with a 
pencil (as he was ^ forbidden the use of ink) in a 
small room in the Mandalay Fort reminds one of 
the compositions by Sir Waiter Raleigh of his 
Hi.story of the World, while in pritioii. The 
protracted controversy provoked by the Gita- 
Eahasya among Shastris and other Sanskrit 
scholars has been admirably summed up in the 
biography. 

1 may say with pardonable pride that I have 
read the two volumes of the book not only with 
avidity but with something like Argus-eyed care 
and I am happy to say that I have not been able 
to discover more than two inaccurate statements 
of facts. But unfoitunately there are numerous 
misprints in Loth the volumes and I have many 
misgivings as to how the Mararatla reading public 
will appreciate the innovatioa sought to be 
introduced by the learned author in omitting the 
nasal where it is not pronounced in reading or 
speaking in Marathi. This literary venture of Mr» 
Kelkar puts one in mind of the attempt made by 
some enthusiasts in the United States of America 
at introducing phonetic spelling into the English 
language. Mr. Kelkar has placed the biography 
(3 volumes ranging over 2000 pages or so) wiihin 
an easy reach of readers of modest means by 
fixing the price at only Es. 7 for the 8 volumes 
together. 

D. Y. Belm: 


CiayRATI 

Stei-Swataxtryavad : Translated hy Mrs, 

Sarojini K Mehta, Pnhlkhed hy the ^GvjaraU 

Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, Pa. S2S. Pa-mr 
eoter: Price 12 as. {1 9 27), * ^ 

Young Mrs. Sarojini has ■* 

engaged in a 


~Sffeererat Spain as “a dead 
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with facts and ineideots which cannot easily be 
controverted. Her grievance is that woman lias 
been too long treated as an imderdog in our 
society and that must cease. It suits her case 
to ignore some little good that might be pat down 
to the credit, of our society m respect of woman. 
But unless you are a zealot in a cause, you can 
make no effect. Prof. A- R. Wadia of the Mysore 
IJoiversity has written a book on the Ethics of 
Feminism and Mrs. Sdsrojini has translated it. 
The translation is a model one and very ably done. 
Frankly she does not agree Avith many of the 
author’s views and is prepared to ^ write out a 
book herself controverting them. Failing that, the 
whole translation is interspersed with interesting 
footnotes showing her differences with the 
author’s views. They are the best part of the 
book : they are stinging observations showing us 
the unfairness of mammade laws and ttsages. 
Altogether it is a most refreshing performance, 
and a harbinger of much _ more we expect to 
come and she promises to give. 


Bkaeali Bodha : ^ Manilal Gkhotalal Parekh. 
Printed at the Modi Printing Press, Rajkot Cloth 
pp. 1S8, Price 12 as, {1927), 

Mr: Manilal Parekh is well-known as a writer 
of religious works and this translation by him of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore’.s book on the 
subject maintains his reputation as an expounder 
of seiious thought. 


The Outlaws op Sqrath : Bg Jhaverchand 
Meghani. Printed at the Saurastra Press, Ranpiir, 
pp, IBS, Paper cover. Price 8 as, U928% 


In five weeks the first impression of this book, 
of 2000 copies was exhausted and a second called 
for and as eagerly taken up : this is a feat even 
in the sale of Gujarati *‘best sellers.^’ The eom- 
piktion consists of the narration of the adventures 
of fine art of many notable outlaws of Kathiawad. 
The adventures read like romance and are so well- 
narrated that one almost falls in love with the 
freebooters who in certain respects even out-Robin- 
hood Robinhood. The book is so spiritedly written 
that one who does not read it, would feel himself 
the poorer by not having read it. This is the 
First Part only. 


SuLTAXA Razia : Bg Sadtk. Printed at the 
Indian Daily Mail Press, Bombay- Thick card 
hoard, Pp, 299, Price Rs, 3-8, U927), , 


It is a sumptuously got-up volume and though 
written in the form of a novel, shows the incidents 
and events in the life and reign of the Sultana in 
their true perspective. It is so well-written that 
we are sure that every reader would like it* A 
young Mahomedan from Irak writing an Indian 
vernacular so well is something worth noting. 


Pkabhat Na Rkm ^ ob The Colobs Op Tim 
Morhiko : By Vijayrai Kallianmr, B,A, Printed 
at the Aditya Printing Press, Akmadabad, Cloth 
bound, pp, 240, Price Bs, 2-4, {19271 


Before his advent in the field of the literature' 
of criticism, as the editor of the Kaumiidi, Mr. 
Yijayaraj had done a lot of spade work. The 
twenty coilectioas from his pen printed in this 
handsome volume, cover a period of eight years' 
Avork and consist of dialogues, stories and 
humouroas sketches. They are all readable' 
articles, some of them thought-' provoking. \Ve 
are so glad that his writings haA^e now been 
thus brought together in one place. 

K. M. J. 


MAGAHI (BIHARI) 


Sunita: Bg Bobu Jainath Pati, Mukkienr, 
Nawada, South Bihar : Printed at the Chitragiipta,. 
Press, Cay a : 1928, p>p^ d6 : Price Two Annas, 

Babu Jainath Pati is a well-known Mukhtear of 
South Bihar, and an accomplished scholar and 
linguist Avho does not disdain his mother- tongue. 
We welcome this little story from him as one 
of the first publications of its kind in the speech 
of South Bihar which is current among a population 
of over six millions, who have already accepted 
Hindi as their literary language. The story is a 
slight one, showing the evils of marrying young 
girls to old husbands. The heroine runs away 
witha young man, her childhood’s friend, and a great 
social evil is in this way exposed. The picture of 
some aspects of society in the Magah land as painted 
here is no doubt faithful, but there is not muehi 
characterisation. 

With us, the value of this little wotk is* 
primarily linguistic, but Ave hope the author wiiii 
give us longer and equally faithful and preferably 
more pleasing pictures of life and society im 
South Bihar. An attempt like the present one is 
sure to be remembered among future students of 
Indian language and of social ethnology for the 
linguistic and the social material it preserves. Ciiap- 
books and popular books of verse are sometimes 
printed in Magahi for the masses AA’ho do not feel at 
home in High Hindi or Avho love the accents of their 
mother-tongue more than tha^. of the speech of the 
law-court and the school, but only through a con- 
scious literary effort like the present one that a 
neglected language can make a stand against the 
danger of being swept away. 

It is perhaps too late in the day to think of 
creating a new litera tiire in Magahi, especially' 
when its speakers both educated and uneducated 
have no sense of pride in it and are seemingly a- 
little ashamed of their ‘little language’ which they 
are making haste to substitute by an indiffeient. 
kirjd of Hindi, a mixture of High Hindi and AAvadhi* 
But If some Magahi writer can lay open for 
ns the soul of the Magahi people through Avorks 
(poemess, dramas or novels) in their owm language* 
he would certainly add a new world to the rick 
and varied domain of Indian literature. And 
Mr. Jainath Pati, scholar, man of affairs and 
lover of his people and his language, can very 
well be that Magahi writer. 

S. G 




■■ 
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EmiND AND THE UNITED STATES: THEIR RELATIONS 




T here is a history of the writing of the 
history of the tlnited States, and tiie 
end of the long story is the trinraph of 
British diplomacy, — a diplomacy conducted 
for three generations not only by the Foreign 
Office and its avowed agents, but also and 
mainly by the leaders of P-'nglish society and 
thought with a marvellous singleness of 
purpose, patience and foresight The War 
of American Independence (1775-83) had 
embittered the feelings of the colonists to- 
wards the Mother Ooiintry and the bitterness 
was further aggravated by the" naval war 
with England in 1812-1814. 

Every patriotic school-boy in America 
was taught, every fourth of July orator pro- 
claimed in every American town once every 
year, that England was an insolent aggres- 
sive tyrant and the enemy of human pro- 
gress and human freedom, that George III 
was the Red Dragon, that the British Parlia- 
ment was a den of all political vices and 
servility. This stage of the relations between 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
■finds its expression in the classic pages of 
Bancroft. To that American historian, the 
War of Independence was as Marathon to 
the Greeks or the Crusades to a pious 
Christian—a holy war for the liberation of 
mankind. The present writer still remem- 
bers how his pulse quickened when he, as 
a lad of fourteen, read for the first time 
Bancroft’s narrative of the repulse of the 
third assault on Bunker Hill : 

Then there were moments of joy in that un- 
finished redoubt and behind the grassy rampart 
where Hew England husbandmen, so often taunted 
with cowardice, beheld veteran battalions quail 
before their ranks. 

In Bancrofi^s History, as in Macaulay’s 
there is no light and shade, all the characters 
are either angels or villains, and all the 
angels are on one side. 

This legacy of bitter hatred continued 
unabated up to the Civil War of 1861-65, 
in which two affairs— the Trent and the 
Alabama— m roused feelings on both sides 
of the Atlantic that but for the supreme 
courage and Jove-like calmness of Lincoln 
and Gladstone, there would have been a 
renewal of war between England and the 


United States. Thoughtless people — unhappily 
in the upper ranks of society in Boglaod, — 
openly sympathised with the Southern 
secessionist States and predicted the dissolu- 
tion of the American Union, English military 
circle (still aristocratic) laughed at the 
cowardice of the American citizen soldiers, 
while the labouring classes io Lancashire 
starved from the stoppage of the American 
cotton supply. The exasperation of feeling 
on the other side of the Atlantic found 
expression not only in Bankiim orations 
urging the Republic to twist the tail of the 
British lion, but also in the sedate J. E. 
Lowell’s article “On a certain note of con- 
descension in foreigners” — the last sentence 
of which is significant. But John Bright and 
the Radicals in England supported the anti- 
slavery North from the outset, and Gladstone 
openly declared himself on the same side 
in his article “Eith beyond Sea” and 

denounced war between the two branches of 
the English people as a crime against 
civilisation. He took the situation firmly in 
hand, and at last his infinite patience was 
rewarded by the settlement of the Alabama 
dispute by arbitration. England was heavily 
fined, but every guinea of this compensation 
brought a thousand-fold return when the 
United States entered into the World War 
on the side of England in 1917. 

Hitherto America’s only wars had been 
the two against England (in 1775 and 1812), 
and the Civil War (1861-65), which last the 
nation naturally thought it politic to forget 
The only means of exciting the martial 
ardour of the youth of the States was to 
refer to and magnify the incidents of the 
wars with England. Thus, the sore was 
kept open for more than a century after the 
War of Independence had been closed by 
the Peace of 1783. The English papers, 
therefore, could not conceal their joy when 
in 1898, America declared war against 
Spain and launched on a career of colonial 
expansion. Thank Heaven I here at last was 
an enemy other than the English, against 
whom future authors and orators in the 
States would be able to bluster. Therefore, 
Lord Salisbury publicly praised American 
aggression and sneered at Spain as “a dead 
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natioB.” [Spain’s retort was a telegraoi oi 
condolence %om a dead nation” to the 
British Prime-minister after one of the 
Bsiia! holocausts in the Boer War of 
1901!. 

The cousins on the two sides of the 
Atlantic were brought closer together by the 
rise of Theodore Roosevelt, an imperialist 
after the heart of Lord Cuizon, 
blit, by a freak of fortune, born a 
republican citizen. This big game hunter 
and traveller (President 1901-1909) captured 
the imagination of the American populace 
and the English rejoiced when he gave a 
good conduct certificate to England’s govern- 
ment of India, which had hitherto been 
suspect to the average American newspaper 
reader. 

There was now formed a secret under- 
standing between the very highest circles in 
England and the U. S. A., though the latter 
still found it necessary to placate the 
American voter by pretending in public to 
bait the British lion. Ignorance of this 
secret was the undoing of Sir Mortimer 
Durand. In diplomacy with Asiatic powers, 
he had succeeded wonderfully. But when at 
the height of his fame he went to Washington 
as British ambassador, he, honovst man, took 
his stand on his country’s treaty rights and 
the recognised diplomatic amenities, and 
protested against America’s threats and 
insults. What was the result ? He was re- 
called by his masters 1 British diplomacy— 
like every diplomacy that wants to succeed, 
—had its eyes fixed solely on the main 
chance, regardless of kicks and frowns. 
Durand bad not been given the hint and he 
came back a disappointed and broken down 
man, and England pursued her “world-policy” 
unhampered. 

There was however, one source of trouble, 
the Irish Americans who had inherited, 
bitter hatred of England from their fathers 
that had migrated from Ireland after the 
potato famine of 1845. gome of these with 
the military experience gained in the Civil 
War, had gone back to Ireland and caused 
the Fenian outbreak of 1868. That, rising 
had failed -because there was no affinity 
between ' the . wide-awake _ city-bred ’ Yankee 
Jeuiana! and',, ;th 0 sleepy' rural ■ Datholte 
'.peasantry of Ireland, But Parneirsi.. campaign 
•'found' a wide^ respopse and lavisk'^ money, aid 
aluopg the Irish .descendants in America, ^ and, 


almost repeating the language of the days 
of the War of American Independence. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was sent out from 
England to counteract this propaganda. He' 
met many of the Gaelic Americans and told 
them of the economic prosperity which Mr. 
Balfour’s administration had given to Ireland, 
of the progress of co-operative dairy farming 
and the lace industry under Government 
support and guidance, of the improvement of 
the peasants lot by Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, since the First Gladstone ministry. 
The reply he received from an old Irish 
emigrant was, “All that you say may be true. 
But I have taught my son to fight against 
England when the day comes as I am 
myself too old for it.” 

Even the Irish problem was at last 

settled by the granting of Home Rule. At 
all events, from the beginning of the present 
century the friends of England have out- 
numbered the Anglophobes in the States, 
as also in France. Between the United 
States and England the cultural affinity is 
too strong to be resisted ; language, religion, 
political outlook and to a great extent 
blood also are the same, and have produced 
their effect. The cultural courting of 

America by the entire Society and press of 
England has gone on with increasing force 
to our own day. The American naturally 
feels the rich parvenu’s eagerness to be recog- 
nised by the older Society of the Mother 
Country, especially as he has not to make 
any political sacrifice for it. England is 
more than willing to pat him on the back, 
and (incidentally) sell to him relics and 
“first editions” at fabulous prices. For nearly 
two generations the American ambassadors 
to the Court of St. James have been men of 
letters, and English Society has set itself 
to invite them to preside at the birthday 
celebrations of great .English authors and the 
annual meetings of learned bodies. The 
Times Literary Supplement assumes m un- 
wonted tender tone in reviewing the rotten 
cribs compiled by American professors and 
is judiciously silent about their defects. 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches and CoL House’s 
letters have been received in England ' with 
ecstasy,' as gems of thought and stjle. Con- 
ducted tours en masse of the American 
middle . class, “-which ate the rage now, — 
have completed Jlis work. ‘ 

future- 'is beiog insured 'by there- 


im papers of v|be^ latter' kept^ vvhipping\.%ritiiDg\of American history which -ia now 
Amermah public 'accomplished fact. Frofessors Osgood 
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George Beer and Van Tyne, by their researches' 
among the original materials, ha?© honestly 
come to the eonclnsion that the Mercantile 
83^3 tern was not a real hardship to the 
colonists, that B^ngland in the events, 
leading up the War of American Independence 
was more sinned against than sinning, that the 
story of British tyranny and atrocity towardfs 
America is mythical, and that a political separa- 
tion between the mother country and its 
American colonies was inevitable and would 
have come about peacefully even if there 
had, been no war in 1775-83, because the 
fv/o branches of the English race bad been 
daily drifting more and more apart in social 
manners, economic interests, political ideals, 
and outlook upon life. This view has now 
been accepted by all the historians in 
America and Blarope that really count; so that 
there is no longer any risk of the young 
Yankee sucking anti-British venom from his 
Irish wet-nurse or from his school texKt-book 
of ‘'Bancroft without Tears.'^ 

Anglo Saxon brotherhood is an accom- 
plished fact and the most potent factor in 
world-politics todfiy. Mr, Bull, with growing 
daughters in the South Seas, has, therefore, 
found it expedient to jilt Mademoiselle 
Grysanthemiim, and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, has not been ,reriew.e.d after^ the. -' 
expiry of Its terra. Poor Japan, thou art an 
Asiatic. 

Poor Sir Sabrahmaniya Aiyar sent a 


letter to the American President inviting him 
to put pressure 00 the British Government 
to grant Home Rale a la Besant to India. 
The learned jurist evidently did not include 
political history among his studies, nor 
cared to remember that blood is thicker than 
water. 

Prof. S, E. Morison's Oxford Ilisiory of 
the United States (Ox. Univ. Press, 2 vols, 
32 s. net\ covers the period frora 1783 to 
1917. It is written after a minute and cri- 
tical study of the original sources and even 
of subsidiary literature, like the diseossioos 
and research papers in the historical reviewAS, 
The economic and social aspects of history 
(which are too often neglected in standard 
works) and the marvellous and many-sided 
development of the New World have been 
treated here with adequate care, clearness 
and length. The narrative of the Civil War 
is given in lucid outlines which stamp 
themselves on the memory of even the non- 
military reader. It is a work that will 
remain the first authority on the subject for 
many years to come, and we therefore, 
regret ail the more that its style should in 
many places be so spasmodic or theatrical 
lor example, we are not told where how or 
by whom Lincoln was murdered, but ate 
only taken to his death-bed and dismissed. 
Elsewhere the allusions are too obscure or 
local 

0, 0. D. 
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The “MAGAmn” Mentality 
By HETTY KOHN, b. a. (Lond) 


*'Evil is wrought from want of thought as 
well as v/ant of heart.’^ 

I NTER-RAGIAL prejudice does not, of course,, 
rest solely upon intellectual insincerity. 
We are fully aware of the omnipotence 
of the language factor, which is so fertile a 
source of ignorance and misunderstanding, 
and consequently so mighty a divider of 
races. Moreover, in the case of races where 
the factors of political interest and economic 



competition are also involved, matters are 
complicated still further. Nevertheless, it is 
true that mere intellectual insincerity, which, 
as we have endeavoured to show in the 
preceding articles, is so great a bane in life, 
does play a more prominent part in hindering 
a goodunderAstanding and friendly relationship 
between people of different countries, than 
is often recognised. 

Intellectual insincerity, when applied to 
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this international qaestion, is a very com- 
posite thing, and a thorongh analysis of it in 
all its aspects, would furnish material 
sufficient to fill a volume. We must content 
ourselves here with making our analysis as 
comprehensive and as detailed as is possible 
within the scope of an article. 

To those of us who are born, and go 
through life, without prejudices against 
members of other races, it is an ever-present 
mystery that it should seemingly be so 
difficult for the majority of our fellow- 
creatores to acquire that wider outlook which 
would enable them to realise that their own 
particular race is not necessarily superior to 
all others. 

Yet, on investigation, we find that the 
early training of an individual is generally 
such as is bound to feed his natural vanity, 
and give him a tendency to look down upon 
all “foreigners.” 

Some races and some individuals are more 
prone to this form of conceit than other 
races and other individuals, and there are 
generally definite historical causes to account 
for it. 

The main elements which produce and 
feed intellectual insincerity as applied to 
international intercourse, appear to be the 
following (a) Vanity (including the 
of the natural and admirable sentiment of 
patriotism) _{b) Fear (a nervousness that other 
races will in some way demoralise us\ (o) 
Conservatism of thought (adherence to 
stereotyped opinions, based on what was 
true of an earlier period), and (d) False 
criteria (the tendency to attach undue im- 
portance to non-essentials, and to emphasize 
the differences, rather than the essential 
resemblance between the nations). 

The point we wish to make is, in ordinary 
parlance, this : that a large proportion of 
ordinary people, when they say they “hate” 
the_ members of a certain other race or 
nation, do not hate them at all ; they merely 
think they do. By their conversation they 
are promoters of discord and hatred, which i 
have such disastrous effects. At the same i 
time, however, these people are the victims i 
of false thinking, and as victims, should be i 
ptted Md enlightened, rather than merely 
hated. For, as we see daily, hatred begets i 
more hatred, like the chain of murders in a 

Corsioitn; vendetta. \ 

In Mer to forestall any possible ■tnis- I 


f ® to. point opt tha(,thls 




p* prejadices extant between lodians and 
in lishmen, though some space will be devoted 
al to that issue. The Englishman is by no 
nt means the only one who is prone to 
iS prejudice, though it will be shown 
te that he is somewhat in the position 
of a spoilt child in this matter. The 
'0 Brahmin, for instance, has also been brought 
it up in the idea that he, the twice-born, is a 
it naturally superior creature. E^^eryone knows 

0 that a boy who has been petted and spoiled 
in his childhood, grows into an unbearably 

h conceited young man ; if the young man is 

1 really talented and capable, the more is the 
3 pity that he should suffer from this handicap. 

His admiring relatives and friends certainly 
3 show him no true kindness by continuing to 

" shower incense on him every time he does 

V something clever. In fact, the poor fellow 

* will need all the moral fibre he has in him, 

if he is to withstand the onslaughts of his 
5 well-meaning friends, 

' We proceed to look more closely at the 
' above-mentioned elements of intellectual in- 
^ sincerity as affecting the psychology of our 
relations with members of other countries. 

(a) The element of vanity. To love the 
land of our childhood, and to maintain that 
in spite of the beauties and wonders of other 
lands, there is (to us'^ ^Sio place like home’’ 
is a natural sentiment, and this we take if, 
is patriotism On the other hani, to atEim 
that our own country and race monopolise 
all the virtues, and that no other country 
has any, is surely overdoing a good thing, 
and would make the logician shake his head 
sadly. ^ Many friends (and bo^ks) tell us in 
our childhood that we must cultivate ^‘proper 
pride” but pride we think, if it exceed the 
above-mentioned conception of patriotism, is 
only too apt to become improper, for pride 
and prejudice go hand in hand, not only in 
the title of the famous novel, but wherever 
there are dealings between people of different 
lands.^ A man is “proud” of having been 
born in London, for instance. That is ad- 
mirable. He means that he considers it a 
privilege^ to be a Londoner, is thankful for 
that privilege,^ desires to defend that city if 
need be, and in all respects to prove himself 
worthy of his beloved birth-place But is he 
justified in disdaining all non-Londoners ? 

Ii^an essay by ,Sir John Woodroffe, in 
the author admits that to himself, as 
a Westerner,. , the Oothic cathedrals 'and the 
rof^'/'ChopIn make ^ „a stronger appeal 
. ’’ HiPdti . temple ' ' or tausih,, 'he: says 
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(aBd’ we agree with him): ^^Nattirally^ ’ what is 
our own in literature or art and culture 
geaerally appeals to us best. , .Bat that is no 
reason to indulge in offensive depreciation 
of the culture of others.” These are matters 
of taste and association, not opinion. 

Ad EInglish lady entered an office in 
Cologne shortly after the War, in spite of 
the notice “No foreigners allowed here.” 
When the official asked her whether she 
could not understand the German words, she 
replied : “Oh yes, I read the notice, but I 
am an Englishwoman, not a foreigner.” The 
poor soul could not realise that there must 
be people in the world who can regard the 
English as anything so low as “foreigners” ! 
We cannot vouch for the truth of the 
anecdote, but it well illustrates the insularity 
of many Britishers of inferior education 1 

The phenomenon is that many an English 
person who has had pleasant relations with 
persons of other countries, even persons who 
have foreign relatives with whom they are 
on friendly terms, will indulge in the same 
kind of talk. Where economic jealousy is 
not the root of the trouble, the distrust of 
foreigners is usually quite unreasonable, and 
is entirely due to ignorance. Since the days 
of the Napoleonic wars, the Englishman of 
the "lower” classes had a sublime contempt for, 
and horror of “Froggy”, the Frenchman, and 
as we know in India, popular prejudices 
die hard. The writer will never forget the 
tone of utter and withering scorn with which, 
long before the War, a school-mate pronoun- 
ced the words “a German Jew” which the 
parents of this English school-girl had taught 
her to regard as meaning something almost 
too base to belong to human society. An 
English gill clerk, in all other respects a 
very sensible young woman, said to the 
writer in all seriousness ; “But, after all 
there are very few foreigners whom one can 
trust.” Nor could she be dissuaded from her 
attitude, though, from what she told of her 
experiences, it did not seem that she had 
any particular reason to dislike Frenchmen 
or Italians more than Englishmen. She 
herself bore a decidedly un-English family 
name ! A junior clerk in a London commer- 
cial office, aged 17 (who had left school at 
the age of 14} said to the writer : ‘"But 
foreigners are not taught morals, are they ? 

I always thought it is only we Britishers 
who have manners, and are clean’.” To hear 
this from the lips of intelligent Plnglish 
youth, conscientious at his work and fair in 


his dealings, a voracious reader of good 
books, and a budding citken of the most 
cosmopolitan city in the world, makes one 
thoughtful. Another youth, 18 years of 
age (who had attended a high school, ana 
had passed the London Matriculation)' 
expressed great surprise on hearing that 
the head of the firm, a Russian Jew, was 
despatching a telegram to an assistant abroad^ 
congratulating him on the birth of a childl* 
The writer asked the youth why he should 
be so astonished, as, after all, this was rather 
a usual thing to do. The youth then said 
that he had always been told that the Jews 
were absolutely devoid of human sentiment,, 
and cared solely for money. It was, thereforef 
a shock to him to sea that the chiea 

thought it worth while to spend money on a 
telegram which was not in the nature of 
business transaction. From that day onward, 
he looked upon the head of the firm with 
quite a different eye 1 

When this mentality is so usual among 
ignorant people, and unfortunately also among 
those who ought to know better, in a coun- 
try where primary education is compulsory 
(even though only since 1870), is it any 
wonder that, in this land of many races, we 
hear each community uttering such absurdi- 
ties concerning every other community ? In 
this connection, it is a thousand pities that 
“improper pride”, the fallacy into which 
legitimate patriotism so easily degenerates, 
should be actively fostered in the minds of 
people during their school-days, while their 
minds are so impressionable. The writer 
recalls an instance of this during a lesson at 
school. The teacher had been describing the 
glories of the British Army and Navy. A 
girl asked whether it was not true neverthe- 
less that some abuses had crept into these 
service?, as her father had told her that 
there was inevitably corruption in the army 
of any nation. The teacher then accused 
the girl of unworthy sentiments and lack of 
patriotism, and maintained that the British 
services were flawless. “But even if there 
were faults, we ought to shut our eyes to 
them”. No other comment was made, and 
probably only the questioner and the present 
writer felt at all dissatisfied with the on- ' 
intelligent patriotism of the teacher, a lady 
with a university degree. 

Nevertheless, as has been said above, 
conceit is no monopoly of England. The 
Brahmins show “proper” {?) pride in despis- 
ing people of darker complexion than 
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themselves, and affecting to think even 
the prettiest brown-skinned babies ugly. 
The Hindus despise the Muslims because 
they are not Hindus, and the Muslims 
despise the Hindus because they are 
not Muslims. Many Jews, so much disdained 
by non-Jews mainly because they are Jews, 
secretly look down on the diet and manners 
of non-Jews. Why so? Because for centuries 
they have looked upon themselves as the 
Chosen People. 

A further factor, in this element of vanity, 
is the fact that we naturally like our own 
race to be judged by its best, but are apt to 
judge another race by what is tcorst in its 
religious and social customs, conveniently 
forgetting that there may be at least a small 
section of that race striving for better things. 
This is most unfair, but it is a very common 
procedure. 

Yet a third factor of the “vanity complex” 
is the unwillingness of people to utter those 
fatal words “I do not know”, when they are 
asked for information concerning some foreign 
race. 

This is one of the two ways in which 
eloquence, the subject of the preceding article, 
is, bound up with the question of inter-racial 
relations. The connection is a very definite 
one, as far as the ordinary conversation and 
reading of the ordinary person is concerned. 
People like to impress their acquaintances by 
sweeping generalisations about foreign races. 
Now we know that it is a risky proceeding 
to make a generalisation of any kind; and 
yet people who have met, for instance, five 
or six Roumanians, will ghbly tell their 
friends that all Roumanians have such and 
such characteristics. When the hearers of 
these generalisations are ignorant of the 
rabject, they believe every word, and repeat 
it to thdr friends in their turn. The more 
eloquent the speaker, the deeper the impression 
which is made on the minds of the hearers 
This is how false impressions arise. 

(b) Tha element of fear. When in conver- 
sation with people who express dislike or 
distrust of other races, we often detect a 
certain indefinite nervousness in their minds 
lest friendship with people of different ideas 
/and customs from those in which they them- 
selves have been brought up, might 'have a 
demoralising effect upon themselves. To some 
extent there is reasonable foundation for such 
a fear, especially in the case of weak-willed ^ 
individuals, who, for Jack of d{8<Srimiaaij&# * 
are apt to pk^-ap the Ie6s-'de«a8ble’vdi!|ffi»‘fp’ 


of tbeir forei^'o coib panions. This is a danger 
we reasily admit. Here again, however, there 
is a fallacy in the argament of those who 
feel this nervousness for the danger of 
contamination is a danger which exists not 
merely in inter-racial relationships, but 
within one and the same race. Everyone 
knows that a person of good morals, if his 
daily work brings him into the association 
of undesirable companions (his own compatriots ) 
may be tempted to slip down to the level 
of those companions. A well-educated person, 
working among the uneducated, may, after a 
time, unconsciously begin to use the same 
slang expressions and incorrect grammatical 
forms which constantly assail his ears. 
Doctors and nurses, working among mentally 
defective patients, are apt to become depressed 
themselves, if they do not take sulBcienl 
recreation and change. Therefore, it Is 
grossly unfair to confuse the two issues, and 
to take for granted that a person of another 
race is necessarily a person of inferior 
morals. 

A feiv concrete instances : — 

(i) Indiayi horror of Western materialism^ 
mid the extravagance of tvomen. Many 
Indians are so convinced of the gross material- 
ism of the entire population of Europe and 
America, and especially of the extravagance 
and immorality of the women, that they 
think no good can come of association ^ with 
such people. The origin of this prejudice is 
only too obvious. (1) Many Westerners are 
materialistic, and many Western women are 
extravagant and of lax morals. (2) It is 
precisely these undesirable types which are 
brought most to the notice of the Indian 
public both in newspapers and cinema films. 
(3) Most Indians have no opportunities of 
meeting the best types of Europeans and 
Americans. Such- meeting would do much 
to tone down their horror of Western 
depravity. Even a visit to the West, if the 
eyes of the tourist are already jaundiced and 
pre-disposed to see only the “wrong side”, 
does not necessarily dispel illusions. A 
middle-aged Hindu merchant visited England 
on business about four years ago--*-his first 
visit. On his return to Poona we asked him 
for his general impressions. He replied with 
great heat: “I have only one impression: my 
country worships God, yours does not.” 
Argument would have been useless. 

''.>v;itis’a comical, experience to a woman of 
thb- middle - plasees .coming from Europe ^ to’' 

witnessi the very 
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i^enoine astonishmeot oaused to Hiodas of 
both sexes, by her makio^ her owa clothes, 
aod cooking. It is only by making an actual 
calculation of the cost of the material of 
a dress, aod reckoning out how many such 
•dresses are on the average purchased per 
annum, that it is possible to convince some 
of our Indian friends that, to be reasonably 
well-dressed, a European women need not 
necessarily spend a vast fortune. The 
cheapness of saris as compared with dresses 
is often overrated, for though it is true that 
the costly saris for wear on festive occasions 
are only rarely bought, the every-day sa^-is 
contain so much more material than a dress, 
so we may safely say that on the whole there 
need not be very much more extravagance 
on the one side than on the other. Certainly, 
if a lady have extravagant tastes, and has the 
wherewithal to gratify them, we may rest 
assured she will do so, whether in gorgeous 
saris or in diaphanous frocks ! 

Personally, we think that if the Hindu 
priests could be brought to abolish the 
humiliating expiation ceremony, it would 
contribute to dispel the prejudice attaching 
to the “materialistic West” in the minds of 
of the untravelled. 

(ii) Enropea77s^ disgust at the sanction 
niven to polygamy among Oriental nations. 
There is no doubt that, among the progressive 
sections of Oriental peoples, polygamy is on 
the decrease, and that, especially in India, 
even within those religions which still 
countenance polygamy, there are large 
sections of the community w^here this 
retrogressive practice is to all intents and 
purposes, unknown. The idea of polygamy 
is nowadays as repugnant to large sections 
of Indians as it is to the Western nations. 
Tet, so ingrained is the association between 
Onental peoples and polygamy, in the 
mind of the average European, that it is 
difficult to persuade him that friendship with 
people of Eastern coiintries is not tantamount 
5to moral degradation, or at least to acquies- 
cence with degrading customs. Moral If 
polygamy could, once and for all, be prohi- 
hited by law, there might be a slight decrease 
in prejudice in the year 2128 or thereabouts. 

^ (iil) A Hindu-Mnslim tale, — The following 
Hinda-Muslim anecdote, sad but true, 
is given as an antidote to the last 
paragraph, Three years ago at the home 
of the writer in Poona, a function was 
organised, at which Hindus and Muslims 
•dined together by way of an attempt to pro- 


mote social intercourse between the ^ two 
communities. A Hindu friend, highly 
educated, travelled, and not at all orthodox 
who was staying in the house at the timer 
was asked to join in the^ function. Sad 
to relate, he refused point blank to sit 
down aod eat with members of so unutterably 
despicable a community — a community which 
was set on being uncivilised and retrogre- 
ssive, and could not possibly^ be compared 
with his own Hindu society. No one should 
ever force him to pretend to look upon 
Muslims as his equals. Etc. 

The ‘‘Magazine” Mentality 

The last-mentioned absurdities bring us 
to the second way in which eloquence 
obtrudes itself into this theme. The sub- 
title of this article, “the Magazine mentality,” 
is an expression which suggested itself 
after perusal of some magazines read abso- 
lutely at random, and not with the remotest 
intention of seeking out references to 
illustrate any of the points put forward in 
this series of articles. It has already been 
shown that the average English youth, 
through no fault of his own, is encouraged 
by his education to regard himself as a rather 
superior being. It is the history text-books 
he studies at school, which, among other 
things, begin this work, and the sensational 
fare served out to him in popular novels 
and magazine stories attractively written, 
w^hich most effectively carries it on. 

It may be argued that the type of inter- 
racial sentiment in stories is a reflection of 
what is in demand ; this is true, but it 
should be remembered that the public is 
guided by what it reads, and that therefore 
the public is the victim rather than the 
villain, for the number of short-story writers 
is always infinitesimal compared with the 
masses of their readers. 

It was difficult to decide whether to 
include the analysis of this “magazine” 
mentality, and its mischievous influence, 
under the heading of the “vanity element” 
or that of “fear” for the type of stories to 
which we refer, plays upon both of these 
feelings. 

A few instances of mischievous references 
to Oriental races, emphasizing the superiority 
of the British race in a way likely to tickle 
the vanity of, and delude the tmdiseriniina- 
ting Bntibh reader (and most people are 
undiscrimioating) will help us to understand 
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whence comes m'lich of the stupid ^arro^ance 
met with, on the part of English people 
whether in England, in India, or la the 

' Colonies The" magazines' are not, of coarse, 

responsible for ail the damage, bat their 
inflaenoe is too far-reaching to he ignored. 
We repeat that the following specimens are 
typical, and were not searched out for pur- 
poses of illustration. la fact, it was the 
preponderance of this type of story which 
forced itself on the writer’s notice in maga- 
zines that she was reading for pleasure, 
and which, in the first place, suggested the 
present article as a corollary of the two 
previous ones. 

[D ''Glamour"^ by 1^, Brett Young 
■ in Cmseirs Magazine of Fiction, Agatha, 
a young American lady, travels Europe with 
her aunt, search of information and 
glamour.” 

'‘They passed on to Egypt, where the most 
expensive varieties of glamour, like the most ex- 
pensive varietifs of all other kinds of spoof, are to 
he found. Which is not to be wondered at, seeing 
that romantic novelists have been thriving for the 
last three generations on the desert’s illimitable 
freedom, voices from minarets, mystery of veiled 
women and subtle Oriental perfumes.” 

Achmet is the guide, who claims to be 
m Arab of kingly descent. Agatha, already 
fascineted by the guide’s melancholy eyes 
and dignified bearing, regards her American 
fiance, Simeon Jackson as dull. When the 
guide, whom she has paid out of all propor- 
tion, tells hex he loves her, she is, of course, 
properly indignant However, she then 
regards the matter in a gentler light, and to 
make amends, offers him a sum of money he 
had mentioned as imperative to save his 
little brother’s life. Unwisely she allows 
him to come up to her room in the evening 
to receive it. The result is that the two 
ladies aie given notice to quit the hotel, as 
Achmet happens to be one of the greatest 
scoundrels in Cairo. The ladies return to 
Italy, Aunt Martha returns to America 
in disgust at her niece, who has in the 
meantime summoned Simeon. Simeon and 
igatha are married in Naples. She suggests 
a trip to Cairo. They stay at the identical 
hotel Next morning the flabbergasted newly- 
wed husband receives the following note 
. 'Irbm hSs'* bride 


; ‘‘Forgive me ” he read* “It is no good looking 


for me. : 1 have the only man 1\ 

mlq desert’s ilhmitable, freedom,, forgive 


and prepare to faring the repentant bride back 
again, the following are Simeon’s reflections 


“There is something devilish about this damned’, 
“country”, he thought. “The poor child’s not 
responsibie. Glamour— that’s the word.” — “To run 
off with a white mxa’s one thing. But a nigger—”’ 
Agatha had never explained to him in her letters, 
that the Ery ptiaas are of Aryan descent.” 


Oar refl3c(:Loa3, expressed in plain- 
English, are (a) that the young lady was- 
“asking for trouble,” (b) that it was wrong of 
her to return to Cairo after her wedding,, 
when she knew that Achmet possessed a- 
fascination for her, and (c) that the im- 
portant element of her bad behaviour was, not 
the dark complexion of the man with whom- 
she ran away, but the fact that she did elope 
with another man — on honeymoon, too— 
which made her deliberately planned action 
all the more heartless and inexcusable. 
A further irritating thing about the story is 
that the only picture in the text is one 
showing Agatha, looking charming in her 
white frock, sun-topi and flowing veil, 
addressing Achmet : the words below the* 
picture are : “You ! she said, flushing from 
her neck to her hair. How dare you speak: 
to me like that ?” 


The author would probably object to our 
criticism. We admit that the guide Achmet 
tms a rascal, and that, anyway, the whole* 
thing is only fiction, and need not be taken 
seriously. Our contention is, however, that 
this is just the kind of thing which appeals- 
especially to the British flapper, and gives 
her the few ideas she has on Oriental rices.. 
The rascally ^ Egyptian guide takes a firm- 
hold of her imagination, the impression is- 
deepened by the attractive picture, and 
nothing you can say to her will persuade 
her that all Egyptians, whether educated or 
uneducated, in fact all men of dark com- 
plexions, are not Achmets. 


(ii) ''The Street of Many Arches^ a £5<!? 
prize story, by Owen Lally and Joan 


Conquest, in "'The story -Teller.'^ Lotah, a 


forget. 



beautiful girl who has been brought up in 
the Chinese quarter of the dock district of 
London, is saved from transportation to China, 
where she would have been forced to live a 
life of shame in the notorious “Street of 
Many Arches.” Her rescuer is Rex Power,, 
an English artist, who marries her. She is- 
very loving and talented, wears Chinese 
dress, and.^, knows but little English. She* 
be Khglish giR,^ bating 


.1 
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%een saved as a baby in China daring the 
•civil wars, by an old Chinese woman. 

The last portion of this pretty and well- 
written romance is, in oar view, entirely 
disfigured by the andne relief and satisfac*- 
tion of all parties, inclading the heroine 
herself, at the discovery that Lotah really 
had the good fortune to have been born 
British, and that she is not really Oriental 
at all. It is with almost unseemly haste 
that she discards her Chinese dress (in which, 
we must confess, she looks very pretty in 
the picture) in favour of a costume befitting 
an English girl. When the couple had been 
so happy, even before the discovery, what 
need for the authoresses to lay such great 
stress on the fact of Lotah’s British extrac- 
tion ? 

(iii) ''The Lily Kiss'— The Story of a 
Great SacrifieeT hy Lonise Jordun Miln^ in 
the Netv Magadne'" The scene, as in (ii) 
is in Pennyfields. There is the sympathetic 
character of a Chinese servant (jhung No. 
The villain is Yang 0, the man whose adopted 
daughter is the heroine, Peach Blossom, 
Wilfrid Harvey, the English doctor, treats Chung 
No, half-dead from his master’s beating. The 
heroine (who also turns out to be an 
English girl) had been rescued by Yang 0 
during the civil wars. It is true that he 
bad been on the point of killing her, but he 
had saved her on account of the mark of 
the Celestial luck-Iily which was found on 
the gfiPs arm. The trend of the authoress’ 
concIadiDg remarks is very similar to that 
of(ii\ 

(iv) A Story of Canada (exact title 

forgotten). A young English authoiess goes 
on a holiday to the wilds of Canada in 
search of ideas for her next novel. In 
spite of the warnings of her acquaintances, 
she goes forth on a canoe, attended only by 
a Bed Indian servant and his wife. These 
servants get drunk, and leave the young 
lady in the luich. She is in desperate 

plight on a small island in the midst of the 
rapids, What would have happened, had 

not a gallant young Englishman emerged 

from the forest at the psychological moment 
and rescued her, it is hard to say. Romance 
follows, and the novelist must have had 
plenty of material for her next book. 

Now if the author had left it at that, 
nothing could have been more charming. 

But unfortunately the gallant Englishman 
indulges in a speech, in which he deduces 
from the incident of the drunken servants. 


that skins of all hues ranging from yellow 
and red, to brown and black, should be 
abhorred. His logic, if not quite evident to 
us, was at least persuasive to the heroine, 
for she murmurs fondly: “Yes, you have 
taught me a lesson. I shall never again 
trust myself with any but a white man.” 

One could continue quoting ad infinitum, 
but the above will suffice for the present 
purpose. 

One somewhat different instance will be 
appended, namely a case in which anti- 
Oriental “suggestion” was literally thrust 
upon a story merely by the coloured 
advertisement poster anouociog the cinema 
version of it. This was probably deliberate 
trade exploitation of anti-Oriental prejudice, 
to attract the masses to the cinema show. 
The story in question is “Broken Blossoms” 
included in “Limehouse Nights” by Thomas 
Burke, describing life in London’s “China- 
town.” Neither in the story nor in the 
cinema version is there the slightest anti- 
Chinese tendency. On the contrary, the 
hero is a young Chinaman who keeps a 
small shop in Limebouse. Of gentle disposi- 
tion and disgusted at the opium-smoking 
habits of the majority of his compatriots in 
that district, he leads a quiet, solitary life. 
Near by, lives a degraded specimen of an 
Englishman, a drunkard, who ill treats his 
twelve-year old daughter. One day, when 
the father has beaten her till she faints, the 
girl is found lying near the door. The 
Chinaman takes pity on her, picks her up, 
and carries her nnconscioos to his lodging, 
where, with no ulterior motive, he tends lier 
for some days till she recovers from her 
bruises This is the first kindness the child 
has ever known, and she loves the Chinaman 
as her natural protector, begging him not to 
send her back to her father. But the father, 
pouring the foulest abuse both on the China- 
man and on his innocent daughter, gets the 
child into his clutches again, and this time 
she succumbs to wounds inflicted on her by 
her father in a drunken fit When the 
Chinaman sees her dead, he despairs, for 
affection for the poor child who had loved 
hmi, 'SO -innocently, had sprung up in his 
heart He dies by his own hand. 

The large coloured poster inviting the 
public to see this film drama, depicted the 
moment ■ when the Chinaman fakes the 
unconscious fair-haired girl in his arms. There 

no fault to find with the picture from the 
arHstic point,. of view. Balling almond-blossoms 
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repreSeBted the title of the story. The point 
is that the first impression given to the man 
in the street, who was unfamiliar with the 
story, was that the Chinaman must be a 
villain in the act of abducting a probably 
unwilling English girl. The story, of course, 
contradicts the impression made by the 
poster, but we know how almighty is that 
first impression ! 

The element of fear {concluded). In many 
cases, it would appear to be religious senti- 
ment which underlies the element of fear 
discussed above. When a person not merely 
loves his religion, but maintains that his 
religion is the only true one, the natural 
corollary is that the religions of other races 
are false, and that the notions of those races 
are accordingly perverse. When a person 
really and truly thinks or feels this, it is 
difficult to say anything to him, for he will 
■ tell us that we are tainted by laxity 

and indifferentism, which we delude ourselves 
into calling by the euphuistic name of 
tolerance or liberalism. It is herein that, it 
seems to us, adherence to any religion which 
claims to be the only true one, and does not 
admit that there are more paths to Heaven 
than one, is an unprogressive thing. Never- 
theless, there are religious persons professing 
a faith which claims to be the only true 
one (we refer to Christianity) who manage to 
, . combine their piety with a love of intellectual 
iftira in inter-racial intercourse. This very 
difficult psychological point must be left for 
k profounder thinkers to explain. 

I We only quote, as an instance of 

' liberalism, a few lines from a book (“The 

Christ of the Indian Road”) by a Christian 
missionary, Dr. B. Stanely Jones, a zealous 
preacher who is admittedly and definitely out 
to convert souls to his own faith 

"In the...forins and customs of Hinduism I 
think there are five living seeds : 1) That the 
ultimate reality is spirit, 2) The sense of unity 
•; running through things, 3) That there is Justice 
at the heart of the universe, 4) A passion for 
freedom, 5) The tremendous cost of the religious 
' '' ' ' life 

^The role of the iconoclast Is easy, but the 
role of the one (I e. the missionary) who carefully 
gathers up in himself all spiritual and moral 
values in the past worth preserving, is infinitely 
; ' ; more difficult and infinitely more finable. Hence 

‘V $Q to the East and thanh Q-od for' the fine 

/ ’ - : may find theta believing that they ate 
: feotpriiits of Qod* He has-been there 






on facts which may have been true of an 
earlier period in the development of that 
nation, and we do not readily modify that, 
fixed view. The writer has met many 
Europeans at hill-stations and elsewhere, a 
large percentage of them bora and bred in 
India, who refuse to realise that changes 
have taken place for the better, among the 
Hindus, for instance. The writer is con- 
vinced that, in a large percentage of cases, 
the absurd notions held by these Europeans 
are not mere affectation, but rest mainly on 
the fact that those who express them have 
no knowledge of their Indian neighbours 
more up-to-date than English novels dealing 
with the period of the Indian Mutiny. The 
only Indians they come into contact with, 
are their domestic servants, their dhobis, and 
the tradespeople who supply them with food 
and clothing. Space does not admit of our 
giving samples of this naivete, though page 
after page of authentic ones could be 
produced. 

(d) lalse criteria. We undoubtedly tend 
to attach undue importance, in our dealings 
with other races, to external manners, which,, 
important as they may be in as far 
as they affect hygiene, are 'not 

essential thing. The best way is surely’'^ 
to make reasonable allowances, when the 
manners of other races clash . with out 
own, and to take the advice of a Latin 
maxim ^vhich says “In essential things — 
Unity; in doubtful things—liberty ; in all 
things — charity” (i. e. tolerance). Of coarse, 
while humanity lasts, there will inevitably 
be quarrels as to where the line between 
essentials and non-essentials is to be drawn 
but about the third thing there is no doubt 

Where manners are mere manners, and 
do not affect health, we advise tolerance and 
comprooiise. The Jew, even in Europe, keeps 
his hat on, to swear in a kw-coort, while 
the European takes his hat off. The Japanese 
is taught to make as much noise, and the 
Englishman as little noise, as possible, while 
eating. Are these things worth making a 
fuss about ? 

* Where mannetvS of a certain race are 
obviously unhygienic, people who have had 
the^ good luck to be brought up on more 
hygienic lines, can make up their minds to 
be forbearing: we must admit, though, from 
bitter experience, that even an excellent 
pewn, if he' is in the habit, shall we ^ay* 
'Spitting* m%f become a sore trial to' u$ 
may; sheer "'’‘dfetust 
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does occasionally get the better of ns. IE 

anything is to be done, let it take the form 
of a more hygienic training for the next 
generation while they are still yoang enough 
to be trainable i , ^ ■ 

The other factor is that, while the 
differences between races are constantly 
being emphasized — and cartaiolj, for practi- 
cal, purposes, we have to take them into 
account the essential human resemblance 
between them is mostly overlooked. Leaving 
cannibals out of the discussion, a man is a 
first, and everything else comes next. 

We have to add one final, important 
factor. Many a person has in reality far 
more sympathy with other races and their 
problems, and a far better opinion of the 
members of such races, than he will admit 
to his compatriots. He is deterred from 
sincerity by lack of Courage. When at a 
party or a dinner-table, all those present 
(your compatriots) are unanimous in their 
condemnation of a certain race, it takes 
some courage to be the sole exception, when 
this difference of opinion quite frequently 
involves your being treated with icy reserve 
by one half of the company and with sneer- 
ing sarcasm by the other half. We personal- 
ly think that Truth is always worth some 
sacrifice, but there are many whose moral 
courage fails them, and who, daring the 
general conversation, will always side with 
the majority, though afterwards they may 
confess that they have some intimate personal 
friends among the race which they have just 
been condemning with the most sweeping 
generalisations. 

It is so rare to find people who will talk 
dispassionately on any subject involving 
other races. It we even mildly protest 
against any absurd statement, of the kinds 
discussed above, people immediately grow 
excited, and aociise us of having ‘an axe 
to grind.” If we, in our turn, get heated, 
all is lost. The only way is to smile benign- 
ly, and try not to lose our temper I 

It is even more galling and paioful, when 
you are conscious that intimate friends, or 
persons whose good opinion you value, 
condemn you in their minds, inferring that 
(because you try to create belter understand- 
ing with a certain race) you condone or even 
admire the weak points and vices of the foreign 
race in question I These Mends ask you, with 
a superior air, how you can deny the 
defects of the race in question, or whether 


it is that you intentionally shut your eyes 

to facts. ^ ^ „ - 

The whole point is that no level-heaciecl 
person does deny them. What we do wish 
to deny is that many faults of character, 
even though found in an eatire racar are 
not inherent, bat are the results of enyiron- 
ment, early training and long traditional 
habit This, then, is a hopeful doctrine. 

The optimistic aspect of the lohole qiieslton. 
We should not, however, allow ourselves to 
be engulfed in an ocean of despondency ; for 
there is a bright side to all this trouble. We 
have succeeded in diagnosing at least a great 
part of the obnoxious disease of inter-racial 
prejudice in as far it rests on intelleetiial 
insincerity. Though obstinate and malignant, 
the disease is not incurable. The diagnosis 
itself is the first step. Consensiis of opimon 
regarding the ' diagnosis is the next step, and 
then the physicians, with the co-operation of 
the patient, can proceed to apply their 
remedies. Possibly, one he knows what ails 
him, the patient can best effect his own cure, 
if he is really determined to get well 

In the meantime the physicians are al- 
ready at work, though there are quacks 
among them who do more harm than good, 
As in all diseases, prevention is better than 
cure, and parents, teachers, Scoutmasters, 
Girl Guide leaders, and members of text- 
book committees, in short all who have the 
care of children in their hands, in all 
countries, have a golden opportunity to keep 
the minds of the rising generation as free 
as possible from stupid prejo.dice3. After all, 
it is wonderful what real, solid education 
can do 1 

Great changes do not come about in five 
minutes, nor even in a single generation, but 
every sustained effort in the anti-prejudice 
campaign is worth while. 

Meanwhile, not only preachers, professors 
and journalists, but all whose daily work 
brings them into contact with many people, 
can merely by their ordinary conversation, 
exert considerable influence in the direction 
of a more reasonable inter-racial mentality, 
while even the humblest of private individuals 
can, by his example, show the circle of 
his friends and acqaaintances, that he or 
she, for one, shuns the intellectual insincerity 
which leads to such narrowness of minci 
and creates 'SO ■ much unnecessary bitter 
feeling. 



' .Seagoinff Tricycle has speed of Ten 
■ , Miles an hanr ' 

When lie wants an ocean ride, ' a New York 
inventor is independent of boats, for he pedals 
out on hivS sea^joing tricycle. It is sturdily cons- 
tructed and well balanced on floats. At the time 


Motor Ti’ieycle That Rides tiui Ocean Waves-; Se- 
curely flaianccd on Three Floats, liie Rij? (Jan 
make Ten xMiies an Hour, Under Favorable 
Conditions 

the accompanying photograph was taken, the 
rider was making about ten miles an hour without 
great etlbrt off Atlantic City, N. J. 


■being manifest in' the mountiDgs prepared ■ for ctlie 
spheres and in shaping them. 



■Japanese Crciftsmen Are Experts In/ the .Art of 
Cutting Crystal Balls like This, Using 
But Two Sim])l6 Tools 


Crystal Sphere of Fortunes Shows 
Craftsman’s Art 

tloarix balls, fashioned by Japanese artisans, 
are prized for their^ beauty, symmetry and clear- 
ness, even if there is doubt as to their revelations, 
■bome of the best specimens are cut with two 
simple tools as the chief instruments, a piece of 
steel to round the angular quartz block into a 
spuere and a bamboo joint to give the fioal polish. 
The ^rt of cutting the crystals is handed down 
from father to son, the skill of the craftsmen 


Pictures By the Mew Woman AR.A. 
Mrs. -Laura Knight 

Mrs. Knight is a daughter of Mr. Charles, 
Johnson, and was born at Long Eaton, in Derby- 
shire, says The Illustrated London News. In 1903 
she married Mr. Harold Knight, the portrait-painter, 
who was a fellow student with her at the 
Nottingham Art School. “In those days,” she 
recalls fes quoted by The Daily Mail), “women 
were not allowed to paint from the nude, and 
we had to study such parts of the human form as 
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AwakeniDg” 


were revealed to ns by the scliool censors. For awarded a gold medal at San FranciscO' bi 11^15, 
sugars I have visited llie theatres to draw ballet and served on the jury of ilie InternatloDal Ait 
girlsA Her picture in this year's Academy was Exhibition at Pittsburgh in 1922. Her studies of 
‘Dressing for the Ballet.'' She first exhibited at colored women, of %vhicii we reproduce examples 
the Academy in 1903, and her w^oilr is represented here,, wmre '^made ' during another visit to the 
in many public galleries in ibis ccuntry, as well ' United States this year. Mr. A. J. Munnings, li A., 
as in the Dcmisions aid America. She was. has said ; I regaid Mis. Knight as the gicatest 
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old Indian rnlers and tlie basins were huge affairs 
with a crude stairway chiseled in one side so 
that the bather could get in and out of the tub 
safely. At Agra, India, is a specimen of “plumb- 
ing^'’ as hnown in the time of Jahangir, one of the 
great moguls. The tub is five feet high, eight 
feet in diameter and twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference. It is fashioned from a single block of 
porphyry. 


Luminous Coat Saves Police from 
Traffic Accidents 

Traffic policemen in Amsterdam wear long 
coats that reflect light from near-by sources at 
night, so that motorists and pedestrians may 
see them more clearly and the officers’ signals be 
more easily interpreted. Barred sleeves also aid 
in directing traffic. 


The only woman A. E. A. 

Mrs. Laura Knight 

painter" of open-air and sunlight we have had 
this couniiy.” 

The LiUrary Digest 


Stone Bathtub Five Feet High Shows 
Style Changes 

Stone, instead of porcelain and metal, was the 
material favored for bathtubs in the days of' the 


What the Amsterdam Policeman Is Wearing for 
N»‘ght Functions : the Coat is Easily Seen 
by Motorists 

‘—Popular Mechanics 


Science Produces the '‘Electrical Man’' 

On a table in the New York office of the 
\\ estinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
stands an invention that might be mistaken " 


Huge Stone Bathtub Used in India Several Cen- 
turies ago ; It is Made from a Single Piece 
of Porphyry 
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radio receiving set or an / automatic tele^one 
swi telling machine, but is In reality an artmcm), 
electrical man. Here are the familiar radio tubes 
to amplify feeble currents and the e^iually famiiJiar 
desk telephone, but applied to the new purpose 
of controlling lifeless mechanism that may be m 
Chicago or even across the sea in London. , , 

When E, J Wensley, the leogineer who designea 
this electrical substitute for huma^QitJ^ demonstra- 
ted its capabilities recently by ordering it to light 
and extiDguish lamps, start and stop a fan; and 
vacuum cleaner and control a motor, his audience 
of sober business men imagined itself for a brier 
hour in that fantastic world of the future beloved 
of romancers — a world in which men and women 
will do little more than think and bid automatons 
to fetch and carry, manufacture the countless things 
a machine civilization requires, sweep streets, 
cook, wash and dig ditches. For this particular 
automaton can be called up on the^ telephone, 
asked questions, and given orders which it obeys 
without the usual human arguing, impudence or 
procrastination. 

A Muoiiakical Slave 

W^ensley’s invention is not a toy or an engi- 
neering curiosity, but an electrical slave which 
was created to meet very definite industrial require- 
ments. Three of his creatures are already working 
twenty-hours a day, with no vacation, watching the 



The Mechanical Man 


height of the water in three reservoirs that supply 
Washington, D. 0,, with water and reporting by 
telephone to the War Department whenever they 
are called up. Otheis will soon control the 
machinery in automatic substations— little power 
houses by which central station energy is distribu- 
ted at the right voltage over a wide territory and 
in ^ which a man appears but a few times a year 
to inspect moving parts or to make a few ’adjust- 
ments demanded by changes ^in load, variatiens in 
'temperature or the rise and fail of water in* a 
reservoir. 

Teievox’^ is the name that Wensley has given 


his electric slave because it responds to vocal 
orders. As a switchboard engineer he ,is thoroughly 
familiar with what is called ‘^supervisory control ' 
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of substations, a term which^ means tliad i>y reading 
meters in a central station it is possible ^ to Know 
exactly what is occurring in an aiitomalie substa- 
tion twenty, fifty, or a hundred milest av/ay. But 
the remote control of substation apparatus involves 
the use of special wires, and special wires entail 
expense. Wensley began to reason thus about the 
system 

Control Bv TELEriioNE 

“Suppose each substation had its aiteodanls. 
How could the dispatcher in Ihe central power 
house control them ? Clearly by telephone. He 
would call them up,’ receive their reports, and 
then give them orders. The telephone reaches 
every nook and cranny. If I could call up the 
apparatus of a substation, talk to it just as if it 
vere alive, receive its report, and teli it what to 
do I could dispense with all these special wires 
and reduce the investment in sulistations and 
therefore the expense of distributing power. And 
if I can make a substation obey Hie sound of my 
voice, carried by radio or wire, I can make any 
piece of apparatus do my bidding, wlietlier it !,)G 
an automatic drill in an automobile factory or a 
device for starting the furnace in the home.” 

^Wensley’s first obstacle proved to be the regu- 
lations of . the various telephone companies. IsT) 
extraneous attachments to telephone instrurnenis 
or lines are tolei’ated, and a telephone line may be 
used by a subscriber only for conversation. "The 
lifeless apparatus at the receiving end of a lino 
had to be endowed with an ear to liear, something 
like a npvous system to respond to what the ear 
heard, the eqmvalents of muscles to carry out a 
telephoned order, and the faculty to report about 
Itself and the devices under its control. 

In his East Pittsburgh laboratory Wcnslev has 
a televox that answers to the human voice.* Call 
cut Open . Sesame” , and a door opens. To no 
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la the dispatche 
into aa ordinary 
loud-speaker. The 


other coinbioatioii of. .litiaian soiiods will the door- 
npener respond But most the orders be spoken 
human words ? Speeeli is needlessly complex' for 
the en'^ineer’s purpose. Besides, a machine 
ought to' respond to .every language— something 
that BO Imriian being can, do. ‘hme,’’ “ein” 

till have tlie sanio meaning, but only to an inteili- 
giuice that understands English, French and 
Oerman. 

. „ Ax Electrical Esperanto 

Accordingly, Wensley decided to invent a 
riiopliiied, universal languege which anybody 
(ioiiid speak and which could be understood by 
the listening automaton— -a kind of electrical 
Esperanto. Musical tones constitute such a lan- 
guage. In AMensley's system but three tones are 
rrs;iuired, and these are generated by electrically 
dnven tuning forks, so that constancy of pitch is 
Cussiired. If you are a good musician with a per- 
fect sense of pitch you may whistle or sing the 
tones or blow them on a pipe, and the receiving 

jinfnfnn.f-mii will rpsuni^d. 

- c office the tones are directed 
desk telephone by means of a 
automaton at the receiving 
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end IB more complieaiod. Much like a radio recei- 
ving set hmed to a particular broadcasting station 
It lesponds only to one of the three tones that 
happens to be transmitted. By means of amplifiers 
the energy of the received tone is magnified so 
that it can operate a relay or switch, which in 
turn actuates seieetive mechanism much like , that 
of an automatic telephone. 

. method of using this televoeal system is 
Simpje. Suppose that Mrs. Twitchell, who is 
playing bridge at her club, suddenly becomes 
concerned^ about her home. In the corner of the 
clubroom is table on which stands a small box 
surmounted by a telephone, toward which the 
horn of a loud-speaker in directed. On the face 
of the box are push-buttons which control pitch 
pipes or tuning forks, each emitting difi^rent note. 


The Mechanical Man 

By means of the push buttons and the pitcli- 
pipes, Mrs. Twitchell talks the electric electrical 
esperanto that Wensley has mvented for her. 

Her first step is to ring up ''centraF’ in, ttia' 
oidinary way. ‘'Give me ,M.aixi, 2350.'’ she says. 

,Madai\i; G'ives Hee Oiidses 

The telephone operator calls the Biim„ber. AVlien 
the bell in Mrs. • Twitchell’s,: home '..rings a.,souBcl» 
sensitive , relay lifts the receiveiMiook.,. ' starts up 
the. station-signal buzzer and sets the whole,, 
apxiaratus for action. She does not have to, ask 
“Is this . Main 2350 She .iixears a special combi- 
nation of buzzes w'hich she recognizes as those of 
her,' automaton. If she .has' the wrong , number 
she simply hangs up the receiver. So .does the 
■automaton, Then she rings up Bg&m, just as if 
she were calling a living Mend instead of .an 
unemotional combination of wu’res, magnets and ' 
vacuum tubes. .At. last she hears the peculiar 
combination of tones emitted by .the ielevox o,f 
her own home and shs is ready to talk eleetrieai 
Esperanto. 

“Tweet” sings one of Mrs. Twitclieli’s pitch- 
pipes. ' In' .electrical Esperanto this means simply 
“Hello, stand by for orders.” 

The teievox stops buzzing at once and sends 
out a series of one-pitch notes meaning “I’m 
ready. What do you vrant ?” 

Mrs. TwitchelFs pitch-pipe says “Tweet, 
tweet.’, These notes the automato correolly 
interprets to mean “Connect me with the 
electrical stove-’, 

“buzz, buzz, buzz, buz-z-z-z— ” the teievox 
replies, which is the same as saying “You’re 
connected. It might interest you to know that 
the switch is open and that there is no heat.” 

Mrs. Twitchell pushes another button* “Br-r-riing, 
An order that means “Ckse the switch and 
start the oven.” 

The teievox stops the long buzz tl at informed 
Mrs, Twitchell of the oven’s cendition, closes the 
switch, and then gives a short, staccato buzz to 
notify her that the switch is closed and. the oven 
starts. 
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‘Twaet, tweet, tweet”,. haiii:3, ' -Mrs. 

Twltehell mi thus.',' .coraminds ' “.Geaaeet ma witti 
the fiira'ic-a dowii la. > cellar ■ aacl tell me liow 
hot it is.” ■ / 1, 

Four aaswerms? buzzes tell her th it she is 
eoiiaected witti tlie faraaoa aad two- adaijioaal 
buzzes coa'/ey tlia sad news' “It’s pretty .low. ■ 
“Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet—conneet .me 
wltli the draft-opeaing switch.” 

' Mrs. Twitcheli .heais five, answering buzzes, 
thenai short buzz, the, whole perfectly intelligible 
to diet as “YoiFre connected with the fumaca' draft 
switch. Permit me to' report that the drafts are 


closed.” 

:“Tont,” sayS' Mr. 


Twitcheli, or “Open the 


drafts.” 

Back 


comes "'a long" buzz. “The drafts are 


factories. What will become of the old plants ? 
They will be reduced to the status of substatioiis-y 
automatic substations controlled by high-pxtchea 
musical notes land giving commands to televox 
automata. . , , 

It is no wild dream to imagine all the btates 
east of the Mississippi supplied with current under 
the control of a single dispatcher located lo 
Cleveland. At his elbow are as many telephones 
as a stock . broker reguires. Before him ^ is a 
televox about as big as the .average telephone 
switchboard of a hotel. Its^ buttons control the 
usual tuning forks or pitch-pipes. A lamp glows 
a signal from Station 31. “Something is wrong in 
Phiiadeiphia,” says the king of the switchboarcl--- 
power dictator of the Eastern United States. He 
plugs in a jack, puts the telephone receiver to his 


ope!i.ecI»” . . 

Mts,. Twitcheli blows her third nitch-pipe, the 
same as .saving “Thanks- Hood-bye.” Whereupon 
she goes liack to her bridge game. 

Thus 'Wensley gives her command over an 
electrical slave that tenders service uncomplainingly 
and iiiierriiigiy.. Her televox can be applied to 
any piece ol household apparatus that can be 
driven by a motor actuated by an electromagnet 
or controlled by a thermostat or that can emit a 
sound. It •will tell her if she left the windows 
open in the liyi,ng room a'ud then close them at 
lier .command, if the postman has dropped any 
letters in the mail-box, if the children are in the 
house and if the baby is crying. Her conversation 
with her televox ' sounds much like random notes 
played on a piccolo. 

Evex Across the Ocean. ■ ■ 

The telephone line transmits and receives simply 
tlie sounds of Wensiey’s artificial musical language. 
Hence no electrical connections with the 'telephone 
are needed- You can take the transmitter and 
loudspeaker to London, if you lik^ and buzz your 
orders to the televox in the United States or Cuba 
that happens to be in tune. 

In W’^asliington, D, 0. an official in the War 
Department calls for a relay connected with a 
wmter-Ievel indicator. As soon as the connection 
is established the relay reads of the water level 
by an appropriate number of buzzes.. If the water 
is too high m one' reservoir it is partly diverted 
into another , by, calling .'for' another relay which 
controls the motors whereby . gate-valves are 
opened. 

What if the televox, should' 'be crippled,? It 
■..simply emits a howl for.help.^ when it is called—' 
all that a human being could do under similar 
circumstances. 

Smce the televox was devised primarily to meet 
the demands of automatic substation control it will 
find an extensive application when central stations 
are generally connected into what are called 
superpower” systems, Even now it is possible to 
switch electric energy from our distant city to 
another in whole groups of States. By 1930 power 
will be pooled to form a great reservoir that will 
be tapped anywnere as it is required. If Niagara’s 
factories are closed at night energy will be sent 
to New York, if need be, to run trolley cars during 
the riish^ hour, ^ A few gigantic power plants, 
packed with turbines and generators of unprece- 
dented output ^yill take the place 'of hundreds now 
required to light cities and turn the wheels of 



Creator of the Mechanical Man 

ear and listens, four long buzzes and two short. 
“Thunderstorm in Philadelpliia. The sky is black. 
More light is needed.” Whereupon the power 
dictator switches electric energy from Miami, 
where the sun is blazing, to eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wensley’s televox assumed the form of a sound 
controlled automaton simply because of the wide 
distribution and convenience of the telephone. 
The selectors that operate motors and electromag- 
nets at the receiving end and thus open doors aiid 
valves, announce the temperature of a room, buzz 
the information that water in a reservoir is too 
high by four feet, might be influenced by any 
form of radiant energy. A plioto-electric ceif is to 
light what the telephone is to sound ; it converts 
light into electricity. Eiash a light in front of 
such a ceil and electric impulses can be sent 
through space or over a wire to affect automatic 
devices. 

The bolometer is an artificial sense organ that 
leels neat It can measure the temperature of a 
distance of a mile* Move your 
liana in front of a bolometer forming part of an 
electric circuit and again it lies in your power to 
start and stop remote machinery. Or send radio 
signals to a receiver mounted at any convenient 
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point and you can steer a torpedo on its deadly 
eonrse, i^aide a crewless submarine, 
p invention effectually disposes ot the 
Kuoot type of ainomaton dear to writers of fiction 
and plays, or the artifieiai man created by a 
hrapKeastein. There will never be a Robot— a 
Oraimess, tireless, unemotional mechanism fashioned 
in ta^ ima^e of a man, performing all the functions 
of a man, moving about stiffly but surely, pullino" 
le.vers, turning control wheels, wielding brootrT 
pick or shovel. Medieval contrivers frittered away 
dieir talents in constructing lifelike automata that 
could write a name and play a tune nr two, and 
tliat outwardly resembled Robots. The modern 
creaUons patience with such fantastic 

CoA’^anRU’En with Rctctioiis 

Man is a highly complex organism adanted tn 

m an aitihcial environment, he is 99 per cent 
useless. So long as he sits at a maohine^ie mTght 

nothing but 

feed bais of steel into a machine he mio'ht as 
well be earless and noseless. “ 

iorthat reason engineers like Wenslev are nnt 
concerned with mere imitations of men! lut LlX 
with a few functions that men are called unon to 
perform under special pircumstances. X auCtic 
shoe*' pegging machine is not expected tn nlav fKo 
mud piano. Linotypes, printing presses tolllr 
cars, sewing machines, the hundreds of automafa 
in daily use are very human in. their delihAraf-oiTr 
limited way, but they never look 


a tool-grasping and tool-using device and then 
proceed to invent separate mechanical enuivalents 
of the reciuisite number. 'luivaieats, 

A\ithm the trunk of this Robot— a box-like 
be a collection of selectors that woull 
control locomotion and the ihovements of the half 
dozen arms with their /hooks, claws and In 4 r 5 
Open the trunk (there is a little door at the back) 

® magnets and wires 

^hat suggest the mechanism of an automatic 
telephone system or the interior of an add?n ° 
inaehme. The selectors are connected with the 
photo-electric cells that constitute the creature’! 
eyes” (placed one in front and one back or the 
machine) and with the telephone “ears,” so- that 
either flashes of light or-sounds could e^iz!. the 
proper circuits and thus govern the movements of 


LntiTATioxs OF A Robot 

liotottiTL aSm." 

SK “tS'’?'' s 

laienis as possible, ihe machine would, of neeessitv 

.f/ H Cs? 

Ipstead of legs its creator would give R wheek^w 
sake-wheels which wou d be dri^n 
supplied either by a battmv or 

called thJ““Sank’°’^rh‘^p^’^^“ Ti’®'* 
electric cells that ' would resemWe'^^the^® f 
vacuum tubes of a rld4 set an^“ t3a 
niinute differences of light and darl-naoi^ perceive 
would be telephone receivers so that^ff 
and respond to spoken nr ’rn!?=;4i ‘‘ 
accordance with ’Wenslev'^ wmmands in 

touch, so that it could f^Al 

IIIWiVBtlS'C 

is both sense organ and tnni cinrv,^ 
arms would be ®Som .Eobot’s 

. perhaps fifty pounds a^nd m weights of 
cranes; others would be^mory^?^^ be .miniature 
and fingers mounted in ba^a^d » v®. claws 

others would K4e hooks Ibinte,- still 

engineering FraSenstefn % 

principle functions of the h hanfS^I^^® 


An hi agined ‘^Algerktoi?'’’ 

Call this creature “Algernon”, order it about hv 
name, it would nevertheless be little more than a 
huge electro-mechanical doll. In order tSt it mw 
certainly from room to room its wheels 
would run on rails. In response to a command 
flashed by a light (to which the photoS’Srie 
eyes’ would be sensitive) it could drag a vfcuum- 
path, turn the gas on aSd 

off m the kitchen oven, open and close windowq 
push an electric switch button to start and ston a 
motor in the home or^ the faotoiy, and perform 
perhaps a dozen very simple operations dependent 
lifting and, twisting. i 

^ factory would have to bA 

adapted to the creature’s limitations. Furniture or 
machines, for example, would have to be so pLed 
^ be hindered; switches 
be located near the tracks on whidi 

^0 be so Gonstmoted 
hat having executed a command to lift the babv 
m its crib and carry it from the nursery to thp 
automatically return '"‘as voii 
were to its station in the butler’s pantry tlierp f-o 

bfH?kp o%oa^f°f °P something that would 

be like a tea-table running on a narrow-ffaiifp rail 

1 ,^®.^°“!'? POt have a ‘Q’Tor h s 

on^thP W Placed anywher! 

fiLilif ,Ei^°babl,y he would have four or five 
feelers or antenna which would enable him °fn4e^! 
like, to grope his way and which at the aHo'hf^iof 
contact with an ob.struetion in his path wonid 
cause him to stop dead and thus avoid a eoIlSfo^;^ 

No RESEMBLAlfCB TO A HtoiAIS' 

As soon as we have our Robot we ceo Jii« 

mafep“i®'!h«i^ ^ ““ automobile, a rlapinj 

contrivances countless 

oSS.'iiy??®®® perform one . task well. Stndv 
ft^woffea ^“entifio instrument. Invariably 
in arTffici2i b® either a simple artificial musSror 
UiH srtinciBil S6ns8 orgun, Wh&t. is an Aionfr-to 

Hme! ^ boge arm and fist of steel hundreds of 
??5® than human biceps? What 

of a^hfind^rT°^ f press bat the 4(iaivalepA 

reaDeSiti°a™fi inot-tying mechaniVif a 

WBof i ''P.Yofe along m a field of wheat 

what is it bat the equivalent of the three 
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of a sirigie hand ingeniously adapted to manipulate 

a piece of twine? So it is with ev-ery automatic 
machme. ^ 

The ioventoi! inwamMy. analyzes ■ motions aqd' 
then .synthesizes. Wensley’s , antomaton, .which is 
about as human as technical ingenuity can conceive 
is such an analyzer and synthesizer.' It performs- 
half a dozen very human ' functions, ,bufc' always 
separately and in seanence. Synthesis' , follows 
when it collects its information and imparts it to 
the listening ear at the distant of a telephone. 
Functions alone interest the engineer and inventor. 
Because he reciuires the 'performance of few 
functions his automata bear no resemblance to 
human beings. 

^The New York Times 


Vesuvius A Great Laboratory 

How Vesuvius has contributed to our knowledge 
of volcanic action through its accessibility and 
the consequent establishment on or near it, of 
institutions for the scientific study of its pheno- 
mena, is told by Charles Fitzhugh Talman, in an 
article^ contributed to the Hew York Times Were 
Vesuvius located in the Andes or on some isle of 
the South Seas, says Mr. Talman, its eruptions 
frequent and spectacular as they are, would attract 
little notice from a busy world. There’ are more 
than 400 nominally active volcanoes on the face 
of tile globe, Many of them have been in modern 
times the scene of outbreaks compared with which' 
all modern eruptions of Vesuvius were tame in the 
extreme.' He proceeds : 

‘‘Because Vesuvius is in the midst of a'^’^dense 
and civilized population it is a notorious danger 
spot, and its doings are of universal interest. 
Along the shores of the Bay of Naples it has re- 
peatedly spread ruin and terror. Naples itself 
is panic-stricken whenever the wrath of the 
volcano is aroused. 

“The last notable eruption of Vesuvius began 
on April 4, 1906. Between that date and April 
21 there took place one of its greatest outbreaks, 
remarkable especially for the destruction wrought 
by the overwhelming fall of ashes. There were 
also severe earth-quake shocks. The people of 
Naples .were so terrified that more than 100,000 
fled from the city, and processions constantly 
filled the streets, imploring the intercession of the 
saints. The city was wrapt at times in profound 
darkness and so heavily showered with ashes that 
someToofs gave way under the load. The cloud 
of ushes rose to a height of 12,000 feet, and dust 
fell in uonstantinople and Paris. 

ages past Vesuvius was vastly larger than 
it IS to-day,^ and probably had many violently 
outbreaks at intervals of several centuries, 
ihe explosive^ eraption that destroyed Pompeii 
Herculaneum ^ and Stabiae in 79 A. D. was the 
earliest of which any record has been preserved, 
r-il?, great outburst of this type occurred in 
1631,, when about 18,000 persons lost their lives. 

bmce then the character of the volcanic 
activity at Vesuvius has changed. Instead of 
producing great explosions at long intervals, the 
crater is more or less continuosiy but not uni- 
formly active. Small eruptions occur every few 
years, and in the intervening periods of repose 

57~9 


there are generally some signs of mild activity. 
The years 1768-67, 1779, 1794, 1822, 1872, and 
1906 were marked by relatively strong outbreaks. 
The volcano remained exceptionaiiy quiet for 
seven years alter the eruption of 1906. 

“The proximity of Vesuvius to a civilized com- 
munity is an advantage as weii as a disadvantage. 
Vesuvius is easy of access to scientific observers 
and has been under constant investigation for 
generations. Because of its accessibility, small 
size, comparative freedom from danger, diversity 
of eruptive phenomena and rich mineralogy, it has 
earned the nickname ‘cabinet volcano.’ Every 
paroxysm of activity provides opportunities for 
substantial additions to the data of volcanology. 



1 ' 


Looking into the Crater of Vesuvius 


“The world possesses two great centers of 
volcanological research. One is at the crater of 
Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Islands. The location 
is, however, far remote from the familiar haunts 
of scientific humanitv, and the volcanic phenomena 
that occur there are much less varied than are 
those occurring at Vesuvius. 

“The other leading center of vcleanic research 
includes not only the well-known Eoyal Vesuvius 
Observatory, which has been in operation for more 
than eighty years, but also certain near-by insti- 
tutions in Naples. In the latter city is the Volcano 
Institute, founded in 1914 by Dr. Immanual 
Pfiedisnder. At the University of Naples are the 
offices of the Section of Volcanology of the Inter- 
national Goedetic and Geophysical Union. An 
extensive international library and museum of 
volcanology is being assembled here. 

“The^Vesuvian Observatory, maintained by the 
Italian Government, stands on a ridge west of the 
central cone, where it has escaped the lava flows 
in the adjacent valleys, but has been much shatter- 
ed by the earthquakes attending eruptions. Its 
firsk director was the celebrated Melloni, who died 
in 1854. ;His successor, Palmieri, remained at his 
post during the violent eruption of 1872, The 
next director, Matteuccl, ^ did likewise during the 
outbreak of 1906, and his subsequent death was 
hastened by the breathing of. volcanic ash at that 
time. ; 

“During their heroic vigil on the mountain the 
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volcaBologists sent daily bulletins, by wire of 
eoiirier, to Naples and the other Yesuvian tow^ns, 
which were printed in poster form and prominent- 
ly displayed. These reports from the front had 
most reassuring and steadying effect upon ’ the 
population, who argued that if men could live on 
the volcano itself at such a time, the danger could 
not.be serious elsewhere.” 

The eruption of 1006 blow off about 350 feet 
of the summit of Vesuvius and enlarged the crater, 
Mr. Talman tells us, ‘‘Near the center of the 
crater rises the ‘eruptive coneletd which marks 
the summit cf the volcanic vent. In the eruption 
of which telegraphic news has just come to hand 
the lava in the now shallow crater overflowed the 
eastern lim into a depression called the Valle delP 
Inferno (Valley of Hell), and some of it flowed 
through ravines in Ihe outer wail of the big pre- 
historic crater (Monte Somm^) into the adjacent 


country, threatening the village of Terzigno.” To 
quote further. 

"'Back in the year 1911, ■ when the crater was 
still nearly 1,000 feet deep, volcanologists began 
a series of audacious descents to the crater floor, 
scrambling down the almost perpendicular w^alis 
with the aids of ropes. la May, 1912, Prof. 
Alessandro Malladra, Vice-Director of the obser- 
vatory ,raade the first of the niimeroas . ascents by 
which he won high renown throughout the 
scientific world. Tho almost overcome at times by 
the heat and gases, Malladra and; his companions 
remained for hours at a stretch wfithio .the crater 
taking photographs, measuring temperatures and 
collecting samples of gases ^ and minerals. In 
recent years, Avith the building up of the crater 
fioor, access to it has become^ easy,^ and it has 
been visited by numerous investigators.” 

The Literary Digest 


STUDENTS AND POLITICS 

Bt If, K. SIEOAE 


O WING to recent occurrences this subject, 
which is of great importance at all 
times, is drawing pointed attention of ail 
persons interested in the welfare of students. 
About those occurrences I have no first-hand 
information, and regrettable as they are, I 
desire to say nothing about them. Which 
party is to be blamed, or w-hether the blame 
is to be allocated to both parties is outside 
the scope of this contribution, which is 
directed to discuss the question from a broad 
point of view, " 

Before considering the question whether 
BtudentB ought to participate in politics, it 
is worthwhile to clear the ground by stating 
that considerations . applicable to. other 
students in other countries may not be 
wholly applicable, to the narrower issue dis- 
cussed here, viz., whether students in Calcutta 
Colleges should take active part in politics. 

What is found desirable for an English 
boy in Oxford may be wholly inadvisable for 
a Calcutta College boy. 

To clarify our thoughts let us try to put 
ourselves as far as possible in the position of 
one w’ho, having matriculated in, say, Mymen- 
sing or Birbhum, is taken out of his home, 
and transplanted to a Calcutta Hostel or 
Students’ Mess. The boy has been bred tip 
in the normal surroundiugs of his home-life^-- 


family life which is the cradle of social 
affections, where the first elements are acquir- 
ed of that tenderness and humanity Avhich 
cements mankind together. Obedience to 
parents, affection for brothers and sisters, taking 
part in the usual social and religious functions, 
the attendant discipline, the small daily 
sacrifices for others, and it thousand other con- 
stituents make him part of a complex 
organism. He is violently detached from 
this organism as if by a clean surgical 
operation and he is sent out for his aca- 
demic career to the soulless monster of . a 
huge city. 

The average boy is not sent to Calcutta, 
because he is a scholar keen on acquiring 
scholarly attainment for its own ends but 
because in the average case his parents 
require him to take the B. A. or M. A. 
degree, as in Bengal that is the only key to 
open the gates of livelihood—the legal or the 
medical profession or Government Service. 
In the vast majority of cases the needy 
parents are pinched and straitened as the 
result of keeping the boy in College. The 
privations food parents in the interest of 
their sons are prepared to bear, are a matter 
of common knowledge and experience. 

Cut off from the restraining influences of 
home-life, the boy has now come to live in 
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the city of dreadful night, amidst conditions 
most antagonistic ' to inoral well-being.' 

^ Unless J:he boy is, an.; idler ■ he' has a 
strenuous life before him. ■ He spends labori- 
ous lioiirs, ill getting up lecture notes and' 
going^ through Eeys,' and: 'Annotations, ■ His- 
time is ' passed with, " Addison "and''. Shelly, 

■ .Burke and, Huine—foreign ideas delivered ' in a 
foreign, language. IDs work is . mainly, ‘grind 
and ■ craui’ .which - is inevitable where ' the 
main object is to do well in examinations. 

' He lives, in fact, in an artificial and .un- 
real wo.2id bending d.ow.a under the weight 
of examinations^ while . Iiis Anglo-Saxon, 
brother, in the hospital, the mine, the factory 
or ^ the architect’s office, starting young, is 
going through liis apprenticeship stage by 
stage, giving scope to his practical capabili- 
ties for increasing and developing in the 
direction requisite for his fiitu're task and 
the special work for which he desires to fit 
himself. 


It is well-known and I remember having 
read' the exact figures in one of the issues of 
the Modern Revieia that in India the percen- 
tage of boys joining the University, out of 
those who have matriculated, is greater than 
the corresponding percentage in England 
(substituting School Finals for Matriculation). 

It has also to be remembered that the 
education of our boys is divorced from 
religion. If every Indian boy does not turn 
out to be a cold-blooded atheist and a rank 
materialist, it is because the influences of 
heredity, family life and the atmosphere in 
which he had his being, save him from that 
end. His reserve fund is sufficient to leave 
mm a balance, after continuous debit during 
his academic career. In his leisure hours, 
what is the recreation of the average boy ? 

He devours with keen appetite the tasty 
meal which is supplied in the columns of the 
dailj papers papers Which for obvious 
reasons devote an unduly large part of their 
leading matter to politics, and politics alone. 

^ Ihe popularity of a paper depends on the 
hotness of the stuff served by it, on the tem- 
perature pi the air it breathes out, and on 
the mercilessness of its attacks on its political 
opponents and persons in authority. 

Subjects^ of the most vital importance to 
our well-being, and even to our existence as 
a receive such negligible atten- 

tion that the young reader may be excused 
believe, that physical fitness, 
developement of trade, industry and com- 
merce, and other vital matters are mere 


trivialities compared to the dismissal of a 
Minister or the removal of a Statue. 

The last and not the least of the import- 
ant factors inflaencing the student’s life, con- 
sists in the fact that, on coming to 
Calcutta, he has become one of a ‘herd’ or a 
crowd’. Neither of these words is used id 
any contemptuous or derogatory sense. They 
are used to convey the idea that the boy 
has become one of many who are gathered 
together for purposes- of action or observatioo. 

In this sense, the members of Parliaraeot 
of one of the parties is as much a herd or a 
crowd, as students assembled in a Hostel or 
in College Square. 

From the mere fact of assembliog together 
there results new psychological oharacter- 
istcs, which may add to or differ very 
niaterially from the average characteristics of 
individual constituents of the ‘crowd’. 

This subject has recently been keenly 
discussed by some thoughtful and brilliant 
writers, but with the limited space in my 
command, a digression into this interesting 
topic is hardly possible. There are some 
conclusions in which all writers agree and 
which are borne out by experience. 

The crowd is dominated by considera- 
tions of which it is unconscious. These 
considerations may be better or worse than 
those of the individual, explaining no doubt 
the fact that a crowd is often as easily 
more heroic or more criminal than its 
average constituent, “They turn aside from 
evidence that is not to their taste, preferring 
to deify error, if error seduce them. Who- 
ever can^ supply them with illusions is 
easily their master. Whoever attempts to 
™troy their illusions is their Victim” 
tUustave Lebon). “Given to exaggeration in 
Its feelings, a crowd is only impressed by 
excessive sentiments. An orator wishing to 
move a crowd must make an abusive use of 
violent affirmations. To exaggerate, to affirm, 
to resort to repetitions, and never to attempt 
to prove anything by reasoning, are methods 
01 ^ arguments well-known to speakers at 
public meetings.” 

men addressing a crowd, an effeeike 
orator hardly ever makes the mistake of 
appealmg to its reason— and sentiment is 
only the factor that counts. 

individual student (to take an 
example) had been approached, and asked to 

Raoo “ honour of Khudiram 

cose, the chances of his acceding to the 
request would, have been small. With 
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the ground previously prepared by suitable 
means, an orator baranging a College Square 
crowd will meet with little difficulty in 
carrying with acclamation a resolution for 
erecting a statue to Khudiram. 

The fact that our teachers are paid wages 
which are scandalously low has a direct 
bearing on the causing of political ferment 
in students. 

Most of the teachers are men who after 
wasting the best part of their lives in labo- 
rious grind, find that the rosy pictures of 
youth have vanished. Their entry into life has 
been followed by painful falls and bruises 
which have left wounds, which make them 
bitter against everybody all round. 

Political incitements will always find a 
receptive soil in immature and emotional 
minds and here in India the soil is still 
more favourable owing to present economic 
colidiliuDs. The half-starved man cannot 
have the complacency and the philosophy of 
his more fortunate brother, who is at peace 
with the world, and with his neighbours, 
after having done justice to a hearty meal. 
Ihe average Bengali student lives in an*-- 
^mosphere of bitterness and impotent rage. 
He cannot help noticing that trade and 
commerce are in the hands of non-Bengalis— 
and whether they are Marwaris, Bhatias or 
Britishers— they are not Bengalis. Even in 
humbler spheres of life, like those of the 
Mistri, the sweet-meat vendor or even the 
bullock-cart driver, the Bengali has been 
cut out by outsiders from Bengal. The 
conditions, the surroundings and the situa- 
tion of the Bengali college student has no 
resemblance to that of the English boy 
who proceeds from London to Oxford. All 
cirsumstances tend to “impart to the ' mind 

poliS” * premature bias towards 

It is no good controverting the fact that 
we are emotional to an exaggerated degree. 

Tf u emotion’. 

It will be a sad day when our youths will 

aiscard all emotion and be converted to 
wrship on y cold and calculated reason. 
VVere people to be credited with great 

nf thf in cold blood, the annals 

of the World would register but few of 

STnif,, J“ost often 

in .pite of it, that are created those senti- 
ments that are the mainsprings of civilisation-— 
sentiments such as honour,, self-sacrifice, 
religious faith, patriotism and the love of 
glory. It IS, however, a question of degree, 


and the comparatively more phlegmatic and 
less emotional boy has been behind none in 
either self-sacrifice, patriotism or the love of 
glory, \yith us, however, the excessive volume 
of emotion probably explains its transitor? 
character. 

The vows taken at ‘Snehalata’ meetings 
the promises made to support boycott move- 
ments are but instances of the staying power 
of emotions with us. The student maybe 
excused, if he does not behave better than 
his elders. 

If these are some of the salient facts 
bearing on the situation of college students 
iQ Calcutta, what is desireable for them in 
the matter of politics in their own interest ? 

No one claims, in recent times, a better 
knowledge, or greater experience of Univer- 
sity students at Calcutta than the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji. His method of action 
in certain particular matters may be the 
subject of controversy but who can deny 
that there is hardly another, who has devoted 
so much time, energy and thought to our 
University students? 

In 1909, alluding to the incidents of the 
previous year he 

“Maintained without hesitation that the most 
stpnuoas efforts must be unfalteringly made by 
all^ persons truly interested in the future of the 
rising generation to protect our youths from the 
hands of irresponsible people, who recklessly seek 
to seduce our students from the path of academic 
Jiie and to plant in their immature minds the 
poisonous seeds of hatred against constituted 
(jovernment.” 

^Speaking of teachers he said that 

teacher who scrapulously abstains 
political matter in his class-room, but at the 
same time, devotes, much or all his leisure hours 
to political activities and agitation, and whose 
speeches are prominently before the 
f ^^^^ection With political organisations 
and functions, fans in his duty towards his pupils • 
will ever be attracted towards 
political affairs ^ and political agitation if they 
evidently constitute the main life-interest and 

towards them in a 

position of authority.” 

Cl* clearest language more than once 

oir Ashutosh condemned the imparting to the 
minds of our boys a premature bias towards 
politics. 

Those young men who have been converted 
to the^ belief that pursuing an academic 
career is not to the best interests of the 
cou^ntry, shouId^ have the courage to act up 
to their conviction, and give a wide berth to 
the University. 

To those, however, who desire an academic 
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career, pursuit of politics, or taking active 
part in it, or being used as ‘common fodder’ 
in the campaign started by those who believe 
that^ universal unrest and overthrow of all 
discipline is in the highest interest of 
the nation, — will end in injuring that aca- 
demic career which is the main ' object of 
joining the University. 

_ If they want to serve the country, if they 
think that the methods of their elders are 
servile and unpatriotic, they will be all the 
more etBcient in gaining their object if they 
postpone their activities till their academic 
career is finished. 

, _ I do not feel competent to give any 
directions’ to students but as one who has 


always taken interest in their welfare, I offer 
my opinion for their deliberate consider- 
ation. That opinion may shortly be ex- 
pressed that in the present circumstances 
his mental attitude ought to be — “I shall 
have as little to do with participation in 
politics as possible until my academic 
career is finished.’’ 

It need hardly _ be_ stated that active 
participation in politics, is altogether differ- 
ent from academic knowledge of politics, in 
so far as they appertain to the studies,’ or 
form part of matters of general interest. 
Ihere is no reason whatsoever why the 
student should not take an interest in 
politics in that sense. 


THE fllGHLANDS OE KENYA 

By SUKOMAH HALDAE 

Bihar Civil Cervice (Retd) 


ftlHE Madras CoDgress in December last 
2’ecorded its disapproval of the action of the 
white immigrants in enforcing exoliisive 
nghts for themselves in the Kenya highlands 
against native Africans and Indian immi- 
grants, The Rev. J. A. D. J. Macdonald 
(lorinerly a minister in Calcutta and for some 
nme Superintendent^ of the Calcutta Bible 
House) has^ availed himself of the hospitality 
• ^^^ding .Anglo-Iodian Newspaper * to 
^ article in defence of the all- 

white policy. All that the Rev. geDtleman 
lias to urge is that the highlands in question 
were m the possession of lions and other 
/(sm and not in that of the African 

mtives when the white men came after the 
War and shot down those pests and acquired 
possession for themselves. What if the 
Yankees from Alaska or the wicked Bolsheviks 
irom across Bering Strait were to swoop 
down on the vast, barren, snow-bound areas 
of the northern Dominion of Canada which 
are in the undisputed possession of seals and 
walruses and to^ claim them as their own ! 
No doubt that is precisely the course that 
has been pursued in the past by Europeans 


in annexing the continents of America, Africa 
and Australasia which had been in the 
undxstui bed ^possession, constriictive if not 
eiiective, of the native races. 

Pious people like the Rev. Mr. Macdonald 
think in terms of Christian and non-Christiau 
uces rather than of our common humanity. 

A?- Hutch in 
in this periodical 

n August, 1J2{, white men generally refuse 

whSrT.lT between black and 

mte. They know as Christians that the 

Africans were the children of Haro, of whose 
SOD, Canaan, it has been said : “Cursed be 
nnfn^h-’ t servants shall he be 

<^hurch laid down the princinle • “41! th^ 
Sful”^?® heathen^world belonged to the 
not be generally known that 
the Portuguese received India as a gift from 

Clfriftifni/v their pledge to establish 

Christianity in India. British foreign nolicv 
has been thus , described by M?. ‘ “r 


“The Statesman”, February 12, 1928. 


B is^effPo^py^Yl^u? native territory bv .Tolm 
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The case was more folly described by 
^Troth” in June, 1898: 

■' /‘In times' past: Africa was left as afield of 
■missionary labour. Associations sought to Christi- 
anise the natives. But this attempt soon became a 
mere pretext for robbing them of their earthly 
; possessions—Nowadays we seem to have given up 
even.. the pretence of spreading Christianity, in the 
Dark Continent. We openly and avoAvediy want 
its inhabitants to buy our goods and to work for 
us or to give place to ns. If these unfortunates 
inhabit a district where Enropeans can live, we 
extirpate them by means of spirituous liquor and 
the diseases that we drag in our train. If they 
inhabit a part of the continent wdiere Europeans 
cannot live, we send punitive expeditions to force 
them to receive our goods. In either case we 
call upon Providence to bless us for our civilising 
efforts.” 

As the Rev. Mr. Macdonald refers in 
particular to the British rights of conquest 
in Kenya and states that the Indians are in 
the wrong we may refer him to Hr Winston 
Charchill Avho has stated in his “African 
Jonroey’’ that Indian soldiers bore “an 
honourable part"’ in the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of Kenya. Mr. Churchill has strongly 
condemned the British policy of “deliberately 
squeezing out the natives of India from 
regions he has established himself in under 
every security of good faith.” Lord Olivier 
has stated in an article on “Trusteeship”: 

‘There fiourishes, specially in Kenya, the doctrine 
that the White Man’s trusteeship must be exercised 
educationally’ through the simple method of 


inducing the native to work on the white man’s 
estate.” 

What is the policy pursed by the British 
■ ■Gfovernment ? .In 1923 the Duke of Devonshire '■ v/'' 
declared: 

“His Majesty’S' Government record their consi- 
dered opinion that the interests of the African 
natives must be paramount, and that if, and when 
those interests and those of the immigrant races 
should conflict, the former should prevail,” 

But this, like the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, has been treated as a S'Crap of paper. 

Lord Cranworth, speaking at the Royal 
Colonial Institute in April, 1926, gave out 
that “Never must, the interests of the white 
population be allowed to be swamped by 
the interests of the natives.” This represents 
the policy actually followed, It is worthy 
of remark, as stated by Mr. Andrews, that 
“with one or two notable exceptions, the 
missionaries and chaplains appear to have 
sided with the Europeans in an anti-Indian 
campaign.” Archdeacon Law, in a letter to 
the “Times” in April, 1923, wrote: 

“I doubt if there is a single missionary today 
in Kenya -who does not contemplate with dismay the 
granting of the Indian claims. For, pressed to its 
logical conclusion, it will mean that the Govern- 
ment will pass into the hands of a non-Christian 
people.” 

In the light of these facts the Rev. Mr. 
Macdonald’s defence of the British policy in 
regard to the Kenya highlands is understand- * 
able. . 


LOBD SIKHA 

By Sis BEOJBKDBA MIITEE, 

Adrocate^ General of Bengal 


L ord Sinba was the most brilliant ad- 
vocate of the Calcutta Court Avithin living 
memory. By sheer dint of merit he 
rose from an obscure position, without any 
special advantages, in the way of wealth 
or patronage, to be the undisputed leader of 
the Calcutta Bar, The call of duty took 
him to other spheres of activity and what- 
ever position he was called upon to occupy, 
he filled it with dignity and distinction. 
It was a career of uninterrupted success 
due to his valuable endowments'^- physical 


health, power of work, a clear and power- 
ful intellect, a gilt of ready and direct 
speech and above all, common sense, courage 
and honesty. 

The public career of Lord Sinha is well- 
known to all. One special feature is that 
he was almost always the first Indian to 
hold the high positions he did. He was 
the first Indian Advocate-General of Bengal, 
the first Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, the first Indian King’s 
Counsel, the first Indian Bencher of an Inn, 



the first ladian Under-Secretary of State,' the 
first Indian Member of :the English ' Peerage, 
the first Indian Governor of .„a Province, A 
man of innate modesty, he' anver sought ■ any 
of these positions. They came ' to him' and 
the ma'ii was, always greater ' than the posi- 
tion he held* He never cared for popular 
applause, but fo'iind ' satisfaction .in selfless 
and' unostentatious, discharge of duty. His 
life was ,, rich in service to his country 'and 
the empire. 

At the Bar, Sinha had his early struggles 
and disappointments. For a time he eked 
out his precarious income by teaching law 
in the City College. But talent like his 
could not long remain unappreciated. He 
soon came to be known as a sound lawyer 
and powerful advocate— ‘incisive in cross- 
examinaticm and lucid .and forceful in argu- 
ment. He was uniformly fair to the Court 
and to his opponent and he commanded the 
confidence and esteem of the Bench, the 
Bar , and the litigant public in an unstinted 
measure.. ■ 

He was called to the Bar in 1886. In 
1903, he was appointed Standing Counsel 
and four years A'ater, Advocate-General In 
1909' he was appointed the Law Member of 
the.. „.Yice.roy’s Executive Council. He was 
knighted in 1914. He reverted to the Bar 
and " from 1915 to 1917 he was again the 
Advocate-GeneraL 1917 was. the turning 
point in his career, for after that he never 
came back to the Bar which brought him 
fame and fortune. In that year he was 
selected to represent the Government of 
India in the Imperial War Conference along 
with the Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord 
Meston. In 1918 he was made a King’s 
Counsel '"' and in th©' same y ear he was made 
a member, of the Imperi,al War Cabioet. In 
1919 he was sworn in as a Member of the 
Privy 'UouQcil and .made ' peer. ' of,' the. realm. 
In 1919-1920 he was Under-Secretary of 
state for India and in that capacity piloted 
.the,; ,6'overnm.en.t 'Of India Act Ibrough' the 
House of Lords. , In 1920 he; was appointed ' 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa which position 
he had to give up at the end of 1921 on 
the ground of health. In 1921 he was 
decorated with the insignia of K. C. S. I 

Prior to 1915 Lord Sinha had not taken 
much active part in politics. In that year 
he was prevailed upon to preside over the 
Indian National Congress. His presidential 
address was a momentous pronouncement 
It is no secret now that the famous declara- 


tion of policy made by Parliament on 
20th August, 1917 was the outcome of 
address. In those days the ideal of the 
Congress was self-government within the 
Empire. Lord Sinha never forsook his faith 
in the connection of India with England. 
He alsvays had a long and clear vision s 
India’s future and his faith grew in intensity 
with the passage of years. 

For a few years after 1931 Lord 
spent bis time mostly in study and travel. 
He gained a varied and unique experience 
of men and affairs. With the restoration of 
his health, we had in Lord Sinha a man rich 
in knowledge, ripe in judgment and wise in 
counsel. He came to be regarded as a 
valuable Imperial asset. 

Two years ago, Lord Sinha was given a 
seat in the Judicial Committee which the 
aged Lord Parmoor readily vacated in his 
favour. Lord Sinha was delighted to go 
back to his first love, the Law, and soon 
made himself at home in the Privy Council 
where he enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of his colleagues and the Bar. 

In his varied career, Lord Sinha made 
many friends in India and in England. In- 
deed, he had a talent for making and keep- 
ing friends. His frank and open natn 
was singularly loveable. His courtesy, 
reasonableness and fairness disarmed oppo- 
sition and his sincere and ardent patriotism 
commanded respect. If he was great as a 
lawyer, administrator and statesman, he was 
greater as a man. His was the robust 
manly character of a cultured gentleman 
in which the best qualities of the east 
and the west were happily commingled. 

I had the good fortune of knowing Lord 
Sinha intimately and I know that whatever 
might have been the scene of his activities 
or truiraphs, his heart was always in the 
Calcutta High Court. In fact, the last 
noon he spent in Calcutta, he came to meet 
the members of the Bar at the Bar Library, 

He has left many friends at the Bar to 
whom his death is a great personal loss. 
They will cherish many intinaate and personal 
acts of kindness at his hands. We had 
hoped that he had many more years of 
service to his country. Sudden death has 
cut off an exceptional career. His memory 
will live long in the Calcutta Bar and the 
Calcutta High Court. 

Lord SmiAbs Posmox at thii: Bar 

In order to be able to apreciate Lord 
Sinha’s position at the Bar, it is necessary to 
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refer briefly to his student davs and the 
intelieotual equipment with which he joined 
the great profession of Law. After passing 
the Matriculation examination in 1877 from 
the Birbliiim Zilia School, Satyendra 
Prasanna entered the Presidency College as 
an undergraduate at the age of 13! His elder 
brother Karen dra Prasanna was then a 
student at the Medical College. Satyendra 
Prasanna was a billiant student and passed 
the iiist examination lo Arts with credit 
The only circumstance in connection with his 
studies in the Presidency College which 
needs mention here is that' he took Latin as 
his second language. His knowledge of Latin 
was of great use to him in his subsequent 
studies in law in England. 

In 1881 the two brothers conceived the 
idea of going to England. In those days the 
prejudice against a sea voyage was strong and 
they had consequently to keep their idea 
concealed from their family. There was a 
sum of ten thousand rupees hine with an 
English friend of their family, to the credit 
of their deceased father. On the strength of 
this modest sum the two plucky brothers 
quietly boarded a steamer bouSnd for England 

Their flight becoming known, a party set 

out in a hackney carriage to catch them at 
Diamond Harbour. Fortunately for the run- 
aways, the boat had just left when the 
pursuers arrived. 

Satyendra .Prasanna joined Lincoln’s Inn 
and i aieodia Irasanca took up his medical 
studies. tae brothers worked hard 

Karendra Prasanna got into the Indian 
Medica! Sernce. Satyendra Prasanna was a 
brilliant student and he carried oft' a hir»a 
number ot prizes and scholarships at Lin- 
eo!u s Inn. In those days there were more ^ 
scholarships and prizes than now and I have 1 
heard that no Indian student ever earned so ’ 
much money at Lincoln’s Inn as Safyendra i 
Prasauna. The brothers were constantly in i 
want of money and wlienever the situiion 
became desparate, Satyendra Prasanna sat i 

t^tidp ^ scholarship 1 

to tide ovei the diSicuUy. Daring this time t 

Sa.yendra Irasanna, in addition to his leo'al i 
studies, learnt several continental languages h 
and improved his Latin. He read Soman h 
Law and several other branches of law in T 
he original Latin, wiiich gave him a great h 

prineiMef^'ol S 

but' had a ^ * roracioua reader, e 

out had a retentive memory. In later years I oi 

have heard him quoting Justinian with the facili- . y 


I ty of a Pandit quoting Manu or Tajnavalkva 

Sinha was singular in many walks of life 

iiven as a student he was sino'nkr i., +i,- ‘ 
that he was called to the Bar without 
passed the Bar Fihal. aP Ih" S 
examination he fell ill and the BencherVin 
consideration of his unique successes S the 
prize examinations excused him Ht. w 
called to the Bar b, his Ion at ,h? ^3 
student days in London hp 
travelled a good deal in the continent where 
his knowledge of continental languaS 

became very useful. Sinha never rlad°fn 
je chamijers of_ any barrister nor did^ he 
attend the Courts in London 

He was called to the Bar in 1886 and 
shortly on his return to India ininpd 
Cidentta Hiph Court. There Ca’ 

the Bar m those days and a vnnnrr „ , ^ 

barrister, without wealth or family con nPPH°'^“ 
vvaslost in the profession K ’ 

doubtedly a sound knowledge S ip"-? 

principles, a brilliant intellect and^ an ?n 
domitable will ; but he had no Drapfii^i 
pperience such as is gained in chambers or 
in the Courts. So equinped SJinho i 
on the Sea of the W "low'hAflilfd 
eventually rode the waves' are onm “ 
taoriedge. His o.rlr ,e.?s we» jeS ol 
struggle and disappointment. He got fpw 
chances to prove his mettle, and received bu^ 
little encouragement at the start, fu fact at 
one time he was about to accept a munsif- 
ship. Bat he kept up his studies in law and 
literature and was ever ready to makr<.ood 
He ran about in the smaller courts for small 

lacxea. lu _ later years when ho 

was recognized to be the most deadiv 
cross-examiner. bp a, ueamy 


cross-examiner, he used““ to*" s y 
his_ success in that line was due to the 
varied experience which he bad gathered 
m the Small Cause Court, the Police courts 
and^the mofussil courts. It gave him 
confidence and a close view of human nature 
which mere slndr in ohambeK or „nhe 
law Reports could never give. He came in 
touch with live humanity and got an ?“sight 
into the springs of human conduct While 

he took to tP®1“^ a precarious income 
he took to teaching law in the City College 

him for h® as a great help to 

up id Js io^pff ^1° clears 

exDlain ^ave to 

explain a thing to others. He retained his 
years atter his financial condition ceased to 
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Smha’s advocacy. I't was- hoaest^ sitaigEt- 
forward, powerfal aad e^mpeUiag. Ha nevar 
misled the Bench or took unfair advantaga 
of his opponent. That is why he enjoyed 
the fullest confidence of the Bench and the 
Bar alike. He had a rare gift of ready and 
direct speech. Ha never wasted tha time of 
the Court, nor raised any smoke screen to 
confound the Judge* In argument he would 
concentrate his energy on one or two vital 
points in the case leaving the minor points 
to take care of themselves. He thought 
quickly, boldly and clearly and as a result 
his exposition was clear, lucid and brief. In 
preparing a case he would first master the 
facts and then find out what the law should 
be, as applicable to those facts, leaving his ' 
juniors to collect appropriate authorities in 
support of such law. It often happened 
that the chain of reasoning ha followed was 
precisely the same upon which the judgments 
of the highest courts rested. 

As in his student days, Sinha carried 
off prizes and scholarship, so in the profession 
he became the first Indian Advocate- General 
of Bengal, the 6rst and only Indian King’s 
Oouasel, the first and only Bencher of an 
Inn and finally a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Of his seat 
in the Privy Council, it may not be generally 
known that it was one of the two seats 
which are most prized. They are honorary 
and were held by Lord Par moor and the 
late Lord Oxford and Asquith. Lord Cave, 
the Lord Chancellor, in order to find a seat 
for Lord Sinha, persuaded Lord Parmoor to 
resign which the latter readily did. In the 
short time that Lord Sinha sat in that, the 
highest Court in the empire, he earned the 
full confidence and regard of his veteran 
colleagues. Unfortunately he was much too 
short a time there. 

In Lord Sinha has passed away a great 
lawyer and a great advocate. 


have need of it and he severed it only . when 
his professional pre-occupations left him no 
spate time. 

Theoretical knowledge of the law, Sinha 
had in an ample ■ measure and during the 
years of struggle he acquired practical 
knowledge. He never let slip any opportunity, 
but was always ready to take advantage of 
it To such a man opportunities always 
come. They came in a tide, which was taken 
at the flood and it led him on to fame 
and fortune. 

What ate the factors which carried Sinha 
to the top of the profession ? He had a 
profound knowledge of legal principles as 
distinguished from a mere memorizing of 
rulings. In fact, he never cared for a 
ruling unless it was necessary to convince 
the Court. He had an extensive and varied 
experience of men and affairs and of human 
nature. He had a powerful intellect and a 
penetrating analytical mind. However com- 
plicated a case might be, he could, in a short 
time, get to the crux of it, separating the 
essential and irrelevant parts. His quickneSwS 
in winding through mazes of fact and getting 
hold of the real points in a case was mar- 
vellous. A clear thinker, with an extraordinary 
fund of common sense, his presentation of 
a case was always lucid and coavincing. 
One hearing him in court would wonder 
where lay any difficulfy in such an obvious 
case. He was the greatest verdict winner in 
Calcutta in recent times and his successes 
reminded one of the remarks made of Lord 
Erskine that no wonder Erskine won his 
cases because he was always on the right 
side. Within living memory Sinha was far 
and away the best cross-examiner in Calcutta. 
Before he had won his way to the front 
rank of barristers, he was often engaged in 
eases where the result depended upon the 
successful cross-examination of some impor- 
tant witness. There was never anything 
savouring of trickiness or mere subtlety in 


LE&AL, FINANCIAL AND OONSHTDriONAL THEOKIES IN TEE 
PERSPEOnVB OF WOELD-DEVELOPMENrS PROM THE 
FRANOO-PRDSSIAN WAR TO TEE RUSSO-JAPANESE 

WAR (1870-1906) 


Br BBNOY KUMAR SARKAR 


Ideology : U) nation-making, (2) state- Leaia in The State . 
socialism, (3) local, central and federal gov- According to him thi 
ernments, (4) progressive vs. proportional principal lesson’^ oE “ 
taxation, (5) problem of groups, (6) constita- It does not mean, as 

labour a ists or ‘opportunists' 
political power, (8) establishment of gold-re^y is here opposing a sn 
m currency,^ (9) imperialism and colonialism, and emphasising the ; 

Uu) anarchism, (11) partition of Asia and meat, bat exactly the 
Atrica, (U) currency principle in Reserve says is that the wo 
j critical up, shatter the avail 

lotn democracy, of the state and not c 

lo70-90. Bismabctv (1815-98). He promotes taking pessession of r 
national ^ .Empire-building. 1873. Seyjdsl. Q 

iREiTSCHKES I oUhk may be regarded as his meinen Staatslehre (P 

Marxismus, — the Political Theory). ] 

'^b oial-Democratic Party, — by meeting Marx “compromise theory” c 

through compre- as the characteristic o 
socialistic^ legislation. His work American Calhoun 
’ state^socialism on the lines of The Federalist etc.), 
fkl des Sozialismus and sovereignty has no de: 

wiiiliQm) Af w. (professorial siders sovereignty t 

in fhA ^ Schmoller etc. organized champions the sovei 

mmk 1 original states in the ( 

CODffrels^ a? Fi«An<,ii?^^ ® ^ro-iernity. He i 

fofn . ^ille and Gaizot in his 

snonleinentedTr^t England The emphasis is laid on 

aiy^edacation if Element- religious, rather than t 

Sversal iafpr oompulsory and Of. Maine’s Popular 

of 1&91 . ’ ^ rendered free (Act which in_ the same stn 

1871 ' anU j • , democratic, authoritar 

Germany as wlf I? established in gospel of the state ai 

Silver t ^^orthern Europe, cautious in regard i 

India (1870) ^ 

Eneels, in Se lisht of ap<I endure to the 

reWionary Tak 

“Ifepeoially did the Cmun^ dpmL forbid any alternative, nor is one to 

that the ‘working class na^nnt^ denionstrate be wished for. He condemns ' the “ravings” 
the avaikble rfady maohiSSv a^ut “everlasting peace.” "To a monarchy 

and set it going^fo“ Us owf appertain a house which has grown 

, to8»a.^^?ria Ih. naita. Only ..oh a U„g 


Lenin in The State and Revolution (1917). 
According to him this is a “fundamental and 
principal lesson” of “enormous importance.” 
It does not mean, as the “moderate” social- 
ists or “opportunists” interpret it, that Marx 
is here opposing a sadden seizure of power 
and emphasisiug the idea of gradual develop- 
meat, but exactly the reverse. “What Marx 
says is that the working class must breali 
up, shatter the available ready machinery 
of the state and not confine itself merely to 
taking pessession of it” 

1873. Seyoel. Qrimdxuege einer allge- 
meinen Staatslehre (Fundamentals of General 
Political Theory). He opposes Waitz’s 
compromise theory” of ‘ divided sovereignty” 
as the characteristic of federations (of. the 
American Calhoun vs. Webster, Madison, 
The Federalist etc.). According to him' 
sovereignty has no definite extent. He con- 
siders _ sovereignty to be indivisible and 
champions the sovereign rights of the 
original states in the German federation. 

1873. Stephe.y : (J. F.) : Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, _He is critical like Tocque- 
ville and Guizot in his attitude to democracy. 
The emphasis is laid on discipline, political and 
religious, rather than on liberty or progress. 
Cf._ Maine’s Popular Government (1884), 
which in^ the same strain preaches the anti- 
democratic, authoritarian and aristocratic 
gospel of the state and teaches one to be 
cautious in regard to the extension of 
suffrage. 

IP7 \ Teeitschkb (1834-96) ; Politik 
(Politics). According to him, war 
will endure to the end of history. 
The laws of human thought and human 






LEGAL, EINAHCIAL AKD COSSTIItJTIOJrAL THEORIES— 

religious, cultural, political racial there is a real 

andindependent “community’’ life, consciousness 
and will over against and distinct from the 
lives, consciousnesses and wills of the indi* 
vidual members of the group. The state is 
distinguished from other social bodies'- from 
the minor political associations in particular,— 
by its position above them ; for it alone 
there is no limit through a higher collective 
existence ; all other political unions are 
subordinate to it ; its will is the sovereign 
general will. The individual belongs only 
in part to the state ; he has a domain of 
free existence unassailable by the state. 

1875. (lerman Social-Democratic Party 
is established at Sotha. Liebkxecht and 
Lassalle, the two leaders, represent two 
original factious now united. 

1876. Gonstitution is granted to Turkey 
by the Sultan. It languishes during the 
Russo'Turkish War and is stifled under 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

1877. Gold-Exchange standard is intro- 
duced in Holland and in the Dutch East 
Indies ^Sumatra, Java etc). This standard 
implies essentially the dethronement of silver 
and the transfer of allegiance to the new 
power, gold. 

1878-92. The Second International 
Monetary Conference is held at Paris. 12 
countries (excluding Germany) take part 
The Third International Monetary Conference 
is held at Paris (1881), with 19 countries 
(excluding Germany) taking part 

Gold and Silver Commission is instituted 
in England (1888)- 

The Fourth International Monetary Con- 
ference is held at Brussels (1892). Ail these 
Conferences and Commissions fell to estab- 
lish bimetallism. 

The mouarchy of gold is finally accepted 
as the first postulate in the currency- thought 
of the world. The tug of war between gold 
and silver (1850-1892) ends in the establish- 
ment of (i) direct or 100 p. c. go!d*ro/ 
and (ii) indirect or partial gold-ra/ (gold- 
exchange standard). 

1878-1883. Jhkkixo (1818-92): Ber 
Ztveck im Recht (Purpose in Law) : The 
‘"nature” of law is not the only important 
item in political life. The purpose of every 
law has to be discovered. Hence the neces- 
sity of emphasising the “interests” served 
by the legal institutions. The formal legal 
machinery by which these interests are 
secured must not monopolize the attention 
of jurists and statesmen. The traditional 


family as this is .able 'to rise superior ;to: 
parties.” In his judgment, it is individual 
men who make history, “such men as Luther 
Frederick the Great or Bismarck.”' '“We 
Germans are as a matter of fact a more 
democratic nation than the English ever 
were and our ofiBcial sjstem is based upon 
these Hoes.” The state does not identify 
itself with physical power for its own sake. 
It is power in order to protect and further 
the highest welfare of the human race. All 
the restraints to which states bind them- 
selves by treaty are voluntary and all 
treaties are concluded on the tacit under- 
standing rebus sie stantibus (other circum- 
stances remaining the same). No courts of 
arbitration will ever succeed in banishing 
war from the world. 

1874. The so-called Latin-TJnion (establish- 
ed 1865) suspends the free coinage of silver 
and virtually becomes monometallic on the 
gold bassis. Bimetallism is not a question 
of practical politics any longer. 

1874. NEU3iiNX. Die progressive Einkom- 
menstetier im. Staais—imd Gemeinde-' 
kaushalt (Progressive Income tax in State 
and Local Budgets). According to him the 
“faculty” or “ability” theory of taxation is 
virtually identical with the doctrine of “equal 
sacrifice.” He would apportion taxes in 
such a manner as to correspond to the 
ability to contribute to public purposes with 
generally equal efforts and equal sacrifices 
as over against other needs. The phrase 
“equality of taxation” is rejected by him as 
lacking in precision. To him progressive 
taxation is the only legitimate system. 
His progression is moreover “degressive” 
(of. Raxj’s Finanxtvissenschaft 1832-37.) 

1875. The Reiehshank is established in 
Germany ; the British Bank Charter Act 
(1844) is accepted as the model for note- 
legislation (currency principle as contrasted 
with ^ banking principle). But modifications 
are ^ introduced which enable the German 
institution to function more elastically than 
the British. The principle is not so severe as 
no gold, no note” but simply ‘no cover, no 
rate,” the gold cover being compnlsoiy only 
for a third of the issue [DrittGls-decktmg): 

1875. Gierke (1841-1923X Das deutscke 
O enossenschaftsrech t (Germ an Associati on 
Law) : Every individual bears a double 
character, personal and communal. There is 
a series of associations connecting the state 
and the individual The associations are 
real persons.” In every form of association — 
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jarisprudeiice or^ conceptions’' or formal 
apparatus of law is modiiBed and to a certain 
extent replaced by the jurisprndeoce of the 
ends, desires and wants of human beings. 
Ihe doctrine of absolute and natural rights 
is replaced by that of weighing or eraluating 
the interests. He considers law to be the 
conscious creation of man and hence 
opposes the extreme historical view of law 
as being mainly tradition embodied in 
custom* 

1878. Tolsto? (1828-1910), Eassian : 

Cow/’miow, W/iai shall toe do then ? 

of Crod is within you or 
UirisUarnty not a mystical doctrine but a 
new _ hfe-conception (1893): “Our supreme 
Jaw is_ love : do not resist evil by force.” 
Law IS ^ upheld by violence” and hence is 
to be rejected by the “more highly developed 
peoples of our time” who “acknowledge the 
commandments of philanthropy, of sympathy 
neighbour and ask only the 
possibility of friendship” “For the more 
highly developed nations of our time,” the 
mgal institution of the state is un necessary, * 
The state is the “rule of the bad raised to 
the highest pitch.” The rule in the state 
IS based in physical force. Property is an 
anachronim for the more highly developed 
nations. Property means the dominion of 
possessor over non- possessors. This domi- 
hjon is based on physical force. Those men 
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the highest authority. It is inconsistent with 
constitutional law which by nature imposes 
restraints on the authority of the state (cf. 
Duguit : UEtat) It is incompatible with the 
existence of other associations and corpo- 
rations in the body politic. It was consistent 
with the absolute state of the past but can 
have no place in “modern^’ states which 
consist in a series of mutual rights and 
obligations. 

1890. *LEnoY' BEAULIEU (1843-1916): UEtat 
moderne et ses fonciions (The Modern State 
and its functions): He presents a hostile 
criticism of state-socialism and expatiates on 
the heavy financial burdens of the *‘new state” 
He is pro-Eantian and anti-Heglian in his 
advocacy of laiser faire and liberty. His 
thought is marked by Spencerian indivi- 
dualism but with no touch of anarchism. 
He admires Chevalier and Mill for their 
moderate socialism, and condemns Lorenz 
von Stein, SchaefiPie, Wagner and Bluntschli 
for their adoration of the State. The “organis- 
mic” idea of the state is stoutly opposed by 
him. He believes in the existence of an 
infinite number of free intermediate assso- 
ciations between the state and the individual 
The state is entirely devoid of inventive 
genius, says he. It is not the highest form of 
personality. The state does not create right 
The theory of Bossuet and Fenelon is less false 
than that of Bentham. The legislator comes 
last to sanction and specify. Leroy-Beaulieu 
preaches the necessity of bringing the legis- 
lator into a more modest frame of mind. 
His Traite‘ des Fmanees, (Treatise on 
Finance), teaches that the state should not 
attempt inflicting more or less equal sacrifice 
on the individuals. It ought rather to recover 
from them the just price of the services ren- 
dered to each and the just share of each in 
the interest and liquidation of the national 
debt. He is thus an exponent of the more or 
less traditional French theory of taxation, 
namely, the theory of benefit Progressive 
taxation is condemned. His ideal is pro- 
portional taxation. 

1890-9L Saiitad Jamaluddin-’s (1838-97) 
activities in Persia. He is expelled on ac- 
count of anti-foreign agitation (1891): ‘‘The 
sword of unrighteousness has not suffered me 
to see tbe awakening of the peoples of the 
East, and the hand of ‘‘ignorance has not 
granted me the opportunity to hear the call 
of freedom from the throats of the nations of 
the Orient/-^ 


‘‘Inevitably’^ ^be not only anarchism-' but 
''‘anarchistic communism,”' He preaches the 
abolition of capital and private property. His 
•social system is based on mutual aid and co- 
operation The state is negatived, of course. 

1885-7. Indian Fational Congress : First 
•three sessions— Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
First Presidents : — W. C. baxehjbe, xaoeoji, 
Badruddin tyabji. Resolutions : (i) Adequate 
representation of the people. (2) En- 
couragement of Indian manufactures in order 
to combat tbe poverty of the people. (3) Ad- 
mission of Indians to higher ranks of the 
military service. (4) Protection of the inter- 
ests of the Indian settlers in South Africa 
(Poona Session, 1895, President Surendra 
Nath .BAXEraEu). 

N. B. Indian Councils Act, 1892. 

The Indian National Congress activities 
of the period mark the beginnings of “consti- 
tutional agitation,” and “association with and 
opposition to the Government” on the part of 
the people’s leaders. 

1886*9. The^ Japanese Constitution is 
established, Prince rro takes the prominent 


Pauties IX Japan 

1880 Jiyu-to : Liberal: founded by 

meiKi. 

1882 Kaishin-to : Reform 1896 

OKU3IA 

Shimpo~to : Progressive 

1883 Teisei-to : Iraperialist-Conservative 

FUICUCHI 

1898 Kensei-to : Liberal-Progressive Com- 
bination. 

1900 Seiyu-kai : Constitutional Govern- 
meut-*-Ito. 

1889. Pbeuss : Oememde, Staat, Reich 
■ah Oebietslwerperschaften, (Community or 
Locality i e. Parish, Town or District, State 
i. e. Province, and Empire as territorial cor- 
porations): He attempts to interpret the 
constitution of the German Empire according 
to the theory of Genorssenschaften (corpo- 
Tations) : cf. Gierke, The theory of sover- 
eignty is eleminated by him from the cate- 
^oiies of political science. Sovereignty as 
“absolute and perpetual power of a state” 
(Bodin, Hobbes, Austin, Hegel) is incon- 
sistent with international law which by 
nature deprives the states of their indepen- 
dence (through contracts and agreements.) It 
is incompitable with the idea of “federation” 
in which it is difficult to precisely locate 
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Political Backgbouxd 

1. Foreign concessions in Persia (1888-89); (i) 
the karum River Ooncession, Nov. 1888 is granted 
to England, (ii) the mines to Baron Julius de 
Reuter, January 1889: , (iii) the Rivers of Tabriz 
ote. to Rossia, Feb. 1889, (iv) Tobacco GoncessioD, 
March 18911 

2., Aoti-foreign aRitation in Persia (1883-89) 
cnlminatiD<,^ m the Falwa of December 1891. 
against the u.e of tobacco. The Bhtwa is issued by 
mjr MmzA Hasan of Shiraz— under the inspiration 
01 Jamal add in.^ 

S. Maladministration in Persia is marked by the 
tyranny and expetions of the governing classes, 
corruption of ail branches of administration, e. 
sale or government offices, prevalence of torture, 
unpaid and undisciplined soldiers, roblery 
and plunder by soldiers. The country is 
depopulated. Emigration to Turkey and Russia 
IS a consequence. 

New Asia c 1886 

Evolutionally speaking, in terras of 
modernism in constitution, economic life, 
political experience and general outlook Asia 
(1880-1890) “Ear- America (1776-1832) le. the 
the modern East is about half a century 
behind the modern West. New Asia is born 
through (t) contact with and example of 
modera Western progress, 12) industrialization, 
however slow and halting and (3) hatred of 
foreign domination, intervention or con- 
cession. 

.The inspiration derived from the political 
aad ^cultaral achievements of ancient and 
medieval Asia is another formative force in 
the New Orient. This ‘'romantic’-’ appreciation 
of the past is, however, intimately associated 
with modera historical, archaeological and 
anthropological scholarship. Nationalism, in 
so far as it is an aspect of lomanticisin, is 
ultimately to be traced, therefore, in the main 
to Western education such as began to bear 
fruit among the pioneers of new life and 
thought in Asia between 1800 and 1886 and 
h^ been more or less democratized 

hltenng down to the masses since then. 

Ihe process of Asia’s rebirth may be said 
to have begun e 1850 and taken about one 
generation or so,— thus: ' 

1. Western Asia (Turkey, Egypt i 

■■ 1857 (Crimean i 

:;v>: to 1876, 1882, 1890.- . ■ j 
" ^sia (India): 1857 i 

, < Mutiny) to 1886; ^ 

’ 3. Japan: 1853 (Commodore Perry) t 

- to 1870-1889, 

■i- ' 'China l.'lBdS '{Nankf " 

to ISOS. V. 4 - . 


1892. Buggbss, American: Political 

j) bcienee and^ Comparative Oonstitutionaf 
(j Law : A federal government may ba 
e created, but a federal state is impossible 
js Sovereignty is single aud indivisible. The 
’ Union IS a single state. The old states 
i) possess to-day only the ‘residuary powers of 
,, government” which do not constitute 
? sovereignty. 

1892. Gold-Exchange Standard is intro- 
3 uueed in Austria-Hungary and Russia as well 
’ as- India (1893-98) and the Philippines (1903). 

We have here a series of victories for gold 
(cf. Holland 1877) as against bimetallis n. 

1893. Flora: Scienza delle Finanze 
' (bcience of Finances), Italian: 

The sentiment of constitutional liberty 
that generates the need for discussing the 
questions of public finance is not yet suffi- 
ciently diffused among the Italian people, says 
he. Representative government itself is in 
Italy the “product rather of brain than of 
conscience and of the organic evolution of 
the constitutional idea” Equality of all. 
members of the political society before law is 
the characteristic feature of modera states. 
The ancient state was the veritable organi- 
zation of one class, the nobility, and it was 
in the exclusive interest of this class that 
the state exercised its power. The modern 
state, on the contrary, is the organization of 
all the social classes, that directly or through 
special associations minister to the satisfaction’ 
of the collective needs. From this doctrine 
of equality, proclaimed .-^s it was by the 
French revolution, are derived in public 
unpee the doctrines of generality (“univer- 
sality”) and “uniformity” of contribution, 
ihe observance of these two doctrines cons- 
titutes financial iostfee and the basis of 
modern financial legislation. 

According to the principle of universality 
every member of the society is compelled to 
contribute to the public exchequer and privi- 
leged and exempted classes are inconceivable, 
ibis principle is, however, violated to a certain 
^ ffis exemption of the ‘minimum of 

subsistence” from taxation. But it need be- 
observed, says Flora, that this exemption 
is more apparent than real”, because- 
indirect faxes on comsumption are paid by 
even the poorest classes who are, as a rule, 
exempt from the direct tax. According te 
the^ principle of uniformity every citizen, no- 
matter what be the amount of his wealth or 
income,. ,,e?:p^|ifnces an “e^ual sacrifice” ci>, • , t 
account of the coutribntiion paid by him. to- 
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Ihe state. This ideal of ea^ialitj of toatioH, 
iiivol’f^es the problem of asses to ent. according ^ 
to the proportional or progressive system. 

From the fiscal standpoint the problem 
s Important solely as a means of “attaining 
ieqiiality in the distribotion of taxation’’ 
between the different members of the com- 
munity, But from the social standpoint the 
question has bearing oo the possibility of 
militating against ineqaality in distribution, 
which is the result of free competition, or on 
that of gradually converting private capital 
into collective and thus accelerating the 
solution of the social question. 

1894. Progressive taxation on inheritance 
is introduced in England (the “death duties”) 
also ill different states of Germany and 
finally in the German Empire (1899*1906). 

1896. Lecky : l)emoc7'acy and Libetiy 
presents an aristocratic criticism of pi^pular 
institutions (cf, Maiye : Popular Qovernynent, 
3884; Le Bon: Qrowd, 1896; Fauget: Cult 
of Inconzpeie^tce etc.). 

1898-1901. Kang Yu-wei’s propaganda 
promotes constitutional and educational 
reforms The period is marked by the Boxer 
Revolt against foreign aggressions. A character- 
istic document is the E^ipress Dowager’s 
Bldict, It says in part : “The various powers 
cast upon us looks of tiger-like voracity, 
hustling each other in their endeavours to be 
first to seize upon our innermost territories. 
They think that China, having neither meney 
nor troops, would never venture to go to war 
with them. They fail to understand, however, 
that there are certain things which this 
Empire can never consent to, and that if 
hard pressed, we have no alternative but to 
rely upon the justice of our cause, the 
knowledge of which in our breasts strengthens 
our resolves and steels us to present a united 
front against our aggressors.” 

England in China 

1842, Kanking Treaty opens Amoy, Canton, 
Fuehow, Ningpo and Shanghai and transfers 
Hongkong to Great Britain. 

1858. Tientsin Treaty establishes extra-terri- 
toriality, and opens up the Yangtsze, as well as 
other parts of China. 

1863. The Maritime Customs Department is 
organized by England to help China against the 
Taiping Rebels. 

1886-97. Great Britain counteracts the French 
treaty of Tientsin (1885) by counter- concessions 
in 1886, 1890, 1893, 1894, 1897. . 

1886. Burnaa becomes British 
1890* SiMm becomes British 
1898. England^ is assured of the non-alienation 
of xunnan and Kwangtung by China. 


3898 The Yangtszekiang becomes a British 
sphere : 2,800 miles rtol way concession. 

1898; Spheres (Russian and German) are delimited 

liOO. Boxer Rising . . • 

1902, Anglo-Jap alliance against Russia 

1902. Anglo-Ohinese (Maokay) Treaty 

Russia in China ' 

1854. The Amur River is seized by Russia 
because of the blockade of the Black Sea during 
the Crimean War. , ^ , 

1860. The so-called Maritime Provinces are ceded 
to Russia by (Ihina ; Beginnings or Vladivostok. 

1891, The Siberian Railway is completed by 
Russia except the Pacific Branch. 

1894, Korean War between Japan and China 
makes Russia friendly to China. 

1895. Russia deprives Japan of the fruits of 
her victory in Manchuria. 

1895. Garsini the Russian diplomat, enters into 
a Convention with China through Li Hung-chang 
at Petrograd. 

1896. The Chinese Eastern Railway is a con- 
cession _to Russia through Li because of help 
against Japanese Treaty 

1898. Port Arthur is leased to Russia as against 
German Kiaochiao. 

1901. Harbin to Port Arthur Railway opened: 
Russia dominates the Uorth by the whole Man- 
churian Railway. 

1902. Russian ‘'Chinese Eastern Railway” 
hastens the Anglo-Japanese Alliance- 

1905, The Treaty of Portsmouth which concludes 
the Russo-Japanese War deprives Russia of the 
bouth Manchurian Railway. 

France in China 

1858-62. Annexation of Cochin China by 
France. 

1863. Protectorate over Cambodia is established. 

38/4 Cession by Annam to France of territories 
to the South. Trance compels China at the same 
acknowledge the independence of Annam. 

188o. ^Protectorate over the southern frontiers 
of Tongking is established by France who likewise 
becomes responsible for the maintenance of 
order in Annam. 

1895. Convention re mines and railways 
between n ranee and China ; occupation of Tongking 
by 1 ranee. 

1898. As against German Kiaochiao, Kuang- 
chau-wan is seized by France. The non-alienation 
of the provinces, bordering on Tongking is at the 
same time piomised by China. 

Eastern Asia in 1898 

On the mainland: the battle for spheres in 
Chug.. The Pacific: Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and 
the Philippines come to the United States from 
bpam. 

1900. Kohlee (1849) Lehrbuch der 
BechtsphilosopMe (Text-book of the Philo- 
sophy of Law) : Civilization has been ad- 
vancing both in extent and in content from 
stage to stage. It is the function of law to 
promote this advance by creating new ideals 
and values. Law is in perpetual progression. 
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Social history is not to set the standard for 
law but is to be exploited in the interest of 
remaking law. 

1900. ' Maitland’s Introduction to the 
translation of Giisbke’s Political Theories of 
the Middle Ages popularizes in England the 
idea of groups as “real persons'”, and gives 
a fillip to pluralism or federalism in politi- 
cal theory, already popular in German poli- 
tical philosophy (cf. Preuss). 

1902-5. Hobson J. A, (185S) Imperialism : 
The sliding scale of diplomatic language, 
hinterland, sphere of interest, sphere of in- 
fluence. pararaountoy, suzerainty, protecto- 
rate, veiled or open, leading up to acts of 
forcible seizure or annexation which some- 
times continue to be hidden under “lease”, 
“rectification of frontier”, “concession” and 
the like is the invention and expression of 
this cynical spirit of imperialism, says he. 
According to him the antagonism with democ- 
racy drives to the very roots of imperia- 
lism as a political principle. “The Foreign, 
Colonial and Indian Secretaries in Parlia- 
ment, the permanent officials of the depart- 
mentsi the governors and staff who represent 
the Imperial Government in our dependencies 
are not and cannot be controlled directly or 
effectively by the will of the people. This 
subordination of the legislative to the exe- 
cutive and the concentration of executive 
power in an autocracy are necessary conse- 
quences of the predominance of foreign over 


) Soxiale Eevo- 


domestic politics. 

1902. Eautsky (1854- 
lution : 

The proletarian state would “abolish all 
rights of inheritance.” Graduated income- 


tax would be a feature of reforms in taxa- 
tion. He prefers “compensating” the capi- 
talists and landowners to “confiscating” their 
properties. 

1904. President Roosevelt’s Message to 
Congress : “The Filipinos do not need in- 
dependence at all, but do need good laws, 
good public servants, and the industrial 
development that can come only if the in- 
vestment of American and foreign capital in 
the islands is favoured in all legitimate 
ways.” 

1904. Rabindeanath Tagoee (1S63- ): 

Stoadeshi Samaj (Indigenous Indian Society), 
a lecture in Bengali at Calcutta : He poses 
the society against the state. In his attitude 
of indifferentism to the state, almost in the 
manner of Leroy- Beaulieu, he is an exponent 
of Spencerian individualism verging, as it 
does, on anarchism. An anti-state attitude 
in India is tantamount, however, to anti- 
Britishism. His philosophy thus becomes a 
feeder of extremist or radical tendencies in 
the political thinking of Young India as 
contrasted with the traditional, “moderate”, 
Indian National Congress view of relations 
with the British government. 

1904-5. Russo-Japanese War : It com- 
pels the first mentionable set-back to the 
logic of the “white-man’s burden” and“ 
ushers in the birth of Young Asia, 
with it one notices the beginings of 
in Bur- American philosophy. The 
ficance of Japanese victory and the 
of 1905” in social science is discussed in 
the present author’s Futurism of Young 
Asia, Leipzig, 1922. 
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THE SOUTH AFEIOAH INDIAN OUTLOOK 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


0 N account of the confusion that exists in 
the public mind in India about the 
. South African Indian situation, it has 

Mhfuif 

tr a 

;,ae the in||*mi 






Let me make clear at once, that the South 
Indian Congress (often called the 
b,A.LG) represents, in all the provinces, by 
far the^ larp^er proportion of the Indian 
community. It also contains the ablest members. 
In reality it is Mahatma Gandhi’s ov?n crea- 
tmn ; and it has had his continuous support 
since Ms departure. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu always 
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Africa, and she is now its President. In India. The remaining Indians are chiefly 
the last few years, the Congress has obtained Gujaratis— lluhammadan merchants from the 
an overwhelmingly strong position. It has West coast of India and a small niltnber 
dealt directly and officially with the Union from the Pilnjab and tj. P. Some of t^Mese 
Government on all supreme occasions, as re^ Gujarati merchants are very wealthy. It is 
presenting the whole Indian Community, this wealthy Muhammadan element, that has 
Therefore, it would be difficult to exaggerate provided the bulk of the £20,000, which Mr. 
its commanding importance in South Africa Shastri has obtained for higher Indian edu- 
and also the great ability with which its. cation. ■ 

conferences and executive meetings have There is absolutely no Hindu-Muslim 

been conducted. The Indians in South problem in South Africa. The ‘ simple fact, 
Ehodesia have just amalgamated with the that the greater part of the higher Indian 

S.A.I.C. and made it stronger still. education will go to the Tamil Hindus, is 

There is only one possibility for such a itself a sufficient proof of this. Por, as I 

body of men as the South African Indian have said, Muslims have been the biggest 

community isolated as it were in the midst subscribers. 

of so many millions. The community must It is true, that there are divisions ; but 

be united, or it will perish. Fortunately, as these are rather on political lines, and of a 

a successor to Mr. A. I. Kajee, the Congress party of personal character. Yet it must be 

has now, in Mr. A. Christopher, who has emphasised that the Congress stands high 

just returned from England, a born leader overall other sections and forms the one 

and a man of great powers of self-sacrifice rallying centre. 

in the national cause. We had missed him Nobody ever dreams of considering 
very much during the last very critical whether a man is a Hindu or Muslim or 

years ; but now _ we have him back again Christian, when elections to the highest posts 

with renewed vigour ; and along with him in the Congress take place. It is sufficient 

we have a disciplined executive body, who that he is a man of character. We have, 

have stood the test of very difficult days, for instance, a saintly old Musalman, Amood 

Indeed, the Congress has now been more Byatt, appointed year after year as President 

united, active and powerful. The Dutch in Natal, being elected chiefly by Tamil 

Government has a sincere respect for it, as Hindu votes. Of all things in South Africa 
I have related. this is of the happiest augury ; and as long 

The SA.IC. has been consistently devoted as the Congress is strongly supported from 

to the_ All-India National Congress. Each India, as the substantive body, this favour- 

year, it appoints delegates to the Congress, able state of things will continue. 

Each year, it follows closely every part of But the question has arisen in India, 

the annual proceedings. The chief Congress whether the Congress itself has not compro- 

leaders, both past and present, have their mised the Indian position by a too ready 

portraits in the Parsee Rustomjee Library, acceptance of the Cape Agreement. I wish 

at Durban, which is the centre of all politi- every one, who has any such uneasy feeling, 

cal and social activities. could have had my own experience, from 

Let me now describe, who the South 1925 onward. The attitude of the Con- 

African Indians are. The great bulk come gress Executive, at every stage, has been one 
from Tamil Nadu. These went out to South of uncompromising independence. In the end, 
Africa originally under the old unsatisfactory although the Capetown Agreement was signed' 
conditions of indentured labour ; they were by the Indian Delegation without first being 
more like slaves, at that time, than free men. shown to the Congress, nevertheless every 
But liberty has become all the dearer to point had been thrashed out; and it was on 
them on that account; and their descendants the advice of the Congress. Executive, that 
are a people, who win one’s heart by their the Indian Delegation settled all the most 
wonderful industry and happy domestic life, important issues. On the whole, the settle- 
in the country districts, they have made ment when it came to be published was far 
Natal a garden. The market gardening and more in our favour than we had expected, 
banana trades are almost entirely in their Let me make clear the main points .— 

hands; they have made many swamps into (i) The Asiatic Bill, which was intended, 

fertile regions. Four out of five of the “to reduce the numbers of Indian in South 
Indians in Natal are probably from South Africa to the irreducible minimum” has been 
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withdrawn. The whole policy nnderlying this 
' Bill ^ has ;heen reversed. , 

(ii) The Indian Coiiio3unity is no longer to 
be regarded as an alien community, but is 
accepted as a “permanent section of the South 
Africp population.’’ 

Though monitary indacements are 
still offered by the Union Government to 
Indians, to enable them to return to India, 
0 ?ery trace of oompulsioo, or pressure, or 
recruitiiient under false pretences, has been 
abandoned. Anyone who goes away, 
goes entirely at his own free will; he also is 
tree to return within 3 years. 

^ (iv) The pledge is given that the Union 
Government will do its utmost to foster the 
progress of the Indian _ Community to ‘the 
mil extent of its capacity and opportunities.’ 
Ims pledge is already being made good in 
the sphere of education, by far the most 
important sphere of all. General Herfzog’s 
lecent speech show.s that he is determined to 
honour the agreement. 

■ (v) An Agent General, who shall look 
after Indian affairs on the spot,— has been 
welcomed and accepted by the Union Govern- 
ment. Ue has been given a rank higher than 
tnat of the Ambassador of any other 
country. •' 

All this is to the good. With regard to 
the repatriation figures, under (iii), that has 
been nothing so far that is alarming. It is 
true that nearly one thousand more Indians 
have returned in 1927 than in 1926. But all 
those who took the bonus, since the Agree- 
ment, have the option of returning within 3 
years. Many are likely to do so. Farther 
more, it has to be remembered, that tS ■ 
boons money was doubled in 1927 This 

thn^h augmented, for the 1 

time being the number of those whe have 
accepted the return passage. The same i 
thing happened in 1921, when the bonus was ; 

raised before. Then, too, there was aSTmme- ' 

font number of those who 

took the return passage. Afterwards, there : 
was a failing , off. So it may happen again i 

pr a year or two, there is likely to be^ Ln i 

RnfTh® of t*iose who return. ] 

But this number after all is very limited. For 1 
conditions in South Africa are improving all ( 

labours, that in a little time it is unlikely d 


s that many will accept the bonus) at all, eVeii 
though its value is again raised. 

5 But while I have sought to show as 
3 clearly as possible that there has been a 
1 change for the better in the whole situation 
and that the pitch-dark night of 1925-26 is 
i not likely to return, yet it must be always 
I remembered that the- Agreement in no way 
removes the fundamental disabilities. These 
are three in number:— (i) The prohibition 
° ^ immigration, (ii) The blank 

refusal of the franchise, (iii) The colour bar 
in social life. All these three remain. Pro- 
bably, the only way to break down this 
triple barrier is to aim steadily at improving 

domestic status 
till the colour bar becomes an anomaly. In 
a hundred directions, the South African Malay 
Community, at the Cape, has already accom- 
plished this. There is no reason why 
Indians also in JSTatal should fail to aecom- 

•n ^ 1 .^° surest victory 

will be won in this direction by the 
steadiest methods, namely, by better education 
and by gradually raising the standard of 
living already, the presence as Ambassador of 
an Indian has dealt the greatest blow to 
white race exclusiveness that has ever been 
struck in South Africa. A second blow is 
already about to be struck owing to the im- 
pending change in the whole character of 
iQuiau education in Fatal. Given twenty 
years of educational advance, with such 
splendid m^erial as the present Tamil, 
U-ujarati and Hindustani communities to work 
upon, and the result can hardly be doubtful. 
Personally, I have iio question, that in twenty 
years time, if steady progress continues, not 
merely will the colour bar be broken down, 
but also the franchise will be won. 

J .1 it must be remembered that 

the Gutch are now in power for good. They 
are sturdy, independent Nationalistis, who 
have fought for their own freedom and have 
won it. We must not quarrel with them, 
but must show them that we love our national 
freedom just as much as they do. That, in 
the long_ run, is the argument which will 
prevail in Dutch South Africa. There could 
be no happier omen for the future than 
General Hertzog s speech on the Anniversary 
ot the Agreement and Tielman Boos’s with- 
drawal of clause 104 from the Liquor Bill. 




{This seeiion is miended for ^ the correction of inaecurams^ errors of fact , ^ clearly erroneous views ^ 
misrepresentations, etc,, in the original contributions, and editormls published in this Bemew or in 
other papers criticising it As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
is not meant for the airing of smh differe'^ms of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
mntrihutors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enouyk always to be 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point Generally., no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is mblished. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words,--- Wdiiar, 
The Modern Meview, ] 


Leprosy Problem in Bankura 

Professor Jogesli Chandra Ray has written a 
very interesting and useful article in your March 
number on Leprosy in the Bankura District. May 
I take the liberty of correcting , his statement 
about the Bankura, Leper Home, which I think may 
give a wrong impression ? 

The Bankura Leper Home was bailt by the 
Mission to Lepers in 1901 and now has 180 inmates. 
It also cares for, educates and makes self-supporting 
over 20 healthy untainted children of leper inmates. 
Prof. Ray is not quite accurate in his facts about 
the Leper Home. Oar inmates are by no means 
all of the pauper class. Many of them are ryots 
from the Bankura District and a number come 
from Midnapur and some even from Assam. Some 
are weavers and all inmates who so desire can 
attend school in the Leper Home and also receive 
practical instruction in weaving from a teacher 
engaged specially for the purpose. Inmates come 
to the Leper Home of their own free will and 
for some time recently we have had to tell them 
there is no room. They are allowed to leave the 
Leper Home if they wish and are not kept there 
against their will. Provided their conduct has been 
good and it does not interfere with their treatment 
and they are not infectious cases, inmates are 
given leave for a^few days when they desire it. 
Inmates are examined periodically to note the 
progress of the disease and they are discharged 
when symptom-free or when the disease has been 
fully arrested. If they have no obvious means of 
support and no relatives to look after them they 
usualiv stay in the Leper Home to the end of 
their lives. Their days are certainly spent with 
far more peace than they would be outside, 

Patients too are admitted independent of caste 
and thei'e is no compulsion about their becoming 
Christians, Inmates are given evey liberty about 
attending the religious services. We naturally 
invite them and long for them to learn something 
about Jesus Christ. It is through Him they have 
been helped and in His name they receive the 
latest medical treatment and food and clothing by 
the help of free will contributions from Christians 
in many parts of the world. 

Prof. Ray refers to the benevolence of Babu 
G-azanund Jatia who contributed the sum of Rs. 
30.000 in memory of his father Babu Kishorilal 
Jatia for the building of six semi-detached 
cottages with separate cook houses, and doctor^s 


quarters. These Jatia buildings are set apart 
specially for the treatment of better class Indians 
but few are coming forward to avail themselves, 
of the opportunity thus provided. The resident 
doctor of the Leper Home, appointed by the 
Mission to Lepers, has had special training at the 
Calcutta School of “Tropical Medicine in Leprosy” 
under Dr. E, Muir and resides at these buildings. 

The new buildings, known as the Svasthyaniketan, 
are separated from the main Leper Home by 
nearly a mile and are in a very healthy position. 
Since the opening of the buildings last year by 
the Governor of Bengal, we have had one or two 
inmates, and discharged one inmate after six 
months treatment. We should like to see these 
buildings full and the prejudice in the " mind of 
the educated Indian against taking treatment 
removed. Why should not the higher caste Indian 
who would not come to the ordinary Leper Home 
look his disease honestly in the face and decide 
to take proper treatment at once whilst the disease 
is in its early stages A few months of treatment 
under proper conditions at this period would 
prevent their becoming cripples for life and if 
they are in the early stages there is every hope 
that they will soon become symptom-free. What 
difference can there be in going to some special 
institution for the treatment of tuberculosis or 
some such disease and in taking treatment under 
recognised authority and supervision in Leprosy ? 

Patients are admitted irrespective of, caste, they 
have separate cook houses and free medical treat- 
ment. Further particulars will be gladly giwn 
by the undersigned. In addition to the attention 
of a resident qualified medical practitioner every 
patient has individual attention and supervision 
from Dr. R. G-. Cochrane, m b., M.K.ap., b. r. m & ii, 
Medical Adviser to ‘The Mission ^ to Lepers in 
India.-’ Dr. Cochrane has a world-wide experience 
of leprosy, for he has visited the Mission leper 
homes in China, Japan, Korea, the Straits Settle- 
ments and some 50 of the Mission leper homes in 
Ini'a. 

Prof. Ray has rightly drawn attention to the 
predisposing causes which so seriously affect 
leprosy. Under proper medical supervision these 
predisposing causes are treated as well as- the 
disease itself. 

,■ J. T. Jackson, ■ 

Hony. Supdt, Bankura Leper Home 
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Mrs, Maidu and the All-India 
Women’s Conference 

on the All-India Women’s Con- 
lerence, you have unconsciously shown an incli- 
nation^ to split straws on the question of Mri 
Naidu s presence at that Conference. I observe 
a leading non-co-operator Mrs. 
^aidu should have had nothing to do with it for 
,f‘ady.lrwin opened it. But I feel 
that Airs. Haidu’s polities deserve to be looked at 
®'i-?W® cliaritable _ point of view. Though 
her political conscience is in the keeping of the 
non-co-operators there are times when she is 
company with her brothers-in-arms 
tlilm nn . herself at cross-purposes with 
on matters relating to women’s rights 
speaking, the All-India Women’s 
k.nl'Ti • ®u purely -non-political ; conference 
controversial polities and ‘men were 
2 igidly excluded so as not only to give room for 

f to %articipa?e in 

It unt also to divide the two sexes on specific 

Jf/thf' %®?'®o-eperators, men and women, in*' spite 
political Alanuism, insisted upon by their 
leader or leaders, are bound to meet government 
servants and their wives (who by the^ wav Ire 
only indirect sinners) on some neutral groimd 
without prejudice to their respective political 


professions. Por the same reason no non cn 
Naffif’ Mebound, will condemn Mra' 

Sren. ^® ^ Viceroy^s 

® stp°fer to the fact that the ticket 
non-co-operatpr covers a multitude of sins se 
far as we m the Madras Presidency are concerned 
you. are shocked to see Mrs. Naidu meet Lalv 
Irwin on the platform of the All-India Women’s 

midst we witness 
the staggering incongruity of the Non-eo-ODeratlr= 
being actively associated with communal organ! 
sations, pledged to .uphold the caste system and 
all the abuses pertaining to it, such as uSomihlR 
hty, etc. Some of them perhaps do oveSI th; 
thm'r*^pnth,^° government officials and *fn 

Naldn ® further than Mrs 

Waidu m demanding something more than aW 
lute independence but in their own sSef If 
activity they make democracy in religion and m 

Gandhilihas showr- 
which thw Varnashrama Dharma for 

vaicfi they stand tooth and nail, and has in » 

lolv absurdpsyxhol 

menfs °!i PPPosmg progressive move- 

^ piLsp healthy social legislation. 

decide for yourselt which type of non- 
co-operator is more reprehensible. 

- — . K. VEmjGOPAi; Rao 



EDDOATION— THE MAKING OP THE SWISS NATION 


A ^ If *^7 as the middle of the nineteenth 
7 jl °®ntury the ^iss Republic, commonlv 
known as Helvetia or Switzerland 
realized that the education of the children 

XrH fn"®®i it could not 

fZhli^ Pegiecf Accordingly, it established 
a public primary school where children of 
all classes of people were to be instructed 
not by the clergy, as it was done in EranS 
or Italy, but by laymen. In 1874 primary 
education was made free and compulsory S 
Switzerland. From that time to the presen? 
every Swiss child is required by law to 
attend a public school from his sixth year 
until he has completed his fourteLth 

. compulsory educational law is 

rigidly_ enforced. Three months before the 
beginning of the school year, authorities notify 
the parents or guardians of the eligible child! 
In this way there is little excuse for forget- 
ting to send a child to school. Still in some 
remote parts &f the mountain regions one 
does find here pd there, a child wL Ta? 

a i rnf^“' ‘he law ; but as 

a general rule, parents are keen to 


Bt MRS. SUDHINDRA BOSE, jta. 


IdllJot elementary 

Primary education is free in all cantons, 
ihere are absolutely no direct expenses for 

haIic. poept for paper, pencils and 

pens. The maintenance of the public school 
system falls partly on the canton and partly 
on the commune. This explains the fact 
that some primary schools are better equipped 

some school teachers 
are bitter paid and better housed. The 
popular enthusiasm for education is so great 
among the various communes that there is 
.friendly rivalry for improv- 
ing the school facilities. 

I * ® compulsory primary education lasts 
eight years. At the end of that period, the 
to work if the parents cannot 
ailord to send him to school any longer : 
Sfff employer _ who should engage a child 
r fourteen is liable to a heavy fine or 
even imprisonment. 

+ 1 . outstanding characteristics of 

the bwiss elementary education is the manual 

domestic science for 
gins. Ibis instruction, begins in the very 
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lower classes.- The Adea ' is to find OBt the 
likes and dislikes of ' the . eMId, as well as 
to teach him how to use his little fingers. 
He is given a saw and- a hammer, and set 
to making ' such .things as bird-houses, wooden 
bowls, bread boards, and, eventually simple 
furniture. - He is also taught to -use paints 
and varnish in decorating his work. 

Girls, on the other hand, learn how to 
koit and sew and mend. They also learn 
how to make pretty laces and embroideries, 
in white or in colour. At the end of the 
school year, there is an exhibition of the 
works of the pupils and prizes awarded to 
the best ones. 

In the upper classes, the girls receive 
instruction in housekeeping which consists 
of cooking, caring for the house, and waiting 
on the sick. ^ A Swiss girl, with such a 
practical training, has a fair chance of 
making a good housewife. In many cities, 
the ^ ^ high school boys go through 
a military training course. They wear uni- 
forms, and are fully equipped with arms. 
The little army is composed of all the differ- 
ent divisions to be found in the regular army 
of the Eepublic, except the cavalry. Each 
year they stage a sham-battle, and it is 
interesting to see how well-instructed these 
youngsters are in the science and art of 
warfare. 

Gymnastics play a very important part 
not only in the life of the school children, 
but also of the people as a whole* They are 
naturally fond of outdoor exercises. Schools 
provide for all kinds of sports ; running, 
jumping, discus-throwing, swimming, tennis. 
Throughout the country there are gymnastic 
clubs Any healthy man may belong to 
them by paying a small sum, which goes 
toward the maintenance of the organizations. 

I am glad to be able to say that girls 
also take active part in gymnastics. Tears 
ago it used to be considered very unlady- 
like for a girl to move her arms and legs; 
but now she does not suffer from any such 
superstition. Girls to-day take their physical 
exercises alongside with the boys without 
any loss of feminity. 

Personal hygiene, too, is a branch of 
public instruction. It should be stated that 
instruction in hygiene is provided neither by 
the federal nor by the cantonal government, but 
by the commune. In the large and prosperous 
city of Bale, for instance, schools are provided 
with baths which are under the supervision 
of some responsible person. Every- child is 


scheduled to take a bath at least once a 
week. Towels and soap must be brought to 
school by the child on each bathing day. 
Failure to do so gives the pupil a bad grade, 
just as does tardiness or the failure to recite 
his lessons. This splendid institution does 
more than keep the child cleah ; it prevents 
careless mothers fropi actually sewing their 
children, during the cold months, into the 
winter- woolens. 



Winter Sports of Swiss School Children 


Swiss schools take great care to teach their 
students to be thrifty. Almost every school 
has a school-bank. Each child on entering the 
school is given a bank-book with his own 
name on it. Any one may deposit money 
for the child, but the child only can 
withdraw it. Bankiag hours are fixed usually 
for every Saturday morning at the first hour 
of the session. The teacher acts as the 
teller. The students stand in line, and cheer- 
fully wait their turn to deposit their savings 
which may not be less than twenty centimes 
(two annas). 

The children are very proud of their 
bank account, and there is a general rivalry 
to deposit more than the prerequisite amount. 
The small savings count up, and a child 
often ends the school year with a nice little 
sum to his credit. In order to make this 
saving attractive, the school-bank pays inter- 
est on deposits just as any regular bank does, 
three percent. The school banking system 
develops the habit of saving, keeps the pupil 
from spending cash unnecessarily, and 
teaches him the value of money. Besides, the 
children enjoy it all. I recall how wistfully 
I would stand in line with my weekly saving, 
even if they amounted to only twenty centimes. 
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It wotiM take too loBg to describe the 
whole educational system from primary 
schools, and secondary schools up to univer- 
sities. I wish to say, however, that among 
the famous institutions are- the universities 
of Zurich, Geneva, Bern, Basel, Fribourg, 
Lausanne and hTeuchatel, and the Federal 
■Polytechnic^ at ■ Zurich, which attracts 
students from all parts of Europe. There is 
no use stringing out details ; but it should 
be noted that Switzerland provides ample 
opprtunities for the training of those who 
do not care to go in for higher education. 
For special training there are various com- 
mercial, technical, agricultural, and other 
schools. The Swiss people set their hopes 
for the future and build their ideals around 
educational institutions. 


Here in America many young men and 
women go to college iverely to get a social 
label, it appears to me. Some of my own 
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college students in this country look upon 
their college as a large pleasant social club, 
as a prestige-conferring institution. It is 
difierent in Switzerland., There no one enters 
a college solely for social purposes. In the 
Swiss scheme of life, education is prized not 
only for its resultant economic advantages 
but also for its spiritual and cultural values, 
its higher civic usefulness. 

Switzerland is a small country with a 
population of less than four millions. Its 
physical area comprises nearly 16,000 square 
miles, and almost equals that of the State of 
Joy pur in India. Even a small country is 
not without significance, as the history of the 
Netherlands, Greece, or Palestine illus- 


trates.^' Mere bulk does not necessarily mean 
proportionate greatness, as Africa demono- 
strates. The Swiss are, however, a heterogen- 
ous people who lack unity of race, language, 
and religion. They do not have a national 
language. Territorially, Switzerland is divided 
into twenty-two cantons, of which sixteen 
speak German, a little over four speak French, 
about one and a half speak Italian, and in a 
very small section of the country they still 
speak another language called Eomansoh. It 
is a corruption of the ancient Latin. lo 
addition to these languages, there are nu- 
merous dialects, and sometimes they are so 
different that some people find difficulty in 
understanding one another in the same 
locality. For general convenience, the Swiss 
have made two official languages : French 
and German. These two languages must be 
spoken fluently by the members of the 
Federal Court. Most of the railroad officials 
are required to have a fair speaking know- 
ledge of three languages, and those engaged 
in business can often converse in four. 

A Swiss is a Jack of all languages, so to 
speak. Like most people of Switzerland, I 
learned French and German not to mention 
a number of local dialects in my early teens. 
Later while attending colleges and univer- 
sities in Italy, Spain and the United States, 
I acquired Italian, Spanish and English. I 
maintain that though I feel quite at home in 
five languages, I love the land of my birth 
as passionately as one born in a country 
where he is doomed to speak but one tongue. 
Ido not wish to declaim about it, but 
neither am I ashamed to say that patriotism 
with me is an enduring reality, a species of 
religion. As the word nation is used in the 
bright lexicon of some of the imperialistic 
European politicians, Switzerland cannot be 
a nation. Plain nonsense. If these men ever 
get their mental sight cleared, they will see 
they are mistaken. Switzerland, inspite of 
its diversities in geography, race, religion 
and language, is most emphatically a nation. 
The national consciousness and solidarity of 
the Swiss people is an immutable fact. 

Switzerland, the home of many tongues 
and many races, has been practically an 
independent country almost as long as the 
Alps have gazed fupon the Swiss. Their 
independence was not, however, a free gift 

* ‘Tn little Palestine in Joshua^s time, people 
had to sleep with their knees pulled up because 
they couldn't ^ stretch out without a passport.’’— 
Mark Twain in Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur^s Court* 
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from heaven ; it had to be won by hard 
straggles. Many . were the heroes who gave 
their lives in the fight for freedom ; but the 
One who outshines them all, is Wilhelm Tell. 
Let me briefly sketch his story which is bonnd 
np with the origin of the Swiss Confederation. 

Wilhelm Tell, the son of a peasant, was 
a great patriot and a man richly endowed 
with some of the rarest qualities of human- 
kind at its best, He lived at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century when Austria was 
trying to impose its yoke upon the Swiss. 
They were oppressed and tyrannised. The 
outstanding Swiss leaders met in the 
mountains, on a clearing, and resolved on 
oath that they would all stand for one and 
one for all until they succeeded in liberating 
their nation. The name of this clearing isEutlL 

Tell was not among the oath-bound ; but 
the Austrian Governor, Gessler by name, 
realizing that Tell was the leader of his 
people set upon his destruction. Gessler 
placed his cap on a pole, and demanded of 
Wilhelm Tell to do homage to the cap. It 
was intended to be a deliberate insult. Tell 
promptly refused to obey the Governor and 
was condemned to death. He was, however, 
granted his life on condition of shooting 
with an arrow an apple placed on the head 
of his own little boy. A master marksman, 
Tell shot the apple. At the same time he 
told Gessler that if he missed the mark and 
shot his son, he had reserved a second arrow 
to practise on Gessler himself as a target. 
Telle was therefore seized and fettered, and 
carried to Gessler’s boat ; but while he was 
being conveyed to the Governor’s castle on 
the Lake of Lucerne, a terrific storm arose. 
That was a gorgeous stroke of luck for Tell. 
The boat was in imminent danger of being 
lost, and it seemed that the only man who 
could save it was Tell He was, therefore, 
unbound and given charge of the rudder. 
Skilfully he steered the vessel to a projecting 
rock. Then quick as a flash he leaped ashore 
and escaped his tormentors. Soon after, he 
shot Gessler with his crossbow. That finished 
him on the spot. Gessler was dead, quite 
dead. Tell was a man who did nothing by 
halves. Presently a revolt broke out against 
the hated Austrian tyrants in which Tell 
took a prominent part and by which the 
Forest Cantons gained independence. It was 
a great day. Wilhelm Tell was hailed as the 
savior of his country. His name stands high 

in the scroll of fame* 

* A popular version of this story is to be 


Every child in Switzerland knows the 
Tell story by heart. In every school there 
is a picture of Wilhelm Tell and his son 
froin whose head he shot the apple. The 
meadow Rutli was bought by the school 
children of Switzerland ; it is also kept up 
by them. Each child pays about two pice 
a year for the upkeep of the clearing, which 
in the eyes of the Swiss is almost holy. We 
used to think it a great privilege to be the 
joint owners of this sacred spot, the cradle 
of Swiss liberty. 

The history of Switzerland is crowded 
with many heroic deeds. Under heavy odds 
the Swiss have won their independence, and 
they continue to maintain it by a unique 
system of national defence. There is no 
standing army; but the young men, between 
the ages of 16 and 20, are trained in military 
drills and the use of firearms for short 
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periods each year. “At 20 they have 60 to 
80 days of intensive training” says a recent 
account, ‘and each year thereafter until they 
are 48 they report with full equipment for 
military inspection, and at stated periods 
attend training camps of short duration.” 
Gun clubs are found in almost every town 
and village. Their appeal is direct and 
personal to every liberty-loving citizen of 
the Republic. The Swiss, from their youth 
up, are educated to look upon the whole 
matter of army service as a joy rather than 
as a burden. They are, in coBsequence, 
always prepared. Moreover, their prepared- 
ness gives the surrounding countries a 
wholesome respect for Switzerland. All of 
which goes to show what even a small 

nation, resolute for freedom, can do. 

found in Schiller’s celebrated drama, Wilhelm Tell 












Srimati Banalata Debi 
, (Mrs. S. R. Das) 

Cliairman, Reception Committee, All-India 
Women^s Conference 


The All-India ^ ^omen's Conference which 
held its second session at Delhi nnder the 
Presidency of H: H. the Begum-Mother of 
Bhopal may ; be oonsidefed as a forerunner 
of a mighty awakening. We have received 
various reports about this ses^pn. Referring 
to the proceedings of the Conference Mrs. 
Margaret R- Cousins writes : ' ' ' ' 


Every one in Delhi agreed that the Women’s 
Conference was a brilliant success and that it 
created an effect and an atmosphere of earnestness, 
capacity, unity and determination to accomplish its 
ends that have been most impressive. 

■ " Srimati Banalata Debi (Mrs, S, R. Das) 
welcomed the delegates as chairman of the 
Reception Committee which made elaborate 
arrangements for the entertainment of delegates. 
We learn from an illuminating news-letter 
from Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Hon. 
Organising Secretary of the Conference— 


Miss Janak Kumari Zutshi 
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A Group of Prominent Lady Delegates at the A. 1. "Women’s Conference 


The Conference wa^a remarkable success from mention is the large share of success contributed 
every pomt or view. The same . keen enthusiasm to it by the Muslim women. They not only 
ana mterest was sustained throughout The attended in large numbers but took an active 
Ployed more^ than ever their matchless part in the organising and running of the conference- 
gut for public speaking, that given the necessary It is a noteworthy fact that: the two biggest 
opportunity they can distinguish themselves in national gatherings of India, the Indian National 
spy sphere of work. They showed remarkable Congress and the All-India Women’s Conference, 
skill in handling the various ^ subjects under should both have been presided! over by Muslims 
discussion and rare breath of vision in dealing this time. The perfect spirit of understanding 
with problems ^ m a comprehensive wa 3 ^ Their and unity with which the twb sections of the 
power of organisation was examplary. The ela- Indian community worked in the women’s 
borate arrangements and the sumptuous hospitality Conference has given the lie to the much talked 
for the delegates and visitors as well, showed the of communal bitterness. The' serene figure of 
housewife and the mother m woman at her H. H. the Begum of Bhopal seemed to form a 
highest and best with the narrow walls crumbled link between the two communities, each with its 
before that larger self within her that extends the 
home to the whole humanity and pours forth her 
love to embrace the whole universe. Nor were 
the social and cultural sides of the Conference 
lost sight of. Delightful excursions had been 
arranged for the delegates and visitors. Visits to 
the ancient monuments and other places of 
mterest found very ready acceptance on the 
programme. Then there was a round of At 
Homes and dinners including a tea party at the 
Viceregal Lodge by Lady Irwin. One felt that 
Delhi had been truly Imperial in her hospitality. 

She concludes with the following obser- 
vations : . 

One special feature of the Conference that needs Punjab University. 


own culture ana tradition, creating a beautiful 
union with the synthetic points of affinity and 
the enriching points of diversity between the 
two, to hand down to posterity a harmonious 
oriental culture. 

Miss Janak Eumari Zutshi, daughter of 
Mr. L. P. Zutshi, Bar-at-law, Allahabad, and 
of Mes. LADORAm Zutshi, an ardent social and 
educational worker of the Panjab, topped the 
list of M.A, candidates in English in 1928 
No other lady has achieved such 
unique distinction in the history of the 
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Srimati Y. K. Parukutti Nethyaramma, Maharanee of Cochin 
Seimati Y. K Paetjktjtti NnTHTAEiiaMA, the active interest in the ai 
Maharanee of Cochin is an enlightened condition of women in 
Indian lady. She received early education assiduous in her efforts 
at home and began her English studies after of her sisters. She o 
her marriage under 'the _ personal supervision her own and symp 
of her husband His Highness the Ruler of organisations aiming at i 
the progressive State of Cochin. She takes India. 
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Another Group of Lady Delegates at the A. L Women's Conference; Mrs. Hamid 
Ali (extreme left), Mrs. Cousins and Mrs. Naidu (.centre) 

Mbs. Ahmed Shah has been nominated to enjoy this distinction. Mbs. Anasuta Kale 
the U. P. Legislative Councii as a represen- . of Nagpur has also been nominated to the 
tative of the Indian Christians. The U. P. 0. P. Council last inonth. 
is the second province in British India to ■ 


THE GATE OF OLOHOS 

Bt JISSIE SIANFOKD 

The gate of clouds swings slowly to and fro: 

_ The magic keys the sentinel seasons hold ; 
Behold ! beyond Olympus’ crown of snow 
The land of dreams in majesty unrolled. 
Brighter than gems, softer than yirgin gold, 

The nacreous splendor’s palpitating glow ; 

To lands so fair pace pilgrims, young and old ; 
The gate of clouds swings slowly to and fro. 

See! Through the gate comes Dian with her bow. 
Hiding ’mong mountain pines from ioTers bold; 
There broods my muse mid flowers’ perpetual blow ; 
The magic keys the sentinel seasons hold, 

There Beauty breathes superb in faultless mold, 
And Muses harp their charmed music’s flow ! 
And Graces teach, all statuesquely stoled, 

Behold I beyond Olympus’ crown of snow. 
Lands of the Orient, in clouds arow— 

Visions of earth in heavenly mirage scrolled— 
From scenes so fair, oh. Fate, why hold me. so 
The land of dreams in majesty unrolled ? 

Fain would I see its .’beauties manifold: 

Ere Eden’s matchless glories I shall know, 

And batne my soul in essence— bliss untold— 
Prepare me here, sweet Muse, and open throw 
The gate of clouds I 


We, who are borne on one dark grain of dust 
Around one indistinguishable spark 
Of star-mist, lost in one lost feather of light, i 
Gan by the strength of our own thought ascend 
Through universe after universe; trace their growth 
Through boundless time, their glory, their decay ; 
Andi on the invisible road of law, more firm 
Than granite, range through all their lengh and 

breadth, 

Their height, and depth past, present and to come. 

Ajlfbed Noyes 


When we see beauty in Nature we are disco- 
vering that Nature is not only a body, but has or 
: is a soul. And the joy we feel is produced by the 
' satisfaction our soul feels in coming into touch 
and harmony with the soul of Nature. Our soul is 
recognizing sameness between what is^ in it and 
what is in the soul of Nature, and feels joy in the 
recognition. 

: Sm'FKANcis: 


Marriage and the Age of Marriage 

jpie National Christian Council Revieto 
writes : 

be pood hope that the Bill 
aL®' .ybieh aims at raising the 
fs^ to ^ T“bin the marri^e relationship, 

Assemhlv^® ““S’deration in the 

Assemwy. It is sooaetimes alleged that thp 

‘ P® °‘ber Bills in the 

r.!anl!?®f^ j’-l® of a Similar tenor, is to be 

Placed to the credit of Miss Mayo. Everyone who 
’'^f^ fbe facts knows this to be 

^e°of subject of the 

age or marriage and of consent was proceedino' 

ed* Mayo’s book was publish- 

of has aroused emotions, such as those 

^ are more 

i jfeiy to retard than to promote reform Far mom 

hartew^*^ ‘bese sinister and doubtful influences 

Hghtenld ^ r influence of en- 

iifonLenea. and able Indian women and of fiia 

S which culminatfngln 

‘Vpkp Kh met m Delhi last month. When the 
of h?r Bhopal, bowed under the burden 

great age, yet takes her place in the front 
thf P advance, surely few-whetheT from amonJ 

So tiSdM/®"®®®!.®"- H Sflio&wm°I 

ChrisS^f time that the 

ST 

marrinn-o^fA^®„- 1 as the minimum age of 
age bSni^scmf^^i/f”*^ *be likelihood of this 
at leaS advanced, _in_ the ease of Hindus, 

patient lest fbpv*a^miiJ^^”®ba'ns ought to be im- 

ale foV'marS is™sdd?mSf 

well enterS’®”^ £b^'®baa and' Hindu may 


the Mnsalman’s Concept of God. It however 
should stimulate Musalman’s to make their 
position clear. 

The hard, deistic notion of God held tin mm 
whc«P by M 4 ®ii“is .is at best a non-moral bdng 

are Force and Wilf 

Kenardless of Muslim practice and sentiment 
any rate, Muslim theology has noplace for thp 

anrLSm On the® 
of ® if if ®®“®® ‘be revelation 

essmtifllS ®iy,i',®ii^®l® gave expression to the 
essenti^ly _ moral character of Divinity The ftnl 

whom Christ revealed is above all a God of infinite 
ST®tf T?® ^Sat ChriS 

An\^® i^ee the Muslim from the dread Af 

to prav^t^ ® ‘o ‘each him 

hesf of‘ bslam, bythe shallow- 
ness of its ethical conceptions, drives us tn 

God flff lathef-^HS®w r™ burning . attributes of 
1 . His Holiness and His Love’ Tu 

the Cro'=5?L7i^^^K^°®®® ^b® .Muslim cannot see how 
f£^®® ®®i?i become the sign of victory over sin 
and the problem of evil. Hone can who have not 

must be lel®to“e7ffhrn®^“®p “^be Muslims 

God is indeed .“Orally af all costs, 

gou IS indeed one Q-od is indeed Almightv l^nt 

He who is not Holiness and Love is not^GoI'l’ 


Untouchables among Animals and Plants 


Islamic Conception of Godhood 

extract from an article in the 
RaUmal Chnstmn Council Revieto, by Murray 
T. Titus, IS, perhaps, not a fair e;aluaHo”of 


Ibis interesting^ to note how the Hindu 
dea of nntouchability does not restrict itself 
nla^r applies to animals and 

publishes an account 
of this by Hai Bahadur Hira Lai, which we 
reproduce below ; 

oth?ra®is^Sd‘*<!n^l,-=.i^°^ ^ intercourse with 

uLuuib IS called social. The others with whAm ho 

iDg°TsSlv®to®hi®?“^f°^^^ belong 

o4 town bis own district, his 

own hoilSB or to his 

is built an^’ thp^^ a society 

society’s doings when /yiVen fl 

Thus ^SocioWv^do^?^^ hnown as sociology. 

huSanitv » associated life of 

wider embra^n^ appears to be 

The' 1 ?3iimals and plants, 

ihe Hindu social rules divide humanity into 

9^asses, the well-hnown Brahman 

to the last class the . Sudras, who t& get 
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divided into two sections, the toiiehable Sadras 
and the nntonehable Sudras, If the touohables 
happen to touch the untouchables, they get 
polluted and have to purify themselves generally 
by taking a bath. This sociological rule has been 
extended to the lower animals and plants. There 
, . are also Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Sudras amongst them and also touchables and 
untouchables. A bullock is a Brahman, a lion, 
a tiger or a horse is a Kshatriya, a fox is a 
Bania, an ass, a pig, a lizard, and a vulture are 
Sudras. In fact, the Sudras just named are 
untouchables. Their touch does not pollute their 
own kind, but it pollutes the Hindus. If they 
happen to touch them they must purify themselves 
by taking a bath. Similarly in the vegetable 
kingdom, Pipal and Bar are Brahmans. They are 
invested with the sacred thread. People of all 
classes would prostrate themselves before them 
i hey dare not uproot them or cut their branches. 
Ihey are extremely afraid of their displeasure, 
ihey propitiate them with offerings as they 
would do in the case of a live Brahman. Then 
there are the low-caste trees just like Hi war 
(Reongha) whieh is considered to be a Mahar 
pd Mehndi iHina) which is a Chamarin. No- 
body would use sticks of these plants as tooth- 
brush, as being of low caste they would pollute 
the mouth. They would not use faggots of these 
plants in the kitchen, as food cooked with their 
aid would get polluted. 

^le examples I have quoted above refer to 
P^’ejudices met with in the Central Provinces. It 
would be an interesting thing to collect information 
from ptlier provinces to show this curious evolu- 
tion of high and low on the Indian soil. It would 
be still more interesting to collect examples of 
>such a development ainongst other people outside 
India, and to ascertain whether they are still 
prevalent or have become obsolete. 


Travellers^ Adventure in the Heart 
of Asia 

The following thrilling account which we 
reproduce from Buddhist India^ was original- 
ly contributed by Lt. Col. P. T. Etherton 
to the Weekly Despatch, Wrote the 
Colonel 

The heart of Asia still holds first place in the 
realm of mystery and romance, especially that 
unexplored corner of the Kuen Lun mountains in 
South-Eastern Turkistan, where the Chinese hold 
shadowy dominion over the highest inhabited por- 
tion of the globe, a mountain mcze that is still a 
sealed book to the rest of the world. 

There I found a strange Buddhist sect who 
have as near neighbours more than a score of 
peaks exceeding a height of twenty three thousand 
feet, and glaciers covering hundreds of square 
miles. 

This curious sect numbering not more than six 
hundred, are doing penance for the rest of the 
world, for the sins of you and me and all man- 
kind, and in their monastery hewn out of the solid 
‘ rock they are completely isolated from the world 
beyond, unmindful of great wars and upheavals 
and the rise and fail of. empires. • 


They are following what they conceive to be 
the original precepts of their ancient religion as 
expounded by the Buddha six hundred years 
before the birth of Christ v * . _ 

I will pass over the journey thither and come 
direct to the discovery of the monastery. I and my 
small party had reached it after infinite toil and 
pain amidst the rapids and ravines of the worlds 
highest range. 

For days we had run the gauntlet of snow- 
slides and avalanches, and at dusk reached the 
summit of a pass—at an altitude of 18,000 feet— 
beyond which lay the monastery I was in search 
of. 

Slowly we worked our way to the foot of the 
pass, over glaciers and along the edge of yawning 
crevasses, by walls of snow and ice, and across 
torrents that swept through the canyon like a 
millrace, where one false step when jumping from 
rock to rock meant an icy grave. 

At dusk we reached a point where the canyon 
widened to some two hundred yards, with a patch 
of barley, the only cereal growing at this altitude, 
whence a rocky path led off into a side ravine 
to the monastery. 

Finally, we reached a clearing at a sudden turn 
in the path and saw before us a rough stone 
structure built into and alongside the edge of the 
ravine. Remembering its reputation, its inaccess- 
ibility, and the weird stories connected with the 
sect, I could not help wondering - what would 
happen once inside the monastery, 

I had intended camping without, but the abbot, 
who greeted me dressed in a dirty yellow robe 
and with a shaven pate, msisted on my staying, 
within the great building ,* so accepting his 
hospitality, I followed him through the gate- 
way.- 

Here other monks joined us, dressed in long 
coarse robes similar to the monks of Europe, and 
together we passed up a flight of stone steps into 
a corridor that seemed to be hollowed out of the 
mountain. We went along this pasvsage for perhaps 
seventy yards. Then branched off into a smaller 
one that twisted and turned until I lost all sense 
of direction. 

At last we reached a small doorway on which 
the abbot knocked. It was swung back and we 
filed through. All this time not a sound had been 
uttered, the whole place was wrapt in semi-dark- 
ness, and the air of mystery and general uncanny 
procedure of my ghostly attendants was far from 
cheering. 

We next ascended a spiral stairway which led 
to a small landing lighted by a long slit in the 
wall, from which I gathered that we must be at 
the side of the monastery overlooking the ravine, 
but the crevice in the wall being ten feet above 
me I was uncertain of my bearings. 

From the landing we entered a room like a 
cell, about ten feet by six feet, and at least twenty 
feet in height. In one corner was a narrow 
ledge of rock that served as a bed, a rough chair 
of wood and goatskin and a large earthen pitcher. 
This was all it contained, and as the other rooms 
leading off from it and the landing were bare of 
any , furniture, I had perforce to consider myself 
domiciled in luxury. The etiquette of the monas- 
tery apparently required mat all conversation 
should be in so low a tone as to be practically 
whispered. 
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but?pf In flavoured with rancid 

oaten ’ efv£, ®?T resembling 

nothing like so palatable as the 

I hungry and thirsty, 

so tne frugal repast was as corn in Egypt. 

Having started me on the meal, the abbot 
Inn^ff^^ac attendant monks, adding that so 

d°erfr1 me monastic walls he consi- 

^ my wants would be 

Surage^ himself or his immediate 

realteed’ of locality, I 

out intfi ^thl *^^®nnlt it iTOuld be to find my way 
opsn should necessity arise, but 
dismissing such possibilities from my mind I sat 
ledge, and awaited developments, 
after snntw^*! the lonely monastery and 

mv bfanfAtt ^ wrapped myself in 

ThA and lay down on my rocky couch. 

1 ^^^^d moaned and shrieked tbrouffb the 

%^1'ght from an oi! 
the^roL^^ JlT ^l^rowing weird shadows across 
me room, while anon, dark figures silent ar\(^ 
flmtly passed in front of the door OnU or 
and^^foS^^Ai® I awoke from a fitful sleep, 

souls “f?* ?1 ’? unison, a wailmg note as of 

doorwav • jumped up and went to the 

STl'ASrJSair'’”' “ 

there ifatLih i *^’‘^“^^ht service ? As I stood 
and a “pon the wall 1 

face ^Tt flashed past within an inch of my i 

coat an/ “I® “J® activity, and, donning c 

S‘diS«oft',ie“*m,fc. ''°™ " I 

this .twisting and turning s 

with i I ^ came to an open doorway t 

iMfbnff Tf^andah beyond it,_ then a courtyard t 

courtyard anl a/ ®’? u®®*^®i. I crossed the a 
doorw” “ ® through the half-closed c 

and^twfnt^^f ^ chamber about one hundred u 

It was1niffHmixr °”i^i?^a seventy broad, -w 

iL" I uuuly lighted, with oil and wicks in w 

&e°^EnPe1te^i^'“^ volumes of black soot and m 
memtersn^ wf the stone floor were the id 
S rf ®?tr®ordmary sect, droning the tl; 

bewailing the sins of thnsA di 
^ untless millions who had gone before of those th 

S I 

tunT.Wh/S&paS™ “ •“ k 

+ 1 , °^cture. if you can, courtyard set in an amtihi- re 
mountains, the loftiest peaks in the cL 
vorld, the pale light of the moon, the ghostly oil an 
ami the hundreds of kneeling figures S 
mtonmg that supreme chant to an omnipotent Sn 

Nera.^' feelings of a pr: 

heafd fafn^enntef courtyard I fs' 

sounds or voices from the side flnah Pa 

tib e bO/peVhapSrrOS ^ 

there. I saw openinffg Ipa 
spine eighteen inches square in the rock and a hif 

theim’^ ^ *'^® issued from we 

Was it an echo or merely an' hallu^iina&n ?. I 


struck a match aiid peered throiierh one nf 
openings, tL form of beini 

With emaciated figure and glassy eyes became 

flslih It seemed to be looking 
at me from another world. Then it lowered itf 
eyes and continued the chant. 

*•„ \^flurried from the courtyard, from those livino' 
tombs, regained my room, and lay down, but not 
to sleep. Dawn came and with it my departurl 
from the monastery towards that great world of 
sm md sorrow with its wars and uphLyals and 
all the consequences that come in their wake. ™ 


The Education of Women in India 


.5®’' L T., writes in the 

Aon Brahmin Youth on the ideals of women’s 

W A°ebu°““' "“""S 

lion any more than a knife, a snoon jind a fnri'- 

cpnsti ute a dinner.’ Education isTen “preplS 

‘■hebs\Vforif/^> *J^®‘™® ®®“®® i‘ 


Then she states our ideals of the really 
educated woman in the following way : 

really wanted is to bring back the 
lost culture, art and religion and keen mn the 

of'pefee*//in?“‘^'w'^°“®“^°°^- ^^®*^ function 
knowlelp?^’a«^““- ^® oi’faii’se the mind with 
itselT , Impetus to perfect 

self LaHaaffci “rff®*'®’0“ ^J^ich is the Same as 
tka Aarf Tjough centuries of neglect on 

tnf E?/ of opv countrymen have visibly dimmed 

after^whm?wte°/’5’f’^°“™^°°'^’- f^^ough whirlwind 
changM^ Avor ^fi?^ ®’S“ mvasious thrust various 

stariP nf ?hf ,*l® 1 *?^ Aryavarta, the key 

nnihakoA “ ® Indian womanhood stands 

womei tiecause our 

wfte him te imitate man and compete 

mistak/fndoo/if’”®® v'ould be a sad 

'idAac Af ^S“®®j^ woman, dazzled by the present 

& il^haf^te “1 should forget 

nroffresaA^^Ill® hes the future happiness and 
?haf woman *o 1 ?a 1 ?/?°/^‘ ^ *^0 not certainly mean 
familv have no activities beyond the 

ev?r her realm and what- 

ey^er may be her chosen sphere of activity let 
rtf ll^nAf®® her individuality and mechanise^’ life. 
Jfn nf In' We are child- 
a-loriouR civilisation, we inhertted a 

ardenflv wfsh ®S? i/® ®’^® -P™pd of her past and 
gW aT mr h® proud of our future. The 
pre^nt^ WA® *^®^®il'^ °^‘,*he homes of the 
Irfvnlga— -tiA .then belongs the greatest 

Fnflla ® tending and educating the 

future citizens of Bharata Mata.’ Her mission 

politician. But as 
J^bmdranath Tagore, our honoured poet, says : 

v woman should, be made to 

9'^’t or that she should have no 
higher ambition than to be a home-manager.” We 

neglect- 
ed rights , at the .same time^, let us not neglect our 
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homes for the Law Courts and Legislative Gotincils 
entirely. I am not opposed tc women entering 
politics, we need them absolutely to mahe “men 
in power” realise their long-forgotten duty to 
women, but I am certaMy opposed to larger 
numbers entering public life leaving their much- 
needed social work at home and in society. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu aptly warned in the recent 
Notienal Social Conference, let not “new ideals of 
liberty affect tlie cherished notions of Indian 
womanhood.” We want our Savitris, Sitas and 
Damayantis to once more glorify the annals of 
History. There has been no break in the glorious 
History of women till the time when English 
education gave a new culture to man in which she 
had no share till now and which carried him away 
into a new world, while she remained ignorant 
at home. We have illustrious names Jife Fadmini 
of Chittore, Meera Bai the Poetess, Tara Bai the 
skilled Warrior. Do not these names shine out 
as brilliant stars in the sky of our Nation’s history ? 
Now that the gap is being filled up gradually by 
enthusiastic champions of woman’s cause, and that 
women have given ample proof that they are not 
in any way inferior in intellectual capacity to 
men, it is high time we looked into the kind of 
education that women should get, in order to 
ebable her to perform the duties of a woman 
successfully. 

Finally, she goes a little into the details 
of curricula. She says : 

A girl who stops after passing the elementary 
stage should be able to possess an elementary 
knowledge of subjects that are useful in every day 
life, e g., hygiene, first aid, domestic science, general 
frinciples of nursing the sick, care of children, 
in addition to the instruction she gets. Besides, 
the present system of education is sadly neglect- 
ing the development of the finer faculties in man ; 
the aesthetic sense. It is deplorable to hear our 
girls complain of “monotony in drawing lessons 
and dislike in the singing classes.” It is no real 
education which does not develop all the higher 
imaginative faculties. Music “the universal lan- 
guage of mankind” and art “the science of ' the 
beautiful” should find a place in schools , and 
colleges. To respect art and music is a national 
as well as individual duty as their influence tends 
to develop the best moral virtues, teach reverence, 
beget unselfishness, elevate the mind, and create 
a dislike for all that is mean, and ignoble. We, 
a nation whose aesthetic understanding has been 
deadened by generations of foreign notions of 
culture and teaching, have now to stimulate instead 
of suppress in our young, the lively inborn 
artistic sense of our people. Set out Art and 
Music free to follow the natural channel, remove 
the impediments that are placed in their course 
and Without doubt they can minister to the 
intellectual needs of Mother India. Let us get rid of 
that false culture which blinds the eyes and stops 
the ears of our girls, to all that the sublime nature 
art and melodies of our own country have to teach 
them. Let education give the impetus to the 
powers of observation to appreciate .beauty of form, 
and line to understand beauts, to enjoy and feel, 
it ; for it is towards realising the divine beauty 
on which the universe rests , that all the hopes 
of humanity are centred. If the aesthetic spirit ■ 
which is more natural in women, and which is the 


motive force to develop all the higher intellectual 
faculties, is kept out of the newly formed Indian 
Universities they will only establish, rather per- 
petuate, all the evils of the old. They must make 
way for Art and Music. Then and only then will 
there be any hope for the revival of our past 
culture. The Andhra University has recently 
included Music and Art as one of the faculties and 
has also instituted a Degree. Let those who have 
the faculties and opportunities to take up Univer- 
sity (jourses specialise according to their special 
aptitudes, but let those who want education to 
prepare them to take up the noble mission of 
women train themselves in that groove. India 
needs mothers at present ; “good mothers” to lead 
the home, to instil into the future sons the noble 
ideals of life and citizenship. “This done”, as 
Rabindranath Tagore says, “the country will he a 
heaven of man and woman—a world of love, 
service and sacrifice.” 


Higher Politics in Fendatory States 

The following items are reproduced from 
the Feudatory and Zemmdary India, 

The Council of Administration of the State of 
Bhavnagar is pleased to prohibit the bringing into 
the State by sea or land any copy of the pamphlet 
“India” published by Q-. S. Dam, London. 

A recent order in Rajpipia State, lays . down 
that all meetings proposed to be held either in a 
private or public place, are prohibited unless the 
organizers nearly ten days before the meeting is 
convened obtain the permission of the District 
Magistrate after explaining fully the objects and 
the agenda to be placed lor discussipn. The order 
states that the restriction is necessitated on 
account of possibility of feelings running high on 
either political or communal puestioas : Any 
meeting held in defiance of the order would be 
considered as an unlawful assembly. 


Theory and Practice of Mughal Kingship 

R. P. Ehosla, M. A., I. E. S. writes in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Reseaixh Society on how the Mughal kings 
side-stepped the Quranic Law in order to 
enjoy absolutely autocratic powers over 
their subjects. We read : 

In theory the Mughal king was under the holy 
law, but the latter was a region of speculation and 
vagueness when applied to the practical po orers 
of the king. Law and political theory are cuj- 
sidered in the Muslim world to be as much 
derived from divine revelation as is religious 
dogma. Islam did not recognise the institution of 
kingship to start with. It believed in the dem- 
coracy of the people. Hence the absence of any 
particular rules in the holy Quran for the 
guidance of kings who are subject to the same laws 
as others. There is no distinction between the 
canon law and the law of the state. Law being of 
divine origin demands as much the obedience of 
the king as of the peasant. The king may be a 
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mnjtaliid—an authority on law, but his iegal deci- 
sions are limited to an Interpretation of the la f in 
its application to such particular problems as may 
from time to time arise. He is in no sense a 
creator of new legislation. It is the duty of a king 
to uphold the authority of the Islamic law and to 

1 i.1-. ^ n ^ •. rrtt 


JLk.7JLC«tJLJ.i.V/ .tur V¥ €AiXJ,\A, 

keep himself within the four walls of it The 
digified rank of sultanate comes after the great 

7 I- ■o.,4. . 1 



law. But when applied to actual cases the purely 
theoretic character of the holy law is liable to 
prevent it from serving as an effective check on 
the sovereign authority. 

In practice the Mughal kings exercised greater 
authority than that claimed by any kings in the 
west who based their claims to sovereignty on 
divine right. Though the Mughal kings were not 
above the holy law they enjoyed complete 
sovereignty m the state. The subjects were ex- 
pected to submit to every ordinance issued by the 
monarch. The royal authority was not limited by 
any coronation oath which could, by a stretch of 
imagination, be interpreted as a compact between 
the ruler and the ruled. No forms of constitu- 
tional checks existed anywhere and the cry of 
popular rights was never heard. The power of 
the reigning authority was all-embracing and there 
was no distinction made between de facto and 
de jure sovereign. The royalty was wrapped up in 
a golden haze of sanctity and the king was veritably 
regarded as the shadow of God. Monarchy being a 
divinely ordained institution, obedience to the 
king was a religious as well as a political dogma. 
When Askari Mirza rebelled against Humayun he 
IS said to have exclaimed one night while he was 
engaged m drinking wine, “Am not l a king, God’s 
representative on earth?” Every Mughal king 
regarded himself as the vicegerent of Hod. His 
power was unconditioned by any constitutional 
restrain^ts and he was the sole interpreter of his 
will The doctrines of the right of resistance, 
popular sovereignty, and the merely omcial 
character of kingship were meaningless terms. 

The position of the^ monarch was further i 
strengthened by the sncular nature of the Mughal 
state. Though the holy law was theoretically 
supreme, the ulama w^ho were the only authorita- 
tive exponents of the holy law, were never allowed \ 
to become supreme in the state. The dangerous , 
character of their power was easily recognised by 
the Mughal fangs who kept them under strict ^ 
control and thus urevented the creation of a state 
withm a state. Though theoretically the Quranic k 
law was the only law_ recognised and all civil law I 
was subordinate to it the king’s wish was the c 
real law m practice. Though the fang was expected u 
to make the precepts of the sacred law effective n 
m every department pf administration, in actual o 
"wheels of the state machinery moved h 
according to the royal, will and ro.val will alona si 
The secular power claimed and enjoyed eomnlete tl 
supremacy. The Mughal kings always considered ai 
It dangerous for the. state . to give the spirS pi 
in political matters, as that T 
would ^ve fettered the action of the state K Vi 
thousand "ways and clogged the wheels of the th 

unsafe to make the ki 
arbiters of political action. The pt 
^ their predecessors the Pathans were ta 
ever .jealous of clericalism. The eecIesiastM hs 
organisation was never allowed to bl sdmFZS ^ 
to put forward an effective claim to control and in 


■ direct the action of the king. It might be used 
1 as a convenient instrument, by the king as the 
’’ ecclesiastical commission was used by the 

i Tudors and the Stuarts in England, but it could 
t never act as a check upon the royal authority. The 
I ulama were held m great esteem, but they were 
I never allowed any hand in determining the policy 
or the state. There was never any danger of an 
mpenum m iniperio. No synod of divines or 

pow-erful enough to act as a 
check on the king’s will. 

As practical instances of secular domination 
ot the ^ clergy we find the following in Mr 
iihosla s paper ; 

. The submission of the clergy to the Mughal 
fang was as compete as it was in the ease of 
England. There are Lt many 
fat was issued by the ulema against the Mughal 

i'kbar dU^ heretical doctrines^ of 

Mnifp ° criticism, and 

Mulla Muhammad Tazdi, the kaziul-kuzzat of 
Jaunpur, issued a fatwa insisting on the duty of 
taking the field and rebelling against the emperor 
on this aeeouut, the net result was nil. The lay 
power succeeded in establishing its supremao/ 

an^dnc?r?nA«*^wh^*'i?^-f teachers of 

n it regarded as harmful. When 

the. Mulla Muhammad Tazdi excited a rebdiioS 
ag'aiiist Akbar and was joined 

Nayabat lhan, Arab 
Bahadur aad othors, the wholo thing ended in a 
failure. In vain did the imam condemn tL em- 

encroachments on 

Whor, fha and put in a boat. 

.p j in deep waters, as we learn 

fhe^hnaf sailors were ordered to swamp 

Not all this secular autocracy was due 

to mere love of power. Much of it was 
engendered by demands of statesmanship • 
for we read, y ^ 


. In this secularisation of the state the Mughal 
themselyes to ^ be good statesmen, 
in a country where the bulk of the noDulatinn 
consisted of non-Muslims the views of the^orthodox 
ulema would not have proved very helpful in 
matters of statecraft, and any successful inLtenS 
of the ulema’s views would 

sfabtli^r^f b.y dis^trous results for the 

stabiluy of the State. Thus the state never became 
handmaid of an. ecclesiastical corporation, 
direction of polities was never 
rulers of the church. 

PMt Sf during the greater 

part Oi the Mughal period was not regulated in 

® theological system. The Mughal 
bowed their heads before the cien^I 
po.wer. Any departure from this policy of main- 
teimng the supremacy of the secular power would 

SLte^.d'® state uuderSe 

^ of persons who were not experts 
in statesmanship and whose acquaintance with the - 
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intricacies of the governmental machinery was 
not very intimate. Tne supremacy of the temporal 
pow-er was on tiie whoip good for the state and 
ensured its stability. 

So that by religious toleration the 
Mughal tyrants did not understand toleration 
of religions fanaticism. They tolerated 
religions views and activities only so far as 
they helped good government and social 
progress. Toleration of antisocial religions 
fanaticism vfas a political ideal of post-Miighal 
origin. 


Was Lanka in Africa ? 

The following extract relating to the above 
question is taken from the Vedic Magazme. 

Ruins of ancient granite buildings discovered 
in South Africa, have led to a number of surmises 
as to the people that lived in those parts. One 
supposition is that the site perhaps is of the 
ancient Lanka of Ramayana. The plenty of gold 
foimd in that locality agrees well -with the 
description of Lanka as a country of gold. 

The ruins lie in the heart of the continent 
several hundred miles away from the coast at 
Zimbazv/e, which is about 17 miles from Fort 
Victoria in a straight line with the old East 
* African port of Sofala. A branch line to Port 
, Victoria shoots from Grwelo which is half-way 
on the Bulamayo-Salisburry railway of the 
Rhodesian system. There in the wild heart of 
Mashonaland, buried by a foliage amid secluded 
iiiiis and valleys where probably no modern white 
man had previously trodden, gran te mins of 
vanished civilisation were discovered in 186 by a 
wandering hunter. 

The ruins consist of several granite edifices 
of which the largest is a rough oval. There are 
no roofs and between these two major ruins are 
traces of several minor structures. The wails of 
^tlie oval are in places thirty-five feet high and 
sixteen feet thick at their base. They are wholly 
constructed of small well chiselled granite blocks 
cleverly fitted together without mortar. There 
are no inscriptions, and the structures themselves 
do not show signs of great ^ age. The granite 
shows very little discoloration or mouldering, 
and the chisel marks on the granite are in many 
places undimmed. The ruins are of far greater 
dimensions and more solid build than anything 
else seen in Rhodesia, 

DArs AND Obigiisf of Ruins . 

, Two theories have been advanced in connection 
with the date and origin of the ruins. On 
the ground of mediaeval objects having been 
found in such position as to be necessarily con- 
temporaneous with the foundations of the building 
a set of thinkers conclude that the structures do 
not date back to more than 600 years. They also 
point to the similarity of design of various later 
Rhodesian structures and advance that the 
builders were local natives. This theory would 


imply that the natives of Central and South 
Africa had only 600 years ago “knowledge, skill, 
initiative, and a made of life comparing not in 
favourably with that of mediaeval Europe/’ 

But there is another theory, placing the 
Zimbabwe ruins somewhere in remote antiquity. 
According to it, “w'hen what are now Britain and 
France were still barbaric countries, a foreign 
civilisation flourished in Zimbazwe.” The scholars 
who have made this theory their own point to 
the finding of soda-water bottles in the ruins by 
subsequent excavators and state in connection 
with the absence of inscriptions Jhat there are 
numerous ruins without inscriptions along the 
Persian Gulf in Mesopotamia and Southern Arabia. 
At the same time it is not improbable that the 
native builders of Rhodesia subsequently initiated 
the design and form of Zimbazine buildings. 

The Bantus, natives of Rhodesia, have np-ver 
been builders of stone structures elsewhere and 
are even to-day entirely in a rudimentary stage. 
The builders must have been foreigners who colo- 
nised this spot 

Rnodesia and Transvaal are even at this date 
minerally the richest countries of the world. 
They must have been so even in remote ages and 
the antiquity school allege that some foreign 
people, now wiped off and forgotten, may have 
had a colony at Zimbazwe for exploiting the 
mineral wealth ^of this territory. The ruins 
represent this ancient colony. 

Hundreds of old workings have been discovered 
both in Rhodesia and Transvaal, making it afoim- 
dantly clear that gold was once mined on a large 
scale in these regions. Modern metallurgists, have 
examined them and' agree that ‘’the vanished 
miners knew a good deal of metallurgy and 
throughout the country successfully handled 
hundreds of thousands of tons of rather intractable 
ore.” The gold extracted by these ancient miners 
is valued in present-day terms at not less than 
75,000,000 pounds. 

Who Extkagted This Gold ? 

Who extracted this gold ? If the Bantus did it, 
they must have been a very different people from 
what they are now. If foreigners did it, who were 
they ? We must go to the history of ancient 
peoples. The Phoenicians, a sea- faring people, had, 
it is known, inexhaustible resources of wealth. 
The mines of Jung Solomon are known and the 
Ramayana of Valmiki describes Lanka, the city of 
Gold. Do all these things refer to a common gold- 
mining colony in the South ? 

Ravana, the King of Lanka, lived across the 
seas, many miles distant from the Indian shore, 
much more distant than Ceylon which 
we generally identify with Lanka. He was the 
devotee of Siva who is worshipped in a phallic 
form. He belonged to the Rakshas race and the 
characteristic features of life and form in Lanka, 
as described ^ in the Ramas^ana, are intense 
scientific activity, material wealth and universally 
gigantic proportions. Though there are no in- 
scriptions, symbols of the sun and the haw-k ^ve 
been found on the Zimbazwe ruins and the int^or 
of cone of the ruined temple at Zimbazw% 'has 
“similarities also to the two very large phalli . 
about thirty cubits high described by Lucian as 
standing in the temple of Hierppolis in Meso- 
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potamia,” May these not be traces of Eavana’s 
phallic worship ? 

In fact, a study of the ruias reveals consider- 
able orgaaizition, military, mining and coioniai. 
The structures at Timbaz are not ornamantal, 
they are not even strictly symmetrical, but they 
impress one with their pioportion and skill 
Zimbazwe may have been not only a metropolis 
but a centre of great colonial activity on the part 
of some foreign people. As such, it is well worth 
a visit by Indian students, scholars as well as 
sightseers. 


A Few Port for Western India 

Tke Mi/sore Economic Journal gives the 
following account of Okha, a new port that 
is being developed in Western India. 

In Western India, besides the welbknown 
Ports of Bombay and Karachi, there are no other 
Forts approachable all the year round by large 
vessels and where the vessels can remain at 
anchor, sheltered from the storms on the open 
sea, specially daring the south-west monsoon and 
discharge their cargo directly on a pier. The 
Peninsula of Kathiawar has over 300 miles of coast 
line but notwithstanding this extent, there are no 
really good harbours except at Okha near Beyt 
at the north-west corner of Kathiawar. Okha is on 
the extreme west point of Kathiawar near latitude 
22'35 N. and longitude 6915. It is at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Cutch and lies midway between 
Bombay and Karachi. At this place, the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda 
have recently opened to traffic the Port of Okha. 
The new Port is most favourably situated for 
traffic, particularly as it is a safe-all-weather Port 
designed and constructed for steamers of about 
2b feet draft and connected with the Railways of 
Kathiawar, Northern Gujarat and Rajputana. 


India in Empire Economics 

In the same journal J. E. Woolacott pleads 
for India that she may not be forgotten by 
Empire economists as a fruitful source of 
profit to British manufactures. The author 

,says: . ' . 

A description of the greatest of the irrigation 
works now uaaer construction of India, the Lloyd 
fbukkor) Barrage and Canals Project, contains the 
arresting statement that while the whole area of 
Egypt compnses BAfiaOOO a with an actual 
cultivation of ^5, 400,000 acres, the Indian project 
will provide for an annual irrigation of 590D000 
a total commanded area, of 8,132,000 acres, 
it mdeeq, impossible for any one who has not 
' ■ India ' io 'visualise its ■ . enormous. 

^ exteiif and its almost unlimited economic 'possibi- ■ 
hlies, And it is to be feared that in the visions of 
some believers in the, future of the 


Empire, India finds no place. Yet India to-day is 
the greatest market in the world for the 
manufactures of Great Britain. A country which 
in a single year absorbs British goods to the value 
of £90^000,000 is a factor of the greatest impor- 
tance m the Empire’s well-being. But in the many 
discussions that have arisen regarding the pros- 
pects of British commerce and the imperative need 
for developing markets for British manufactures,, 
how seldom it is that the importance of India finds 
the recognition it deserves. Nor .is ^ it ..adequately 
appreciated that to-day the purchases of British 
merchandise by the Indian peoples comprise more 
than half their total purchases from abroad. 

We are afraid there are no very great 
fears of the Empire economista forgetting 
India’s claims as the most important field for 
exploitation by the white section of that 
Empire. 


liindu Uniyersity Convocation Address 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir 
delivered his address as Pro- chancellor, to 
the Convocation of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity on the 9th December 1927. The 
address has been printed in the Benares 
Hindu Univeisity Magazine. His Highness 
laid very great emphasis on the need of 
universal physical culture and regular 
Military Training for students and stated 
what he thought to be the ideal of student 
life very clearly. He said, 

The value of a Residential University can best 
be demonstrated in the facilities it can atlord fur 
the building up of good character. Let your goal 
be the culture of *‘Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, 
Self-control ; which three alone lead to Sovereign 
power.” One cannot fail to be struck -with the 
mistaken^ notions about liberty that often prevail 
in the minds of vsome young men. True liberty 
consists in freedom to do what one ought, not 
freedom to do what one wills, -whieh only deterio- 
rates into lisence and wanton depravity. Learn 
to control yourself ; for moral self-government 
alone can prepare you for any higher form of 
political self-government. Cultivate the habit of 
self-reverence- We have indeed every reason to 
be proud of our ancestors, our ancient culture and 
our glorious civilisation ; but do not let any un- 
due bias for antiquity deter you from your duty 
to posterity. Reverence for the ancient Aiyavarta 
can never be incompatible with an eager solicitude 
for ^ the elevation and re-generation of Mother 
India. But with this end in view, “Act, act in the 
living present”; and ‘above all In the words of 
Shakespeare, to thine ownself be true ; so that 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” Service 
and Sacrifice ought to be the twin- vows of your 
modern Brahmaeharya. Our land has been well- 
known for the spirit of Chivalry. If that Age 
has gone from the present day Western World of 
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Sophisters and Economists, let not that same can- 
ker eat lip the vitals of onr anoient culture. 
Never fail to set a high value on a habit of 
deference and reverence to your elders and of 
l)roud submission to rank and sex -which is the 
true test of an abiding civilisation. 


Russian Peasantry 

K. Kocaroveky Zemgor supplies the follow- 
ing information to the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, 

1. The village population of Russia equals 85 
per cent of the whole population of Russia, and a 
considerable part of its industry is to be found in 
the villages being by its nature non- capitalistic 
home industry. 

2* Already before the revolution the rural 
economy was rajiidly passing into the hands of 
the peasants : if more than a third of the land 
was in the hands of rich landlords, they possessed 
only 10 per cent of seedings, and only 6 per cent 
of the cattle. With each decennary the peasant 
economy progressed fast and faster, the showing 
of grass and farming with crop-rotation of more 
than three fields was spread over a considerable 
part of Russia. After having been crushed by 
bolshevism it is now anew returning to its 
re.storation. _ . . , 

3. The most part of Russian peasantry is a homo- 
genous working mass. The statistics of bolshev- 
ists, who wait for its capitalistic “stratification 
into layers^’^ show among them only ®/io per cent. 

. Jx£ amall capitalists and even this percentage does 
not increase. 

4. About three-fourths of the peasants possess 
land in common, as members of community ; this 
form of communal land-owning had developed 
during the last centuries and has considerably im- 
proved after the abolition of servitude: the repar- 
tition of parcels became more and more equal, the 
community adapted itself more and more to the 
progress of the rural economy. During the regime 
of Stolipine from 1907 to 1917 about V4 of com- 
munity peasants were artifically eliminated out of 
communities, but during the revolution the most 
part of them have returned into communities 
whereas independent farms are to be found almost 
exclusively in the narrow western strip of Russia. 
The whole land revolution was based on the eom- 
munity, which is at present stronger and more 
progressive than ever and just on it is based the 
state exploitation of land by working masses, which 
existed already before the revolution. 

5. After the first revolution of 1905 co-operation 
developed with an extraordinary speed— in banking 
consumiug, buying and selling and in barter of 
every sort In 1917 at least 2-3 of the Russian 
peasantry were already unified by these co-opera- 
tive associations, which were working solidly and 
suooessMiy. The bolshevists had entirely destroy- 
ed this organisation, but during the last years it 
is restoring anew. 

6. Russian peasantry is energetically striving 
for instruction and culture and has already much 
done in this respect. Russian peasants established 
schools, helped the schools of zemstwos, had done 
more for the enlightment than those of the nobility. 


After 1905 the peasants began to organize in 
villages middle schools, libraries, lectures, lolks- 
houses, choruses, theatres eta All this was 
stopped by the bolshevists, but during the last 
years .the independent activity of the peasantry 
is restoring. Just before the revolution the Russian 
village was on the point of reaching, after a lapse 
of only 7 years, the general instruction and m 
this regard the village was alwa 3 ’S going ahead ot 
the towns. 


What is a Good Diet 

The Federation Gazette says : 

The accustomed diet of the people of this 
country, be it based upon rice or atta, or upon 
meat, is in almost ail cases, defective and excessive. 
The food is first deprived of its best and most 
nutritious parts when the rice is husked and 
polished and the affa is ground fine and white, or 
the potatoes are peeled, and then it is spoiled ^by 
cooking which slowly destroys the vital properties, 
i. e. the “vitamins,” which are essential to good 
health. 

Man is the only animal that cooks its food. Tne 
less the food is cooked the better it is. The longer 
it is cooked the more it loses its vital properties 
or vitamins. The combination of cooking with 
the removal of the valuable and nutritious skins 
and inner husks of vegatables, fruits and grain, 
leads to a deficiency in diet of the vital elements 
which create and maintain life, and further leads 
to excess in eating in the effort to make up for 
these deficiencies. 

Further the accustomed diets of most races, be 
they based upon rice, upon atta or upon meat are 
all one-sided. The habit is to eat too often of one 
thing, such as rice and to eat too much of it and 
so to clog the body with a quantity of starch 
which it cannot digest. A balanced diet must 
contain fresh fruits and vagetables in ample 
quantity, and should, if possible, include good 
clean milk, and these things should not be cooked 
or boiled for more than a few minutes and would 
be better not cooked at all, 

The quantity of any one article of diet of a 
staple nature such as rice, atta or meat should 
be kept small, and balanced by the addition of fresh 
fruits, green vegetables and milk, so that the total 
diet will contain a balanced combination of the 
essential products, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
salts together with an ample supply of the essential 
vital elements* 


Work for the Blind in Germany 

We learn from Light to the Blind the 
following about work done by Postwar 
Germany for her blind nationals. 

Miss Marian Feiiehtwanger of New Haven, 
Connecticut, spent the summer of 1926 studying 
methods of work for the sightless In Eurone. In 
an interview published in the New Haven Register 
she tells of the efforts of the German Govern- 
ment in behalf of war and civilian bliid. 
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Wlien loss of si^lit came to Miss Feuchtwanger 
fourteen years ago she was a school-teacher m 
New Haven. She is now giving the greater part 
of her time to farthering the cause of blind peoijle 
in her own city and state, declaring that her chief 
aim Is the procuring of suitable and congenial as 
well as remunerative occupations for those without 
sight. Of her study abroad she says : 

'' HI of the European nations are doing splendid 
work for the blind. They were forced to it at 
the end of the World War by the sad realization 
that countless thousands of their returning soldiers 
%yere sightless and these men came back to civil 
life helpless, desolate and despirited, their means 
of livelihood gone and their hearts filled with 
bitterness and despair, 

“Germany, with more of these blind soldiers 
than all the other countries, sought almost des- 
perately for ways of helping them. She put into 
the task every ounce of resourcefulness and talent 
which she could muster and called to her assistance 
the ablest minds in the country. Work for the 
blind became of paramount importance and as a 
conseguenee it went ahead with leaps and bounds. 
Germany , to-day is . among the countries of the 
world that lead in their efforts for making better 
the condition of the needy blind, as well as of 
those who want to take their places once more in 
the community of which they were once active 
dtizen. 

“The first task was to restore, so far as possible, 
the confidence and fighting spirit of the stricken 
men, and it was no light undertaking. 

"‘Only one who. has lost liis sight can realize 
the utter desolation which temporarily paralyzes 
even the bravest and best fortified when first 
engulfed in that blackness in which all sense of 
time, , space and .direction are lost. 

“To lift this mantle of blackness, then to give 

tm sightless soldiers some measure of their 
former independence, to help them regain a 
sense of time and direction, this was the task to 
which ail Germany turned with a will Many 
things were tried. Some availed and some did not 

“Then the world-renowned police dogs were 
called in to help. From the first they were a success. 
Trained in the finest kennels of Germany by the 
thousand, thej^ form one of the most touching and 
astonishing sights in that country to-day, as they 
lead their ^ blind masters about the streets. They 
escort their blind charges through the crowds, 
halt at crossings until they receive the signal to 
go, steer them into cars and buses, take them to 
empty seats and guide ^them into buildings and 
elevators m a way that is very nearly human.. 

It was soon found that the soldier who could go 
a soldier partly adjusted. 
The blackness began to lift a little when he' 
eoiild come and go as in former days. 

Then the watch for the sightless • was made 
and presented , -to him and his sense of time 
returned and with that his fighting spirit awoke 
and his cute was assured. 


“While this much was in process of aceomphsh- 
ment, plans for helping the blind soldier to earn 
his living were being formulated. 

“A great movement was launched to encourage 
him wherever possible, to do his pre-war work. 
This was a staggering task for him but such wEvS 
the spirit of the entire German nation and such 
a wealth of help and co-operation was given that 
to-day blind men are doing excellent work in 
almost every conceivable trade profession and 
industry. Mechanics have gone back to their 
machines, tradesmen to their crafts, scholars , to 
their desks, and scientists to their laboratories. 
Even in such trades as tailoring and cobWing blind 
men are working side by side with the sighted. 


“For the cultured classes, the blind intelligentsia 
as they are called in Germany, it has undoubtedly 
been the hardest, but they have set wonderful 
examples to the others by their unfailing courage 
and cheerfulness. 

“Early in the work here was a call for books 
for the blind and suddently it seemed as if every 
one who could see was making books for those 
who could not. 


“They were turned out in such numbers that 
many of them were distributed and lost, an unheard 
of thing, for books for the blind are scarce and 
precious* Each one is a treasure and such a thing 
as losing track of even one, in normal times, is 
almost unforgivable. 

“Now, when the German people began to make 
books for their blind soldiers they found that it 
was slow work since they could make but one copy 
at a time. Inventors began do work on a machine 
which would more nearly do the work of an 
ordinary typewriter, and when I left Germany the 
model for this new machine was very nearly ready 
to market.” 

Doctor Pieht of Leipzic, has invented a maohine 
known as The Piclit Braille writer, which corres- 
ponds to our Hall writer, but diffeis in that when 
four Picht writers are placed in a certain position, 
four copies may be ticked off at once. 

■ Dr. Strehl, an Academician, himself sightless, is 
at work at present on a remarkable Braille machine 
to be known as the Strehl Braille writer. By the 
completion of this invention, four copies can be 
taken off the machine by one stroke ‘ of the hand* 
Dr. Strehl is a native of Maguria, a small town 
outside Berlin, This machine is not yet ready for 
the market, but when it is ready, it will be of 
inestimable value to all workers of handcopy books. 

Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, of the New York 
Library, is eagerly watching the advent of this 
machine. 


The Leipzic Library for the blind is the largest 
Library of the kind in Germauy, and the circulating 
centre for books not only for the German Blind, 
but for the sightless of Sweden and Holland as 
well It contains more than 6,000 Braille books.^, 
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Will there be an Anglo-American War ? 

An American Rear-Admiral, Charles C. 
Plankett by name, has, it appears from The 
JAierary Digest, created a commotion in 
diplomatic circles in New York and London 
by saying at a public luncheon in New 
York City. 

''ll I read history aright, we are nearer war 
to-day than ever before, because we are pursuing 
a competitive trade policy and crowding other 
nations into the background. A Policy of this 
kind inevitably leads to war. ... 

*'So long as you dare to contest the control of 
the sea with your goods, you’re going to have 
war, as sure as you are sitting in this room. So 
long as we are proceeding on the lines we are 
ioilowing to-day, war is absolutely inevitable. . . . 

"I don’t care whether it is with Great Britain, 
or some other natioo, you are going to have 
war. ... 

'The meeting,” says the Herald Tribune report, 
■^iAdjourned at this point Admiral Plunkett was 
asked later if he anticipated war with Great 
Britain. Tne answer was instant and unequivocal” : 
'Yes, I mean Great Britain, or some other nation 
wiiose interests are affected. Great Britain may 
not herself at the outset declare war, but she will 
Jet some smaller nation do that, and then get 
behind her.” 

Naturally the Rear-Admiral was sat upon 
by all and sundry, President Coolidge down- 
wards, for making such an unwelcome state- 
ment Some think that the talk of War 
creates wars. They are perhaps right ; but 
those who think that even in the presence 
of other good reasons for war, one can 
prevent war by nearly keeping silent over it, 
are nearly drugging themselves into a false 
hope. One American daily remarks. 

“We of the United states aie certainly in for 
commercial rivalry witfi Great Britain all along 
the line. That does make for problems, and there 
is no way of eliminating them. Lacking real 
arrange meats for solving them as they arise by 
conciliation, some are bound to be serious. Add 
to that certainty a race in naval armaments, which 
begins with the idea of parity and proceeds 
through a series of differences of view as to what 
parity consists of. and the Admiral Plunketts have 
ail the guaranty they need for the most alarmist 
ipredictions they choose in unguarded moments 
to make*” 


America and Great Britain may pull on 
well together /hr some time in their joint 
work of exploiting the world ; but sooner or 
later one may expect a hitch, over division 
of the loot or over something else, and that 
may mean War. 


Moderate Drinking Condemned 

The International Student quotes from 
elsewhere the opinion of Dr. Courtenay 0. 
Weeks, M. R. C. S , L. R. C. P. on the effects 
produced by alcohol on the human body 
when taken in small quantities. We read : 

The medical profession has fully recognized 
that, in the strict sense of the term, alcoholic 
beverages are never necessary for any healthy 
human life, and not nearly so necessary as was 
formerly thought in the treatment of disease. Fifty 
years ago, when the London Temperance Hospital 
was opened, a medical journal could say: ''Qod 
help the patients?^ The prospect of treating 
patients mainly without aiehohol seemed prepos- 
terous; yet, since then, nerly 50,000 patients have 
been treated in that hospital, and only ISO eases 
have been given any alcoholic beverage as part of, 
treatment. In 1875, the Royal Victoria Infirmary. 
Neweastie-on-Tyne, spent no less than £2 9s, (on 
the average) upon wines and spirits for each 
patient under care. In i925, notwithstanding that 
alcohol was four-and-a-half times as expensive, the 
cost per patient was, on the average, 5V4d. Forty 
years ago, in the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, 
every patient, on the average, was given 104 tea- 
spoonfuls of wine or spirits; last year the average 
per patient was three^ 

I have just received from the University Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Stockholm th3se figures. In 
1900, 3,934 patients in Stockholm Hospital were 
given 40,000 ounces of wine or spirits ; in 1926, 
5,334 patients were given 3,500 ounces— i, e , a 
reducticn from 96 teaspoonfuis per patient to a 
fraction over four. 

The Yekdiot of Sciehce 

Why has this remarkable change in the medical 
world eome about? Simply because the profession 
has realized, as a result of experience and expere- 
mental work, that alcohol is unable to build or 
repair or nourish 4he body ; that whilst it may, to 
a. very limited extent act as a foodstuff in certain 
forms of extreme illness, its action as a narcotic 
and its inhibitory action on ail vital processes* 
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Sometimes indeed, there is a marriage, for the 
‘"souteneur” does not hesitate to add bijsramy to 
his other crimes if it simplifies matters for him. 
Occasionally it does, for the legislation of some 
countries to control this traffic does not extend 
to the married woman. Travel and immi'^ration 
are thus facilitated. When he has reached liis 
"market” he hands over his captive for a good 
price which may range from 33000 to $3,000. 

Henceforth the woman is in the toils. She is 
•encouraged to run into debt and she is paid so 
little that debt is difficult to avoid. Then the 
control of the “maclame” can; be tightened, and 
she can be compelled, to put it bni tally, to work 
longer hours. She can be more easily led to prac- 
tise unnatural vices because they yield higher 
proiits* 

Not the least terrible feature of this trade in 
imraorality is the youthful age of the majority of 
its victims. Youth is at a premium. Young girls 
•are wanted because they have longer to live. 

Incontrovertible evidence proves that in one 
country, at least, mothers have sold their own 
children into this slavery. 


How Should We Teach History 

Should truth be sacrificed in history 
books for the sake of propaganda or patriot- 
ism (?) is a question now agitating the 
American mind. We have a direct interest 
in the question as we are probably the 
most maligned nation in our own history 
■bOoks—maligned by interested imperialist 
propaganda. Some in this country think 
that lies should be answered by greater lies 
i.e,, if British historians have painted us 
black we should ansxver by painting our- 
selves in the colours of the aurora and dab the 
British with the murkiest shades. For such 
opinion-holders the following extract from an 
article by Lyon G. Tyler Ph.D., editor, 
Tyler^s Quarterly Historical Magazine, contri- 
buted to the Current Historij will provide 
interesting reading. 

Truth is the fundamental test of history and 
there is no such thing as American truth, British 
truth, French truth or German truth—there is only 
one eternal almighty iruth for all. Two things 
only are to be considered by a just historian- 
statement of real facts, no matter what side they 
may favor, and imparfiai deductions from those 
facts according to their relative importance. An 
American history necessarily, of course, turns 
upon maters relating strictly to Amei’ica. To lug 
m the history of other countries, except in an 
explanatory way, is a departure from the true 
philosophy of the work. ^ The facts given should 
always afford a perspective and be full enough 
to justify the con elusion. In a real history indis- 
criminate eulogy, prejudicial statements and un- 
warranted conclusions have no place. While 
there is plenty of evidencence that our forefathers 
were not as faultness as the old historians 


were in the habit of representing ^them, I hold 
that there is enough real heroism in American 
history and in American biography to affirod all 
the inspiration necessary to patriotic citissps 
without the necessity of ascribing godlike attri- 
butes to the heroes or obscuring the real^ case 
by misrepresenting facts in favor of the Americans 
or using abusive language of the enemy or 
opposition. 


Women BolslieYiks of England 

What is the attitude of the average 
English women towards Bolshevism ? Who 
are the women Bolsheviks in England ? 
Why are they Bolsheviks? Such qaestions 
are answered by Edith Sellers In the 
Nineteenth Century and After, We are told : 

In England very few women are born 
Bolsheviki. What women Eolsheviki we have 
among us have, for the most part, been manu- 
factured. By nature, indeed, the great majority of 
working-class Eogiishwomen are staunchly anti- 
Bolshevist— at any rate, when once their young 
days are past, ©f that proof may be had, even in 
Hyde Park, any Sunday evening by watching the 
faces of the women who stand around the platform 
on which some Red orator holds forth, and 
listening to the comments they make. It is, as a 
rule, only the young among them who show any 
very keen interest in what is being said : while 
as for the older women, some seem indignant, 
others amused, others again— and they are the 
majority— bored or worried, especially if their 
husbands are with them and take to applauding. 
Bolshevist orators preach Communism, we must 
not forget, and the average working-class English- 
woman has no sympathy at all with anything that 
even smacks of Communism. So long as she has 

a roof over her head, a lied to sleep in, a few 

kettle and pans, even a hint that she might be 
called upon to share her possessions with her 
thriftless, possession! ess neighbors would at once 
set her ablaze with wrathful indignation. If she 

is one of the lucky few and has a cottage of her 

own, or a few pounds in the War Loan or some 
savings bank, she v/ould fight to the death rather 
than let what she has he thrown into any common 
stock, in which she would have to go share and 
share alike with all comers. 

Moreover, if she has a husband and children, 
she is fairly sure to be dead, not only against 
Communism, but also against the whole Bolshevist 
system : of its moral, or immoral, code she has a 
perfect horror. If she is of a religious frame of 
mind. Indeed, she dubs it ‘devilish.^ For, let the 
Soviet’s agents argue as they will, she is firmly 
convinced that, under Bolshevist rule, were it iii 
force here, the State would be able to take 
possession of her children and do with them what 
it would : Vv^hile as for her husband, he would be 
free to turn her adrift anv day, and install in 
her place some slip of a girl. Why, even 1o think 
of such a state of things is enough, vshe declares, 
to drive any decent woman ‘stark mad.’ And she, 
the average working-class woman, whether she 
has a husband and children or not, is an eminently 
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decent woman, it must be retiiernbered, kindly 
and kw-abiding? by instinct, sound to the core. 
There is not omcli dan^^er, therefore, that she will 
ever become either a Oommunist or a Bolshevik, 
unless, indeed, something should happen that ‘fair 
upsets^ her, makes her feel that she, or those near 
to^ her, are being unjastly treated, degraded, de- 
pi'ived of what is due to them. 

But those that are Bolsheviks are so for 
queer reasons. For, says the author: 

Among the women Bolsheviki whom I have 
known, two embraced the Ishmaeiite creed because, 
in spite of all their efforts to escapse, they were 
compelled to pay supertax; a third, a small farmer 
because during the war some government official 
prevented her from doing what she wished to do 
with her own bit of Dnd; and a fourth, a sturdy 
young female, because a conscientious panel doctor 
refused to certify her as a consumptive ! 

Those are, of course, exceptional cases. Still 
the great majority of Englishwomen who are 
Bolsheviki are Boisheviki for no reason that has 
anything to do either with principles or theories, 
but simply because they have been ‘fair upset’ ; 
they have suffered what they regard as wrong, or 
have seen their children suffer wrong. So it is, at 
any rate, with the older women. Some of them have 
been robbed of their savings and forced to betake 
themselves to the ‘House,’ or have had to wander 
about without shelter because children are looked 
on askance by landlords ; or, worst of all, perhaps, 
because, while facing the grim wolf at close 
quarters, they have come across a dog being 
overfed. Even the young who join the ‘Reds’ join, 
as a rule, because they have been ‘upset.’ They 
have had to scrub floors, perhaps, when they 
would faip have been dancing, to wear cotton 
gowns when they longed to wear silk. For the 
latter-day young^ have a great love of pleasure, of 
finery too, and it cuts them to the quick to see 
otheis going off to balls in smart clothes. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the Bolshevist creed 
attracts them ; or that they listen eagerly to those 
who tell them thal\ when Bolshevism is the order 
of the day here, it is they who will wear smart 
clothes and go to balls, while those who w^ear them 
now will be in cottons and scrub floors. 


Trotzky Exiled to Turkestan 
The Literary Digest tells us : 

Trotzky, who with the late Lenin, founded 
BoIsheviSjn, and was for years one of the stalwarts 
been exiled to the snowy steppes 
of Bussian Turkestan, described in some journals 
as ope of the loneliest and dreariest spots in the 
TP* A* ? glance by the London Daily 

Mail he was deported because he dared to form 
an opposition to the Bolshevik Government, now 
gin tolled by Stalin. At the same time other 
Boishevik former Commissars, who joined him in 
me Opposition—among them Zinoviev, Radek, 
i^kovsky, Kamenev, Smilga, and Smirnow— were 
separate and equally inaccessible and 
desolate ^stationa In a Paris dispatch to the 
London Datly ^ Mwr^s,, tom H.J. Gr^nwalL ife 
correspondent m the French capital, we read : ; 


‘^The disappearance from the Russian stage oi 
Leon Trotzky, Xarl Radek, and their minor 
coileagues is the most astounding event that has 
occurred in Russia since the day the revolutionists 
streamed acrviss the Neva bridges and bombarded 
the Winter Palace : but the real meaning of 
Trotzky’s msslm has not yet been realized. It is 
nothing less tha|i a tarning-point in Russia’s policy. 
It means the dellaite abandonment of world revolu- 
tion as the main plank in Soviet policy. 

“W^'ho were the leaders of the Russi-m revolu- 
tion? Lenin and Trotzky. Lenin lies buried in 
a curious underground tomb in the Red Square, 
Moscow. He died at the right moment, for altlio 
the peasants venerated Lenin as a saint, yet had 
he been alive today he would have shared 
Trotzky’s exile. Of that there is no doubt 
whatever. About twenty yards behind Lenin’s 
tomb is the wall of the Kremlin, that city within 
a city, where the Soviet leaders live. Trotzky 
lived in the Kremlin, and until last year was the 
head of, tlie extremely important concessions 
commission. 

“Every foreign concession had to pass through 
Trotzky’s hands. That was his power. Then come 
the split wdthin the Communist party, and 
Trotzky had to leave the Kremlin and seek a 
private residence. Stalin, the new dictator of 
Russia, is a fair man. He gave the active revolu- 
tionists the right to reply to the allegations which 
were mede against them; that their policy had 
failed, and instead of building up a new Russia it 
was dragging the country down and down. With 
the failure of the Soviet attempts to make China 
‘Red’ came the final and utter collapse of the old 
regime. Then it was only a matter of weeks 
before it was decided to send the ivorld revolu- 
tionaries into exile. 

“The dismissal of Karl Radek is only second 
in importance to the passing of Trotzky. Radek, 
whom I first saw in a Berlin prison cell in 
January, 1919, was the head of the world- wide 
Soviet revolutionary propaganda. Radek was the 
head of the remarkable Chinese University in 
Moscow. This university as recently as last 
August was filled with young male and female 
Chinese, who were being trained as revolutionaries 
to be sent back to China and other places in the 
East to prepare their countrymen for a revolu- 
tion 

“What of the man who now rules Russia?' 
Joseph Stalin has had a long-standing grudge 
against Leon Trotzky. It dates back to the time 
when Trotzky was in the field against the White 
Russian, General Denikin. Stalin went to call on 
Trotzky, but the sentry outside Trotzky’s quarters 
refused to allow Stalin to pass. Stalin— who 
believes in direct action— rushed the sentry, and 
burst in on Trotzky when he w^as in conferencei 
Trotzky rebuked Stalin, had the sentry arrested,, 
the troops paraded, and the sentry sentenced to 
death. Trotzky then pardoned the sentry publicly, 
and gave the reasons which led to his arrest. 

“Stalin never forgave Trotzky for what he 
considered an insult, and his policy gradually 
evolved until it became quite definitely anti- 
revolutionary. Stalin, however, is not pro-British. 
Rather the reverse, and, like the majority of the 
men with whom he has surrounded himself, he is 
100 per cent, Russian.’ 

“I am convinced that the world revolutionary 
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fttovement has been dropt Instead of Great 
Britain and the Continental countries being rlddied 
with Soviet agitators trying to cause strikes, we 
shall find many Soviet spies, just as we found 
many German spies before the Great War. I 
believe, too, that the next great Russian sensation 
will be the break between the Red International 
and the Soviet Government. This, of course, is 
a matter of time, but I do not think it is a 
possibility which should be ruled out when 
dealing with Russian affairs. After all, six months 
ago who would have believed that Leon Trotzky, 
Kark Radek, and the others would be sent into 
exile by Joseph Stalin, a man whom nobody 
outside Russia even knew?” 


Japan Weekly Chronicle on Simon 
Commission 

The Japan Weeldy Chronicle comments 
at length on the Indian situation as compli- 
cated by the Simon Commission. We quote 
from that paper below without comment : 

The Simon commission has been by way of 
an anticipation of the original programme, and 
should in theory, be received with acclamation and 
tears of gratitude. But that has not been its fate. 
Offence was given in the first place by making it 
British instead of a mixture of Englishmen and 
Indians ; but quite apart from that the whole idea 
seems to be unwelcome. It is not impossible to 
suppose that some of the most active agitators were 
-the least certain that the evidence would show 
that the reforms had not been very admirably 
used, but that they were genuinely concerned 
about their faults of omission is not to be supposed 
for a moment. It is certain that a commission of 
this sort will see what it is predisposed to see. 
The political dictum has been laid down that no 
nation is good enough to govern another nation. 
But if one went looking for shortcomings it would 
soon be established beyond any doubt that no 
nation is capable of governing even itself decently. 
It is easy enough to point out to Indians that 
their rule will be neither just nor competent ; but 
they would retort by pointing out that Britain’s 
government of her own people is so imperfect 
that not very long ago the whole country was 
paralysed by a strike which members of the 
Government described as revolutionary and 
treated as a military problem. How, then, they 
would say, can Britain pretend to govern India 
when that is the best she can do with her own 
country. 

The Japan Weeldy Chronicle assumes that 
the boycott of the Commission was carried 
out with a view to convince the Simon 
Seven by violence ; because reason is a bad 
convincer. We are told : 

Perhaps it is not very flattering to Sir John 
Simon to suppose that he will be more impressed 
by assaults, boycotts, rioting, and the closing of 
shops than by reason, but, as they would point 
out, even so eloquent and distinguished a lawyer 
as Lord Birkenhead fell back on all kinds of 


violence when argument failed, so why should not 
they ? The question whether in the abstract, the 
claim of the objectors to the Commission is 
justified, is hardly pertinent. Whether they 
would make a good show at government is 
doubtful. That they would try ana give lustioe 
to the depressed classes and a fair share of 
thing to the Musalmans, is worse than doubM 
but the fact seems to be that,- however little they 
may represent India as a whole, that great entity 
is not sufficiently interested in the dispute to 
sweep away their pretences on a wave of popular 
indignation, but, so far as it comes into play at 
all, supports them. It is also true that as with 
Ireland, the longer claims are withheld and mo^® 
grudgingly they are granted, the further they 
advance and the greater they become. The Com- 
mission has made such a bad start that it wouia 
be best to abandon it. If the opinions of the 
Government’s own officials cannot be .acted, 
upon, then the case for serious defects m the 
administration is established. On the part of the 
British oflBcial hierarchy in India the pnncipal 
factor in making them profoundly reluctant to 
put unlimited power into the hands of the group 
demanding it is a genuine fear that it would result 
in extensive injustice to large numbers of people : 
but in the end that evil will have to be left lor 
the people themselves to set right. It may cause 
something like chaos, but there seems to be no 
belief even in the most conservative that to hola 
on ^ to the present system and suppress hostile 
action will ever result in a permanent condition 
of happiness, progress, and content. 


Suppose Germany Ruled England 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland quotes in TTriity 
from H. W. Nevinson in order to bring 
home to his readers the absurdity of the 
foreign domination of India. We read: 

Some years ago, Mr. H. W. Nevinson contributed 
an article to the North American JReview en- 
titled “Under the Yoke,''’ in which he imagines 
England to have been conquered by Germany 
(as India by England) and then draws a picture 
of Germany . ruling England (exactly as England 
rules India). He does not mention India, but 
everyone who knows India can see what he has 
in mind. Here is Mr. Nevinson’s picture:—* 

England would be divided into four sections 
under German governor-generals and there would 
be German governor-generals in Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. Germans would be appointed as 
district commissioners to collect revenue, try cases 
and control the police. A Council of Germans, 
with a proportion of nominated British lords and 
squires, would legislate for each province. 

A German viceroy, surrounded by a council in 
which the majority was always German and the 
chief offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Com- 
matider-in-Chief of the army, and so forth, were 
always filled by Germans, would hold a Court at 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. The English 
would have to undertake the support of Lutheran 
churches for the spiritual consolation of their 
rulers. London and the other cities would be 
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gi'^en German Lord Mayors. German would be the 
official Iangiiai?e of the country, though interpreters 
might be allowed in the law ^courts. Pablic 
examinations would be conducted in German, and 
all candidates for the highest civilian posts would 
have to go to Germany to be educated. 

The leading newspapers would be published in 
German and a strict censorship established over 
the Times and other rebellious organs. Criticism 
of, the German,, Government ' would be prosecuted 
as sedition. Englislr papers would be confiscated, 
English editors heavily fined or imprisoned, 
English speakers deported to the Orkneys without 
trial or cause shown. Writers on liberty, such as 
Milton. Wordsworth, Shelley, Burke, Mill and 
Lord Morley, ivonld be forbidden. The works of 
even German authors like Schiller, Heine and Karl 
Marx -would be prohibited. 

On the railways English gentlemen and ladies 
would be expected to travel second or third class, 
or if they traveled first they would be exposed 
to German insolence and would probably be turned 
out by some German official Public buildings 
would be erected in the German style. English 
manufactures and all industries would be hampered 
by an elaborate system of excise which would 
fiood the English markets with German goods. 
Such art as Eogland possesses would disappear. 

Arms would be prohibited. The common people, 
especially in Scotland and northwest provinces, 
would be encouraged to recruit in the native army 
under the command of German officers ; no British 
officer would be allowed to rise above the rank of 
iieutenant—all commissions being reserved for 
Germans. The Boy Scouts would be declared 
seditious associations. If a iDarty of German officers 
went fox-shooting Jn Leicestershire and the 
villagers resisted the slaughter of the sacred 
animal, some of the leading villagers would be 
hanged and others flogged during the execution. 
The national ^anthem would begin : “God save 
our German king! Long live our foreign king 1” 
The smgjng of “Rule Britannia/’ would be regarded 
as a seditious act. 

The Geiinans would abolish Eton, Harrow 
pd other public schools, together with the college 
buildings of Oxford and Cambridge, converting 
them into barracks, while the students would find 
their own lodgings in the towns and all stand on 
far greater equality in regard to wealth. 

. , German is not a very beautiful language, but 
it has a literature, and the English people would 
have the advantage of being compelled to speak 
and write German in all their dealings with the 
Government, and they would learn something 
of German literature and history. They would 
alp learn to eat black bread, which is more 
wholesome than white. AH the English would, 
compelled to contribute heavily to 
the defense of the German Empire, and would 
pay the expenses of the large German garrisons 
quartered m their midstand of the German cruisers 
that patrolled their shores. 


Will White Australia Last ? 

We read in The Young East: 

'In a speech recently delivered at Perth, Western 
Australia, before a large and representative assembly 
of legislators and businessmen,, Mr. C. S. Nathan, 
of theGommonwelth Development and Migration 
Commission, is quoted to have' asked two pertinent 
questions. These were : 

“Can we say we shall be satisfied if Australia 
in 23 years’ time has a population of 10,000,000? 
Could we hold Australia in such circumstances in 
face of the requirements of neighbouring nations ?” 

Australia is now inhabited by just over 6,400,000 
people. According to a simple process of 
arithmetic, based on the present rate of increase, 
it will take until 1950 before the population of 
Australia reaches a paltry 10,000,000. We are told 
that in Western Australia alone there are yet at 
least 12,000,000 idle acres within the 104 neh 
rainfall, a good deal of it enjoying 11 and 12 inches 
annually, all capable of being settled and producing 
wheat. 

In face of these facts, we are tempted to ask : 
“How long will Australia continue to adhere to its 
white Australia policy ?” There is no denying 
that Australia’s slow development in spite of its 
vast area^ and rich natural resources is primarily 
due to this policy, which closes its doors rigidly 
against all but white immigrants. That this policy 
is desirable from the Australian point of view is 
not disputed, for it has kept the country racially 
pure and maintained the standard of living high. 
But will it be able to keep it up for long ? 'Whiia 
Australia is slowly plodding its way towards 
economic prosperity, all because it lacks man- 
power to develop its resources, all the nations 
surrounding it are advancing by leaps and bounds 
on the high road of industry. Especially note- 
worthy is the economic progress which is being 
made in recent years by South American nations. 
Free from racial prejudice, they receive with open 
arms immigrants from all quarters of the globe 
and thanks to the labour and capital they bring 
with them they are rapidly surging forward as 
great industrial countries. It does not require 
much power of foresight to predict that in the 
course of a quarter of a century, such countries 
as Brazil, Argentine, Chile and Peru will closely 
follow the United States of North AmGrica in 
wealth and prosperity. Meanwhile India, China and 
Japan will also grow up as equals of industrial 
nations of the West. Supposing Australia refuses 
to part with its white Australia policy, what will be 
the position it will find itself in then ? The answer 
is obvious. Hopelessly beaten in the economic 
struggle, its position will be that of a minor nation. 
It appears to us that if only to keep pace with the 
progress of its neighbours, Australia will be 
compelled sooner or later to abandon its white 
Australia policy. 



By BENAESIDAS CHATUEYEDI 


The Poet on Colour Prejudice among 
Colonial Indians 

The following letter, that has been sent 
to the Press by the Poet Eabindranath Tagore, 
will be read with considerable interest by 
our readers. The Poet has given a timely 
warning to our Chhota Imperialists, who 
consider themselves superior to the Natives 
and think it below their dignity to associate 
with them. 

“I have read the letter of Mr. Habib 
Motan dated November 19, 1927, addressed 
"to the Agent-General, protesting against any 
Indian being invited to attend Fort Hare 
Native College, for University Education. 
In this published letter, he states, that “it 
is humiliating to the Indian sentiment, and 
to the Indian National Honour and Civilisa- 
tion, to think that our Agent-General is 
trying to bring us down to such a low level.’’ 
Such colour prejudice, from an Indian, who 
has himself suffered from the racial prejudice 
of the European, is to me revolting in the 
extreme. It is neither in accord with Indian 
sentiment, or with Indian National Honour 
and Civilisation. Our only right to be in 
South Africa at all is that the native Africans, 
to whom the soil belongs, wish us to be 
there. To insult them publicly as Mr, Habib 
Motan has done, in this open letter, —both 
by the words I have quoted, and by others 
equally contemptuous,— is an . act which 
needs immediate repudiation from all right-" 
minded men.” 

Rabindraxath Tagoee 

‘Hindu" or ‘Indian’? 

We congratulate Hon’ble Mr. S. Yeerasamy 
of Kuala Lumpur E. M. S. on his appoint- 


ment as a member of the Federal Councii 
There is, however, one thing in this connec- 
tion, which we have not been able to 
appreciate at all. His Excellency the Governor 
of F. M.^S. made the following speech in the 
Council on this subject : — 

His EKcellency ‘Honourable Members, before 
proceeding with the ordinary work I should like 
to take this opoortunity of congratulating Mr, 
Yeerasamy on the distincticn, which is his, of 
becoming the first representative of the Indian 
community on the Federal Coiincil. There is just 
one word which I should like to say on the 
subject of this appointment. We have on this 
Council ^ various representatives of the different 
communities in Malaya—commiinities w^hicli are 
entirely Mohammedan, communities which are 
mainly Christian and so on, and as regards Indians 
in Malaya yon might say that the preponderant 
majority of these are Hindus. There are, of course, 
many Christians and some Mohammedans no 
doubt as members of that community. When the 
question of appointing a member especially to 
represent the Indian community arose, and when I 
was in correspondence with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the subject recently, I pointed 
out to him that we had in 1921 in the Federated 
Malay States 305,219 Indians and 9821 Ceylonese and 
according to the latest estimates there are 440,000 
Indians and 12.300 Ceylonese. Inspite of that it is 
recognised by Government that the 12,300 Cey- 
lonese are also preponderantly Hindus and are of 
Indian origin, and 1 wish to state that Government 
reserves to itself the right at any future time when 
a vacancy occurs, which we hope will not occur 
for some years, to select any member of the Hindu 
community whether born in the F. M.S. or not to 
represent the community, the majority of which 
subscribes to the Hindu faith. Though the 
community which is represented now by Mr. 
Yeerasamy is called the Indian community, we 
regard it ^ as including Ceylonese, and him as 
especially ‘ representing Hindu interests on this 
Councild^ 

Now why should the Government of 
Federated Malaya States make a distinction 
between Hindus and Mohammedans or 
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ChiistiaDS ? 'The; Tamil Mesan, as iBdian 
paper of Malaya, writes 

**T]ie reference to tbf3 Indian member as one 
representing- generally Hiiidii Interests- is, to say 
tbe least, very nnfortnnate. The Indians all these 
years have acted as one solid body and' we are 
convinced will eontmne to function as snch, now 
, and, for ever. Whatever may be the state of 

' things, :at home' in, India the -members' of -the 

.■ Indian Coii},mi 2 nity,, shall ever- zealously adhere to 
. this /noble ideal.” ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

Communal representation has already 
done considerable mischief in India and its 
introdnotion among our . compatriots in the 
colonies is fraught with great danger to the 
unity that exists among them. Will the 
Indian Government protest against this 
invidious distinction ? 

Tanganyika Indians and East 
African Federation 

Messrs. S. N. Ghosh and M. P. Chitale 
voiced the feelings of the Indians against 
East i Mean Federation in their admirable 
speeches in the Tanganyika Legislative 
Council Hon’ble Mr. Ghosh said : — 

If Federation is such a good thing, why do not 
fhe other three countries want to come in ? 
Rhodesia with its White predominance does not 
want to come in. Nyasaland does not see eye to 
eye with us. And who in Tanganyika wants 
Federation? Only the Europeans. The total 
number of Europeans here is 4,580, and the 
majority of these are Government officials. There are 
not more than 1500 non-official European subjects. 
The Natives are an inarticulate mass now. Who is 
going to represent them? The Kenya Memorandum 
talks of three Europeans to represent them. The 
Indians in Tanganyika have increased since 1921 
from 9,000 to 18,000, and no one can deny that 
they are playing a useful part in this country. 
(Hear hear). They are doing work which Euro- 
peans will never be able to do. These 18,000 with 
one voice do not want Federation. The Indians do 
not think that it will in any way be of any use to 
them at this stage. 

The position in Kenya is different from that 
here, Kenya wants a European Unofficial Majority 
before Federation is established. But they will 
bring their policy to Tanganyika, for they will 
be on the Federal Council There is a policy of 
racial differ entiation in Kenya. How could one 
keep such a policy separate and inviolate? If there 
was a majority of people in the Federal Council 
whose angle of vision was different, how could one 
obviate their policy becoming a policy of the 
Federated States? Kenya would be bound to come 
down into Tanganyika, on account of the latter’s 
greater prosperity, and that is why the Indian 
community will fight Federation tooth and nail, 
even if it becomes an accomplished fact. Every- 
thing is liable to change.” 

Here are two extracts from Hon’ble Mr. 
Chitale’s speech : — 


'‘Are we certain that-., we shall have .our 
safeguards ? Who will listen , to pur conditions ? 
One might 'submit any number of conditions, but 
our friends across the border have a stronger puli 
at home, have a greater influence there and their 
argument -would be listened to more eagerly than 
our prayer, for safegurding our own right.” 

“He and his colleague, being communally and 
racially different from the rest of the members, 
felt the greater .’danger which would come over 
them from Federation, and they wanted to protect 
themselves from any infringement of their rights, 
and the rights of the Indian community, under 
which, under the present Government, they have 
equal treatment, and they did not require that 
their position should be in any way endangered 
by Tanganyika being linked up with the Kenya 
Colony,” 

Will Messrs. Ghosh and Chitale prepare 
a short pamphlet on Tanganyika giving 
detailed information about prospects for 
Indian trade and settlement there? 

The Danger in South Africa 

I interviewed Mr. C. F, Andrews about 
the alarming news from South Africa that 
‘the Colour Bar Act is likely to be fapplied 
to Natal’ This is what h© said 

‘T had always feared most qi all the blunder 
made at the time of signing the Capetown 
Agreement by not obtaining in the settlement 
itself a clear assurance about the Colour Bar Act 
and its application to Natal This was really 
culpable negligence and it may have disastrous 
effects. The Colour Bar Act makes it impossible 
for those not specified under the Act to handle 
machinery whenever that machinery has been 
notified under the Act. Up to the present ^ the 
Colour Bar Act has not affected Indians as skilled 
workmen because it was only applied to the 
mines and there were no skilled Indian workmen 
in that mechanical occupation but , the whole 
sugar refining industry in Natal is carried on by 
means of skilled Indian 'workmen. If the Colour 
Bar Act is applied to the sugar refining machinery 
all of those Indians will be thrown out of work. At 
the time of the Round Table Conference I pressed 
with all my might for a definite protest to be 
made instead of leaving the matter unnoticed. I 
feel that we still have a strong position under 
the Agreement to protest against its extension 
because the first clause under the head of Uplift- 
ment declares that it is the duty of the Union 
Government to foster each permanent section of 
the population “to the utmost of its capacity and 
opportunity.” It may rightly be argued that 
restriction from such an occupation as the sugar 
industry means the very opposite of fostering 
Indian capacity. This is the line which 1 have 
advised Indians in South Africa to take. But our 
position would have been far stronger if we had 
definitely referred to it in the Agreement itself and 
had protested against it.” 

Indians in Southern Rhodesia 

The following facts and figures are taken 
from the Report of the Director of Census, 
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Southern Ehodesia, regarding the ' Censns 
taken on 4th May, 1926. 

The numbers of Indians in Southern 
Rhodesia at the censuses taken since 190l ; — 


1904 

703 

1907 

807 

1911 

701 

1921 

858 

1926 

929 


The Indians shown for the years 1921 
and 1926 were those boro in India. If we 
add those of Indian parentage born in the 
Union of South Africa and Southern Rhode- 
sia, the figures are increased to 1154 in 1921 
and 1,341 in 1926. 

The total number of Asiatics including 
these Indians is only 1454, thus the Indians 
make up more than 92 percent of the Asiatic 
population. In the Asiatic population 
there were 117 males born in five years 
from 1921 to 1925 and 22 of these died 
before attaining one year which means a 
ma.le infantile death-rate of 188 per thousand. 
This is excessively high when compared 
with the mean for European infants, which 
was only 75.31 for the same period. But 
the female infantile death-rate was only 2.84 
per thousand per annum. On this point the 
“4)irector makes the following significant 
observation : — 

‘Tnflaences which must have considerable 
efeet in producing the very low female death-rate 
are the common practice amongst the Indian 
men of sending their wives home to India at 
frequent intervals and the fact that it is only of 
recent years jhat they have brought their women- 
folk to this colony in any numbers, being 
content for the most part formerly to visit India 
themselves periodically.’^ 

It is to be noted that the females repre- 
sent only 23.5 per cent of the whole and 
there are 3.25 males to each of the opposite sex. 

For colonisation, in the real sense of the 
word, it is necessary for our countrymen 
abroad to take their families with them. They 
ought to settle in the colonies instead of 
living there as occasional visitors. 

An Aryasamajist Preacher to 
Fiji Islands 

Shriyut Mehta Jaimini, B.A., LL.B., sailed 
for Fiji by S. S. the Sutlej on March 17th. 
Mehta Jaimini has already visited Mauritius, 
Anam, Siam, Singapore, F. M. S., Sumatra 
and Java and his lectures produced a great 
impression upon our countrymen in those 
places.,, 


Mehta Jaimini was born in Montgomery 
District of the Punjab. He passed the 
vernacular middle examination from bis 
village school. As his means could not per- 
mit him to study English he had to become 
a teacher in a village school on Rs. 15 p.m. 



Mehta Jaimini 


By studying privately he passed the matricu- 
lation and intermediate examinations and 
got his degree in 1896. He passed the 
LL.B. examination in 1899. He is thus a 
self-made man. For more than twenty 
years he practised as a lawyer and 
gave up his practice in 1921 and since that 
time he has assumed the role of a Yedic 
preacher. 

May we hope that he will exert his 
influence to bring about unity among our 
people in Fiji ? 

Indian Vernaculars in Southf Africa 

Swami Bhwani Dayal Sanyasi deserves 
our hearty congratulations for patting up a 
good fight for Indian Vanaculais at the 
Kimberley Congress in South Africa. He 
has kindly sent me an account of this dis- 
cussion, telling me how Mr, Sariii irade the 
mistake of cppcsirg the ii-ticducticn cf 
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iBcliaiis at the Kimlerley Congress 





Eight Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri with his 
official secretary Mr. Tyson and private 
secretary Mr. Kodand fiao 


Indian Yernaculars, how the Congress first 
accepted the views of Mr. Sastri and how 
after a strong protest from Bhawani Dayalji 
it nltimately passed a resolution in favour 
of the introduction of Ternaculrs. As I 
have unfortunately missed that speech 
of Mr, Sastri, I do not know on what grounds 
he opposed the inclusion of the Yernaculars. 

Bhawani Dayalji writes in his letter : — 

“Yernacular education can be included in the 
curriculum of the Government and Government 
Aided Indian schools of Natal and also with great 


Swami Bhawani Dayal 
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success la tlie carricnluni o! the College whicli 
Mr. Sastri .proposes ' to build .for the training of 
teachers and for higher education. The question 
of providing teachers in the vernaculars will not 
be difficult. At the training College vernaculars 
can be ■ taught to .the teaehers^ who in turn can 
impart this education to the pupils whom they 
teach or will have, to teach. For the present, where 
it would be im'possible to employ, special teachers 
for the vernaculars, a' few travelliug teachers could 
be employed with : advantage. Movebver the existing 
up-to-date vernacular schools should be supported 
by G-overnment grants. This is a question of vital 
importance to the Indians, and it therefore behoves 
the leaders of public opinion in this country, and 
in lodia tO' raise their voice in an ' "unmistakable' 
manner for the defence of lodian languages, civi- 
lisation and nationality. 

The Natal Provincial Government has already 


appointed an Educational Comimsion .to go_mto 
the pros and cons of Indian education m Natal. 
The Indian Government also was kind enough to 
send two educational experts in the persons of 
Mr, Kailas- Prasad Kitchlew' and Miss ' Gordon. It 
is the duty of the Indian Gammuaity and the 
Congress (vide resolution Kimberley Cqnfereaee) 
to -put up a strong fi,ght before the-Oommisioa ' lor 
the inclusion of vernacular education, in the' Indian 
schools of Natal.” 

We must strongly support S wami Bhawa.oi ,. 
Dayal in his tight for the recognition of 
Indian Vernaculars. It is noteworthy that Air. 
Sastri_ has now bowed to the^ ^sentiments of 
the' Indian public in 'South Africa- and".' we 
are confident that he will do everything to 
help the cause of Indian Vernaculars, 
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Sacrifice 


Is like a lamp of clay whose flame is truth. 
It is the to the lamp of clay 

A meaning and a purpose. Truth is flame 
Which bums the trembling moths of " 
darkness up, 

Which cleaves the cowering shadows like 

a blade 

And makes them bleed into a sudden 

splendour. 

An eyelike flame which searches in black 

corners 

And v/ith its lone immaculate lustre burns 
The dusty intertangled cobwebs spun 
By the dim-hearted spider, Ignorance, 
Around itself in solitudes of death. 

Truth is the great white peacock of the soul 
‘Which opens placid plumes across the 
, world 

To dance its flaming and eternal dance 
While the stark-staring thunder-throated 
r., . . clouds 

Shoot lightning-pointed shafts of arrowy 

Showers. 

Iriitli is the voice which sang the universe 
Into a rounded visibility 
Of monster-mountains and tremendous 

spheres 

Wide-wandering and immeasurable waters, 
And miracles of deiioatest life ! 


Bach time a truth is uttered on the earth 
In some sky-corner a new star is born ; 

And in some barren home a shining babe ; 

And m the comer of a murderer's eye 
A cleansing teardrop 5 in the . tiger's heart 
Clean pity for the iamb . . Utter a truth 
And lo I the Lord receives His daily bread. 
Friends of my kingdom 1 let us pray to 

'. Him •" 

To fill us with the courage of true thought, 

To tinge our lips with colour of true 
mi I " . " ' speech,' '■ 

That we might truth-emparadise the dark. 

The cowardly and hollow dark of lies. ‘ 

And let us also pray that every tree 
And every stone and every bladeof grass 
Within our kingdom live and utter truth 
Though we might never know nor under- 
stand. 

And in the sky which overcanopies 
Our kingdom may the clouds beat time to 
, - . truth 

And may the stars and may the sun and 

And every wind between the dawn and eve 
Be truth’s angelic and immortal breath, 

; --From flu drama, ''Earischandra’s Froclama^ 
iion by Ilarinaranath Chattopadhyaya, 


How Indians Indigenous Sugar Industry 
was Euined 

In The Commercial Products of India 
Sir George Watt writes : — 

“An import duty on Indian sm?ar, which was 
praeticaliy prohibitive, was imposed by Great 
Britain. It came to Ss, a cwt. more than was taken 
on Golomal sugarT (p. 958.} 

The italics are Sir George Watt’s. 

. He concludes the section devoted to 
“Exports to Foreign Countries” with the 
following paragraph, which has the side 
heading “Severe Blow”:— 

“Thus there can be no doubt that a severe 
blow has been dealt to the Indian sugar industry, 
which, but for its own immense resources and 
recuperative power, might have been calamitous. 
Had England continued to purchase Indian raw 
sugar, there is little doubt an immense expansion 
of tlie area of production, and an enhancement of 
the yield, would have been the natural conseauence. 
All this is now changed, and sugar represents 
55.3 per cent, of the total value of the articles of 
food and drinls: imported, and is the second largest 
single article of importation, the first being cotton 
piece goods. Thus the two chief items of India’s 
early export trade have become her greatest 
modern imports,” 

Sir George Watt’s wort, from which the 
above extracts are taken, was published in 
1908 “under the authority of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India in Council,” and 
is, therefore, not a seditious book written by 
a pestilential agitator. 


How India’s Indigenous Paper Industry 
was Ruined 

In the same work Sir George Watt gives 
a brief history of the manufacture and use 
of paper in different countries of Asia, in- 
cluding India. Coming to the days of the 
rule of the East India Company, he writes : 

“One of the earliest detailed accounts of the 
Native methods of paper-making in India is per- 
haps that given by Buehanan-Hamilton (8tat 


Jee. Dmol, 272-3), the^material used being jute. 
Prior to 1840 India obtained a large share of its 
paper supplies from China. About that date 
interest was aroused in the ^ subject, and both 
Hindu and Muhammadan factories for hand-made 
papers were established all over the country. 
During Sir Charles Wood’s tenure of the office 
of Secretary of State for India, an order was 
issued for the purchase of all the supplies reauired 
by the Government of India in Great Britain, and 
this threw hack very seriously the groiving Indian 
produetion-^^ (P. 866.) 

The italics are ours. 

Sir Charles Wood was the grandfather 
of Lord Irwin, the present Governor-General 
of India, and is generally known for his 
Education Despatch. But he should be re- 
membered also for the order which contribut- 
ed largely towards the decay of the 
indigenous paper industry of India. 


The Indigenous Iron Industries of 
India 

In Sir George Watt’s Commereil Products 
of India, page 692, it is stated : 

There would seem to be “no doubt that the 
existing manufacture of wrought iron by a direct 
process was widespread in the country before the 
date of the most ancient historic records, while 
the manufacture of the ancient icootz anticipated 
by many centuries the cementation process, 
developed in Europe, for the manufacture of the 
finest qualities of steef.” “The Native iron-smelting 
industry has been praeticaliy stamped out by 
cheap imported iron and steel within range of the 
railways, but it still persists in the more remote 
parts of the Peninsula and in some parts of the 
Central Provinces has shown signs of slight 
improvement,” Ump> Gaz,, 1907, iii., 145.) 
According to Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami, the Nizam’s 
Dominions furnished the material from which the 
famous Damasens blades, of the Middle Ages were 
made. To this day Hyderabad is noted for its 
swords and daggers. 

It does not appear that the British 
Government in India ever did anything to 
prevent “the Native iron-smelting industry” 
from being ‘practically stamped out.” But some 
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glimpses of how fche process of stamping out 
WSL9 accelerated are to be found in Valeutine 
Bali’s Jangle Life in India, pp. 234-5, 
where he writes 

November 16th [1869]. Deoolia— 

In this village there are some native iron 
furnaces, the sole surviving remains of an industry 
now well-nigli extinct in this part of the country 
owing to the restrictions placed upon it by the 
Birblium Cooipany, which bought up the sole 
right to manufacture, and owing also to the 
royalty subseciueatiy inflicted by the native 
landlords. 

The Birbhum Company, referred to above, 
was a British Company, The British Govern- 
ment ought not to have sold the sole right 
to manufacture iron and steel to this 
company, nor allowed ‘‘the native landlords” 
to inflict a prohibitive royalty. Who, if any 
interested persons, instigated them to do so, 
is not stated, 

Valentine Ball adds : — 

To the best of my belief these furnaces are, 
for their size and the magnitude of their results, 
by far the largest and most important in the 
whole of India, Eich furnace could make about 
15 cwt, of iron per week ; and the total estimated 
outturn in 1852 from 70 of these furnaces was 
put down at 1700 tons by Dr, Oldham- The 
lohars or iron-makers here were Hindoos; but 
farther to the north, in the vicinity of the Ramgurh 
Hills, there is another race of iron-makers, who 
use the ordinary small furnaces, and are called 
Cols. It is probable that they are identical with 
the Aguriahs of Hazaribagh and Palamow, whom 
I shall describe on a future page. 


The Tomb of Rajah Earn Mohun Eoy 

We have received the following appeal 
from the Reverend Dr. W. Tudor Jones in 
connection with the tomb of Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy at Bristol : — 

14, Clifton Park, 
Bristol. 

Jan. 23rd, 1928. 

Dear Indian Friends, 

1 msli to make an appeal to you for 
help ill connection with the Tomh pf 
Rajah Ram Mohun Eoy, who died in 
Bristol in 1838 and was buried here. A 
sum of money invested in the names of 
the Trustees of the Unitarian Church at 
LewiiTs Mead, Bristol, would provide for 
the up-keep of the Tomb for the future. 
And, also, Lewin’s Mead Chapel, where 
the Rajah worshipped, has been 
restored at a heavy cost of neai’ly £1, 
000. The Congregation has no wealthy 
members, and we appeal to yon to help m 
to clear a debt of £500. This Place of 
Worship wms very dear to the Rajah. It 
was through the instrumentality of the 
then Minister— Dr. Lant Carpenter— and 
of his great daughter, Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter, that the Rajah came to England. It 
is our intention to place a Tablet in this 
Place of Worship for the Rajah. Mr. 
Keshiib Ohimder Sen was also greatly 
attached to the Place and we should like 
to place a Tablet to his memory as well. 

On the 27th of September of each 
year a service is held at the Rajah’s 
Tomb, and Indian friends and pilgrims 
visit the Church, 

Any contributions sent to me, as 
Minister of the Church, will be gratefully 
'received, acknowledged, and used for the 
purposes which I have mentioned in this 


Pepi^sibility of Industrial Eevival 

Though most of the principal indigenous 
industries of India have decayed or been 
destroyed daring the British period of Indian 
history, it would do no good to any body 
merely to dwell mournfully on their total 
or partial disappearance. That there were such 
industries at one time shows that the raw 
materials necessary for them exist in India 
and that Indians had the knowledge and the 
capacity to manufacture them into finished 
product. It behoves us, therefore, to revive 
our industries according to the most up-to- 
date methods and with the help of the latest 
machinery. That it is possible to do so is 
proved by the cotton industry of India. In 
handicaps, our countrymen of Bom- 
bay have shown great enterprise in this 
branch of industry. Similar other industries 
should be started in other parts of the 
country. Where, as in Bengal, a local modern 
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letter. It is our strong wisli to preserve 
for al] times the Tomb and the Eeligious 
Building. 

With thanks, 

I remain, 

Dear Friends, 

Tours sincerely,, ■ 
(Sgd) (Reverend Dr.) W. Tudor Jones; 

The appeal speaks for itself. Indians of 
all provinces, races, creeds and castes should 
eontribiite their mite to enable Dr. Tudor 
Jones to keep the tomb of the Rajah in 
good repairs. The people of Bristol have done 
much hitherto to preserve it It is time 
now for us to do our duty. 

The editor of The MMern Revietv will be 
happy to receive, acknowledge, and remit all 
contributions to Dr. Tudor Jones. 


Defeating: Government in Legislative 
Bodies 

As in previous years so in this, the 
Central and Provincial Governments have 
been defeated in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils a good many 
times, and yet the Central and Provincial 
Governments go on merrily, without even 
any change in their personnel brought about 
by such defeats. For this reason these official 
defeats and non-offlcial victories may appear 
( useless and meaningless, and the time and 
energy of the non-official members spent for 
inflicting the defeats may seem wasteful 
expenditure of those valuable things. But these 
victories are not futile. For one thing, they 
prove that our case is strong and our re- 
presentatives are patriotic and capable men. 
In legislative bodies which are not entirely 
elective and in which the official influence , is 
so strong, it is not an easy thing to inflict 
defeats on the Government 

India is not a new country. It is not like 
a clean state on which one- can write any- 
thing that one wants. Some work of destruc- 
tion has sometimes to be done in order that 
constructive work may commence. One 
would fain not do such work. But sometimes 
it has got to be done. As it is not and does 
not appear to be practicable to remove the 
British bureaucracy ■ from the sphere of 
Indmu administration and politics by some 
, revolutionary change, what has 'to be' ''done '' 
is to destroy the false belief in their superior 


and special altruism, beneficence, capacity, 
efficiency and bona fides. It is not urged 
that this should be done by any means, fair or 
foul— by recourse to falsehood and un- 
righteousness, if need be. This can be done and 
should be done by strict adherence to truth 
and righteousness. Debates in the council 
chambers, resulting in inflicting defeats 
'On the Government, serve the useful 
purpose , /pointed ' out ■ ■ - above / It is not 
meant that aW such defeats/: are brought 
about by the superiority of ^ ' the case put 
forward by the non-official majority. Sometimes 
the officials have the wwst of it in intrigu- 
ing, it being then a case of 'diamond cut 
diamond.’ The non-official victories wffiich 
deserve praise are those which are due 
to superior principles, arguments, and 
debating capacity. 

For constructive work the essential 
requirements are knowledge, practical 
idealism, character, devotion and unremitting 
toil. 


Empire Parliamentary Association 
Delegates to Canada 

At the annual meeting of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, British India 
branch, four delegates were elected to attend 
the next meeting of the Association in Cana- 
da, the expenses of the delegates being borne 
by the Canadian Government. The following 
members have been elected delegates : Dewao 
Chaman Lai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr, T. G. 
Goswami, and Sir Darcy Lindsay. As the 
first three are Swarajist Congresswalas, who 
have accepted absolute independence as India’s 
political goal, they have been subjected to 
banter and serious criticism for accepting 
positions in an Association which takes for 
granted India’s place within the British 
Empire and for agreeing to travel at the expense 
of a member of the “British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

The Empire Parliamentary Association is 
not the only body in which India has a 
place without being fully entitled to it. All 
the members of the League of Nations, 
except India, are self-governing states; other 
states which are not self-ruling cannot become 
members. India, a subject country without self- 
rule, was given a place there by a fluke. The 
British Government wanted more votes than 
OhOi and that was one of the reasons why the 
signatories to the Peace Treaty at "Versailles 



dence. We are doing *„sed for 

The exact means and metfiods to be use lor 

attaining independence are not yet cle 
ns But t may be said in general terms that 
ns. hiutiiraay either by means of 

! the Dominion status. It 
bow a revolution may be 
about— particularly how i* °,® 

ithout damaging some of India s 

her ultimate pros- 
be admitted that it 
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What the comparatively small 
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Status as to her having 
Ihen the same goal “ 

different ways, there ueed not be a y 
hesitation to use whatever honourable meaus 
may be found handy. _ 

There is one Poi“l fw 

levelled at the Swarajist d® 

Empire Parliamentary Association which is 

worthy of attention. It is said that it they 
go to Canada they will not be able to 
Attend the Simla Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. That will certainly be a disadvantage 
to the non-official groups, as they wil 
have three votes the less. Moreover, the 
opposition will be ..deprived of the 

leadership of Pandit llotilal Aehru. 


countries of the iSritisn i^mpue 
real parliaments ought to be entitled to 
become members of the Empire Parliamen- 
tay Association. India’s Central Legisla- 
ture is a glorified debating club, a sort of 
camouflage to mislead the unwary into the 
belief that India has self-rale ; it is not a 
real parliament in any sense There ore 
India’s legislators are not in reality entitled 
to have anything to do with the Association. 
But there is no harm in availing ourselves 
of opportunities that come without our 
seeking them, which may enable us to 
establish contacts with foreign countries and 
serve India in various ways and acquire 
experience. _ , , 

The acceptance of absolute independence 
as India’s political goal does not mean that 
India has already become 
Swarajist Congresswalas are to be_ criticised 
for accepting positions in an E“P’f , 
tion they might also be criticised for re- 
maining membirs of British Indian legislatures 
for paying taxes to the British 
and so on. We do not think they should be 
Siticised for those reasons. If by becoming 
and remaining members of legislatures they 
<?int'erelv feel they can indirectly premote 
the cause of independence, they are justified 
in doing so. As for accepting payment of 
their expenses from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, there can be no objection to it on any 
reasonable ground. They do “oj 
money on any conditions, nor do they there- 
hv PMt with any of their rights or principles. 
All those of our legislators who are indepen- 
dentists are paid their travelling expenses 
to and from the seats of Government by the 
Central and Provincial Governments. It 
the acceptance of such payment is not wrong, 
it is also right to accept Canadian money. 

Canada has not yet got the semblance ot 
independence but it has got its substance. 
When it has advanced a little further, it 
would be able, if it liked, to fully assert its 
independence. If our delegates can^ interest 
the Canadian people in India’s claim to _a 
political status similar to that of Canada, it 
would not he a worthless performance. Let 
it not he supposed that in writing this, we 
are advocating a Dominion status for India 
as the goal of her political aspiration and 
therebv indirectly opposing her just and 
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a revelation or via 
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vital interests and impairing 
pects of freedom. It may 
possible, but what is 
practicable under 
regards the way 
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dramatic and heroic as 
method, there is i 
disgraceful about it. 

Africa and Gmt 
independence in t 
from their actions 
statesmen 
interference on 
and that they will 


Students and Politics 
I men of and above a certain age 
t students are thought fit to take 
solitics, students of /^ud 
age may also be intellectually 
Ro This general statement 
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carries with it the implication that schoolboys 
are not fit to take part In politics. For, 
Bobody contends that a boy of, say, even 16 
or 17 who is not a student is fit to take 
active part in polities. Of course, like other 
boys, even schoolboys may be spectators of 
poiiti'eal demonstrations and listeners to 
political speeches — though we would prefer 
their not hearing the harangues of dema- 
gogues. 

What should be the attitude of college 
and university students to politics ? Nobody 
says that young traders, merchants, mechanics, 
artisans, handicraftsmen, physicians, engineers, 
lawyers, labourers, etc., are unfit to have any- 
thing to do with politics merely because of 
their youth. A young man of 21 of any of 
the above classes may even be a legislator. 
So students of similar ages may not be 
intellectually unfit to take part in politics. 
The real objection to their dabbling in politics 
is of a different description. A young man 
of any of the above-named classes would not 
succeed in his profession if he were to 
devote more of his time and energy to 
politics than to the work which he professes 
to do. There may be many among them 
who have sufficient wealth to fall back upon 
even if they fail in their profession ; so they 
can afford to neglect it. But the real point is 
that by such neglect they cease to be efficient 
and useful members of the class to which they 
nominally belong. It will be understood that 
we are not referring to elderly persons who 
have practically retired or can afford to retire 
from active pursuit of their callings. 

As regards college and university students, 
if they devote more time to politics than to 
their studies, they must fail to achieve such 
success as they could otherwise have done. 
The very fact of a man being called and 
calling himself a student means that his 
main concern is study. If he feels called 
upon to devote himself entirely or mainly to 
politics, he is bound in honesty to cease to 
be a student and to call himself a student. 
The students owe something to their parents 
or other guardips also. The matter becomes 
comparatively simple if these guardians agree 
to their wards devoting most of their time 
and energy to politics while retaining the 
name and status ^ of students. The question 
then would remain to be decided by the heads 
of educational institutions whether they would 
have ' sludenfs . ^ backward ; Tn their. ■ studies . 
owing to excessive devotion to politics, 
li the guardians of any students want 


that they should make study their main 
concern, but if the same students want to' 
make politics their chief occupation, the 
honourable course for such students to adopt 
would be to tell their guardians unreservedly 
how they spend and want to spend their 
time. If need be, these young men should 
also be self-supporting. The allowances given, 
them by their guardians are meant to enable:; 
them to live and work as students. If v/ithout 
the consent of their guardians or contrary to 
their wishes, they want to be in the main 
politicians or agents of politicians, they 
should in honesty forego these allowances, 
and either maintain themselves by their own 
independent earnings or be maintained by 
the politicians whose behests they carry out. 

We are aware of and have all along 
condemned the hypocrisy underlying the 
use of the words ‘atmosphere of pure study.’’ 
In the modern world at any rate there can- 
not be any such atmosphere. Loyalism is 
also politics of a sort, and some text-books 
and celebrations are marked by such politics. 
Students, like other young men, will have to 
do with politics in their future careers, 
and therefore they ought to know politics. 
But their contact with politics should be 
mainly as students, as observers and learners, 
not mainly as active workers and participants. 
We cannot dogmatically say that students should 
leave all participation in political meetings 
and movements severely alone. Nor can we 
provide all sorts of students with a cut and 
dried time-table, definitely laying down 
how much time is to be devoted to studies, 
how much to recreations, how much to 
politics, how much to social and religious 
movements and social service, etc. As self- 
regulating beings, the students should be 
able to discipline themselves and to draw up 
their own time-tables, alwajvS remembering 
that so long as they retain the names 
and status of students, their main work is 
study. 

Ought not they to fight freedom’s battle ? 
Of course, they should, when and if the call 
comes for their services. But they are to 
fight as young fighters for freedom, not as 
students. We are for thoroughgoing honesty, 
inner and outward. If you are above ail 
fighters for freedom, be so by all means. 
But please do not pretend to be students 
par excellence at the same time. There should 
not be any make-believe of any sort. 

We are awaie of the truism that neither 
. man’s nature nor man’s sphere of outward 




NOTES 


Lall Mitter, the Advocate-General of Bengal, 
Dr. Sabodh Chandra Mookerjee, Government 

ExamtBer of Accounts, Dr. B. L Ohaiiohiiry, 
Mr. '0. 0. Gangoly, editor £opam,” Mr. P- 
Chowdhury and several other men of light and 
leading in sympathy with the Society were 
present The Vice-Chancellor, 'who is also 
the President of the Society, welcomed the 
guests and traced the progress of the work 
of the Society, which from an infant institu- 
tion has gradually beconae an All-India 
movement, throwing new iig^ on Indian 
history and popularising historical research 
by means of lantern lectures all over the 

countij^ Mr. Sarkar pointed out how Dr. 

Kalidas iJag, d. litt. (Parish the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, ^ was invited 

by four of our universities — those of 

Madras and Mysore, Andhra and Dacca, 

to deliver lectures on the ‘'art and archaeo- 
logy of Greater India/’ and he hoped that 
the history of Hindu cultural colonisation 
and of the undying contribution of India to 
world culture would form part of the syllabus 
of every University of India. He further 
remarked that the lectures delivered by 
brilliant scholars | like Dr. Suoiti .Kumar 
Chatterjee, d. litt. {Lo7idon\ Dr. P. 0. Bagchi 
D. LiTT. (Paru\ Dr. B. E. Chatterjee, phd. 
{LondonX Dr. N. P. Cbakarvarty, fed. 
{Cantab), and others were creating a new 
historical outlook and were bringing the 
results of recondite research to the general 
public, not forgetting even the unlettered 
mass of men and women, who are every- 
where bailing with great enthusiasm ^ the 
illustrated lantern lectures of _ the Society. 
It is not only the learned societies of the city 
like the Universifjs the Science Congress, 
the Sahitya Parisbad, etc., that had welcomed 
the lectures, but from the remote muffassii 
also has come warm response, and the lecturers 
bad to visit Howrah, Hooghly, Bogra, Pabna, 
Eajsbahi, Eungpur, Dacca, Mymensing, 
Manickgunj, Barisa), and other places, 
‘‘The permanent contribution of India to 
human history”, continued the historian 
Vice-Chancellor, ''was in the department of 
culture and ait, of philosophy and peaceful 
progress; and here our society has drawn 
inspiration from its Purodka, the poet-sage 
Eabindranath Tagore.” 

On’ this occasion Mr, K. N. Dikshit, 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey 
cf India, Eastern Circle, delivered a very 
interesting lecture on the Paharpur excavations. 

“The contribution of Paharpur to the cultural 


activity is divided into water-tight or air-tight 
coropartments and that one can play several 
roles. But the number of versatile super- 
men has been very small in the world’s 
history. And so the general rule for the 
vast raalorfty of mankind is that there should 
be one main ocoopation for each individual. 
.For students that occupation is study. They 
can BO more figure as successful politicians 
and successful students at the same time 
than many of the leaders of a political party 
in Bengal have successfully filled the roles 
of ''National” educators and political agitators 
:at the same time. 


Bowdyism of Young Men 

It gives us great pain to call attention to 
the rowdy conduct of some of our young 
men in connection with public functions and 
towards their teachers. If elderly persons 
do anything wrong, that also should certainly 
■be condemned and remedied. But it is doing 
no good either to the young men concerned 
or to the nation at large to systematically omit 
all reference to their rowdyism, describe 
them as fighters for freedom, and give highly 
coloured accounts of the real or imaginary 
faults of their teachers and dwell exclusively 
on them. 

Worst of all has been the exulting and 
iandatory description of the exploits of the 
young hopefuls in insulting and assaulting 
some Bengal M. L. C s at the Calcutta Town 
■Hall at the instigation of some fellow- 
councillors after the failure of the no-confi- 
dence motion against the Bengal Ministers. 
It is quite easy to behave as Indian gentle- 
men even towards political opponents. " 
Whatever else in occidental manners is worthy 
of imitation, Western political rowdyism is not 
Cowards hire goondas or hooligans to insult 
and assault their opponents. Are our young men 
to degrade themselves to such a role? If 
any politician wants any opponent of his to 
be assaulted, he should have the courage to 
do the act of violence himself. 


-ABHiial Beunion of Greater India Society 

The Greater India Society held its Annual 
■'Eeunioii {29th March, 1928) in the Lecture 
IHall of the Asutosh Building, Calcutta 
University. Mr. Jadunath Saikar, m.a., cie, 
presided^, on the occasion. Sir Brojendra 
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awlSo regard to religion, art and 

unique and. unrivalled”, said Mr. 
lolf+lr!!' course of Ms lecture, illustrated by 

recent excavations and finds 
excavations at Paharpur, wbieh 
y eie undertalren by the Eastern Circle of the 
nf » rich hOTveJ 

including 

aniODgst others flie discovery of a colossal temple 

^ length and 

di Oteet M breadth and 70 feet in height em- 
belJished with scuiptural and terra-cotta decorations 
Vh/'rn^f f hitherto found in Eastern India. 
Ihe on, standing characteiistics of the most flouri- 
^ '1 Paharpur temple appear to be 
«ect« surf, the known reli^ous 

^ ^yaislinavas and the Saivas the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, were represented. ’ 

-the iaharpur mound,” the lecturer exnlainpd 

IMmiPon BuSat’ 

Hamilton over 120 years ago as the hiffhp«f 

existing rum of antiquity in Eastern or nrobahlv 

“Jte whole of, India. SubsequeSly °t wS sS 

Westmacott and Cunninfirham 

fnl attempt to excavate it. After the format^ nf 
Circle about 8 years ago! Kte was 
one of the first to be acquired. In 19M a® S 
fUo^® surroundiiw rampart w'alls was cleared u^er 

Siivm1tv°“R! Bhandarkar of IhrCalcutM 

umversity. ijut excavations 'were first bemin in 
tte CCTtral mound, which proved to bl the 
pain temple, m 1925 by Mr. E D Banprlf 
1 len .Superintendent of the Eastern Circle^” Mr’ 
clearing the northern portion 
of the gigantic temple including the staircase and 

"9of The " w®nri“ *t raVSt^SHince 

rK!:"”D,a« sifzi! 

MlftaSs" orterSSSplISf^Lfsrf’S 


of a .Stiong Yaishnava and 
tuie in til* 'p’ 1“** ^ flourishing school of sculp- 
anff Hu Pta period. Some of the earliest 

.artistm. representations of the exploits 
fLJ} Rnshna in his ho.vhood are to be- 

.FF- ^®^®1 ine earliest knowm repre- 

n°T Rnshna and Eadha, incidentally 
RonTfaf V *^® popular Eadha-Krishna cult of 
Bengal can traced back in Bengal to over 

deiHea®^ images of other Hindi! 

Balarama, India, Yamuna, Siva, 
lama. Agni, etc., are marvellously well executed 

stadent^^nT* interest ‘to the 

fromFhe tLI * iconography. A few stories 

aSo nnnnfil fr H ’I®'! and Mahabharata, 

folk-teles cuixent among the people 

■“ ““ «■-««« 

/>,„..B® important among the finds of the 

479 A IF y®ar (equivalent to 

tend w o iF purchase and donation of 

of*worsh1h^a?>ho\fF hisl wife for the maintenance 
praMdIl Lit t1®wF**Fu°^ religious establishment : 
K ai FILF autha or Jaiua abbots, which, 
thf Paharmlf was no Other W, 

&s comZ^fF’F^mF “ possibly 

sale additin?o*2f,^' must have been whole- 

SnfuHp!* Frfd F ^eooustruetions in the next few 
«Muries and from the ninth century A D the 

Jid^know“aT!T^r® Ffl to Buddhism? 

of the pTte dnliaJF '^®fl-huown king Dharmapala 
of the Rnddhl^*^' devoted adherents 

r „ jj: Huddhist faith. The history of thiv. 

slmilaTrfaceTIF^^k that of many 

MuhimmS “njuest”™ ^^® 


“Indianization” of the Indian Army 


‘F lecturer observed, 
architectural missing link betwppn 

SuberaJce rT®ff®“*? Iu<iia%1d the late 

lesfdL°*l!h bitint“tv!*'®®uF° ®®® Guptas, 
their * ’ ft®* Bengal masters show 

have so far r*nma ftf®® thousand specimens 

Sh ,“'“r ^ 

S>£«l I'TSf 3^"“® 

sSC'^Sximit 


That the Indian army has remained so 
long de-Indianized is a sufficient condemn 
nation of British rule in India. The attempt 
to Indiauize it, if made in all sincerity,, 
would only have removed some of the 
disgrace attaching to British rule on account 
ot the long de-indianization of the army,- it 
could not have entitled the Government to- 
poptive praise. But the Government is 
determined not even to wipe away any 
stigma attaching to it. Even the partial 
fu drmy, recommended by 

me bkeen Committee unanimously, is not to. 
be given eflect to. And what was that eom- 
mittee like 1 ^ It was, in the words of the 
Liberal ^eeldy The Week, edited by Dr. 

^ eminent 

Englishmen and Indians, presided over by the 
British Chief of Staff of the Indian Army. 

mnd? ® Committee could formulate a unani- 
i^eport, proof is not needed that its terms- 
.would neithw be precipitate nor of a nature tn 
impair .the efficiency of the Army. No GenelS of 
the eminence of .Sir Andrew Skeen woffidhavi 
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set his seal to it, 
sure, unless _the plan 


I 


we may be ' Quite 
proposed was techni- 
cal.l.>% i. e. militarily, sound. But such a report 
has now been treated as a mere scrap of paper, 
flouted and tossed into the Imperial waste-paper- 
basket. And why ? Because the report honestly 
tried to lay the foundation to a really ‘Indian 
Army.” Instead of which we now find that all the 
British will do is to open the Artillery, Engrineers 
and Air»Corps to Indians ; and that they will give 
them 20 vacancies per annum instead of the 10 
promised at present But already one is told that 
'‘suitable” candidates are not forthcoming even 
sufficient for the ten nominal vacancies ; how then 
is the raisin^r of their number to 20 going to help 
ns ? The main recommendation of the Skeen 
Committee of courvse was for the creation of an 
Indian Sandhurst, to make India self-supporting in 
the provision of officers : and that recommendation 
has been ruthlessly thrown out. There is to be 
no Indian Sandhurst and there is— particularly— -to 
be no time-table, tying down the Government to a 
definite programme of progressive Indianization. 
Ar every step there is to be a “review of effects,” 
a '‘watch and see”, a perhaps, an if. 

Worst of all, the policy of the “Eight Black: 
Units” is to be revived, so as to make the rest of 
the arm V— the Indian Array !— quite snug for 
British Officers and preserving them from the 
calamity of having an Indian as superior officer. 
As Indian officers get promoted, they will be drafted 
into the Black Units— but even there. Sir W. 
Bird wood with unconscious irony adds, “it would 
be years before the last British officer was 
eliminated.” 

The Bight Units scheme was devised to 
see that no British officer had ever to serve 
under an Indian officer, and therefore, it is 
sacrosanct! Before the Sepoy War, it was 
not unusual for British soldiers to be led bj 
Indian commandants. But partly on account 
of the racial arrogance fostered by British 
Imperialism and partly owing to distrust of 
Indians, there has been retrogression in the 
army in this respect. 

Mr. Jinnah is reported to have said — and 
as he was a member of the sub-Oommittee 
of the Skeen Committee he ought to know — 
that the announcement made by the Com- 
mander-io-Chief in the Assembly with regard 
to the decisions of Government on the Skeen 
Committee’s report is substantially the scheme 
placed before the Committee by the British 
War Office. So all the time and labour 
devoted by the Committee to taking evidence, 
deliberating, and drafting a report — not to 
speak of the large sums of money spent, 
were simply a huge waste and a fraud. The 
powers that be knew what they would do 
even before the Committee had set to work ! 
What hypocrisy and camouflage ! 

'Further,^ 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Oommander-in Chief why 
the report of the Sub-Committee of the Skeen 


Committee was still suppressed. If it was not to 
be published, was the appreciation of the Sub- 
committee’s labour genuine or only formal. “May 
I know the object of suppressing the report and 


(Cheers). He (the Pandit) realized it was not worth 
while wasting time, energy, , and brain. The 
speaker did not. follow that line but continued in 
order to produce a fair and reasonable scheme for 
the purpose of accelerating ladianisation. Tliev 
spent 13 to 14 months and their report was 
unanimous. Coniinuing Mr. Jinnah said : “The 
Government has fundamentally turned down that 
Report and I must emphatically protest against 
to-day’s announcement. It is a travesty of the 
unanimous recommendations of the Sandhurst 
Committee.” (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Jinnah observed that Indians wanted 
a National Army, 

The Comraander-in-Chief has told us that the 8 
Unit Scheme must remain in^ operation.. 
Every British Officer and Indian Officer 
who gave evidence was opposed to the 
scheme and vet it is not given effect to. Why? 

I tell the House the only reason is, ^ and the 
Comraander-in-Chief has put it in a diplomatic 
language, that it will be takrag a risk— the risk 
that the British recruitment may fail. Why ? 
Because it is only by means of the 8 unit scheme 
that an Indian will never be a superior officer to 
the British Officer. (Hear, hear, Shame). 

- Mr. Jinnah added : “You say, we will increase 
your number to 25 at Sandhurst and 6 each at 
Woolwich and Cranwell. That is not what we are 
aiming at. The Commaader-in-Ohief knows per- 
fectly well that we wanted to lay the foundation 
of a Military College in India that will establish 
our own traditions and a system of our own and 
the sooner that is done the better, and you want 
the later it is done the better. That . is the real 
issue. Sir Victor Sassoon says the military expense 
is an insurance premium for safety. Have I gc^ 
the choice to change the insurance office or say 1 
can get as much safety by paying Hess premium” 
(Applause). 

That India can get as miioh safety by 
paying less premium, that is, that India can 
be as well defended at a less cost by 
Indianization of the army is clear from some 
calculations of Dr. Moooje, which axe, 
that *‘in the cavalry 15,000 Indians cost 
Rs. 8 lakhs and 4,000 British Rs. 15 lakhs, 
whilst in the infantry the figures are 
respectively 90,000 Indians costing Ks. 6 
lakhs, and 45,000 British Rs. 16 lakhs.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jinnah said: — 

Here is a machine the whole basis of which ' s 
this garrison in the country, (Hear, hear). I uo 
not want the garrison of his Majesty’s forces to 
ensure me. I want a national army (Applause K 
The whole principle is bad from start to finish, y 
So long as you maintain this vicious^ principle, s<r'^ 
long as this machine continues with the pre^Mt 
organisation, you cannot reduce very mud?;' of 
its expenditure. What is the good of thr 'Gom- 
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, mafider-iB "Chief teliiDg us yarns tnat one heard 
from granilmother. Oh 1 Army is a bettei’ nation- 
Imiiding depart men t than any other* bee mat 
we do in the education of our soldiers who are 
better fed and clothed than in their Tillages. ^ We 
ran factories. IVe are pioneers of overy national 
moveiuent in this country. (Laughter;, bir, i can 
tell his Ex^telieney these yarns won’t do (Renewed 
laughter). I do not deny the Oommanderdn-Ohief 
is doing his best. If yon were to put me there 
1 would say the same thing because I haye got 
to run that machine. Why tell us these little 
yarns as if these are the issue. Our fundamental 
position is this. We want to turn this garrison 
into a national army. You can help us or hinder. 
I am convinced that the British Government does 
not wish to help us. I had my faith in serving 
on the Sandhurst Cornniittee and let me tell the 
Commander-in-Ghief that by turning dowm this 
report and by his announcement he has completely 
shattered my faith in the bona tides of the Govern- 
ment (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Pandit Motilal Nehru also was as out- 
spoken in his condemnation of the Com- 
mander-ia-chiePs announcement as Mr. 
Jinnah. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that the 
Commander-in-Chief’s speech bad left him cold* 
It was to his mind in perfect keeping with the 
policy to which they owed the Statutory 
Commission, The Commander-in-ChiePs announce- 
ment was a further step in the direction of the 
working of that policy ; for, the real thing they 
wanted, namely, an Indian Sandhurst, was not to 
be established. He had found no reason to enthuse 
over the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
of which he had at one time been a member, 
Indeed, when the recommendations were published 
he felt a sense of relief that he was not a party 
to them. 

Mr, Jinnath : How do you feel now ? 

Pandit Motiiai Nehru: I feel the same now ; for 
even if as recommended by the Committee an 
Indian Sandhurst was established, it would have 
taken several years before there would have been 
a sufficient number of trained Indians for the 
army. But the insatiable greed of Britain which 
was responsible for keeping India in its grip would 
not contemplate even that contingency of one day 
India standing on her own feet. I hate the word 
Indianisation from the bottom of my heart. We 
are in India and tliere is no Question about India- 
nisatioB, What India wants first is to get rid of 
Europeanisation of the Army. But there was to be no 
Indian Sandhurst and even the ten cadets required 
for the real Sandhurst were not, in the Government’s 
opinion, availabe in India, and it must take a long 
time before an Indian Sandhurst could be estab- 
lished, It was a calumny on the manhood of 
say that there was a dearth of cadets. 
Even in the short time he was a member of the 
Skeen Committee he found there were thousands 
of candidates available but there was no inclination 
on the part of the Government to get at them and 
that Government founded qualification not on 
apllly bating; parentage. 

Cabws Tvmm) Otra? - 

^ut one of ,, the grounds on which several ' 
inaiax. cpets were turned out of Sandhurst 


was that they could not follow the lectures given 
ia Eoglish, There were thousands of students in 
India capable of foIlov^uDg English lectures who 
were anxious to enter the Arm 5 ^ but the Govern- 
ment would not select them because they were* 
not great grandsons of some villagers who some 
years ago were connected with the Army, How- 
ever sugarcoated the announcement or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief might be. however tempting the- 
offers of adtnissioa to Woolwich and Oran well 
and Sandhurst might be, the fact remained that 
no substantive advance,: had^. .been' givea towards a. 
national army in : the sense that it was to be 
officered by Indians. It was sheer hypocrisy to say 
that it was not possible to establish a Military 
College without increasing the military budget. 

Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, Japan— all 
with far smaller populations than India— 
can officer their armies with their own men ; 
but India is falsely assumed to be incapable 
of supplying men fit to be officers. If the 
Government were sincere, it could have got 
the requisite number of graduate cadets eveo' 
from the races, tribes, sects and castes admitted* 
by it to be warlike, namely, the Jats,, 
Sikhs, Pathans, Gurkhas, etc., not to speak 
of the entire Indian population. 


Imperial Pen ny Post 

The Statebinan supports the revived pro- 
posal for an Imperial penny postage, even” 
though it would involve an annual loss of six: 
million pounds sterling, on the ground that it 
would benefit large numbers of citizens. It 
writes : 

With reference to the proposed return to an 
Imperial pp^nny post, the Secretary to the Post 
Office pulls a long face at the estimated cost, 
which he puts at six millions sterling, even after 
allowing for an increase in traffic. If that is the 
only argument against the reform, all that can he 
said is that officialdom strains at gnats and swallows 
camels. For an expenditure of six millions an 
untold boon, ^wouid be conferred upon mans’' 
millions of British citizens. The wide fiung Empire 
would be brought closer together and poor people 
to whom every penny is a consideration would be 
encouraged to keep ia closer touch with their 
friends and relatives. It does not befit an adminis- 
tration which has added nearly 40 millions to the 
Budget in the last four years to raise pious hands 
at the proposal to spend another six millions for a 
purpose Vvhich appeals to everybody. 

All these arguments apply to reduction 
of postage in India, nmtatis mivtandiis. 
According to the present ratio of exchange, 
a penny is worth less than an anna, which 
is what the Indian Post Office charges here 
for carrying a letter of minimum weight 
The Imperial Penny Postage scheme means 
that a letter with a penny stamp attached to 
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it, posted at the farthest extremity of the 
British Isles, would reach a maa living in 
the remotest corner of Ladakh, the Shan 
States, Australia, the Fiji Islands, etc. But a 
letter carried from anywhere in India to any- 
where else in India, ie., over a much shorter 
distance than the British letter, must cost 
for its carrying one anna, which is more 
than a penny. If for the advantage of 
numerous British citizens, whose average in- 
come is much greater than that of Indians, a 
loss several million pounds is worth in- 
curring, why should not a smaller loss be 
worth incurring by the Government of India 
for the advantage of a larger number of 
persons ? 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment combined worked at a profit of Ks. 
21,62.542 during the year 1926-27, in spite of 
the fact that the Telegraph Department, taken 
by itself, caused a net loss of fcCs. 12,72,332. So 
it is quite probable that, if postage were 
reduced, the resulting increase in the 
number of post-cards and letters UvSed would 
prevent serious loss to the Postal Depart- 
ment alone. In the mass the Telegraphs 
serve the more well-to-do section of the 
people using the combined Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. The higher postage rates 
at present charged ought not to be kept up 
mainly io the interests of this richer tele- 
graph-using section. 

Postage rates are cheaper in Japan and 
the United States than io India. The postal 
department ought here to be treated as a 
development department as in many other 
countries. 

It is to be regretted that this year, too, 
motions for the reduction of postage were 
lost in the Assembly It is said that they 
could have been cai’ried if all the members 
who helped to pass the no confidence in the 
Simon Commission motion had been in their 
places and voted aright when the postal 
resolutions were moved, If so, the absent 
members were guilty of neglect of duty. 


Mr, Sarda’s Child Marriage ' Bill 

The Select Committee’s report on Mr. 
Ear Bilas Sarda’s Bill against child marriage 
has been signed subject to minutes of 
dissent by five members. 

The Committee has decided that the Bill should 
effect its purpose of restraining child marriages not 
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by declaring such marriages to be invalid but by 
imposing punishments upon those who participate 
in them. It has also been proposed that the 
amended Bill should be general in its scope and 
apply to all classes and communities In British 
India. The minimum marriageable age for boys 
has been settled at eighteen years and for girls at 
fourteen. These decisions are embodied in sub- 
clause 2 of the amended Bill 

The next important principle determined is the 
interpretation of the phrase participants in a child 
marriage.’ It has been decided that the following 
classes should come within the penal provisions 
of the Bill namely. (A) male adults who marry 
young girls, (B) persons, who perform any 
essential ceremony of a child marriage, and ^(0) 
parents and guardians, who promote or permit a 
child marriage. The committee has decided that 
where a boy between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one marries a child he shall be liable to fine^and 
that where a man above twenty-one marries a 
child he shall incur the full penalty prescribed for 
offences under the Act, In clause 3 it has 
provided for a fine of Rs. 1,000 for offenders above 
the age of eighteen years and under twenty-one 
and in clause 7 it has been provided that imprison- 
ment shall not be imposed on these offenders 
under any circumstances. Clause 4 relates to 
offenders above tne age of twenty-one years- 

The next point decided was the extent of 
punishment to be provided generally for offences 
under the Act and this has been fixed at simple 
imprisonment up to one month, a fine up to one 
thousand rupees or both these. The punishments 
appear in clauses 4 5 and 6 of the amended Bill 
Certain provisions have been made to avoid the 
risk of frivolous proseoiitioa and harassment. It 
has been provided in clause 8 that only Courts of 
Presidency M^igistrates and disti’ict Magistrates 
shall have jurisdiction in cases concerning child 
marriages. In clause 9 it has been provided that 
cognisance can be taken only upon complaint made 
within one year of the solemnisation of the 
marriage. In clause 10 it has been laid down that 
the Court, unless it dismisses the complaint, shall 
in all cases make a preliminary inquiry under 
Section 292 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898. In clause 11 a provision has been added 
requiring the complainant to give security for pay- 
ment of any compensation that may be awarded 
against him under Section 250 of the same Code^ 
It has been also provided that the Act shall not 
come into force until the 1st day of April 1930, by 
which it is expected the provisions of the Bill will 
be widely known among all classes and communi- 
ties. The Government has been asked to take 
exceptional measures in publishing the act as 
finally passed. 

We are on the whole in favour of the 
Bill as re-cast by the Select Committee. If 
passed into law, it will not materially affect 
the marriageable age prevalent among the 
educated classes. But as the illiterate and 
■aneduoated masses form the vast majority 
of the people of India, strenuous and cease- 
less educative work must be carried on 
among them. 

The physical, moral and intellectual 
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cation of girls must also be Bodertaken on 
a fastly wider scale both by the people and 
the (Jo?ernment. 

So far as Bengal is conceraed, those who. 

are or are called political leaders and their 
followers most pnj greater attention than they- 
do at present to the prevention of outrages on 
girls and women, for, higher marriageable 
age for girls would mean the keeping un- 
married of large numbers of girls of a 
matorer age than at present The risk to 
Hindu girls would be greater than Muslim 
girls, because purdah is stricter among 
lloslims and because statistics show that 
Hindu girls are victimised in larger numbers 
by Muslim and Hindu riifSans than Muslim 
girls are by Hindu and Muslim ruSians* In 
writing this we do not indirectly suggest 
that purdah should be made stricter among 
Hindus. What we suggest is that Hindus, 
young and old, should be more courageous, 
willing and able to protect girls and women 
than they are, and girls and women should 
also be taught the arts of self-defence. 

In the course of his statement to the 
Press Mr. Sarda says : 

“The Muslim opinion is dead against lowering 
the minimum marriageable age of girls below 14, 
and there is hardly any reason why the Hindus, 
whose interest m the well being of their own 
community is as strong as that of the Muslims in 
theirs, should want the age to be fixed below 
14 /’ 

“It is apprehended that those who are opposed to 
all social reforms or to iegibiation in any form in 
the matter of social reforms will start an agitation 
against the Bill, and it is therefore necessary that ’ 
ail Indians who have the good of India at heart 
should begin work in right earnest in this matter 
of the most vital importance and to the well-being 
of the nation, to educate public opinion and to 
focus it on the provisions of the Bill. 

-■■■-"I particularly appeal to the women of India to 
be up and working and to leave no stone unturned 
to see that the Bill becomes a measure of adequate 
marriage reform and to show that, as it primarily 
affects their weii-beicg and their future happiness, 
lliey are fully conscious of their responsibilities 
in the matter and their power to shape their future 
destinies/’ 


Madras Council Against Child Marriage 

An Associated Press message, , dated 
Madras, March 27, states:^ — 

Strong condemnation- of child marriage found 
expression m the Madras Council this afternoon 
when Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal moved a resolution 
emphasismg. , the^ , necessity for.-/', legislation in ' 
connection with raising of marriageable age of boys 
and gins to twenty-one ^nd S53;te€5n respecti¥ely. 
Speakers deplored the practice of ^iy marriage 


and urged British India to follow the lead of 
Indian states. 

Ihe motion was carried without division. 


Satyendra Prasanna Sinha 

I saw Satyendra Prasaona Sinha for the 
first time when be returned to India after 
being called to the Bar. His cousin, the 
late Hemendranath Sinha, was then residing 
in Calcutta as a college student in an old 
house in Mir Jafai’s Lane (now College 
Row), Calcutta, with a few friends, myself 
being one of them. On landing in Calcutta, 
he spent a day or two with us in that 
house. 

I always respected him, because he was a 
gentleman and a mao of character. Our 
views in social and religious matters were 
similar; in politics we somewhat differed. 
But I never had any doubts regarding his 
sincere love of the Motherland and his 
desire that she should be free in the 
fullest sense of the word. The People of 
Lahore is quite right in stating that he w’as 
not of the breed of flatterers : his advance- 
ment in life was due to his merits, and also, 
of course, to the rising tide of national self- , 
assertion in the country. He never mis- 
took rudeness for spirit of independence ; 
nor did he ever suffer from a swelled head. 

The Indian Social Reformer writes : — 

In his own quiet way, he worked to advance 
the national cause in every direction. He took a 
keen interest in the progress of the social move- 
ment in particular and regretted that it could not 
proceed faster. In a letter written just two months 
ago, Lord Sinha exprcwssed his pleasure at the 
success of the last National Social Oonftrence, 
adding : *1 wish the pace coiacl be greatly acce- 
lerated ; but take comfort when I remember the 
wise dictum of Lord Bacon that “if the force of 
custom., simple and separate, be great, the torce 
of custom, copulate and conjoined and eoilegiate 
is far greater” ; and only those who are actual 
workers in the social field can realise the enor- 
mous difficulties in their way. Patience must be 
our watchword.” The difficulties are not so great 
as they seemed to Lord Binha, and they have 
steadily diminished. The prospect of social reiuim 
was never brighter than it is to-day. To a consi- 
derable extent, this is the direct consequence of 
the awakened political conscience of the country, 
which enables it to see the details of social life m 
their proper perspective, and Lord Sinha's part in 
the great awakening is second to that of none. 

: ,;His innate modesty and gentlemanliness 
prevented him from practising the art of 
j^fradyertisement These traits are found 
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exemplified fa the followiog extract from 
The Indian Social ’Reformer : 

Lord Sialia’s Cli^irities: We reprint elsewhere 
a letter written by Mr. K N Sirear in whinh he 
points out, in repudiation of Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
eahimny, the social benefactions of Lord Sin ha to 
liis native of Raipor. We had not noticed 

tlphs in our readirij? of Miss ^layo’s book, nntii Lord 
Sin ha hinivself called eattentioo to it. Friends in 
Eoarland have been pressing: for an EfJ^]f]ish edition 
of the reprint of our articles in reply to Miss Mayo’s 
book, and one of them suggrested that Lord Sinha 
should be requested to vuite an introduction. 
In asking to Ijc excused. Lord Sinha wrote: 
doubt if it would be of imich use for me to write 
a foreword for the prnpnsed English edition of 
your articles in reply to Miss Mayo’s “Mother India”. 
,:Pe?’soo.a! rmcour may be attribijted to me, as she 
devoted half a chapter to vilifying me— aneny- 
inoiisly but siifficieritiy ■ clearly to Indicate whom 
she meant. I trust you will excuse me if I keep 
clear of tlie controversy, wdiich is also getting stale 
now",” Mr. Sircar says that Lord Sinha refused to 
have his benefactions advertised in order to rebut 
Miss Mayo’s calumny. ' , 

That notorious woman’s calumny is to be 
found in the following passage of her book 
Mother Indicia pp. 195-196, British edition : — 

It was one of the most eminent of living Indians 
who gave me this elucidation of the attitude of 
a respected Hindu nobleman toward hig own 
*home town.’ 

^ ‘Disease, dirt and ignorance are the characteris- 
tics of my country/ he said in his perfect English, 
sitting in his city-house library w^here liis long 
rows of law-books stand marshalled along the 
walls. Take my own village, where for centuries 
the head of my family^ has been chief. When I 
who am now head, left it seventeen years ago, it 
contained some 1800 inhabitants. When I revisited 
it,. -I found that the population had dwindled to 
fewer than 600 persons. I was horrified— 

“My question, therefore, is plain: What have the 
Isriiim been doing in the last hundred, gears iJmi 
mt village shotdd ^ he like this ? ■ The British say, 
‘We had to establish peace and order before we 
could take other matters up”; also, “this is a vast 
country, have to build bridges and roads and 
irrigation canals.” But surely, surely, they could 
have done more, and faster. And they let my 
people starve 1’ 

After quoting these words of Lord Sinha’s 
without mentioning hfs name, the authoress 
says that ^‘he, the one great man of his 
village, had left that * village without help, 
advice, leadership”, etc. Lord Sinha did 
help hfs village. He spent money for its 
edocational, sanitary and agricultural improve- 
ment, and has left endowments for the 
continuance of such work. 


Sir Ramaubbai Nilkautb 

Gujarat in particular and all India have 
lost a great citizen in Sir Eamanbhai 
Niikaoth. Of him the Subodka Patrika 
wriies .* — 

His death removes from our midst one of the 
most distinguished lawyers of the Ahmedabad bar, 
one of the warmest advocates of social reform and 
the leader of the Frarthana Sarnaj movement in 
Gujarat We cannot, in this short article, speak 
of the innumerable services that Sir Ramanbhai 
rendered as the President of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality and a Member of the first Bombay 
Legislative Council : we are more concerned with 
what he did to further the cause of religious and 
social reform in Gujarat. Having inherited from 
his wellknown father Eao Saheb Mahipatram 
Rupram, his passion for bringing about a total 
change in the religious and social outlook of the 
people of Gujarat Sir Eamanbhai decided to 
devote himself heart and soul to the cause of 
the Prarthana Samaj movement 

Sir Ramanbhai was a man of great ^abilities and 
remarkable gifts and it was not surprising that he 
should have been engaged in so many public 
activities and connected with so many organisa- 
tions, but we doubt if there was ever any work 
which was dearer to his heart than the w?’ork of 
the Prarthana Samaj. Without intending in the 
least to condone the unfortunate mistakes that he 
may or may not have committed, let it be said in 
fairness to this man who has not always been 
understood and appreciated in the way he deserved, 
that fee refoims that he actually brought about in 
practice were so immense for his time and cir- 
cumstances that we would not hesitate to class 
him, for that and that alone, among the greatest 
reformers that Gujarat has produced. 

Strictly from a point of view of social reform 
he went far ahead of his contemporaries. His 
wife. Lady Yidya Gouri, is the first Gujarati lady 
graduate, three of his daughters are also graduates 
and the remaining two will graduate in a year or 
so. His is one of the most cultured families in 
Gujarat. If Sir Ramanbhai had done no other 
work, his own family would sufficiently indicate 
the largeness of the spirit of the man who has 
now gone to take his well earned rest 


K. Ranga Rao 

The late Mr. K. Ranga Eao of Mangalore 
was a great friend of ‘The depressed classes” 
and worked for the amelioration of their 
condition for years till the day of his death. 
We intend to publish an article on his life 
and work in a future issue. 


Mr. Natarajan on City College Affairs 

The paragraph on “The City College and 
Hindu Festivals” published in The Indian 
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Social Reformer does not do jastice to Mr. 
K. NatarajaB's reputation as a journalisi and 
a thinker* Probably he has not had time to 
obtain foil and accurate knowledge of all the 
Jacta. .Ro..,,.,lmany,Jake^ ...relating .to, the 
subject haTe been and are still being circu- 
lated that it is not practicable to overtake 
and expose them in a monthly magazine. 

^ The principal, Mr. Heramba Chandra 
Maitra, has been characterised as “a rather 
strait-laced Brabmo gamajist.” It is un- 
necessary for U3 to defend him against this 
gratuitous personal attack, made in such 
perfect good teste. What has to be pointed 
out, in order to show that it is gratuitous, 
is that whatever Mr. Maitra has done 
has not been done in his individual capacity. 
Like other colleges in Bengal, City College 
has^ a governing body or council, con- 
sisting of Brahmo and Hindu members, which 
arrives at decisions, and the Principal gives 
effect to them. Perhaps, of course, it is the 
governing body or council which is ‘strait- 
,, laoed/.^ .not Mr.. Maitra, or not . Mr. Maitra 
alone. 

Mr. Natarajan writes; — 

The id^ of taking advantage of the necessity 
of Hindu students to join the City College for 
secute education, to force on them the creed of 
me Brahmo Samaj, is not fair either to the 
stuaents or the Samaj. We are sure that Raja 
Ham Mohun Roy would not have approvr d of it. 
rrom prohibitmg the puja in the Hostel, it is but 
OT»e step to prohibiting it in the homes of the 
boys. 

^ There never was, nor is there now, the 
faintest Idea of taking advantage of the 
necessity of Hindu students to join the City 
College’. Calcutta, not to speak of many mofussil 
towns of Bengal, contains many Colleges, 
as cheap as City College, which can accom- 
modate all the students of that college in 
addition to their own. Therefore, there is 
strictly speaking no necessity for any Hindu 
student to join City College. Those who 
join it and its Ram Mohun Roy Hostel 
do so knowing Ml well what the roles are. 
There has ne?er been any attempt to 
force the creed of the Brahmo Samaj on 
any student or anybody else. The boarders 
of the Ram Mohun Roy hostel have all along 
been allowed perfect liberty of individual 
worship there according to their beliefs. 
Moreover, they have ail along been allowed 
to celebrate the Sarasvati Pnja festival out- 
side the hostel, and they have done so this 
year, too. Under the circumstances, if any 
group of Brahmos do not allow any religious 


festival of which image-worship is a part to 
be celebrated in any house and grounds 
under their charge and control, such action, 
in our opinion, does not deserve to be 
characterized in the way Mr. Katarajan .^ ■ has 
dona The Ram Mohun Roy Hostel is not 
a church, it is true ; but it is not a Hindu 
temple either. It is a hostel meant for 
students of all religions not merely for Hindu 
students. Hindu students certainly have 
the right of freedom of worship. But, we 
presume, the Brahmo Samajists also have 
the right to determine what shall or shall 
not be done in houses and grounds under 
their charge and control 

We understand that at present ahnost all 
the boarders of the Ram Mohon Roy Hostel are 
Hindus. But it is not an exclusively Hindu hostel 
Students of City College of any other deno- 
mination are entitled to reside in it, if they 
want to and if there be room. The college 
authorities cannot shut them out Under 
the circumstances, the authorities, we think, 
have been well-advised in laying down the 
rule that if students of any particular sect 
want to celebrate a festival, they should do 
it outside the hostel precincts. At the same 
time, orthodox students of any particular 
denomination, provided they are sufficient in 
number, may have a separate “mess” for 
themselves in a separate house and celebrate 
their religious festivals there There is no 
objf^ction to that If a hostel, like the City 
College hostel in question, were open to 
students of all religions, and if they all 
wanted to celebrate their particular religious 
festivals there, it might thereby be certainly 
converted into a KeJigious Liberty Hall of 
Festivals of AH Religions, but it is certain 
that that would not promote intercom munal 
peace and goodwill and “nation-building,” 
as in such a Hall sacrifices of certain kinds 
of quadrupeds might lead to unintended 
human sacrifices also. 

Mr. Natarajan is sure that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy would not have approved of the 
rule relating to festivals laid down for the 
hostel named after him. But our perusal of 
the Raja’s life and .Bengali as well as 
English works has not made us so cocksure as 
the editor of “the Indian Social Reformer.” 
We think he would have approved of it. 

“From prohibiting the Puja in the Hostel 
it is but one step to prohibiting it in the 
homes of the boys.” Hypothetically it may 
be so. But the fact is and has been other- 
wise. Far from making such an absurd 



attempt as prohibiting the Puja in the homes 
of their students, the City Coiiege authorities 
have all along allowed the boarders to 
celebrate the Pajah anywhere outside the 
Hostel, and they have done so. 

We do not wish to write more on the 
subject. The authorities of the City College 
and the leaders of the Sadhatan Brahmo 
Bamaj, with neither of which the present 
writer has any connection, ought to have 
furnished the editors of the principal Indian 
newspapers with a full account of the facts, 
in the absence of which the lies and half- 
truths published in the newspapers are being 
accepted as the undiluted truth, and students 
guilty of gross breach of discipline, rowdyism 
and of such highly refined acts as insuitiog 
and molesting their principal hustling and 
abasing one of their professors, switching 
off the lights in his quarters, trying to force 
open the door of the apartments where he 
was residing with his family, pouring curds 
on the head of a feiiow-stodent and garland- 
iog another with old shoes for their offence 
of attending coliege, etc., — are being eulogised 
as martyrs to religious freedom by 
siHue demagogues and some professors of 
xi\"al colleges. 


•The Simon Commission in the Panjab 

It is clear from the pages of The Tribune, 
The People and The Hindu Herald, that the 
people of the Paojab gave the same sort of 
welcome to the Simon Commission which it 
generally received elsewhere. “The welcomes 
were all got-up tomfoolery.’’ In many places, 
the boycotters were interfered with and roughly 
handled by the local police and officials. 


The Servants of the People Society 

The Servants of the People Society of 
Cahore has just celebrated its 7tb anniver- 
sary. Its report for the year 1927-28 shows 
that it has done good work for the people 
in various directions, social political, econo- 
mic and educational in the Panjab, U. P, 
Orissa and Kathiawar. During the 
anniversary celebrarioos Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya laid the foundation stone of 
the Hall which the Society requires in 
Lahore, naming it very appropriately after 
Lala Lajpat Rai, the founder and dliector of 
the Society, Lalaji announced the establish- 
ment of a trust of the initial value of 
Ks. 1,10,000 f(^r erecting a consumptives’ 
hospital for wmmen. It is needless to praise 
him for his charities. 


A Noble Gift 

Sir Annamalai Chetty has off'ered the sum 
of twenty lakhs of rupees along with 
properties attached to the Sri Minakshi 
College at Chidambaram for the formation 
of a Dtiiversity there. It is a great gift, 
which Will immortalise the donor’s name 
and benefit countless generations of young 


The Holkar-Miller Marriage 

So much fuss has been made over the 
“conversion” of Miss Nancy Miller and her 
marriage with the legally and illegally poly- 
gamous Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar, because of 
the rank and wealth of the latter. For, 
bigamous and polygamous “marriages” of 
Indian Hindu princes and plebeians with 
women of European extraction have 
taken place before ; what are better and 
morally unobjectionable, viz,, monogamous 
marriages of iodfan Hindus with women of 
European extraction, have also taken place 
ere this. Such women have also previously 
undergone shnddhi to contract monogamous 
marriage with Indian Hindus. There was# 
therefore^ nothing new in the Holkar-Milier 
affair except the rank and wealth and un- 
bridled animality of the man concerned. 
Hinduism allows the taking of a new wife 
during the life time of previous wives if 


“Whose is the Associated Press” 

The People asks in its issue of the 22nd 
March last, “Whose is the Associated 
Press ?” and publishes some test facts. It 
shows that the A. P. L version of the Lahore 
demonstration on the arrival of the Simon 
Commission is the same as that which 
appeared in the Anglo-Indian daily the 
“Civil and Military Gazette.” It goes on to 
ask Mr. K. C. Roy some very inconvenient 
questions in this conection. 
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they have not borne a son. The Holkar 
cannot plead even this excuse. 

His SoUness the Sankaracharya of Ifaravir 
piih lias made a grandiloquent speech, m efiect 
characterising the sktiddki of Miss Miller ^ as 
a sort of epoch-making affair. Epoch-making 
it is in a sense of which neither His 
Holivess nor his Hindu supporters ought to 
be proud. It is not epoch-making in the 
matter of acceptance of Hjnduism by non- 
Hindu European gentlemen and ladies. For 
such acceptance had already become r thing 
of past history before ever SfL* lukoji Kao 
saw Miss Miller. The acceptance of Hindu- 
ism by occidental ladies from entirely non- 
worldiy motives is also well-known. Take 
the case of Sister Nivedita of hallowed 
memory. If the word epoch-making is to be 
used in connection with the acceptance of 
Hinduism by occidental ladies, it should be 
reserved for cases like hers. 

We have all along been in favour of 
every religious community having and 
exercising the right to convert persons of 
a different faith by all legitimate means. 
But we are against glorifying ‘ conversions’’ 
whose plain object is worldly; and 
when that objecct is polygamy, it 
deserves condemnation. It is true, Sir 
Takoji Rao is not the only polygamous 
ptince. But a vicious practice cannot become 
a commendable virtue because of its common- 
ness among princes, nor can it be commended 
because one offender is a man of rank and 
wealth and the other offender is a woman 
with a pale pink skin. The following Free 
Press message appears in The Leader : — 

Lokbon, March 19. 

The news of Miss Miller’s conversion has crea- 
ted a grejit sensation in England.^ Numerous letters 
reached the office of the Indian^ inqiuring whether 
such Conversion could be made outside India and 
whether the Hindu Mission could find it possible 
to go to Europe for the purpose of accepting 
recruits to the Hindu faith. 

One of the letters appeals to the new Maharani 
bharmistha Bai Holkar to initiate a new movement 
to start a Hindu mission in Eaiope and America 
for spreading Hinduism. 

There is nothing to show that British 
men and women have suddenly awakened 
to the high spiritual teachings of the 
Upanishads. There are hundreds of thousands 
of surplus unmarried women in England,: 
many of whom would not dislike marrying 
Indian princes and other wealthy Indian men . 
as a career, Should they' choose a. 'Cpcor,- 


and the candidates be a little too many, 
Hindu girls io India, whose marriage is none 
too easy an affair, may find it a still more 
difficult thing 1 For they cannot flirt and 
woo, which Western women can* 

A correspondent of The Leader, writing 
from Indore on the 19th March, says: 

‘His Highness is reported to have expressed 
his keen desire to devote his ^future Jife to the 
cause of educational and social uplift of the 
country.” 

May the God Kandarpa save India from 
such uplifters ! Of course, Sir Takoji Rao 
Holkar may not be the worst among his 
brethren. But neither is he among the best, 
or even among the merely passable ones. 

An Associated Press message, dated 
Barwaha, March 19, states:— 

Their Highnesses Maharaja Sir Tukoji Rao and 
Maharani Sharmishta Devi have been the recipients 
of numerous congratulatory messages from brother 
Princes, includiog the Maharaja of Eapurtliala 
and friends from England, America and Paris, 
Several leaders of rehsious thought such as Maha- 
•mohopadhyayas from Calcutta, Benares and other 
centres of learning, have sent messages offering 
their benedictions to their Highnesses. 

Probably these “brother Princes” sent con- 
gratulatory messages to the older Maharanis 
of Holkar also on their acquisition of a new co- 
wife. At least the “ sister Princesses” must 
have done so. These congratulatory messages 
also deserve to be published. And the 
benedictions showered on the occasion on the 
older Maharanis by the “several leaders of 
religious thought” should be preserved in a 
museum and exhibited as proofs of their 
deep and high religiosity. 

The whole thing is nauseating to a degree. 


Colour Bax Act Applied to Hatal 

Bombay, March 23. 

^ News has been received by the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association that the Colour Bar Act has 
been made applicable to Natal enabiiog the Govern- 
ment to declare what skilled occupations are to 
be reserved for white and coloured persons only, 
to the exclusion of the African natives and the 
Indian population. This, it is said, creates a very 
serious situation, since the bulk of the Indian 
population is- confined to Natal and many of them 
being Colonial born Indians, are dependent on 
. skilled and semi-skilled employment. The Natal 
Indian Congress has, therefore, entered its vigor- 
ous protest and it is believed they have also 
telegraphed to the Government of India. 

' creates a very serious situation^ 


NOTBS 
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themselves want the thio^ called indepen- 
deoce without any qualifyini^ adjective. 
Their new Prim© Minister, Nahas Pasha, 
wants to safeguard his country’s rights in the 
Sudan. He will not agree to any coodition 
Gooflicting with its complete independence. 
At the same time, like every other civilised 
independent country, Egypt, he says, is 
willing and ready to safeguard the interests 
of foiejgners residing there. 


The Go veto men I; of India should take prompt 
and vigorous action in the matter. 


Firing^ at Railway Strikers at 
Bamungachi 

We read the Statesman to discover why 
the Railway strikers were shot at at Bamun- 
gachi, killing some of them. We could not 
find out bow and why the crowd which was 
peaceful throughout came to be considered a 
murderous mob requiring shouting when they 
wanted to cross trie BaoHiogacbi Bridge, We 
are not satisfied that the shooting was 
necessary and justified. 

It is a Tveli- known fact that shooting is 
resorred to more often and on less serious 
occasions than in England. Our lives are 
cheap ^here. ' - ■ 


Dominion Status and Independence 

So far as the British Empire is concerned 
the line of demarcation between dominiouhood 
and iodepeodeoee is bound to become gradually 
fainter and fainter. Canada has independent- 
ly appointed some ambassadors abroad and 
concluded treaties also independeotl5^ 
Ireland has followed suit The Irish Free 
State has got its treaty with Great Britain 
registered at the office of the League of 
Fations. Some of the Dominions have got 
their mandated territories. As a result of 
the last Imperial Conference it was under- 
stood that if Britain entered upon any war 
without the previous consent of any Domi- 
nion that ^ Dominion had the right not to 
help the ‘mother” country but to remain 
neutral In a recent pronouncement General 
Hertzog has made a declaration in favour of 
such a right. The exercise of such a right 
will make for peace to some extent. There 
is another right of independent states, 
namely, the right to declare war. No Domi- 
nion has yet claimed this right even in theory* 


Paid Vice-CIiancellor for Calcutta 

The Bengal Legislative OouocU has done 
well to reject the demand for a salary for 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Dniver- 
sity. None of our previou.s Vice-Chancellors, 
nor the present one ever asked to be paid 
for their labours. Had the salary been voted, 
it would have been used, though unjustly, to 
vilify Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 


Simon Commission Committee for Bengal 

The Bengal Government has used its 
discretion aright in not moving for the 
appointment of a Committee of the Bengal 
Council to co-operate in a subordinate 
capacity with the Simon Commission. It 
will, BO doubt, go on manoeuvring to secure 
a majority in order to bring forward the 
motion at the proper time. 
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Hitidiis. Eor, m nom of the other ■'officially 
recognised tmiiretsitles, where the talent of 
all Indian communities has scope, has there 
been any' debacle like that at Aligark 

We Sara not, of course, seriously suggest 
that if Maslira talent, ability and integrity 
be not available, Indian non-Muslim talent 
may be given a chance. For most Indian' 
Muslims there are only two alternatives — 
Maslioa management or European management 
The tacit admission of European superiority 
would be bearable ; but the implied admis- 
sion of non-Muslim Indian superiority must 
be unthinkable. 

Long ago, as an example of Aligarh 
methods, we stated, without any subsequent 
contradiction on anybody’s part, that though 
at a certain examination all the candidates 
had failed in mathematics, when the results 
were published they were all found to have 
passed in mathematics as well as in other 
subjects ! One can befool the public for a 
time, but one cannot befool Nemesis for all 
time. 


India’s Payment for the British Army 

A Reuter’s telegram, dated March 27, 
states that India’s capitation payment for 
“Home” eSectiva service is £1,400,000 and 
coatrihutioa for non-effective services 
£1,1 10,000— total £3,510,000. 


Cc-8ducation in Bengal Schools 

A correspondent of the Amrita Baxar 
Pairika draws attention to the fact that in 
his presidential address delivered at the 
conference of college teachers recently held 
at Barisal Principal G. 0. Bose spoke of 
co-edncation in the following terms: — 

, *T know there is a good deal of prejudice 
agamat co-ediieation in the country, but I am 
eonfident with the growth of modern ideas all such 
prejudice will be overcome. There is no more 


healthy corrective against the ^sex-obsession’ than 
intellectual comradeship and participation in the 
innocent delights of common pursuits and social 
pleasures and lor this no other agency could be 
devised than co-education in higher stages.” 

The correspondent adds : — 

In the last Howrah District Teachers’ Con- 
ference also a resolution was moved by Babu 
Mohit Kumar Banerjee, Head Master, Bally Baoga 
Sishu Vidyalaya, recommending that ‘co-education 
be introduced in E. and H. E. Schools where 
local conditions will permit,” and it was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. This if given 
effect to by . the Education Depth will no doubt 
be an advance movement in the field of education. 

I know of two schools where co-education prevails 
satisfactorily and successfully too, but the 
Education Deptfe, ( I mean the Inspectors of 
Schools ) have been constantly discrediting them 
and bitterly opposing the system. When the 
countrymen want such a thing, will the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, issue a circular so 
that co-education may be permitted to be 
introduced in schools or colleges that demand 
it,? . . . . 

Oo-edneation should certainly be permitted 
where the people want it, if for no other 
reason than this, that the number of girls’ 
schools — particularly high schools — is very 
small in Bengal, and the Bengal Government 
has been so ruthlessly and deliberately 
robbed of its resources by the wicked Meston 
Award that there is no likelihood of the 
Bengal Education Department opening of"* 
aiding girls’ schools in sufficient numbers 
in the immediate future. 


The Boycott of British Cloth 

British and other foreign cloth should 
certainly be boycotted. But the boycott can 
be effective, only if the manufacturers and 
suppliers of khaddar and Indian mill yarns 
and cloth will increase their out-turn, be 
honest, and restrain their desire for gain 
within due limits. 

Daring the anti-Partition agitation in 
Bengal, some- Bombay mill-ownm not only 
charged unconscionable prices for their 
goods but passed off Japanese cloth as mad© 
in India. 
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The moral hardening, the moral degenera- 
tion, which Englishmen suffer from the des- 
potic rule which they practise in India, of 
course, manifests itself first in India itself. 
But it does not stop there. These Engiish- 
men return home to England as soon as 
their terms of Indian service expire, and of 
necessity bring with them the lowered moral 
standards and the autocratic, imperialistic 
spirit which have been bred in them. 

This is a moral poison of a very serious 
nature, which is being introduced constantly 
into England with the return both of the 
civil service men and of the military service 
men. And there is no possibility of England 
getting rid of it so long as she holds India 
in forced subjection. 

Many Englishmen themselves recognize 
and deplore this moral injury which their 
country not only suffers now, but has 
suffered ever since its domination of India 
began. 

Macaulay, in his Essay on Lord Clive, 
gives us a graphic picture which makes 
clear the early part of the story. He tells 
us that the life lived by Englishmen in India 
and the enormous _ wealth which they ac- 
quired there, mainly by extortion and 
robbery, filled England with hundreds of 
nabobs,’' men who returned from a few 
years in India, rich and proud, to strut. 
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and parade their ili-gotten riches, to exhibit 
toward their fellows the same domineering 
spirit which they had shown to their snbjects 
and virtttal slaves in the Bast, and to corrupt 
and deprave the English society in which 
they moved. “Many of them,” says Macaulay, 
“had sprung from obscurity; they had ac- 
quired great wealth in India, and returning 
home they exhibited it insolently and spent 
it extravagantly ; they had crowds of menials, 
gold and silver plate, Dresden china, venison 
and Burgundy wine ; but they were still low 


task undertakea by a nitioa of raliuir other 
nations against their wiii, is tha most certain sten- 
upon the road .to national rain. The viras o> 
aatooratie rule in foreign lands infests the bodv 
politic at hone by a gcadail prooess of contempt 
for hamin brotherhood and equal rights, which 
are the basis of all jast law and the only guarantee 
of freedom in free nations.” suatamae 


The nabobs” who come back from India 
now (if we may still call them by that 
significant name) are of a somewhat different 
kind. They are not generally so rich; some 
of them are not of so humble origin, though 
not a few are of an origin quite as humbfe. 
But no one who is acquainted with the 
social England of to-day can deny that 
many, even if not all, bring back from their 
years of looking down” on everybody poss- 
essed of a “dark skin.” and of “domineering” 
over the natives,” essentially the same 
autocratic, undemocratic, sometimes brutal 
and always dangerons spirit which charac- 
terized the earlier nabobs, although it is 
generally shown in less obtrusive and 
vulgar ways now than in the earlier days. 

Let me cite some testimonies from 
Englishmen themselves regarding this matter. 

Dr. Y. H. Rutherford, M. P, after a tour 
of investigation in India in 1926, embodied 
the results of his observations and ex- 
periences in a book in which he says : 

“Our forefathers took India for the purpose of 
raplqiting Its resources, and we hold it fo-dav 

.the same immoral purpose. Our Indian 
Empire has poisoned us with the virus of Im- 
periaiism, has lowered our standard ot moral 
Takes at home and abroad* and fostered in us the 
spmt of arrogance, intolerance, greed and dis- 
honesty, degrading our national life/'* 

Another tptimony In his book, “Gordon 
a. khartoam, Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt 

says i 

11 ^^''1 Impossible to exercise 

Sty at hS”®“‘^ ® 

peneace nas oontemed to me, the fact that the 


* Modern India: Its 
' .Introdflction, 
I>abor>rublishine Co. 


Problems and Thar. 
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y Still another testimony from an eminent 
t Englishman. Mr. J. B, Hobson writes : 

'> ruled dependencies have 

1 oyer served to damige the character of our 

Ei^lish. people, by feeding the haoits of snobbish 
' sabservienca, the admiration of wealth and rank. 

??‘’'^lval3_ of the inequalities of 
‘ ^“^fl*S“ "pobden. writing in 1860 of our Indian 

' ‘I® not just 

. possible that we may become corrupted at home 
' arbitrary political s“maxims in. 

the Eist upon our domestic politics just as Greece- 
demoralized by .their contact with 
P0ssible.it is 

inevitable. .As the despotic portion of our Empire- 
tifa , larger number, trained in 

the tem.per and methods of autocracy as soldiers- 
and civil qSijials in our Crown Colonies, Protec-- 
termed and Indian E npire, reinforced by numbers' 
planters, engineers and overseers, 

^ superior caste 
living an artificial life removed from all the 
healthy restraints of ordinary European society 
have returned to this country, bringi^ back the 
characters, sentiments and ideas imposed by this- 
foreign environment.”* ^ 

_ k^r are the evil social effects of the- 
aristocratic and irresponsible domination of 
India by Great Britain confined to English 
men. The poison extends also to English 
icomen, and often in a magnified form. This., 
fact should not ba overlooked. Indeed, the 
change for the worse which I myself have- 
seen in English women in India— a change 
whioh l knew had taken place as the result 
of their hfe there'— is one of the things which 
first opened my e.yes to the necessarily 
coarsening effect of British rule upon British 
themselves, English writers hare often 
called at tention to the same. 

t If any one would understaud fully how~]m- 

perialism, not only that of Britain in Irfdia but 

who™ iff °l °^® ,P®9Ple by another every- 
where, la all lands and lu the very nature of 
things, injures and degradeslboth ruler.s and ruled 
and the rulers quite as much as the ruled, let him’ 
wad M. Gaston Boissier’s two books, "The Oppo- 
sition Under the Caesars” and “Cicero and ‘His 
Snends, and there see how Rome’s rule of her 

that rule 

was) gradually destroyed the higher ai'd finer 
IK •^® People themselvesf under- 

wwff character and brutalized them, 

vvhile at the same time it operated everywhere 
to destroy .the self-respect, the manliness the 

iateliectual anl mo4l 

worth of the yanous peoples held in subjection. 






HOW EULIKG imiA IFJUEES IKGLAKD 


AraoDg others?, Miss Margaret Nolle 
iSisler Nivedita), an eniioent English •womaB 
■i^bo-ibed many years in India and wrote 
some of the best books on Indian life that 
we possess, frequently mentioned and deplored 
^tbis deteiioration of English women as the 
result of the dominance of their race oTer a 
subject people. She pointed out that how- 
ever kind, courteous and lady-like they are 
when they leave England, and however, per- 
fectly they manifest these high characteristics 
to theii European associates in India, with 
far too few exceptions they soon come to 
treat their servants, and indeed all Indians, 
with a disdain, harshness and often real 
•cruelty that would have shocked them if 
.‘ithey had, seen anything ■ of , the kind in 
, England,.- Living more , secluded lives than 
their husbands and coming less in contact 
ill large ways with the Indian people, their 
prejodices against them are often even 
stronger than those of their husbands, and 
their treatment of them more unreasonable 
■•and heartless. 

Has Great Britain reason to be proud of 
a system of foreign rule the influence of 
which is thus to harden so many of its 
women ? And when these English women 
in India at the end of their ^‘banishment” 

This coarsening influence of iiile 

-applies not only to English women, but to others-— 
to all indeed who arrogate to thfin selves the 
■'‘superiority” of being '‘white/’ A striking illus- 
tration which comes to my mind is that of an 
American woman, the wife of an English banker 
in one of the large Indian cities, in whose elegant 
home I was a guest for some days. We had been 
acquainted in America, and I had held her in the 
highest esteem as one of the most cultured and 
refined ladies within my acquaintance. Her hus- 
band was the son of an English clergyman and 
was generally looked upon as a gentleman of 
the finest type. But as I witnessed the treatment 
extended by both of them to their servants of 
whom they had some fifteen or twenty, I was 
-amazed ; it was quite as unsympathetic, harsh 
and abusive as w^as ever seen among the Georgia 
and Louisiana planters in the old days of Ameri- 
can slavery. And seme of these servants ^vere 
persons of intelligence and real refinement. I 
could hardly believe it possible that the weman 
whom I found treating her Indian servants in 
such a manner (and her treatment of other Indians, 
not her servants, was not much different) i,vas the 
same lady who was entertaining me with such 
courtesy and whose life in America bad always 
been marked by such refinement and such kind- 
ness to everybody. 

There is something of this race prejudice and 
consequent unjust treatment of the Indian people 
seen among the missionaries ; but not much. I 
.noticed it clearly in only a few cases. 


return to live once more in England, they 
bring with them of necessity the virus that 
has gotten into their blood. They can never 
again be quite what they were before. They are 
always thereafter more domineering in their 
nature, less kindly, less sympathetic with 
any class except the aristocracy, less interest- 
ed in the welfare of the people, than they 
would have been if they had not for yeai^ 
breathed the poison air of autocratic and 
irresponsible rule in India. 

So much for the moral and social injuries 
which ruling India against her will brings to 
the English people as ^ mdividuals. Let 
us now consider the poUUcal injuries which 
come to the British 7iatio7i, and see whether 
these are any less serious. 

The recruitment in England of large 
numbers of men for civil and military service 
in India, with the high salaries and large 
pensions connected with the same, results 
in filling England with thousands of men 
who after the short period of twenty-four 
years in India return ‘""home” to spend the 
last half of their lives in comfort and ease, 
often in wealth and luxury, supported by 
the poverty-stricken Icdian people. What do 
these men, thus living in England upon the 
money which they have saved from their 
high salaries in India, — and upon their fat 
pensions paid by India, what do these men 
do during these years of freedom and 
leisure at home, practically one-third or one- 
half of their lives ? Do they devote their 
time, strength and mooey to advancing the 
interests of the Indian people from whom 
they are getting their living, and to whom 
they owe so much ? That is, are they 
giving their influence in every way possible 
to create a public sentiment in England 
in favour of reforms in India, in favour of 
giving to India more and better education, 
better sanitation, better medical service^ 
lighter taxes, more freedom, such treatment 
as will advance her toward the place she 
ought to occupy among the great nations of 
the world ? 

A few of them are ; a few corpe home 
from India to spend their years as real 
friends of the Indian people and to do for 
them all they can. But the number of such 
is sadly small The very large majority, 
poisoned and morally hardened fay the im- 
perialistic spirit, the autocratic and domineer- 
ing , spirit, the race .and class pride and 
arrogance which ruling a people without 
their '.consent inevitably breeds, settle down 
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iB ,EBgkod to raaaifest esseBtiaJly fche same 
spint stillj therefore to be pojidca! 

eoeiBies of Iiidia, aod at the same time 
iwBai; IS serioos for Eoglaiid) to be 

poiirieal oppoaects of progress and reforms 
M Baglanclf 

Ilisforiaas ^ of the period of CUw and 
M airen Hastfogs and the generation imme- 
diately followiog, fell ns that when the 
el'll coiic|oerors, riiiers md adrenturers 
or that time retarued froai India with their 
enoimons ^ wealth, obtained by every kind 
01 oiyression and iojostice, one ' of their 
ia?onte ways of spending iheir ili-gotten 
neaes was that of buying up "'rotten bo- 
roygiis ainj fh^g secaring seats ia Pariia- 
Ihis ^ was a stream of poison v^hicii 
began pouring itself into the legislation of 

' ftff soon discO'Vered 

loat these nabobs,'^ oorropted and morally 
hardened by their years of tyranny and 
extortion in India, could be counted on 
almost to a man to exert their influence in 
ranmment on the side of extreme conser- 
vatism and reaction, and against all measures 
iooKing toward enlightenment, reform and 
progress. 

During ihe last more than one hundred 
years, practically every reform and ever^^ 
progressive political, industrial or educational 
measure introduced into Parliament has had 
0 calculate on the almost solid opposition 


t The banefui influence -which British rule in 
India exerts upon the political life of England is 
In^^^ ooni merited upon in 
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ae of the men returned from serrice in India 
lai jSfo matter how broad-minded, liberal, pro- 
ae gressive or freedom-loving they were when 
38 they went out, they came back, with very 
IS Tew_ exceptions, conservative, backward- 

looking, narrowed and hardened, imperialistic 
d and militaristic in spirit, in sympathy with 
3- the privileged classes, in sympathy with 
e conquest abroad and autocracy at home 
s giving their influence for an ever biwer 
r army and navy, and, throughout their ifves 
a active opponents not only of ail legislation 
P tavorable to the progress and freedom of 
1 India, but equally opponents of all move- 
ments to advance the interests, whether 
- political, social, educational or industrial 
1 of the people of England. * 
f _ To be specific. The various immensely 
. important legislative movements which have 
arisen in England, particularly since the 
early thirties of last century,-— to extend' 
the franchise, first to men and later to 
women j to do away with political corrup- 
tion, in many long-existing forms ; to reform* 
the barbarous criminal laws ; to create 
jaster taxation ; to improve agriculture : to 
protect women and children in factories 
and elsewhere ; to protect minors ; to. 
advance popular education ; to create better 
conditions for labor, and so os,— these pro.- 
pessive movements, as has been said,, have- 
had to face the pretty nearly solid opposition. 
T*j' pensioners— the men who in. 
India became autocrats ; and who came home 
bringing with them of course, their autocratic 
ideas, impulses and habits. This poisoning 
influence of India on British legislation has. 
continued right on down to ihe present time_ 
Ihus to-day, the Liberal party in England" 
and the Labor p%rty, and every party, under 
whatever name, that aims to promote progress 
and improve the condition of the masses of 
the people as distinguished from the privi- 
leged classes, has to fight the poison intluence 
of India. 

And what else can any reasonable man 
6xp0ct . Can the i6opard ciiaugo his 

* England’s experience with India is simnlv 
W *Jie world’s long his^ 
k J Lincoln’s declaration ; “This 

is a world of compensations ; and he who woifll 
be no slave must have no slave. Those who denv 
freedom to others deserve it not themselves and 
God cannot long retain it.” ’ ^ 

‘-T H Feat Frenchman, Lamennais in his 

iSi'S 
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spots, or the Ethiopian his skin ?” If a 
man with a slave-drirer ps^’^chology comes 
from India to England, does the change' of 
place change his psychoIog> ? Men whose 
business in India fias been oppression, why 
should they favor liberty in Boglsnd ? , Men 
who have opposed giving education to ihe 
people of India, why shoaid they not oppose 
giving any more than the very minimum of 
education to English *‘commoo people 
Men who, with all power in their hands, 
have done practically nothing to elevate 
labor ill India, why should they be expected 
to be interested in movements to elevate 
labor in Eoglaiici ? Men who have, spent all 
their, years in India' trampling on the rights- 
of the people there, why should they be 
expected to care much for the rights of the 
people at home ? 

It was the autocratic and imperialistic 
Boglishraea who were living in England on 
fat pensions paid by the poverty-stricken 
people of India, who were largely the leaders 
in keeping Ireland so long in bondage. 

"What was it that overthrew the Ramsay 
MacDonald Labor Party in England io. 1924, 
and at the same time struck such a blow 
to the Liberal Party ? Primarily it was 
India. Ail the erstwhile Indian officials 
living as nabobs in England, all the n^ili- 
tarists and imperialists whose main reason 
for existence was to bold on to India, and 
all India bondholders, Lancashire cotton- 
manufacturers and men who had financial 
interests in India, all these were afraid that 
the Labor Party, or even the Liberal Party, 
might give the Indian people too much free- 
dom, and thus hurt some British pocket-books. 
So they turned "MacDonald and his following 
out, gave the Liberal Party a stinging blow, 
and set up an ultra conservative Bourbon 
Government which would be sure to keep a 
firm grip on India (together with Egypt, 
Jlesopotamia, and the rest of the dependen- 
cies and mandates), and which at the same 
time would hold down at home all the too 
liberty-laving men and women, whether in 
the Labor Party or elsewhere. 

It is noticeable that in the long struggle 
of the wmmen of England to obtain the 
franchise, three of the men most prominent 
In opposing the movement, were Carlson, 
Cromer md Milner; all of them were 
schooled in the ruling of foreign peoples 
without their consent As a matter of 
course men accustomed to tyrannizing over 
the people of India and Egypt would not be 


' likely 'to see any good reason why English 
women should not always continue to be*, 
tyrannized over by British law ■ and ■ custom. 

■ As- is'' well-known, India is ^ the ^ greatest^ 
of all the bulwarks of the British House of 
Lords. ' Except for India that anachronism,, 
that survival from an undemocratic and 
tyranoicai past, that expensive remnant ^of 
Eeudalism, that perpetual foe to British 
freedom and progress, would long ago have 
been swept away. But so long as Great- 
Britain holds India, the House of Lords 
will remain, and remain essentially unaitepd. 
The reasons are two. First, because it is a 
tradition which seemingly cannot be broken, 
■that all men who win distinction in India must 
. be xaised to the peerage (if they do not already 
possess that distinction) ; and second, because- 
the inevitable effect of ruling a people 
without their consent is to create an aristo- 
cratic, imperialistic spirit, the necessary 
result of which is a ruling body based not 
upon the choice of the people, but upon 
privilege, upon birth, upon wealth, upon 
considerations wholly autocratic and feudal 
But not only is India a chief bulwark 
of the House of Lords, it is also the strong- 
est bulwark of British aristocracy, of the 
whole semi-feudaiistic system which divides 
the nation into two classes — one, the people, 
unprivileged, who pay their own way in the 
world, living by their own exertions, often 
unemployed, and too many of them io 
poverty ; and the other, an aristocracy, pri- 
vileged, living in luxury, and often io idle* 
ness, possessing titles which they did not 
earn, and many of them holding as their 
private preserves large and valuable areas 
of land inherited from feudal or semi-feudal 
times, which of right belong to the nation, 
and which ought in some way or other to be 
in the possession of the people, to give 
them employment and better home, ao.d to 
help feed the nation. 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States expressly decreed that this 
country shall never have a hereditiiry and 
■privileged' aristocracy. No provision of that, 
Coostitation has more thoroughly proved its 
wisdom. 

No other country is burdened with so 
■extensive and expensive m aristocratic class, 
.'privileg'ed' class, or '^caste,” largely hereditary, 
made up ' of ‘‘sirs” (‘‘knights”), “baroaV^ 
‘‘earls,” “marquises,” “lords,” “dukes,” 
“princes” and the rest, as is Bciglanci. Will 
she ever get rid of it ? Never, until she, 
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ceases seading thousands and thousands' of 
'her sons to India, to spend half their lives 
as an aristocratic, privileged, all-poweifiil 
'foreign' caste, to domineer over a fifth of 
the bnraan race, and thus fill their whole 
nature with the very worst spirit of privi- 
lege, of aristocracy, of autocracy, of caste, 
•and cf course to bring back the same to 
England when they return. 

Lloyd George, In an address delivered at 
Shrewsbury on January 30, 1926, pointed 
out the terrible evils whicii England has long 
been suffering, from the fact that the land of 
the country is so largely in the possession of 
the aristocracy who use it primarily for sel- 
fish ends, — for private parks, hunting pre- 
serves and the like, and only in a very 
limited e>:teBt to produce food for the nation 
or in any way to benefit the people. He 
declared that this condition of things is 
actually growing worse ; that there are fewer 
owners of land and more tenant farmers now 
than there were half a century ago ; that 
there is no hope for real prosperity in 
England until a very much larger proportion 
of the soil is owned by the agricultural 
laborers and is used to produce food for the 
people. He asserted that with a proper 
distiibutioa and employment of the land, the 
home production of food in Great Britain 
might easily be increased to the enormous 
extent and value of £250,000,000 ($750,000, 
000) each year. 

Of course, British rule in India is not 
wholly to blame for this situation. But it is 
a prime factor in creating it because as 
already said, it is the most powerful single, 
’bulwark of the whole British aristocratic 
system, a system which in its very natuie 
keeps the land so largely in the hands of 
the few, and therefore cripples agriculture, 
drives to the cities millions of men who ought 
to be tilling the soil, and forces on the 
nation the expense and peril of bringing the 
larger part of its food from over-seas ; when 
the nation might and should produce at home 
each year this seven hundred fifty million 
dollars worth, and thus add an important sum 
to the public revenue, save the cost of the 
navy required to guard the food that comes 
from abroad, give prosperity to British agri- 
culture, and, what Is sorely needed, 
furnish permanent employment to ' several 
‘millions of the British people. 

Another way in which India has been 
"bitterly injuring Great Britain for more than 
century and a half is by robbing her of 


so many of her young men, who were sorely 
needed at home. No other so great and, 
irreparable loss ever comes to any country 
as that of its manhood, especially its young 
manhood. This is why war is so terrible, to 
victors as well as to vanquished. 

From the first, Britain has sent to India a 
never-ceasing stream of her sons, of two 
classes, one, as soldiers, to conquer the land 
and forcibly hold it in subjection, the other, 
as civilians, to administer its government. 
Let 113 first consider the soldm^s. 

For nearly all of Britain’s first hundred 
years in India there were, wars, wars, wars, 
of conquest, most of them bloody, some of 
them very bloody. Then came the sanguinary 
“Sepoy War,” or “Mutiny,” which India likes 
best to call “The War for Indian Indepen- 
dence.” After that there were no more wars 
in India, but many on her borders, generally 
to extend her area, and many in distant 
countries, of Asia, Africa and even Europe, 
fought against nations that were supposed to 
covet India, or to keep Britain’s passage clear 
and safe to India, or on account of inter- 
national complications growing out of 
Britain’s possession of India. Englishmen 
to-day little realize how numerous and 
serious these wars have been, and therefore^ 
what a vast amount of blood was shed and 
what an enormous number of British young 
lives w^ere sacrificed. 

Mr. James Macdona], editor of the Toronto 
Globe, in an address in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 21, 1912, drew the following 
picture : 

‘Every part of the United liingdom tells the 
same story, From every parish the cohoicest sons, 
generation after generation, went out to wars (a 
large proportion of them fought in India or on 
account of India). Sons of the palace and sons of 
the manse, sons of the castle and sons of the 
cottage ; out they went, the best the nation bred, 
and only the shattered remnants came back. Every 
village has its monument. In every great 
cathedral and in every parish church you may 
read in marble and brass the teli-taie lists of 
officers and men. Worse it was than the Egyptian 
sacrifice of the first-born, for war is no respecter 
of persons. What wonder that Britain’s city slums 
are filled with human dregs, and that throughout 
her villages disease brought from the barracks and 
camp life of India leaves behind it the white- 
faced, the hopeless, the unfit. 

The toll taken from Ireland, Wales, and Scotland 
has not been less wasting than from England. 
Every valley, every moor, every hamlet, every 
mountain glen they all> have sent their best, and 
, their best have never come back— The tragedy of 
the Celts is in the sentence : Forever they went 
out to battle, and forever they fell.’ The Grants 
: stained the maifole palaces of India vermillion 





’With their blood ; few of their elan are left in understands (else a shock of surprise an* 
‘their ain dear glen.’ „ • n , x, l horror would run through the land, an* 

but that those heroes in their youth and prime would cry out as they have never done 

have kft no breed behind. The heroic sires died against the whole evil India businessA is 

•with heroic sons unbred in their lives. It is the the iatroduotion into England and the wide 

di,se«iB.Uon .mone tie people, of vepered 

chance at life^ — had they taken the places left diseases, caused by the return from Ind.a. 

empty by the fall of their sires, the loss had not of infected British soldiers. 

been so fearful, so far beyond repair. India is a subject country 

Such is a part, only a part, of the terri- held by the power of the sword, makes it 

ble price Britain has paid, and is paying necessary to keep a large army there. The 

still v/ith no surcease —for what ? For her young men composing that army, living m 
crime (yes, crime) of conquering a great unnatural life, in a foreign land, far removed 
civilized people that had done her no wrong, from the moral restraints of home, are 
robbing them of their freedom and nation- subject to severe temptations to which it is 

hood and ruling and exploiting them. Think easy to yield, with the result that large 

of it I Actually hundreds of thousands of numbers become seriously infected with- 

lives of British young men lost ! Actually sexual diseases, which, of course, they bring 

hundreds of thousands of graves over every back with them when they return home to 
one of which the line of Gray’s “Elegy” England, and there spread them abroad. As 
might well have been placed : already said, only a very few Englishmen 

“Some mute inglorious Milton here may understand h<)w serious fbis condition of 

things IS ; and, of those who do, fewer still 
^ . TTT iLi. * have the courage to let it be known, and 

_ Yes, or some mute inglorious Y^att, or protest against a foreign policy of the 
Stephenson, or Harvey, or Lister, or Euskin, government which requires such a sacrifice 
Jo^iua Reynolds, or Wesley, Qf country’s young men and of the- 
or Wilberforce, or Robert Burns, or ISewton nation’s health, 

or Darwin, or even Shakespeare ! who " -nr -r i i x. • ^ » 

I Mr. John M. Robertson is one who knows 

Has Britain received from her “slave : 

India” any adequate return for the loss of ‘India as we govern it, is not only poisoning 
all these young lives ?"' the higher Englishman, and through him poisoning 

Bat we have not done yet with the voung Fngland, but it is also poisoning the lower 
ir. A ^ ^ Englishman, Toiumy,' the soldier, ^and through 

men whom she sends* to India as soldiers, poisoning England no less. The British soldiers 
There is more to be said. A part oi the who serve in India are recruited from our best 
heavy price which England pays for her Eaglish yeomanry. But no Eogiishman can eon- 
Indian Empire,— a part which the world 

live m India, Without being deeply pained. Natur- 
knows little os nothm^ abjiii, and ally they are good, jolly fellows who if they had, 

England herself only very imperfectly remained at home as husbands and parents would 

have been able to retain the fine qualities which 
~ “ ixeaven had bestowed upon them* Bat in India 

* Eminent writers have shown that it -was they are confined in barracks like so many bulL 
BntaiQ\s possession of India that really sow^ed the dogs, and fed and nourished upon meat and rum 
,seed of the Great War of 1914-18. That is to say, which brutalizes all their higher sentiments, 
it was .Britain’s Indian Empire that aroused Ponder for a moment the depraved condition of 
Germany’s jealousy and inflamed her with an those wretched men. Not a few of them would 
ambition to obtain for herself an equal ‘"place in brutally murder innocent Indians, were they to 
the sun.” Oat of this grew her determination to fail to supply them with wine and women. Many 
build her Berlin to Bagdad railway, her creation of them, on returning home, are poisoning the 
of a great navy and great army, and finally, as an lower classes in Englaadby the loathsome diseases 
inevitable result—the collision, the great conflict which they have contracted, diseases whereby not 
Thus to the price which Biitain has really paid only do they ruin themselves physically and . 
for her possession of India must be added the 807, morally, but also their own innocent countrymen 
451 men of the Briiish Empire killed in the Great and country women at home. Englishmen in 
War, the 64,907 missing and never found, the Eugland, as a rule, know nothing of the way in 
2,059,134 wounded ; besides all the war wddows which tens of thousands of their fellow-country- 
and orphans, and the enormous national debt and men, —fine specimens of humanity,— are enlisted 
crushing taxation from which she cannot recover as soldiers, deported to India, converted into 
in a- generation, if ever. something like brutes,— later to return to England . 
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,QQ?“°^ ®fioekiag situation in 1894 

1890 and 1896 : and so far as can be 
learned there has been no essential change 
MDCe. Ihus we see that the army whifh 

lA Jndia^trLw'^V* necessary to maintain 
in India to hold the country in suHfPction 

IS one of the greatest of perils to “ 
people of England. In the laSguage of o^e 
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mtfa its enormous prevalence of venereal 
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for a momemt forget that this too is a part 
of the terrible price which Britain pays for 
lodia ; a pare of the deep and irren-irnWo 
lajiiry-injupr of many kinds and in many 
forms— which comes to her as the inevitable 
result of her crime of robbing a great 
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Let us turn now from soldiers to civilians 
The men whom Britain sends to India to" 
c^ry on the civil government there, of course 
are generally educated, and for the S 

Ifsfnt" KT/'r the'sddTers X 
are Sv.nt to hold the country in subieetion 

As has been said, these civilians a?e °i 
peeted to remain there twenty-four years 
minus four years allowed for furloughs 
Thus they spend away from homr ?n a 

should not be the 
b!if generally a little more than 

adult lives. This means that 
Bn am herself (Britain at home Te Sa 

Britain) is robbed of their lives and their 

service to that extent. This privaS- th s 
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nr-acy ' ’ Britisfa natiou has no more 
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a realization of bow very serious it is. It has 
meant in the past, and it means tc-dav 
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nmn about $50,000,000 in Itbe last ;twp years,, 
•witb ,aii annual outlay of something like $600, 
000,000* It is one of the ironies of 
I the situation that in a country of fertile soil 
and plentiful labor, where grain-growing was 
once the premier industry, tp-day people ure 
the most vulnerable to starvation of any consider- 
able people in the world,’* 

Tara to British man iifactiires, ' 'Says a 
writer la the Mna Tori Times of August' 8, 
1926 : 

“'Men BOW living can easily reiiiembar when 
Great Baitain was tlie^ premier ^sted-produoing 
country i,n the world. Yow America, France and 
Germany are well on the .lead, with the output m 
the United States five or siy times that of Britain. 

When it comes to competition, the British are 
falling farther and farther behind America in 
applying to manufacturing the ^principles of 
scientifie mass, production, The British have been 
slow to adopt labor-saving appliances in the 
mining of coal and in the weaving of cloth. Not 
less than two-thirds of American looms are 
automatic, as compared with 10 per cent, in the 
■British Isles.’b 

; What does all this mean ? Why is it 
that in so many ways Great Britain has thus 
fallen behind other nations, when she ought 
to be at the front ? 

Her soil is rich ; her climate is good ; 
she has abundance of coal and iron, which 
are the most important natural elements in 
modern industry ; her situation is one of the 
best in the world for commerce and trade ; 
her people are descendants of a hardy 
ancestry, and ought to*day to possess vigor 
and energy second to none. 

One other element of distinct advantage 
should be noticed. For two centuries after 
the Eeformation, the population of England 
as a whole was recruited and greatly in- 
vigorated by the immigration of Protestant 
refugees from Continental European countries 
where religious persecution had made life 
unbearable. Large numbers of French 
Huguenots, Germans and others, generation 
after generation, found refuge in England, 
and brought with them an enormous accession 
of intelligence, economic power and industrial 
efficiency. Among these independent thinkers 
were the most skilled artizans of the 
Continent, who introduced into England 
trades and arts previously unknown there. 

: It may even be said that they laid the 
foundation of the country’s at least temporary 
industrial greatness. Bor a considerable 
'time' she was distinctly the" industrial leader '■ 
of’Suropa Why her decline ? 'Why 'is. she 
not ^ leading ' Europe' 'to-day^ not only_ "’in ' 
industries but in education, in science,, M 
freedom, to every kind of' progress'?,'-' ’v-; ■ ■' 


Doubtless the explanation is not simple. 
There are more elements than one entering 
into it. 

' But can any intelligent and unprejudiced 
Englishman doubt, and especially can any 
intelligent student of the situation looking 
on from the outside doubt for a moment, 
that it is* essentially and centrally what has 
been intimated and urged above ? It is 
Britain’s wars and conquests ; it is her 
aristocracy : above all, it is India, 

It is widely believed by Englishmen that 
the possession of India has greatly increased 
England’s wealth. Even if this were true, 
would it compensate for the moral loss which 
England has suffered in so many ways from 
that possession ? 

But has it increased her wealth ? And if 
so, has it to anything like the extent sup- 
posed ? And has such wealth as has come 
into the hands of a few, reached the real 
people of England ? Has it been a benefit to 
anybody in England, except the very small 
minority the money-lords who have used it 
to increase their own riches and power ; the 
great manufacturers, who have used it to build 
great factories, in so many of which men, 
women and children have toiled cruelly long 
hours on cruelly low wages ; the aristocratic 
class who have employed it to enlarge their 
parks and hunting preserves, to build fine 
mansions and to increase their personal 
luxury ; the militarists and imperialists who 
have used it in propaganda to get larger 
armies and especially bigger and ever bigger 
navies, which the people have hto to pay 
for, and which have led the country into 
ever more and more wars ? How much of 
it has gone for education or for anything 
calculated to lift up or in any way benefii: 
the masses of the English people ? 

Said Richard Oobden in the House of 
Commons : 

“I do not think, for the interest of the English 
people, any more than for the interest of the 
Indian people, that we should continue to govern 
India—I see no benefit which can arise to the 
mass of the people of England from connection 
with India, except that which may arise from 
honest trade.” 

This statement of Oobden’s is as true now 
as when it was uttered, seventy years ago ; 
and British rule in India is maintained now, 
as it was then, not because it profits the 
English people as a whole, but because it 
profits those British classes and interest 
which eter j seek to dominate and use the 
English people. 
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It is the unqualified verdict of history 
that the vast treasures which Spain obtained 
from her conquest and plunder of Meicico 
and Peru, brought no permanent benefit either 
to the Spanish people, or to the nation as a 
nation. On the contrary, it corrupted her 
whole national life and hastened her decay. 
Moreover, the w^ealth itself was soon gone 
because it had not been used for the enlight- 
enment, elevation and betterment of the 
people. 

The iniquitous slave trade which was 
carried on so long under the British flag, 
did not benefit the British people, but only 
certain British ship-owners and capitalists, 
biavery, which so long disgraced the South- 
ern States of the American Union, did not 
benefit the people as a whole, or those 
btates as states. It enriched only a small 
class. The country and the people generally 
were injured. The Northern States, where 
slavery, far surpassed the 
bouth in education and in everything per- 
taining^ to the general welfare, and it is 
only ot late years, since the curse of slavery 
has been removed, that the Southern States 
are oegmning really to prosper. 

Dumig the fifty years preceding the 
•fu Germany without any India and 

without colonies worth mentioning, increased 
m trade, commerce, and wealth much more 
than did Great Britain, The same was true 
ol several of the snialler nations of Europe 
that had no colonies and no India. These 
facts snow that colonies and dependencies 
are not necessary in order to secure trade- 
trade of the most profitable kinds, trade to the 
luliest degree. 

One reason why the industrial prosperity 
or a nation does not require the owning of 
colonies^ and dependencies, is the fact that 
tne aroiies and navies and police and vast 
imperialist machinery which such ownership 
mvoives, more than consume the profits. It 
has been proved a hundred times over that 
the motto, Trade follows the flag’’ is not ' 

necessarily true at all. What trade follows is ^ 
mendsnip, Intelligence, enterprise, absolutely ' 
honest and fair dealing. A large part of 1 
the best trade of every nation is with s 

peoples not under its flag. This is true of J 
America. It is true of every nation of r 
oontmental Europe, it is true of Great ^ 

Britain herself. The United States did not 
require to possess’’ the Philippines in order 
to reap most profit from their trade. Since 
she conqiaered them they have been an 


r actual expense to her. What she needed, to 
i promote her trade, was the friendship of the 
) Filipino people. ^ Great Britain covets the 
r rich trade of China. What she must have 
I in order to secure it is the friendship and 
’ thorough confidence of the Chinese people, — ■ 

. these, and not British gun-boats on their 
^ rivep, British ^ battleships in their harbors, 
British police in their cities, tyrannical ex- 
I territoriality, unjust customs exactions, and 
concession obtained by force. Friendship, 
enterprise, absolutely fair and just dealing 
will bring to Britain and ei^ery other com- 
mercial nation far more and better trade 
with every part of the world than all their 
armies and navies can possibly extort 

This is the lesson that Great Britain 
needs to learn concerning China, and still 
more concerning India. 

Many Englishmen claim that Britain by 
her possession of India has gained protection 
and safety, because she has been able to 
draw upon the Indian people for recruits for 
her armies. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than this claim. From the very first day 
of Britain’s possession of India, India has 
been Britain’s danger point, her weakness, 
her peril, — the part of her empire most liable 
to flame into revolution ; the part most 
coveted by other nations and therefore which 
has^ had to be most constantly protected 
against other nations ; the part of her 
empire^ to guard which she has had to 
maintain an army much larger and more 
expensive than otherwise she would have 
needed, and a navy several times as great 
and several times as costly as otherwise she 
would have required. This shows how very 
great a danger and how very great an 
expense the possession of India has been, 
and all the while is, to Great Britain. 

Many Englislimen justify their domination 
of India on^ the ground that it gives their 
nation prestige. Yes ! unquestionably it 
does, of the kind that comes from conquering 
nations and ruling them without their con- 
sent ; prptige based upon brute military 
power— Devil prestige”! Does Britain want 
such? If so, her religious teachers, if she 
has any who really believe in justice and 
moral law and God, may well sound in her 
ears the solemn lines of her Kipling : 

^Far-called, our navies melt away ; 

Ga dune and headland sinks the ‘fire ; 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre 1” 
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And ■ also the following lines, ' not^ less 
applicable to her case; 

‘‘The Tiiliis of dynasties passed away 
In eloquent silence lie ; 

And the despot’s fate is the same to-day 
That it was in (lie days i^one by. ' 

Against all wrong and injustice done 
A,]rigid,,aeeoniat is set, 

For the God who reigned In Babylon 
1:3 the God who is reigning yet” 

One further very important thought, in 
conclosion. 

If Great Britain can spare her best young' 
men from the great task of building up her 
important interests at home, and can afford 
to send them away to a foreign land, why 
does she send them to India, a Ml land, a 
crowded land, where they are not wanted, 
w^here they bare no right to be, w^here their 
task is that of perpetuating human bondage ? 
Instead, why does she not send them to her 
own dominions, Canada, Australia, and the 
rest, where they have a right to be, where 
they are wanted, — her own splendid lands of 
vast, unpopulated spaces, rich in every kind 
of material wealth, — lands which have long 
been calling them, calling them, to come, and 
build up new homes, new communities, new 
cities, new states, new civilizations, 
for the enlargement of the bounds of 
human freedom, for the strengthening and 
glory of Britain, and for the benefit of the 
world ? 

Canada and Australia are vast areas, 
almost continental in extent, possessing 
unlimited material resources, one containing 
only about nine millions of inhabitants 
and the other less than six millions, yet 
each capable of sustaining in comfort and 
prosperity a population of fifty, or seventy- 
five, or a hundred millions. Both countries 
have begged incessantly for population, and 
none would have been so welcome or so 
valuable as immigrants from the home land. 
Both have sorely needed capital, and have 
been MI of opportunities for its investment 
where it would not only have brought ample 
pturns but also would have served the 
immensely important purpose of developing 
free countries and building up strong 
nations. 

Here, in creating in these lands great 
and rich civilizations— other and greater Eng- 
lands— was a career for Great Britain worthy 
of her best sons, worthy of her most ardent 
'.and '■ sustained . energies and ■ of her highest 
Why has she' turned’ aside from,- 
neglected, rejected, mek glorious and 'unprace- . 


dented opportunities to serve both herself and 
the world, and instead, has thrust herself, 
forced herself, into a land, fully populated, 
where her sons have had to spend their 
years in the un-British task of ruling men 
against their will and gaining wealth and 
power by injustice and tyranny? 

Looking at the matter from any side, 
considering the case on any ground even the 
lowest, has India been an advantage to 
Great Britain ? Has ..Britain-.: ;'heen/;: wise; 
pursuing her career . ^ of ■ conquest, , oppression, 
exploitation and robbery (in ' the later years 
legal robbery) in ..India, and' .at the,,samt;''time^^ 
negleoting her dominions, her free colonies? 

General Gordon, who had an intimate 
knowledge ■ of both Bogland and India, wrote 
in his Journal (1st Ed., p, 133): 

''“India to me is not an advantage. It accus- ^ 
toms our men to a style of life not fit for 
England. It deteriorates our women. If our 
energy expended there were expended elsewhere, 
it would p'odue& ten^fold, India sways our policy 
not to our advantage but io our de>irimmtP 

Many other British men express in 
private conversation, and not uofrequently 
make bold to say in print, the same wmrd as 
that of ’General Gordon. In the Glasgoiv 
Herald, I find a letter written by a Glasgow 
gentleman, saying: 

“Let ns suppose, for the sake of argumenfi.that 
British rule in India has proved to be a benefit 
to the Indian people --which to say the least is 
very questionable, does it follow that Britain 
should continue to rule India? Assuredly not, 
since there is strong reason to believe that the 
British talent, energy and capital which have been 
absorbed in that far away land where we can 
stay only by forcing ourselves upon an unwilling 
people, would have been very much more produc- 
tive of solid benefit to ourselves and to the world 
if this talent, energy and capital had been used 
to develop the resources of the British Islands, 
and of those parts of the world where we are 
wanted, where we have a right to be, and where 
people of British birth and descent can settle as 
permanent colonists and build up great new 
British dominions.” 

The present writer has lived some years 
in different cities of Canada, and he knows 
how many Canadian people feel that the 
‘mother country” has been anything but wise 
or just in devoting so much of her thought, 
attention and capital, and ' sending out so 
many of her best men, to India, to the neg- 
lect of her own important dominions—Oanada, 
Australia, and the rest. Many Canadians 
believe that several millions of emigrants, in- 
telligent, vigorous, enterprising people, who 
have come from the British Islands within 
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the last half or three-quarters of a century 
to the United States, and who are exactly 
Ihe kind of men and women that the British 
dominions needed to develop their new civi- 
lization, would have come to these British 
lands instead of to the United States' if the 
mother country had shown half the interest 
in helping and developing these lands that 
■she has shown in ruling aod exploiting a 
■country that did not belong to her, and that 
brought her no strength and no real good. 

To cite a sample Canadian utterance. lo 
the London Times of Sunday, June 6, 1926, 
appears a quotation from a prominent 
Toronto editor, addressed to Great Britain, 
declaring that British neglect is being taken 
■advantage of by the United States to draw 
Canada more and more under her influence. 
He says : ■ 

‘ We Canadians do not want to be tied up with 
these people south of us : but what are -we to do ? 
You British care nothing about Canada. Two 
Tier cent, of the capital invested in the Dominion 
is British ; more than seventy per cent is United 
■States capital. Even when your big people — 
proiiiinent authois and the like come across 
the water, they choose the States, and seldom 
coii}„e to the .. border even tO' shake hands. Who 
are we V Cod’s lost sheep.” 

The people of Australia even more than 
the people of Canada feel the unwisdom and 
folly of Great Britain, and her injustice to 
her own children, in paying so little attention 
..to .them, and especially in devoti.ng. such an ■ 
enormous amount of her capital and her man- 


power aod brain-power 


Itogelher 


questionabie enterprise of maintaining her 
“Indian Empire,” when all this capital, man- 
power and brain-power are urgently needed 
in the great Australian Continent to develop 
there a rich and powerful daughter nation of 
infinitely more value to Britain than any 
slave empire held in allegiance by bayonets 
can ever be. 

Says an American Quaker, who has lived 
both in Canada and in India: 


'‘'Why does not England send her sons to 
Canada, instead of to India ? Under Canadian 
conditions the best that Is in them would, be . 
' 'brought out. Pioneer life, the conquest of natural 
forces, the building up of free institutions , in a 
■ free land 'make manly, strong, honorable and noble 
men. But under such conditions as exist in India 
the worst that in men is developed. The domina- 
tion of a subject people destroys manhood, and 
degrades the character of all who have part in 
it In Canada I have always been proud of 
Britain, In India I have always been ashamed of 
her. Why does she not have the wisdom to give 
up her slave empire, washing the stain of it from 
her hands, and put all her energies into building 
up her splendid Free Gommonwaaliks, Canada, 
Atisiralia and ihe others ?” 

In the story of Jesus we read: 

“And the devil taketh him unto an exceeding 
high moimtain and slioweth Mm all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them ; and he said 
unto him, Ail these will I give thee if thou wdil 
fall down and worship me. Then said Jesus unto 
him, Get thee hence, Satan-” 

When Great Britain 'was taken up into a 
high mountain and shown the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them ; and when 
the devil said unto her, All these will I give 
you if you wii! fall down and worship me, 
what answer did she make ? AYas it that of 
Jesus ? Or was it the opposite — Give me the 
kingdoms ; above all, give me India ; and I 
will fall down and worship thee? 

As surely as day follows night, a future 
age, wiser than ours, will come, which will 
see and declare that Britain in conquering 
and maintaining her “Indian Empire,” like 
Jacob of old ''sold he?' hirihrigkr (and a 
splendid brithright it was) “/br a mess of 
pottage''— fora cup of poison fo?' herself 
and for half ihe world, 

[This article, specially contributed to The 
Modern Bevietv, will form a chapter of the 
author’s forthcoming work, ''India's Case for 
Freedo? 72 ,"] 


HAMKEISHNA PAEAMHANSA 

Bi nagbndeakath ocpta 


men that are called great the greatest men, who lift up the drooping hearts of mea 

are the gifers of radiance, the shedders with strong words of faith. There is no 

of light, those who guide the groping accounting for them, there is no explanation 

iiands aod the , hesitant and straying feet of of their gift beyond the bare statement that 
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it seems to be conferred by a higher Power 
which chooses them as instruments for 'the 
diffusion of 'light. This is the highest heroic 
element in man and forms his highest 
distinction, ffhe highest gift vouchsafed onto 
man is the gift of faith, and the strength to 
Inspire others with faith. The fabled 
messenger of the gods had wings on his heels, 
but the messengers that are seen on earth 
release winged words which fly on tireless 
pinions through the wide and endless expanses 
of Time. Men assign without hesitation the 
highest place to the teachers of hno^anity, the 
men who show the path that lead Goclward. 
Among these is the assured place of Ram- 
krishna Paramhansa, 

The great bulk of humanity is usually 
content with the ways of the world. The 
impermanence of ail things mundane does 
not seriously disturb the thoughts of men. 
The bonds of the world paralyse their spirit, 
the wrappings of life form an impenetrable 
veil for their vision. In varying 
degree different peoples in different 
lands have hazy notions of a hereafter, of 
things beyond this life and beyond this 
earth, of a vitalising and energising Force 
behind manifest phenomena. Transcending 
these early thoughts comes the conception 
of a Creator and Sustainer to whom homage 
is due. At the most, this is a fleeting and 
passing thought, and does not materially 
influence the course of life. While all 
waking thoughts are given to the affairs of 
this life men, even when they are inclined 
to be religious, snatch only a few moments 
to think of their God, or the mystery of 
being. The world absorbs them as a piece 
of sponge absorbs water. 

At times the dreary desolation of the 
Dead Sea of a stagnant humanity is 
quickened and galvanised into consciousness 
by the urgent voice of some great Teacher 
moved by compassion. He picks up the 
Dead Sea apple, the fruit of worldly life, 
beautiful and tenaptieg to the eye, breaks it 


men come to be recognised either at birth 
or later on ; the latent power in him may 
develop early or may mature at a later stage 
of life, but his message is always delivered 
and his part is always fulfilled before he lays 
down his life. 

Born in a good but poor Brahmin family 
in a village in west Bengal, the boy Gadadhar,. 
who was afterwards known as Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa, began by both justifying and 
upsetting Carlyle’s theory that the greatest 
men wmie boro before any books were written. 
This is true to the extent that some cf the 
greatest and most ancient books were com- 
posed by word of mouth but were not 
reduced to writing till several centuries later. 
There were great men when no books had 
been written, hut men may become great 
even now without the help of books. Earn- 
krishna took an early aversion to books and 
he did not acquire even the little learning 
that the village school could bestow. He 
barely learned to read his own language, 
but never acquired any other. If, however, 
he had a distaste for books he was avid 
about everything pertaining to religion, and 
eagerly read such Bengali books as the 
Eamayana and the Mahabharata, and anything 
else that came his way. But in all he read 
very little and could not be ca!ied an 
educated man. In conversation also he used 
the language of an ignorant villager, mixing 
up the respectful and the familiar forms ^ of 
the pronoun ‘you’ in Bengali, and using 
swear-words freely. And yet in this crude 
form of speech he expressed thoughts which 
amazed and delighted his hearers, including 
several highly cultured persons in Bengal 
Many of his sayings have become familiar 
as household words. 

"While yet a boy in his Teens Eamkrishna 
came to Calcutta with his brother, much- 
older than himself, and afterwards moved 
to the temple at Dakshineswar on the bank 
of the Ganges, a few miles to the north of 
Calcutta. This temple had just been built 
and endowed by Rani Easmani, a devout and 
wealthy woman belonging to an humble 
caste. The chief idol in the temple was an 
image of the goddess Kali in stone, but there 
were several temples with other images in 
them. Eamkrishna’s brother was installed 
as priest and after some time he asked the 
young lad to officiate in the daily , . worship. 
Eamkrishna was a good singer and he sang 
^hymns ‘-and/ sacred songs with great foeling^ 
and His intense devotion,- utter- 
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stalwart; Adwaitavadi from the Panjab, from 
whom he receiv'ed sannyasa, and who pro- 
bably conferred upon him the name of 
Ramkrishna- Tota'Pari went about naked 
’ like^ the gynanosopliists whom Alexander saw 
when 'he crossed the Indus and with whom 
ha'lifild converse. Ramkrishna used to speak 
o{ this man in later life as the Naked oaa 
EVooi another person he learned the doetrina 
of Yaishoavism. He displayed keen interest 
in the tenets of Islam and for some time 
called upon the name of Allah and would 
not enter the temple of Kali. The name and 
teachings of Jesus Christ attracted him and 
he went and stood at the e5i trance of a 
church in reverent spirit He went to the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj on the Oliitpore Road in 
Calcutta and was ranch impressed by the 
genuine and deep devotion of Davendranath 
Tagore and Keshub Chiioder Sen. In fact, 
he practised with full faith and conviction 
every form of worship that came to his 
knowledge or of which he heard, and he 
accepted every religion as a path to salvation, 
While under the instruction of Tata Puri he 
entered into Nirvikalpa Samadkif which is 
said to be the final stage of oommanioa 
during which the soul is unified with the 
Absolute Godhead and all consciousness of 
the outer objective world is lost Prom this 
time onward Ramkrishna used to pass fre- 
quently into a state of samadhi and while 
in this state he was unconscious of his 
surroundings, but his countenance was lit 
up with an ineffable rapture and’ beatitude. 
For some time these trances were attributed 
to physical or physiological causes, but this 
theory was abandoned wiien it was found 
that the inducement to samadhi was, in every 
instance, some intense religious thought or 
feeling. 

The best description of the states of 
samadhi is to be found in the Masnavi of 
Jalaluddin Rumi r—' 

‘‘Ecstasy and w’-ords beyond all ecstatic words 
Immersion in the gIoi.\v of the Lord of glory ! 
Immersion wherefrom was no extrication— ■ 

As it were indentification with the very Ocean.'' 

Upto this time Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
was mainly concerned with India of the past, 
the India of the ancient creeds and the 
ancient forms of worship, the worshippers of 
Siva and Vishnu, Kali and Krishna, He had 
also given thought to religions that had 
originated out of India. The intensity of 
his devotion and faith had brought on strange 
visional experiences. And now he came into 


simplicity and truthfulness soon attracted the 
attention of Rani Rasraani and her son-in- 
law, Mathuranatli Biswas, and they treated 
Mm with the highest c3nsic!eration as long as 
the? lived. With the exception of a, few 
occasionnl visits to .his village .home and a 
pilgrimage in the company of Mathuranath 
the whole life of Ramkrislioa, until nearly 
the ver.y end, was spent at Dakshineswar. 

Here in this temple and io the grounds 
surroundiog it, in the little wooded arbour 
known as Ptmeharriti wms begun and finished 
(he spiritual evolution of Ramkrishna Param- 
hansa. This w'orshipper of idols, this young 
man who had deliberately turned his back 
upon instruction and the knowledge derived 
from books, was filled with an overpowering 
longing to visualise Kali the Mother, whose 
carven image stood In the temple. He wept 
and wailed and cried out, Mother ! mother ! 
mother! until the people around him thought 
he was bereft of his senses. And he never 
rested until his agonised calls, the yearning 
of his soul, wmre answered and the vision 
of God as Mother was granted to him. 

So marked was .Eamkrishna’s dislike to 
all worldly atiairs that his people were 
agreeably surprised when as a young man he 
agreed to marry a little girl several years his 
junior. It was not a marriage as the world 
understands the word, for there were no 
marital relations between them. During his 
protracted meditations and austere observances 
the sex instinct had been completely subdued 
by Ramkrishna. All women, even the fallen 
amoil^thera, were in his eyes manifestations 
of the divine Mother. When his wife grew 
up to bs a young woman he worshipped her 
in due form, and subsequently explained to 
her that the Mother of the worlds was visible 
in her personality as well as in the image 
of the goddess in the temple. She was in 
fact his first disciple and was held in the 
greatest reverence by all the followers of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa. 

At the temple at Dakshineswar food 
cooked and uncooked, was freely supplied 
to Sadhus and Sannyasins- who tairied 
there for a short space while on a 
pilgrimage to^ the various sacred places and 
shrines in India, Ramkrishna came in frequent ' 
contact with these people and learned from 
them many Hindi hymns and holy sayings. 
For a considerable time he was under the 
influence of a Bhairavi, a Bengali Brahmin 
woman, who initiated him into the forms of 
Tantric worship. Next ha met Tota Puri, a 
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direct touch with India of the present, leave- 
ned by western education and westei*a 
thought He went himself to see Keshub 
CliiiBder See, the great, gifted and deeply 
devout leader of the Bralimo Samaj of India, 
and very soon there sprang op between these 
two kindred spirits a deep intimacy based 
upon their earnest religions feelings. Both 
were well-advanced in their convictions, 
bath were foil of real humility. When Ram- 
kiishna once asked Keshob to deliver a 
speech the latter replied, “Am I to vend need- 
less in a blacksmith’s shop ? I wmnld rather 
listen to your words.” I may recall another 
iinreported instance of Keshiib’s humility. 
When father Luke Rivington, an eloquent 
priest ef the Roman Catholic Church, delivered 
some addresses in Calcutta some people in 
Keshub’s hearing remarked that Father 
Rivington could not be compared to Keshub 
as an orator, Keshub deprecated this remark 
and said Father Rivington was a big dram 

w^hile he was like a child’s toy-drum ( 

^1% ! ) Ramkrishna Paramhansa in- 

variably spoke of himself with the utmost 
humility. He used to say he was an atom 
of an atom, the servant of another man’s 
servant. At Dakshioeswar he usually avoided 
using the first person singular. He would 
say "here’ or ‘of this place’, meaning himselL 
When one came and said unto Jesus, Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do, that I 
may inherit eternal life ? And he (Jesus) 
said unto him, Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is, God.’ 

It has been a characteristic of great religious 
teachers, holy men and saints to avoid the 
egoism implied in the pronoun T.’ The Buddha 
spoke of himself as the Tathogata, Jesus Christ 
called himself the Son of Mao, Mubammed in 
the Koran uses either his name, or designates 
himself either the unlettered Prophet or 
simply the prophet. Chaitanya and the lead- 
ing Vaishnavas called themselves servants of 
other men, the well-known Pavhari Baba of 
Ghazipor spoke of himself in the third person 
singular as the servant of the man he happen- 
ed to be addressing. The Buddha said, “Such 
things as a Me and Mine are really and truly 
nowhere to be found.” f In the case of 
such men 

, “Love (the love of God) took up the harp of 

'■ ‘ and smote on all the chords with' might ; 

Si 'Matthew. ' ' - • ' 

t The discourses of the Buddha. The Parable 

■ ot the otiakf* 


Smote the chord of Seif, that, trembling, pass’d 
■ ■ ■ in music out of sight” 

There has been some speculation and 
theorising 'about the influence exercised by 
Ramkrishoa Paramhansa and Keshub Ohiinder 
Sen upon each other. The followers and 
admirers of both these Teachers have olaimeci 
the larger share of influence for their own 
Master. A speculation of this kind is neither 
profitable nor edifying. Both of these 
great men had remarkable personalities, both 
were mutually attracted towards each other, 
both had high respect for each other, both must 
have derived some advantage from their 
loving and intimate intercourse. The Buddha 
met Nigantha § Hathaputta (Nirgrantha 
§ Nirgrantha the unfettered. 

Nathapiitra), w^ho was none other than 
Mahavira, the twenty- fourth and iast Tirthan- 
kara of the Jains, and had discussions wuth 
him. Who shall say how far these two 
Teachers influenced each other ? Is it for 
any one to speculate to what extent Jesus 
of Nazareth was inllaenoed by John the 
Baptist, or the Buddhist poachers who carried 
the gospel of the Buddha to Asia Minor ? 
Does any one believe that the Jew and the 
two Christians with whom the prophet 
Muhammed associated for some time inspired 
the Koran ? Adw^aita was older than 
Chaitanya and a very staunch Yaishoava. 
Does that justify the inference that the 
whirlwind of Ohaitany’s divine love was 
intlaenced by the older man ? Guru Naaak 
associated wdth Hindu and Mussaimaa holy 
men. Is there any need for makir^up an 
account of his indebtedness to others ? 

Following the distinguished lead of 
Keshub Ohunder Sen other men of note 
began visiting Ramkrishna Paramhansa. The 
papers controlled by Keshub published some 
of his sayings and drew attention to the 
saintliness of his character. Max Muller 
heard of him and wrote an account of him 
and quoted his sayings. Protap Chandra 
Mazumdar of the Brahoio Samaj, a man of 
high intellectual attainments, wrote several 
articles remarkable for their eloquence and 
expressive of warm admiration. Among 
other sentiments of praise he wrote : — “So 
long as he is spared to us, gladly shall we 
sit at his feet to learn from h|m the sublime 
precepts of parity, unworldliness, spirituality 
and inebriation in the love of God.” Else- 
where he wrote : — “He has no other thought, 
no other occupation, no other relation, no other 
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frieud in his humble iife than his Ood. That 
God is more than siifSoieat for him.” The 
phrase ‘humble life’ is somewhat perplexing; 
Are not the lives of great religious teachers 
as a rale humble ? It is only in the midst 
of Iranible surroundings tliat the knowledge 
of God can be acquired. The Buddha, the 
son of a king and heir to a kingdom, begged 
his daily bread from the humblest and lowest 
people as well as from others. Jesus Christ 
said, ‘the son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head.’ And yet the Buddha was happier 
than Sreniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, 
and Jesus Christ was equally happy, and 
on one occasion very precious ointment was 
poured upon his head as if he had been a 
king. And who was happier than Ramkrishna 
Paramhaasa in his unbroken communion, 
fall of rapture, with God? Humble as are 
the lives of such men they are fully cons- 
cious of their power. The Buddha said, ‘Lo, 
the world is mine the world I cast away 
only to save.’ * Sivanath Sastri and Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami, also of the Brahmo Samaj, 
were frequent visitor.s to the Paramhaasa 
and the former has left his impressions in 
writing. 

Any roan attempting at that ti.ms to for.m 
an estimate of Ramkrishna would have been 
hopelessly bewildered. He was married but, 
in his eyes, _ his wife was the same as the 
goddess KaU, whom he worshipped as Mother. 
He v/as a Sanayasic, but ha never put on 
the garb of one, because in his heart he was 
a greater mmjasiii than any he had met. 

woman and wealth was so 
grearthat the mere touch of gold or silver 
iwi.sted and paralysed his Sagers, and women 
were only permitted to boV down to him 
from a distance. Any reference to the affairs 
of this world Slied him with loathing. He 
spoke only of the deity under various names 
and forms. In moods of exaltation he spoke 
to the Mother of the universe as if She 
were present before him. He relied upon 
Hor as r littls child relies upon its mother. 
In the temple there was no Delphic oracle 
concealed behind the image of the goddess ' 
and yet all his questions and doubts were 
answered by the divine voice within him. 
When he called a man a fool or by some 
other name it sounded like a caress. He 
‘radiated joy and happiness and bliss. He 
sang and danced to the glory of God, and 
he rose to the height of beatific ecstasy 

* Buddha and his Sayings. Shyama Shankarr~ 


when he passed into. sam%dhi. He loved 
men of ail sects and creeds and refused to 
draw the line any where. In him were fulfilled 
the words of the Buddha:— 

‘‘Dftsallied shall our minds remain, nor shall 
eyu words escape our lips. Kind and compassi- 
onate ever, we wili abide loving of heart, nor shall 
harbour secret hate. We will permeate ourselves 
with streams of loving thought unfailing, and 
forth from us proceeding, enroid and permeate the 
whole wide w;orId with constant thoughts of iovino- 
kindness, ample, expanded, measureless, free from 
enmity and free from iil-will.”* 

It has been stated that Ramkrishna 
Paramhansha was an idolator and offi- 
ciated for some time as a priest of the 
temple of the goddess Kali at Dakshnineswar. 
According to ail accounts idolatry is a 
debased form of worship. Islam 'is known 
to be severely iconoclastic and violently 
opposed to the worship of idols, but in 
reality this revulsion of feeling is an inheri- 
tance from Judaism. In the Book of 
Deuteronomy it is expressly commanded that 
any man or woman who worships images or 
other gods, the sun, or moon, or any of the 
host of heaven, shall be stoned to death, and 
even a brother, son, daughter or wife who 
entices ssoretly to such worship must not be 
spared. And yet no ' theist or ' pantheist 
Ohristian or Mussalman, who saw Ramkrishaa’ 
ever dreamed of despising his faith. The 
image of a god or goddess was to him onlv 
a symbol, just as he called his own body a 
sheath, a covering _ for the Reality in him. 
His speech, his life, his wrapt intentness 
dispelled the illusion that he was content 
with a crude and primitive form of belief. 
Mg ovvogu nothioi^ to books for li© nsvGr 
read ^them. What he heard by word of 
moutn from various devotees, whose name.s 
are known only because he used to mention 
them may account partly, but by no means 
wholly, for the extraordinary range of his 
wisdom and the inexhaustible store of his 
spiritual knowledge. The most intricate and 
complicated system of religion in the world 
is what is wrongly called Hinduism, which 
irom the original Sanscrit word Indu (the 
moon), meant as a compliment to the country 
has passed into Hindu, a Persian word ex- 
pressive of merely the dark complexion of 
the people of this country, but everv 
doctrine and every tenet of this ancient accu- 
mutaaon ot Aryan wisdom and belief- were 
as simple to him as the A B 0 of the 

Parabir^. 
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primer to an intelligent child. His precep- 
tors, those that gave him oral^ instruction, 
ware left behind ' E^en this ^ immense 
treasure did not satisfy the oraring of his 
spirit Unlike a Hindu, who is usually 
satisfied with the religion of his fathers, he 
inquired about other religions and discorered 
the Truth in ail He was a living illustra- 
tion of his own parable of the woodcutter 
who was advised to go forward and who 
discovered richer treasures the farther he 
went Ramkrishna Paramhaasa turned with 
disgust from worldly wealth, but he never 
tired of acquiring the wealth of the spirit- 
world and never rested till his treasure-house 
was full to overflowing, 

The points of resemblance between the 
great Teachers of humanity fill the mind with 
wonder. The teaching in the Bhagavadgita, 
which has permeated the whole of India and 
has reached other parts of the world, was 
originally addressed by Sri Krishna to 
Arjona alone. The first teacher who charged 
his disciples to carry his doctrine abroad 
and to offer it to all alike without distinc- 
tion for acceptance was the Buddha. He 
had all the learning of his time but he used 
only the simple Pali idiom then understood 
by the common pople and his discourses 
were addressed either to the monks or in- 
quirers. He made use of parables and 
stories to expound his doctrines. The dig- 
nity, serenity and eloquence of his discourses 
are as elevating as they are impressive. 
Jesus Christ spoke in language of astonish- 
ing beauty and simplicity, making use of 
striking images and parables. But he also 
spoke to small audiences and not 
to large crowds. The Sermon ou the Mount 
was delivered only to his disciples, for it is 
stated that seeing the multitudes and evi- 
dently to avoid them Jesus went up into a 
mountain and bis disciples came unto him. 
Muhammed was unlettered and the Koran 
was uttered, Sura by Sura, in the hearing of 
the few faithful who were his early converts. 
The Koran sometimes shows the passion of • 
the Hebrew prophets and again there are 
passages of great grandeur and sublimity. 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa, when not citing the 
scriptures about which he had heard, used 
the simplest similes and illustrations derived 
irom the observation of the things and inci- 
dents of everyday life. There was a slight 
halt in his speech, but his words flowed on, 
unhasting and unresting, and the few people 
around him drank in the words with bated 


breath and undivided attention. The Teacher 
is different from the orator who addresses 
and sways multitudes. The words of the 
Teacher are charged with power and weighted 
with authority, and he drops them as pearls 
to be picked up and strung together by the 
privileged but few listeners. The Guru 
teaches, the Chela preaches, Jesii? Olirist put 
it exceedingly well to his disciples : — ^‘What 
I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in 
light: and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops/*' Yea, upon 
rile housetops and iu the market-place, in 
the forum and across the seas let the 
preacher with a mandate carry the word of 
the Teachers and Lights of the world to 
freshen and sweeten the springs and waters 
of life. 

The persuasiveness and power of the 
great Masters did not always move the hearts 
of all their hearers. .Davadatta was a cousin 
of the Buddha and a member of the order 
of the monks following the masteris teach- 
ings. He claimed to possess the power of 
iddhi (working miracles and mystery 
wonders) and insisted upon the importance 
of austerities and penances. He persistently 
endeavoured to undermine the influence and 
power of the Buddha, and on one occasion 
when there was a schism between the monks 
asked the Master to resign the leadership of 
the Order in Ms favour. In the Jataka 
tales it is related that Devadatta was in- 
variably an opponent of the Buddha in 
previous births and even made an a^mpt 
on his life. After the death of the E^dha 
Subbad ra, a monk who had joined the Order 
of the Bhikkhus in his old age, said they 
were well rid of the great Samana (the 
Buddha) because he used to annoy them by 
telling them what was becoming and what 
was unbecoming in their conduct. Judas 
Iscariot was one of the twelve apostles 
chosen by the Christ and beloved of him, 
and to whom he had promised, “Ye shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel’’ And Judas sold his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver and betrayed him 
not by open deauneiatioo or public accu- 
sation, but by the treacherous kiss of seem- 
ing love. Abu Laliab, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammed, rejected Ms nephew’s claim to 
the prophetic office at the instigation of his 
wife, Umme Djamil who is said to have 
strewn the path of Muhammad on one ocoa- 

* St Matthew 
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dual. designated every one, Raja or 
Maharaja, eminent writer or famons^ man^ 
by name and was always outspoken in ms 
expressions of opinion.' Bankim ' Cbandra 
Chattel]!, the famous ■ writer and composer 
of the Bands Mataram song, was reproved 
for his ill-timed and indecorous levity while 
conversing with Ramkrishna. So were Maha«' 
raja Jotindra Mohan Tagore and Eristo Das 
Pal for their assumption of superiority. 
Householders were always advised to devote 
some time to the contemplation of the deity. 
Of what use was ail the learning in the 
world, Ramkrishna was in the habit of say- 
ing, if it afforded no glimpse of God ? That 
was the touchstone on which the metal of 
every man’s nature was tested. Dr. Mahen- 
dra Lai Sircar, a learned scientist and the 
leading homeopathic physician of Calcutta 
in his time, who made a fetish of scientific 
scepticism, was strongly attracted by^Ram- 
krishna Paramhansa whom he treated in his 
last illness, and used to spend hours 
listening to the marvellous conversation of 
his patient. The rugged exterior of Dr. 
Sircar concealed a deep love for the truth 
and he was fascinated by the inexhaustible 
flow of the truth from the lips of Ramkrishna. 


sion with thorns.’ For this they ^have been 
cursed in the Koran : ‘Xet the hands of Abu 
Lahab perish, and let himself perish ! ^Burned 
shall he be at the fiery flame, and Ms wife 
laden with fire- wood on her neck a rope of 
palm fibre.^t 

Hiiday Miikerji was a nephew of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa and his constant 
companion. He tended his undo in illness 
and served him in many ways, but he never 
realised the greatness of the Paramhansa. 
He scc'fied at him and used to tell him to 
speak out all that he had to say, once for 
all, and not to harp on his ideas constantly. 
He became so rude and insolent that on one 
occasion the Paramhansa thought of drown- 
ing himself in the Ganges to escape the 
tyranny of Hriday. This man was at length 
expelled from the temple by the proprietors. 
A current of electricity, usually so powerful 
and inesistable, is baflled and set at naught 
by a Bon-conductiog medium. Similarly, 
there are men to whom the words of the 
best teachers make no appeal 

Humble as w-as the life of Ramkrishna 
he never made any distinction betiveen one 
man and another, between a wealthy aad 
titled person and a poor and obscure indivi- 

tThe Koran. Sura CXL 
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give a correct description of all the cireum- 
stanoes and events which brought on war. He 
has suppressed as well as misrepresented facts. 
Lord Lytton was his patron and consequently 
he has extolled him to the skies. It is a 
great pity^ that his book, teeming with mis- 
representations has found a large circulation 
amongst the people of England, who have 
formed erroneous judgment regarding the 
late Ameer Sher Ali and his doings, for Lord 
Roberts has painted Sher Ali in the blackest 
color possible. Lord Lytton would appear 
to be the greatest statesman whom England 
has yet produced if Roberts’ account of him 
were to be ' trusted. This . is not to be 
wondered at, for his career was made by 
the doings of the writer of pretty and 
sensuous verse. Referring to his meeting 


I N the political and military transactions 
which gained for England the so-called 
'Scientific Frontier’ of India, two men 
played very important parts. They were 
Major General {afterwards Lord) Roberts and 
Major (afterwards Sir Loins) Cavagnari. 
Before the war broke out they were not 
considered to be shining’ lights in the 
service of the Government of India. But for 
the Afgan War, these two men would have, 
in all probability, died “uohonored, unwept 
and upsung”. In his ‘Forty-one Tears in India’ 
Lord Roberts has given an account of the 
war. It is not to be expected that he would 
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S SrS'wrttef:-' 

? itnagine wiien making Lord Lytton’s 

my fntaircareer} ^ 

Cavaguari was a native of Ireland, as 

was alsi# fioboiis. lliese tv/o Irisiimea were 
toe cofifMeiitial^ advisers of Lord Lytton. 
it ^as lijt to bo expected that Irishmen 
ifl j}ower would sympathize with the 
Aignans in their love of independence. The 
Irish j)8opIe have been the bondsmen of 
isngiand for several centuries. Therefore 
such of them as get into power do not 
hesitafe to destroy the independence of 
others. From Uoloiiel Hanna’s book we 
leara that Koberts and Cavagnari were the 
chief conspirators for the destractioii of 
Afghan independence on whom Lord Lytton 
leaned for support, 

^ There were three columns formed for 
invasion of Afghanistan when the war was 
declared ^ against Sher Ali. One column 

under Sir Samiiel Browne taarched from 
Feshwar and captured Jellalabad. The 
Candhahar culumn under Sir Donald Stewart 
marched from Quetta and captured Candhahar. 
The Kurram field force, destined for Kabul, 
was under Major General Roberts. But the 
force did not reach Kabul. Amir Sher AH 
was not prepared for the fight. He was 
taken by surprise when the British let loose 
the horrors of war in his dominion. What 
with the grief consequent on the death of 
his favorite son and with the buliying of 
bis British neighbours, his position was a 
very pitiable one. That spirit of self-reliance 
and fertility of resources for which Sher 
All was noted, did not desert him in this 
hour of trial and need. He saw his safety 
lu flight since discretion is the better part 
of valor. So he left his capital. But before 
doing so he released his son Gakul Khan 
from prison (for this prince had been in- 
carcerated for rebellion against his father) 
and placed him on the throne of Cabal. At 

same time he wrote a letter to the ' 
British Government, which ■ 
W°ted in full because it is of i 
great historical importance. He wrote . i 


Be it known to the officers of the Britlei, 

whS“kL”fm frienlshi?and°“nite , 

,wmon u^s for mmy ,, years been. upMd.'betwela- 


two neighbours and adjoining statee, slioukl 
■ without any cause,, be thus ' drawn 
, since you have begiia the quarrel arid 

hostilities, and have advanced on Af-dian territory 
this siipphant before Gfod, with the unaQlmoiis’ 
consent , and advice of all the nobles, grandees 
and of the army in Afghanistan having’ aDandOiied 
his troops, ins realm, and ali the possessions of 
his crown, has departed with expedition, accompani- 
-iT f to St Petersbiirf^, the 

capital of the Czar of Eussia where, before aOon'n’e-^s 
the whole history of the transactions between 
myself aaa yourselves will be submitted to ali th^ 
Powers (ot Europe). 

. ‘If you have anything in dispute with me regard- 
mg state anairs in Afghani.stan, you shoiiid insli- 
tate and establish your case at St Petersburg 
and state and explain what you desire, so that the- 
•questions in dispute between us may be made 
known and clear to^ all the Po’wers. And sureiv 
tne Side of right will not be overlooked. If you<’ 
mentions are otherwise, and yO'ii entertain hostile 
and vindictive feelings towards the people o! 
Algnams tan, Hod alone is their protector and real 
Cpon the course of action here above 
deeded S’^PPbant before God has resolved and 


Under the circumstances, we think, this 
was the best course for him to adopt This 
was an act of a far-seeing statesman and, may 
be interpreted as one of a sincere patriots. It 
saved Afghanistan at least for sometime from 
the Britishers’ fire and sword. Sher Ali also 
thought that by his procedure the British 
womd be compelled to show their hands as 
regards the future of Afghanistan. In his 
proclamation before the conimencement of 
war, Lord Lytton said that he had no 
quarrel with the people of Afghanistan ; that 
he wisaea to respect their iadapendenoe -.^and 
that the object of the war vras to punish 

1 punished 

eluded their grasp and placed himself beyond 
their reach, would the . Britishers, true to 
their wmrd, leave the people of Afghanistan 
unmolested, and in the enjoyment of their 
ancient rights and privileges ? 

on the 

throne of Cabui was also meant by him to 
pacify the wrath of the Indian Government 
Again and again, the Government of India 
had requested the Amir 8her Ali to set 
Yakoob Kbao at liberty but their request was 
resented by Sher Ali. The Amir said that 
the British Government had no right to 
interfere in the administration of Cabal’s 
home afiairs. This often expressed request 
-was- considered by Sher Ali ' as ' om-km bis 
grievances against the British Gd^&nt. 

gtvia -with the rulers of India, -- 

These considerations must have decided 
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liim in the step he took in his fe'ght ^ ffom 
Cabal. As to his laying his grievances “before ■ 
the European Powers, that was only tall, 
talk and meant as bloffi He knew perfectly’ 
weil that the nations of Europe were all very 
selfish and would not raise their iittle finger 
in sari'og a non-ChiistiaXi and Asiatic power, 
H!e had before iiis eyes the treatment meted 
out to Turkey. He saw how the European 
powers were iiarassiog the defender of the. 
Isianiio Faith and leaving no stone iintarned 
to make the life of the Sultan of Turkey a 
a burden to him. It is absurd therefore to 
tliiiik that Sber Ali could have ever seri- 
ously eiitertained the hope of any assistance 
at the hands of the European Powers. However, 
he might have thought that he would be able 
to give to the world a true account of the 
affairs of Afghanistan and thus succeed in 
■ eniivSting the s jmpathy " of all right" tbinkiog 
men on his side. 

But he died a |ew days after leaving 
Cabul It is suspected by many that he 
•committed suicide. However, he was spared 
■the humiliation which he would have other- 
wise been subjected to, bad he stayed in 
■Cabal. 

The flight of Sher Ali and thus the 
success of the authors of the Aggressive 
Policy filled the heart of Lord Lytton wuth 
joy. He wrote to the Secretary of State for 
India: — 

“Within two days after the declaration of hosti- 
lities, .the afiroiit received by Sir Neville 
‘Chamberlam^s Hission at Ali Musjid vras appro- 
’priateiy avenged on the post where it bad been 
offered. Within two weeks after the same date, 
the passes of the Khjber and the Kurnim were 
'Completely in our hands and the Amir’s troops 
clean beyond the i^ange of our operations. 
Not long afterwards, Jellalabad and Candhahar 
were occupied without resistance ; and before the 
end of January (that is to say, in less than three 
months from the commencement of the campaign) 
'the greater part of Southern Afghanistan, from the 
Tlslmund to Khelati^Ghilzai had passed into the 
possession of the British Government, The rapid 
success of oor military operations completely con- 
filrriied the calculations on which they had been 
■based.^ The Amir’s standing army was defeated 
and dispersed beyond all possibility or recovery; 
yet his Sirdars had not risen to the rescue of his ■ 
power. Els towms opened their gates without 
remoBstraBce to cur summons ; their authorities 
readily responded to our requirements; and their 
inhabitants evinced no dispositicn to forfeit the 
pecuniary advantages they derived £from the 
presence of our troops,” 

Major Cavagnari was the political officer 
with Sir Samuel Browne’s force. On the 
i9iii December 1878, he telegraphed to the 


Ticeroy, announcing the flight of Ameer Slier 
Ali from Cabal On the receipt of this intelii- 
gence, Lord Lytton instructed the Commander 
' of 'the' Kbyber column, Sir Samuel Browne, 
to; 'hold a .Durbar at Jellalabad, with the object 
of explaining to the' inhabitants ^ of, Afgha- 
nistan, the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment regarding the future of their country. 
The Durbar was held on the Ist. January 
1879, and was attended by about 36 Chiefs 
of Afghan blood. As the political officer of 
the force, Major Cavagnari was allowed by 
Sir Samuel Browne to address the assembly. 
He commenced his address by vilifying and 
abusing the Ameer Sher Ali ; then he 
bragged a good deal of the valor of the 
European officers and the men under their 
command. He said : -- 

“Regarding the collapse of the Amiri's army 
at Ali Musjid and the Peiwar, you have heard 
fall particulars, and bave doubtless perceived that 
it is utterly hopeless lor such troop.s to stand 
against the British forces ; and by his^ flight from 
Oabul, the Amir has shown his reccgoition of this 
fact H: ^ ^ yon have heard the assuranee.s 
of the Viceroy of India that the quarrel of the 
British Government is entirely with Sher Ail Khan 
and not with the people of Afghanistan. “It has 
been necessary in some few instances to inflict 
panishment upon evildoers but the Government 
is satisfied that the acts were committed by only 
a small portion of the tribes we have come into 
contact with, and were repudiated by the majority 
wdio desire to live in peace with the British 
Government, 

‘T further draw your attention to the conclud- 
ing portion of the Viceroy’s proelam-ation in 
which it stated that interference, by other Powers, 
in the affairs of Afelianistan will not be tolerated 
by the British Government, and i have already 
informed most of you that the Russian Govern- 
ment has recently repeated its former assurances 
that it has no desire to interfere in Afghanistan 
nor will it assist the Amir either with troops or 
money during his hostility with the British 
Government. 

“It has been my pleasing task to report to the 
Viceroy of India the hearty manner in which the 
leading Sirdars andi Chiefs of this district came 
forward to tender services to the British Govern- 
ment, and it is hoped that others wdli speedily 
follow the good example you have set them.”-- 

There was not a single word said regard- 
ing the future Govermnent of Afghanistan. 
Hence from this address of Major Oavagoari 
many presumed that the Government of 
India meditated the annexation of Afghanis- 
tan. It is not improbable that the question 
of the annexation was at that time engaging 
the attention of the authorities in England 
as well as in India. Had it not been so, 
Lord Lytton would ha?e certainly assured 
the Pathan Chiefs that the British Govern- 
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merit had oa designs oo their national 
independence* 

Another onrions feature was the announce- 
ment regarding .Russians intention towards 
Afghanistan. If Russia had no intention of 
interfering in Afghan affairs, why should 
Ameer Sher Ali be punished for receiring 
the Russian Mission. Ariiongst the European 
Christians, marriage is not performed in 
that haphazard manner as it is done 
amongst Orientals. A Ohiistian European 
has to win the love of a girl, before be can 
aspire to be her husband. If it so happens 
that a girl is being paid attention to and 
wooed, by two men or lovers, the matter is 
often settled in some European countries by 
a duel between the two rivals. That lover 
must be a great coward indeed who, fearing 
the physical strength of his antagonist and 
thus avoiding a dnei with him, puts an end 
to the life of the girl out of jealousy of his 
rival, feeling the only satisfaction that by 
such a dastardly deed, the girl whose love 
he could not win, would not become the 
wife of his rival 

The position of Afghanistan was that of 
a girl whose love two strong powers tried 
to win. It is not unnatural in Christian 
European countries that a girl having two 
or more suitors to her hand, flirts with, and 
tries to excite the jealousy of, each of her 
lovers, for, in this manner she often succeeds 
m getting better terms than she could have 
otherwise expected. The ruler of Afghanis- 
tan did nothing more than flirt with Russia 
and thus tried at the most to excite the 
jealousy of England. The fact should not 
be lost sight of that when Russia was 
alleged to have been suing for the hand of 
Afghanistan, England had altogether with- 
drawn from the scene. England^ moreover, 
had the assurance of Russia, that that power 
would never dally with Afghanistan. If 
Russia was guilty of bad faith. England 
should have gone to war against Russia. 
Taking all these circamstances into consi- 
deration, appears to us that the invasion 
of Afghanistan by England was utterly 
unjust 

On assuming the reins of Government, 
Yakub Khan made overtures for peace with 
the British Government To the political 
officer, Major Gavagnari in the beginning of. 
February 1879, he offered his good offices 
for adjusting the differences which had 
mis#; 'between his father ' and' the British 
Government A few days later, Cavagnari 


received another letter from Takub Khan 
in which he commuoicafed the news of fais^ 
father’s death. Sher Ali had died in Afgan- 
Turkestan on the 21st Eebruaiy, 1879. 

Lord Lytton was not as yet inciined for 
peace. But he had to yield to the pressure- 
brought on him and his w-ar party by the 
public opinion of the natives of England: 
who were now against the continuance of 
the war. Accordingly this Viceroy wrote !(>■ 
Cavagnari to suggest to the new Amir Yakub 
Khan to invite him (Cavagnari) to Cabal for 
the opening of negotiations. The Viceroy 
wrote : — 

‘‘So many and such mischievous misrepresen- 
tations of our Afgan policy,, more especially in 
reference to the territorial questions, had been 
propagated after the rupture of oor relations with 
Sher Aii, that the Amir’s reluctance to entertain 
any territorial basis of negotiations appeared to- 
ns very probably attributable to be exaggerated and 
erroneous apprehensions as to the real character 
of the arrangements we deemed essential to the- 
future security of our Frontier. We felt, however, 
that their moderation mast*^ be admitted, if they 
were compared with the conditions of a similar- 
character hitherto dictated, at the close of 
victorious wars by conquering to conquered 
Powers and he believed that if the object and 
scope of them were thoroughly understood by the- 
Amir, the last obstacle would be removed from 
the conclusion of a mutually honorabie and 
advantageous treaty of peace between His High- 
ness and the British Government For this it was 
necessary that there should be between us a 
frank interchange of views and wishes on the 
subject of our relative positions. Such 
interchange of views could not be satisfactorily 
carried on by formal correspondence, or without 
personal intercourse ; but long and varied ex- 
perience had convinced us that the policy of a 
European Government cannot be adequately inter- 
preted, or represented by Asiatic Agents, however 
loyal and intelligent they may be. 

* * Warned by this knowledge, we felt that to 
entrust the detailed explanation and discussion of 
our views to any Native agent, would insure mis- 
conception and resistance on the part of the Amir* 
On the other hand, we reposed complete con- 
hdence in the discretion and ability of Major 
Cavagnari ; and for all these reasons, we were 
anxious to bring about if possible early and un- 
reserved personal intercourse between him and the 
Amir of CabuL 

* * We, therefore, authorised Major Cavagnarit 
to address fo the Amir proposals for a personal 
conference at Oabul on the subject of our territorial 
conditions. These proposals having been accepted 
the Native bearer of them was instructed to- 
arrange with Yakub Khan for Ithe proper reeeptioB 
of Major Cavagnari at the Court of His Highness.” 

The Agent chosen for carrying the letter 
to the Amir was a Muhamadan gentleman by 
name Bnktiar Khan. On his arrival at Cabal 
he saw those nobles who had lately returned 
from Turkestan after the death of Sher AIL 
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These nobles were, it is alleged, against an 
alliance with the British. Biiktiar Khao^ was, 
alarmed at their hostile attitude. Aocordluglj, 
he suggested to Yakub Khan to visit the 
British camp which had moved from Jellala- 
bad to GuDdamiik about 30 miles from OabuL 
It is said that Sir Samuel Browne moved from 
Jeilalabad “owing to the increased ^heat 
of the weather, and the defective sanitary 
conditions of tTellalabad.’’ Bat it appears to us 
that the motive for the move was to threaten 
the Amir v/ith a march on Cabal if he did 
pot consent to the terms of the proposed 
..Treaty. 

Yakub Khaii arrived at Gundamuk on the 
Sth May 1879. \Yhen tiie articles of the 
proposed Treaty were coramiinicated to him 
he protested against the cession of the most 
important provinces of his kingdom to the 
British Government Bat all his protests 
were of no avail Rightly he pointed out 
that the origin of the quarrel with his father 
did not consist in any question regarding 
territorial concessions and that as his father 
was now dead the relations between the two 
Governments should rest on the same under- 
standing as before the unhappy rupture with 
his father. But all his pleadings were in vain. 
The Jewish Prime-Minister tore Afghanistan 
not only of one pound of flesh, but of as 
much flesh as his knife allowed without be- 
coming blunt. Nolens volens Yakub Khan 
was obliged to sign the Treaty. On the 26fch 
may 1379, he signed away a large portion of 
his patrimony, as well as the independence 
of Afghanistan. This Treaty is known as the 
Gundamuk Treaty. Major Gavagnari signed 
it on behalf of the Government of India. 
A few months before the Treaty was signed, 
public were acquainted with the real object 
for which the war was forced on the Ameer. 
The Jewish Prime-Minister had thrown off 
the disguise. At the opening of Parliament 
on February 13, 1879, Lord Beaconsfield 
;said : — 

^ Her Majesty’s government have the satisfaction 
'Of feeling that the ob}ect of their interference in 
that eoiintry (Afghanistan) has been completely 
accomplished. We are now in possession of the 
three highways which connect Afghanistan with 
India, and I hope that this country will remain 
in possession of those three great highways. We 
have secured the object for which the expedition 
was undertaken. We have secured that frontier 
which will, I hope, render our Indian Empire 
-invulnerable. 

In all the diplomatic proceedings with 
Ihe Ameer, in all the despatches either of 


the Secretary of State for India, or of ^ the 
govetament of India, no hint was ever given 
as to the real motive for interfereuoe in the 
Afghan affairs. The cause of the war was 
assigned to the refusal of the Ameer ^ to 
receive a British mission while the Russian 
Embassy was welcomed by 

The Jewish Prime-Minister frankly 
declared afterwards that it was undertaken 
with the object of securing the scientitic 
frontier’ of India. 

What was this ‘scientiSc frontier’? Lord 
Beaconsfield was good enough to define it 
at the banquet on the Lord Mayor’s day of 
1878, His Lordship said : — 

“My Lord Mayor—The attention of Viceroys 
and Governments in India and in England has for 
a long time been attracted to that question of the 
Korth-Western Frontier of our Indian Empire. So far 
as the invasion of India in, that quarter is concerned 
it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that it is hardly practicable. The base of opera- ^ 
tions of any possible fpe is so remote, the commu- 
nications are so difficult, the aspect of 
country so forbidding, that we have long arrived 
at an opinion that an invasion of ^ our Empire by 
passing the mountains which form our North- 
Western Frontier is one which we need_ not 
dread. But it is a fact that that frontier is a 
haphazard, and not a scientific frontier, and it is 
possible that it is in the powei\ of any foe so to 
embarrass and disturb our dominion that we should, 
under the circumstances, be obliged to maintain 
a great military force in that quarter, and eonse- 
Quently entail upon this country and upon India a 
greatly increased expenditure. These are evils 
not to be despised and as I venture to observe, 
they have for some time, under various Viceroys 
and under different administrations occupied the 
attention of our statesmen. Bat my Lord Mayor, 
while our attention was^ naturally drawn also to 
the subject, some peculiar circumstances occured 
in that part of the world which rendered it 
absolutely necessary that we should give pur 
immediate and earnest attention to the subject 
and see whether it was not possible to terminate 
that absolute inconvenience and possible. in jury which 
must or would accrue if the present state of affairs 
were not touched and considered by the Govern- 
ment of the Qbieen,” 

In the House of Lords, on the 10th 
December, 1878, Lord Beacoosfiield farther 
explained what he meant by the scientific 
frontier of India. He said: — 

“It has been said that on a recent occasion— 
not in this House— I stated that the object of the 
war with Afghanistan was a rectification of 
boundaries, and that we were to have a scientific 
instead of a haphazard frontier. I never said 

^ From the official records the objects of the 
war appear to have been, first obtaining an 
apology by the Ameer : secondly, an agreement 
by him to receive a permanent British Mission 
within his territories and, thirdly, some temporary 
arrangements respecting certain border tribes. 
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ihat that wa::; the object of the war. I treated -it' 
m what B?^ht be a consequence of the war— a 
' ?ersr different tiling.’^ 

Then he Baicl tbat--* 

*'A seientilie frontier” is a frontier which “can 
be defended by a garrision of 5.000 men, while 
a haphazard one will require for its defence an 
army of lOJiOO men, and even then will not be 
safe against attack.” 

it WHS to attain this ‘soientilio frontier” 
tiiat tho British dictated by Disraeli 
committed those atrocities and barbarities 
in Afghanistan which the Afghans still 
remember. 


“But what had the Ameer (Sher Ali) done, * that 
British armies shonid slaughter his vsubjects, burn 
his villages,^ eaoture liis cities, and drive him 


from his capital V 
in assuring the 
nothing amiss. 
aiiowaOie'. Her 
representation to 


Lord Beaeonsfield was profuse 
Lords that Eussia had done 
Her conduct was ‘perfectly 
Majesty’s Government made 
- the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and it was impossible that anything could be 
more frank and satisfactory than the manner in 
which they were m.et. Russia says : We have 
ordered our troops to retire beyond the Oxus ; 
our Embassy is merely a temporary one, upon a 
Mission of Courtesy, and as soon as possible it 
will disappear. 

But if the Russian Mission was so innocent 
why punish the Ameer with lire and sword for 
receiving, it. especially when it was well known 
that he did ail he cauid to stop it? Lord Beacons- 
field pmises the ‘frankness’ of Russia, Why not 
imitate it, and confess boldly that he is making 
war upon the Afghans because he wishes to 
turn, at their expense, ‘a haphazard’ into ‘a 
Scientific frontier 



This so-called scientific frontier was 
meant to provide against imaginary danger 
by taking an innocent neighbour’s land and 
liberty and life and wasting the resources 
of the famine-stricken natives of India, for, 
at the time when^ money was being poured 
like water in ‘slaiigthering tiie Ameer’s 
subjects/ the Indian subjeets of the Queen 
who had then recently assumed the title of 
the Empress of India, were dying by 
millions, for want of food. Yet it was the 
famine-stricken and starving people of India 
who had to provide the sinews of War. 

By the Gtindamuk treaty a portion of 
Afghanistan was arrested from Yakub Khan. 

“To which England had no more right than 
Irance has to Belgium or Prussia to Holland. 
It was an act of high handed aggression, aggravat- 
ed by duplicity and a gross violation of the faith 
of treaties,”t 

The amputated portion of Afghanistan 
.was' , ffealgnated by Lord Beaconsfield ' as 
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forming the “scientific frontier” of India. 
Whether India has gained a scientific frontier 
by the addition of a portion of Afghanistan 
remains yet to be seen. Bat events have- 
shown tfiat this scientific frontier has 

involved her in ruinous expenses, and brought 
her to the brinks of bankruptcy and poverty. ; 
It has been obtained by deliberately violating- 
the soleuio proclamation of the Queen. 

By the other articles of this Gundamuk 
Treaty, Yakoob Khan had to grant all those 
concessions the refusal o! which cost his 
father his life. British officers were stationed 
in his dominion as Agents of the British 
Government. 

The Gundamuk Treaty was the dropping, 
of the ciutain over the first Act of * the 
Tragedy. But the drama was not yet played 
out to the end. 

The two important articles of this treaty 
are the 4th and 9th. The former article 
runs as follows : — 

“With a view to the maintenance of the direct 
and intimate relations now“ established between 
the British Government and His Highness the 
Aniir of Afghanistan, and for the better protection 
or the frontiers of His Highness’s dominions, it is 
agreed that a British representative shall reside 
at Labul, with a suitable escort, in a place of 
residence appropriate to his rank and dignity. 

It 13 also agreed that the British Government shall 
the right to depute British Agents with 


have 


suitable escorts to the ilfghan frontiers, when- 
soever this may be considered necessary by the 
Bntisii Government in the interests of both states 
on the occurrence of any important external 
His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan may or*, 
his part, depute an Agent to reside at the Court 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and Cfcvernor- 
General of India, etc.” 


By the 9th article, the Amir’s dominion 
was amputated of certain territories for the 
formation of the scientific frontier of India 

“In consideration of the renewal of a friendly 
alliance between the two stales, which has been 
attested and secured by the foregoing Articles, 
the British Government restores to His Highness 
the Amir of Afghanistan, and its dependencies, 
the towns of Candhahar and Jellaiabad, with all 
the ^ territory now in possession of the British 
annies. excepting the districts of Kurram, Fishim 
and bioi. His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Its deptmdencies, agrees on his part that the 
districts of Kurrum and Fishin and Sibi according 
to the limits defined in the schedule annexed, 
shad remain under the protection and admmistra- 
tive control of the British Government ^ 

The British Government will retain in its own 
hands the contrpi of the Khyber and Miohni 
Passes, which , he between the Peshwar and 
Jeualabad distrmts, and of all relations with the 
independent tribes of the territory directly con- 
nected with these Passes.” 
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schools by examination, and their appoint- 
ment was entrusted to ifr, Marshall (Secretary 
to the College of Port William) and 
Vidyasagar.'"* 

But the project did not meet with the 
desired measure of success, as the Groveru- 
ment were not then in a posifioo to supply 
the necessary books, teachers and supeiwisors ; 
and, before four years had passed, the Board 
of Sewenue — under whose control the schools 
had been placed—reported that ^^the fate of 
the veroacokr schools was sealed, and 
success was hopeless.'- Since then little had 
been done by the Government towards mass 
education. It was left for the Governor of 
another Provirioe to show that education for 
the masses was not a Utopian scheme. 

Early ia 1853 the report on the eminent 
success which had attended the system of 
vernacuiar education, established by Lieut. 
Governor Thomason in some selected districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, came into 
the hands of the Govornor-Geaeral.t This 
Jed the Governor- General to impress on the 
Court’ of Directors how desirable it was to 
introduce the same system into the Provinces 
of Bengal and Piihar and, pending the orders 
of the Court, the Government of Bengal 
were requested to report their views on the 
subject at their earliest coiiVenienc8.§ Upon 
this the Council of Education was directed 
to furnish a plan, based on Mr. Adam’s 
reports on vernacular education and oo the 
Thomasonian system, *‘best calculated to 
provide the most efficacious means of found- 
ing and maintaining a sound system of 
vernacular instruction.”*^'^ On 9th September, 


fprlE Goveniment or India ot that time did 
not recognize it as its duty to impart 
education to the people it ruled, and 
only small sums were spent in encouraging 
4he study of Sanskrit and Arabic. In March 
1835, Lord William Bentinck published a 
miaute holding that ‘‘the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promo- 
tion of European literature and vscience 
among the natives of India ; and that all 
rftinds available for the purpose of education 
would be best employed on English educa- 
tioa alone,” Since this momentous decision 
-'education through the medium of English 
bad been encouraged by Goverameot. But 
Bentinck^'s measure marked too sudden a 

change of policy, and it provoked a general 
^complaint that vernacular education was 

being entirely neglected. It should be 

^clearly understood that the policy pursued 
by the Government only provided for the 
educational wants of the upper and middle 
'Classes of the community, and therefore, the 
•claims of the masses now began to be 
loudly urged. But- neither English, nor 

Sanskrit was the language by means of 

which the people at large could be educated ; 
in fact, useful knowledge could be spread 
amongst them only through the medium of 
their own mother-tongue. To Sir Henry 
Hardinge belongs the credit of having made 
the first attempt in this direction, in October, 
1844. In the face of great pecuniary 
difficulties, he set up iOl village schools in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (at a monthly cost 
■of Es. 1865), for imparting elementary ins- 
truction in the vernacular.* ‘Widyasagar 
was not wholly unconnected with them. He 
took great pains for their advancement. 
The charge of selection of teachers for these 


* S. 0. Mitra’s Ismr Chandra Vidyasagm\ p. 50. 

t Minute by . Lord Dalhousie, dated 25 th 
October, 1853. 

§ Letter from G. Plowden, Offg. Sec 5 ^. to the 
Government of India to C. Beadon, Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, dated 4tii Nov., 1853. 

*^ Letter from the Secy, to the Government of 
Bengal to the Secy, to the Council of Education* 
dated 19 Nov., 1853. 


* For the histoiy of education in India under 
the East India Company, see Selections from 
Educational Records, Fart I (1781-1839) by H. 
Bharp, and Fart 11 (1840-1859) bv J. A. Richey, 
^as well as the authorities cited therein. 
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1854 the Ccmneii forwarded a batch of 
mifiates on the subject. 

Bengal was placed under a Lieutenant- 
(lownor on 1st ’’May, 1854 and the first 
incumbent was Ered, J, Halliday. Shortly 
before his appointment Halliday had, as a 
member of the Council of Education, stated 
Ms views on vernacular education in a 
minute (24 March, 1854). Tne Lieutenant- 
Governor after studying the proceedings 
submitted by the Council, came to the con- 
clusion that the plan he had already proposed 
was the best for the purpose and so he now 
recommended it to the Goveraor-G-eneral for 
adoption. The educational policy which 
appeared best to the Bengal Government is 
clearly set forth in the following extracts 
from his minute 

2. In the province of Bengal we have a vast 
mimber of indigenous schools. I have carefully 
inquired about them from, several well-informed 
persons. Native and European, and I am. assured 
that these schools are universally in a very low 
and unsatisfactory condition, the office of school- 
master having, in almost all eases, devolved 
upon persons very unfit for the business. 

3. Our obiect should be, if possible, and as far 

,as possible, to improve these schools, and we 
cannot do better than follow the excellent ex.ample 
of the late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, and establish a system of 
Model schools as an example to the indigenous 
schools, and a regular plan of visitation by which 
the indigenous school-masters may gradually be 
stimulated to improve up to the models set 
before them. 

5. 1 append a memorandum on the subject 
drawn up by the energetic and able Principal of 
the Sanskrit College who, as is well-known, 
has long been zealous in the cause of 
vernacular education, and has done moch to 
promote it, both by his improved system in the 
Sanskrit College and by elementary works wffiich 
he has published for the use of schools. 

6. ^ I api3rove generally of the plan which is 
contained in the Principars memorandum, and 
woifid wish to see it carried into effect 

7. According to this plan, the monthly expense 
of say 20 schools, distributed over four zilas, and 
allowing for rewards and a rather more liberal 
allowance to the Head Superintendent than the 
Principal has proposed for himself, would be about 
Es, 21,000 per. annum, or Rs. 5,250 for each zila. 
Mr, Thomason^s first plan allowed Ks. 4500 to 
each zila annually ; but in Mr. Thomason’s plan 
a large extra expense was incurred for European 
superintendence, with which, in Bengal, I should 
for the present be willing to dispense. I am 
aware that Native superintendence is not often to 
be depended upon 'without European overlooking 
but Bandit Ishwarchandra Sharma is an uncommon 
man, who has shown great energy and zeal in this 

- % Letter ■ from -the Under-Secy., to the Govt. ' of ' 
Bengal to the Under-Secy, to the Govt., of India, 
Home Dept, dated 16 Nov., 1864 


matter, and I should be well pleased to let him 
try an experiment, in the result of which he is 
greatly interested, and which I really think will 
succeed in his hands. My estimate aecordingly- 
provides for an allowance to him for this duty of 
Rs. 200 a month, iacluding travelling , charges.. 
This, in addition to the Rs. 300 he draws as- 
Princip.al, will be a fair remuneration. He has^ 
asked for none. 

13. It is the opinion of the Principal of the- 
Sanskrit College, and of others whom I have 
consulted on the subject, that although ad?nission 
to the G)vernmeat M^dei Vernacular Schools 
ought at first, and for some time, to be gratuitous,, 
they are certain, at no distant time, to be self- 
supporting, as all the indigenous schools now are. 

28. I have said nothing about Normal Seliools- 
for the education of school-misters. At present 
very good school-masters are being trained for 
us in the Sanskrit College, which is becoming, in 
the hands of the Principal, a sort of Normal 
School for Bengal.” * 

VrDyASAGA.a’s Notes os YERXAcaiAR- 
Education 

From this it is quite clear that great- 
credit was due to Vidyasagar whose able 
note on vernacular eduoitioa formed the 
basis of Haliiday’^s minute. This note is of 
great interest, as its provisions were mostly 
adopted in the subscqaeat development of 
primary education in Bengal We therefore,, 
give it in full : — 

1. Vernacular Eiuoation on an extensive scale,, 
and on an efficient footing, is highly desirable, for 
it is by this means alone that the condition of the • 
mass of the people can be ameliorated. 

2. Mere reading and writing, and a little of 
Arithmetic, should not comprise the whole of this 
Education ; Geography, History, Biography,.. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural Piiilosopliy, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, and. Physiology 
should be taught to render it complete. 

.3. The elementary works already published, 
and fit for adoption as class-books, are the* 
following : — 

1st Shishushikha, in 5 parts. The first three 
parts teach Alphabet, Spelling, and Reading ; the* 
fourth is a little treatise on the Rudiments of 
Knowledge; the fifth, a free translation of the 
Moral Class Book of “Chambers’s Educational 
Course.” 

2nd. Fashwahali or Natural History of 
Animals. 

Brd. History of Bengal^ free translation of 
Marsh man’s work. 

Ath. Ghanipath^ or Lessons on useful and- 
entertaining subjects* 

5th. Jibancharita, a free translation of the 
Lives of Copernicas,. Galileo,' Newton, Sir William 
Herschel Grotius, Linnoeus, Daval, Sir William 

For the full text of the minute, see Selections - 
from the Becords of the Bengal Government^ No. 
XXII -“Correspondence relating to Vernacuto'^ 
Education (Cal 1855). 
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■ilonesi, aod Thomas Jenkins, in “Chamberses 
Exemplary Biography/’ 

4. Treatises on Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural 
"Philosophy are m the emirse of preparation. 
Treatises on Geography, Political Economy, and 
Physiology, and the Historical Woiks and a .series 
of Biographies 'moll have to be compiled. For 
the present, the Histories of India, Greece, Rome 
and England will suffice. 

5. One Teacher for each school will not 
■be sufficient. Two each at least will be required. 

Every school will very likely contain from 
"three to hve classes, 'viiieh for one teacher 
to manage efficiently is impracticable. 

G. Tiie^ saffiry of Pordits should be at least 
Rnpees^ GO, 25, 20 per nioitth, ciualification and 
■other circumstances being taken into consideration. 
\Vheii all the books enumerated above shall be 
ready for adoption, every school should have a 
Head Pandit at Rupees 50 a month. 

7. Arrangement should be made for the tea- 
chers receiving their salaries regularly every month, 
in their own Stations, without being required to 
■ quit their posts. 

8. Four zilas for the present should be selected 
for operation, namely, Hiigbii, Nadia, Bardwan, 
ana Midnapur. There should be 25 schools for 
the present, to be distributed as expediency 
suggests. These should be established in towns 
and Villages not in the vicinity cf English colleges 
and schools. In the neighbourhood of English 
Golleges and schools, vernacular education is not 
;proper]y appreciated, 

9. The success of vernacular education greatly 
depends on an active and efficient supervision, as 
■well as the amount of en cc u rage men t given to the 
■successful pupils. With Natives in general, the 
.acquisition of knowledge, for the sake of knowledge 
itself, has not as yet become a motive. It is 
therefore necessary, that Lord Hardinge’s Resolu- 
tion, winch has so long been in abeyance, should 
be striedy enforced. 

10. The following plan of superintendence 
appears to be much less expensive and far more 
efficient than any other could possibly be. 

11. Two Native Superintendents, each on a 
salary ^ of Rs. 150 a month, including their 
travelling charges, to be employed, one for Midna- 
pur and Hughli, the other for Nadia and Bardwan. 
They are frequently to visit the schools, examine 
the classes, and rectify the mode of teaching. 

12. The Principal of the Sanskrit College to 
be nominated, the Ex-officio Head Superintendent 
with no other additional allowance than his travell- 

i ing charges, whiih at the most will not not exceed 
Rs, 300 per annum. He is to visit the schools once 
■a year, and to report to the authorities, with 
wffiom will rest the management of Yernacular 
Schools. 

13. The preparation and adoption of elass-bcoks, 
■and the selection of teachers to be entrusted to 
the Head superintendent. 

14. The Sanskrit College, be sides being a seat 
of general education, "to be also considered as the 
Normal School, for the training of vernacular 
teachers. 

15. Thus the training of teachers, preparation 
and adoption of class-books, selection of teachers 
and general superintendence 'wull be united in one 
office. This circumstance will remove many 
aneonveniences. 


16. An Assistant Head Superintendent to be 
appointed with Rs. ^ 100 a month. His duty will 
be to assist the Principal of ^ the Sanskrit, Opllege 
in training up the teachers and preparation^ of 
class-books, and to officiate for him while visiting 
the vernacular schools. 

17. The Patshalas, or indigenous schools under 
Gurumoliashoys, such as they are now, are very 
worthless institutions. Being in the bands of 
teachers, generally imeompetent for the task they 
undertake, these schools require much iraprove- 
ment It will be the duty ot the Superintendents 
to inspect these schools and give the teachers as 
much instruction as they can as to the mode of 
teaching. It ^Yi]i also form part cf the, duty of the 
Superintendents to watch opportunities to intro- 
duce, as far as piycticable, the^ class-books above- 
mentioned. In fact, the Superintendents will take 
every care to make these schools, as far as 
possible, useful institutions. 

18. Those schools founded by Natives, or 

Missionaries, which are in the hands of competent 
teachers, of course deserve attention and encourage- 
ment The Superintendents will be required to 
visit such schools and to report on their respective 
claims to encouragement , 

19. The Superintendents will also be required 
to consider it as part of their duty to persuade 
ihe inhabitants of tewns and villages, within their 
respective beats, to establish schools upon the 
model of Government Schools. 

The 7ih February 1854. 

Halliday lightly considered Vidyasagar 
to be an uncommon man, in no way inferior 
to a European ; he had, therefore, suggested 
in his minute that the entire superintendence 
of the proposed experiment should be left 
with the Pandit. This view, however, was 
strongly opposed by the other members of 
the Council of Education as may be seen 
from the following passages of the minutes : — 

Eamgopal Ghose “Although I have a very 
h^'gh opinion of the zeal and ability of the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, I am scarcely prepared to 
place the control of vernacular education in his 
hands, so long as he has other responsible duties 
to attend to. Were he untrammelled with these, 

I might, perbapwS, have acquiesced in the proposi- 
tion of the Hon’ble Mr. Halliday, to allow him to 
try the experiment. But as he cannot be spared 
from the Sanskrit College, his visits to the verna- 
cular schools must necessarily be rare, and he 
could but afford a small portion of his time and 
attention for this additional a-nd onerous duty. We 
ought to secure the undivided energies of one 
man for so important a situatioa-*Althougli I have 
with some hesitation, voted against the appoint- 
ment of Pandit Ishwarcliandra, as Superintendent 
of Yernacular Education, I think it still desirable 
that he should be, in some way or other, connected 
with this great movement. His advice in the 
selection of books and teachers, in the choice of 
sites, mode of teaching, and in other matters of 
detail, will be found exceedingly valuable. He has 
been preparing a number of Bengali books well 
adapted for introduction into the Government 
indigenous schools. The re-modelled Sanskrit 
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College Boder him provide the best, clhis -of 
Yeroaetilar teachers, i’or these reason^, aacl for 
the deep interest he take^ ia the sabjeeh I should 
■ he, glad to see him pennaoeDtly coonected with 
this great iindertaliag. I arn not prepared exactly 
to say what loim this coimeetion should take: he 
would probably be best eajplo.redin soperjoteDcIiog 
tlio preparation of books. Perhaps his sen^ices 
might alse be available in the exammation of 
teachers.’’ (11 Jpiy jSo4). 

S'ir I !K Coh'i/et’-Vixm the system of atiper- 
vIsiOB proposed, more is to be said. A priory J 
should conceive that Pandit Isliwarehaodra ^ is 
more likely than any Giviiian of whom I can think 
as likely to be einplo.ved in this way, to set ^ the 
new., system , going, and to keep it going right. 
His knowledge of the laxignage of his own country- 
men, and of the feelings and habits of moral 
eominimities, most be far greater than that 
possessed by an European Officer. His acquire- 
ments both io the old learning of the country, and 
in modern and European learning, are considerable 
and it has been bis special object to train up yoong 
men with some tinefure of both kinds of learning 
with the view of furnishing vernacnlar teachers of 
a higher order--! think there is much force in the 
ohjectioB made to the partial severance of the 
Principal from the Sanskrit College. I agree fully, 
however, with Babn Ramgopal Chose, in thinking 
that to the Pandit, Jshwarchandra, should be 
assigned a prominent part in determining the 
school-books to be read, and the course of instruc- 
tion. And I am of opinion that lor those duties 
he should be adequately remunerated/’ (20 August 
1854). 

Tidyasagar Selects Sites eor Government 
Model Schools 

From Halliday’s esteem for Yidyasagar a 
friendly intimacy sprang up between the two 
and they frequently met together to discuss 
maiters. Immediately after bis appointment 
as Lieut. Governor of Bengal, Haliiday took 
in band the selection of suitable sites for the 
proposed Me del Vernaeular schools, and he 
charged Yidjasagar with this important work. 
In the following letter, dated 3rd July 1854, 
the Pandit repoited the result of his tour : — 

'Agreeably to the instructions of the Hon’ble 
the Lt. Governor of Bengal verbally communicated 
to me by his Honour, I visited, from the 2lst of 
May io 11th June last, several places in the 
IJistnct of Hughli for the purpose of selecting 
suitabie villages and towms for establishing the 
contemplated vernacular schools, and beg leave to 
request the favour of your submitting to His 
Honour the following repoit 

n. 21st May last I visited Shiakhala, 

21 md^ d}stant from Calcutta and situated on the 
oalkja Road. Tins place is the abode of about a 
thousgmd families and has in its close vicinity 
several villages, When the object of my visiting 
the place was known, the principal inhabitants of 
this place, as well as of the surrounding villages, 
assemblfcd and waited upon me to express their 
eager desire to have a Government Yermeular 
bonooLat bhiakhala^.,-1 asked them if tliey- ^'were' 


prepared, in. case Chvernment established a verna-- 
eiilar school there, t) give oyer to Gqverotneat a 
piece of land suitabie for erecting a school house 
upon it, and erect a school-house at a cost of about 
Es. 30d. Several Brahmans showed me their 
Lakhiraj lands and told me that any of these 
lands and as much as may be required for the 
purpose they will most willingly make over to 
Government Bat as they are generally poor, their 
cireumstauoes would not enable them ^to ^erect a 
school-house at a cost of Es. 300 wiiich is, in fact 
an enormous amount to them, From, ail that I 
observed, I have not the least doubt that vernacular 
education v/ould be highly appreciated at Shiakhala 
and the villages around. 

3. On the clay following I visited Radhauagar 
and Jvdshnagar, villages about 40 miles west of 
Gairaitta. These two villages, in close contact of 
each other, contain about a thousand families and 
are surrounded by many villages. From conversa- 
tion with several principal inhabitants it appeared 
to me to be very clear that vernacular education 
will be highly appreciated here. A piece of land 
suitable for erecting a school-house the inhabitants 
are ready to make over to Government. But as 
they are generally poor, they are unable to erect 
a suitable school-house at their own expenses- 

4. On the 24th May last Khirpai, a town 
containing above three thousand families and about 
80 miles west of Calcutta, was visited by me 
The principal inhabitants, with v/hom I conversed, 
on the subject of the contemplated vernacular 
schools, appeared to me to be very eager to have 
one in their town. Khirpai, I am of opinion, fully 
deserves to be the seat of a new vernacular school. 

If a school be eGtabil.shed here, the inhabitants^ 
are willing to make over a piece of land to 
Government for erecting the school-house, but 
being generally poor they are unable to meet the 
expensevS of raising a suitabie school- house. 

5. Next I intended to visit Chandrakona, a very 
populous town and already the seat of a Govern- 
ment Vernacular school and 8 miles distant from 
Khirpai. Bat I was informed that the school was- 
at the time closed for a month or so, the teachers 
being absent on leave. Instead of visiting the 
place I made enquiries regarding the state of the 
school etc. and the following information I picked, 
up from creditable quarters. 

Chandrakona is in the Zemiadari of Bibu' 
Jaikishan Mukherji who is generally said to be the 
founder of the school and the Seminary is known 
as Jaikishau’s School. The school contains no more 
than 50 pupils. The teacher Bibu Lakhan Pal is- 
an ex-student of the Barasat Government School, 
and is but an imperfect Bengali scholar. Of 50 
pupils 35 regularly read Eaglish and nominally a 
little of Bengali. These pupils pay to the master 
fees varying from four to eight annas. They 
attend the school only for the purpose of reading 
English. The remaining 15 only may be properly 
said to be the pupils of this vernacular school. 
They pay the usual fee of one anna as fixed by 
Government. 

The inhabitants of this town care very little 
for educating their children. 

Of the 35 pupils that resort to this school many 
come from distant villages. 

6. From these facts Chandrakona does not 
appear to me at all to be fit for establishing aa 
experimental vernacular school, 
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eager to flov 8 mm 0 i^,.t Veraacular school 

It-' was a scene -when I visited' 

this place. It appe?i;S'^4:o-ni0 to be highly desir- 
able to establish a vernaeular school here. 

IL Last of all oa the lOtix and Uth of Jane 
last, I visited Fantihal a place about 16 miles 
west, of Howrah. Pantihai and several villages 
in close contact with it contaio. about three 
thousand families. The principal inhabitants, with 
w^hom I conversed on Hie subject of vernacular 
school, expressed their eager desire to have one 
at Pantihai. Taey are prepared to erect a sehooi- 
ho'.zse and make it over to Hoverauient with the 
piece of land on which it would be erected. 
Pantihai fully deserves to have a vernacular 
school established there. 

12, The vacation of the Sanskrit College 
drawing to a close I was obliged to return to 
Calcutta and could not inspect any more places 
in the Hiighli district, nor could 1 go through my 
tour through Bard wan, Nadia, and 24 Farganas. 
la the Haghii district Guptipara, Somra and 
Balagar about 16 miles north of Haghii require 
to be visited and from the information I nave 
picked up concerning these places, it is desirable 
that a vernacular school be established in any 
one of these three villages. In B^mchi about 
24 miles west of Hughli on the Great Trunk Hoad 
there already exists Government Yernacular 
school which, I am told, is ia a tolerably flourish- 
log condition. Boiochi is a very populous village, 

A new vernacular school might, therefore, ba 
established there in place of the old. 

13 I have enquired about tit places for 
establishing vernacular schools in the districts of 
Nadia, Bardwan, and 24 Parganas. In Nadia and 
Bardwan ht places may be selected from among, 
the following villages 

In iVhriia: —Kanchrapara, Sutarg.^chi, Gobardanga 
Chawgharia, Santipur, Biliagram, Metili, Debagram^ 
Miherpur, Maheshpur. 

In Bardtvm:—K.B.iiia,, Satgachi, Furvasthaii, 
AmaJpur, Jowgong and Kulinganj, Kuchut, 
Khanda-ghose, Indesh, Sadipiir, Khanda. Bonepash. 
Sonamukhi, Cutwa, DewangaDj. 

14. In 24 Parganas there are only two places 
wmere yernacular education will be properly 
appreciated, Majiipur and Faro. Majiipur, about 
30 miles south of Calcutta, has already a Govern- 
ment vernacular school in a tolerably prosperous, 
condition. Paro, about 24 miles east of Barasat, 
deserves to be the seat of a vernacular sciiooi. 

. 15. In conclusion I beg leave to state that 
immediately after the order is passed lor the 
establishment of schools, arrangements might be 
made in those places that i have visited for 
opening the schools without waiting for the 
erection of the school-houses which will at least 
require two or three months to be completed.” 

(To be concluded) 


7. On the 27tli May last Sripiir and Kamatpukiir 
were visited. These two villages and two or three 
villages in close contact ^ with them, contain 
about two thousmd families. The distance of 
Sri pur from Calcutta is about 60 miles and it Is 
siluated on the Sdlda £jad. west of Jahanabad 
alioiit 8 miles. Sri our and Eamarpukur are in 
the Z-imindarl of Baba .D'aariisadas Laha ■who is 
also ao inhabitant of .Ivamarpukur. I paid a visit 
to .Babii Bitirraadas and conversed with him on 
the subject of my visit. Bahu Dharmadas and 
the priocipal inliahitants of the place who were 
present there expressed their great eagerness to 
have a Government Teraacular School. Babu 
Dharmadas is prepared to erect a suitable school 
house at Ms own ' expease and make it over to 
Goveramenr, If a vernacular school be established 
at Sri our or Kamarpukur. He also sliowed me 
two of his Kachari houses any one of which he 
Is Willing to make over, if that will serve the 
purposes of the school Hi appeared to me to 
have taken great interest on the , subject of my . 
visit, Sripur appears to be a very ht place for 
an experimental vernacular school. 

8. Next I visited Bainjibanpiir on the 3Gth 
May last . This town, contains' about two thousand ■ 
families and is soutii of Sripur about 6 miles and 
north of ^ Khirpei about the same distance. This 
is a fit place for haying a Govern men t vernacular 
school. But if Khirpai and Sripur be selected 
for the purpose of establishing schools the 
establishment of a vernacular school here might 
be withheld, being too near those two places. 

0 On the 4th June last I viwsited Mayapur 
about 40 miles from Calcutta on the Salkia Road, 
Like Chandrakona this place is in the Zamindari 
of Babu Jaikishan Mukherji and has a Government 
Vernacular School whicn is after his name called 
Jaikishan’s Sehocl, he being supposed to be the 
founder of the institution. Though Mayapur and 
5ts contiguous villages are very populous, fifty- 
three names only are in the register of the school. 
Of these 20 only were provsent when I visited the 
school. The pupils read English and Bengali but 
like Chandrakona, here they do not pay separate 
fees for reading English. They pay each the 
usual fee of one anna a month. From what I 
observed a vernacular school would not be pros- 
perous here. I asked the pupils how would they 
like if the study of English were discontinued in 
tlie school and the vernaeular portion of the study 
be better regulated. They said ia that case their 
parents would not send them to the school. Id 
met Mayapur does not appear to me to be at all 
lit for an experimental school. 

10. On the 5th June last I visited Malaypur, 

4 miles north of Mayapur. Malaypur and 
Keshabpur are in close contact of each other and 
contaiQ above twelve hundred families. Ail 
classes of people here appeared to me to be very 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF BENGALI SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By DB. XAYJJITAS BANEBJt 


IXT.ROI)i:CTIOX 

I T is for more than five years that 
I have beea tiyiiig to fiod oot the 
standard weight of children and adults 
in relation to their age and height. I find 
that 1)0 worker has yet attempted this in our 
country and our knowledge with regard to 
it is very meagre and crude. Whenever we 
are in need of finding oat the standard weight 
of men and women in wasting diseases we have 
to make proportionate reductions from 
Buropean standards. These reductions are 
arbitrarily fixed by the physician in question 
to meet his needs. 

The present paper deals with standard 
weights for Bengal, with average weights for 
different institutions. My subjects are mainly 
drawn from the upper and lower middle 
-clasess. Within the scope of my observation 
aristocratic people and the proletariate are 
fewer than people of the lower middle classes. 
The children, boys and girls, are mainly 
drawn from schools where no distinction of 
class has been made. In finding out the 
standard I have selected the healthiest sub- 
jects as regards their heights and weights in 
proportion to their age, I have taken the 
•average arithmetical mean. No attempt has 
been made to take the difference of mean 
for the following reasons : There is an indi- 
cation among the girlsin understating their 
age, with the exception of the few; and 
among the guardians of understating the 
age of their boys. I, therefore, mention the 
defects which my standard is bound to con- 
tain and over which I bad absolutely no 
control. I hope, when a systematic examin- 
ation would be taken up by a large number 
of workers and on a much larger scale, 
a more perfect standard would be placed 
before the public. 

My observations along this line have 
stimulated me to work up a definite scheme 
for the physical development of our school 
children at present. While formulating this 
-scheme I have taken ’into consideration .the ' 
:fact that we are in .an adyeTSO' econcmio • 


conditioD, a condition as serious as 
that which prevailed during the time of the 
world war in European countries. It may 
be that the moneyed men are not conscious 
of it I appeal to our upper middle classes 
and the rich to economise as much as pos- 
sible and to spend the money thus saved in 
improving the health factor of our race. It 
is possible to make our children bonny boys 
and girls and infuse into them the power of 
initiative if we work up the scheme and 
help its fruition by ail the resources at our 
command. 


Staxdaed Weight & Height of Boys 


Age 

Height in 

"Weight in 

inches 

pounds 

1 

Slo 

18 

2 

32o2 

31-2 

3 

35 

32'65 

4 

37 

37ol 

5 

40 

38’4 

0 

42’5 

43’155 

7 

4675 

4843 

8 

49 

53'92 

9 

50 

58-3 

10 

52 

6505 

11 

63 '6 

69 25 

12 

5525 

73’97 

13 

57-5 

799 

14 

59-50 

8909 

15 

63 3 

9944 

16 

64'25 

114-25 

17 

6675 

326'74 

18 

67 

332 

19 

67'25 

183-9 

20 

67’5 

187 35 

21 

67 '5 

139-2 

22 

67’6 • 

14115 

23 

675 

14r6 

24 

67-75 

14209 

26 

6775 

143 

'27/: . 

67 75 

145 

28 to 29 

■do . ' ■..'■''■ 

■ ■■ ■J47-:, ,, 

30 to 40 

,:^^67'9' 

-:;!■; V;.-. 160' : ' 
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AvERMrK Weight of Boys iy Keshub 


Age’ Height in inches Weight in lbs* 
7 4o‘3 4B'08' 

, %Q ' ■ 

.■:'ll' ■ .- ■ ■ ■■■■■';■■ V 

12 56'92 '77’49- 

..IS';'-:, 58'9125 83’3. 

14 '■ ','57 D';.', 

15 60 3 92 3 

16 59*6 917 

17 ■ 60-2 94’04 

18 5S'75 85 

Oar obserTatioas sho^ that the average 
heights of both boys and girls are very neat 
standard Earopean heights but the graph 
shows a big fail in weight, markedly more 
noticeable in boys than girls. It is more 
marked in the adolescent period than in. 
earlier years. The average weight of girls 
up to the 11th year shows that they are 
very near standard European weights. This, 
I think, is due to the fact that girls who- 
come to school belong to better strata of 
society as compared with boys of the same 
age. Beyond the age of 12 years there is a 
very rapid fall in the weight of the girls. 
This is probably in part due to the defect in 
education and routine of work of the girls 
at- this age. The physiological changes 
brought about in the body at this age should 
be seriously taken into consideration in 
judging the effect of work, routine and food 
on the physico-psychical state of the deve- 
l<^pii3g girls. 

Scheme for Central Board of H’ealth for 
Schools in Bengal.'*^ 

The Board consists of official and non- 
oSicial members. 

1st stage — 1st year. 

All schools coming under the scheme 
should buy a weighing machine and send a 
quarterly report of age, weight and height 
of the boys and girls of the schools to the 
Central Board. The Health report should 
contain also number of absentees with the 
cause of absence. Every school should keep 
a chart of weight and height It shall also 
inform the board as to how many boys 


Age 

Average weight 

Average height 


ft. in. 

s 


4 1'6 

9 


a; :^ A^;';:23 :; , 

10 

a;;.' 547 "■ 

4 4'5 

•'ll"' 

60 

4 5'9 

12 

'69'7 A 

4 83 

13 

^ A- :687 : A 

4 97 

1-i 

80’4 

5 07 

,15 

Ol'l 

'.1 4 

16 

9o8 

5 4‘8 

17 •. 

113 

5 9'5 

IS;' 

114 

5 73 


Standard Weight o.p Girls 

IS Besgal 


Height in 

Weight in 

.Age, 

inches 

lbs. 

1 .. 

,27-5 

17-64 

■2’. 

31 

24-?45 

■ : 0 - 

a 

34-5 

31 

'A 

'36, 

3528 

■5 

38'5 

38 

a : 

,42 

40-9 

7 ", 

45 

47-6 


47 

SI’S 

'0,^ 

49 

541 

10 

51-75 

61'56 

H 

53 

66'64 

13 - 

55-5 

7497 

13 

577 5 , 

8526 

14 

5975 

94-815 

15 

01 

104-125 

10 

61-125 

110-4 

17 

61 ’5 ■ 

110-69 

IS- 

A A^^A8 6175 , 

117 

19 

' ' 62 

120 

20 

;6225 

12025 

21 

62335 

120 

23 ; ^ 

: :62'425 ■ . 

120125 

23 

A a; 62125 7 

121 

24 

: ■ ;621 AA A 

120 

m-: 

:a 62A , A ■ 

119-5 

2b 

61-5 

1161 

27 to 32 and 



upwards 59*5 ' 

117 

Aveeage weight of giels 
Gihls' School 

IN Beahiio 

Age 

Height in inches Weight in lbs. 

Wm 


29 


* A. similar scheme was communicated to the 
Director of Public Instriietion and to tlie Director 
of Public Health, Bengal early in September 1927. 
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/,?/' , 4 teijid^ girls- taift tifBa in the school The eases 
ali coder-weights siioold be oommuoi- 
*oated to their respecti?e guardians bj the 
, ' shead-master or bead-mistress as indicating 
■the failing health of their ohiidreo.' A 
method should be devised far the supply of 
lilHa to all the giris and boys, so that those 

who eanimt' afford to pay for it may not 

'feel any loss of self-respect. The tiffin should 
contain ail the ingredients recommended by 
the board. 

2nd stage-“2ad year. 

The school committee shall arrange to 
get the services of a medical officer who 
will examine thoroughly all boys and girls 
who get themselves admitted into the school 
or leave the school He shall also under- 
take one annual health examination. Ex- 
ternal examioera may be appointed if possi- 
ble. The guardians should be requested to 
be present w^hen the examiuatioD is coo- 
ducted. The routine method should be 
adopted of sending a copy of the report of 
such an examination to the guardians in 
question and another copy should be sent 
to the central board of health. 

3rd stage'—Srd year. 

Each school should form a local board of 
health consisting of the head-master or head- 
mistress, the physical instructor or drill 
teacher and two assistant teachers, two 
guardians with the medical officer as the 
president of the board. The teaching of 
personal and social hygiene should be under- 
taken by the medical officer in question. An 
honorarium of Rs. 800 to 400 per annum 
may be fixed for him at present. He will 
devote at least 2 hoars every day to 3 
classes. He should especially teach matri- 
culation hygiene. All the members of this 
board, in rotation, should help the doctor 
diiriog the time of exanjlnation and should 
fake up the after-care of the student patients 
in question. The members should attend to, 
the needs of the children who require 
. medical help and treatment And if the 
guardians fail to supply treatment to the 
;■ children, the members should help them to 
the treatment from the local hos- 
ui^iil ' they; are; ,,,, cured, ..Toluntary ■ 
'of' eye, 'ear ’and ^.dentai surgeons 
be arranged for. those 'who /cannot ' 
,/>;tAfford to pay in Calcutta. ’ ■ \ i 


sciousness has been aroused, combined local 
boards with hospital for the treatment of 
school boys and girls may be attempted. It 
will. consist of one medical officer and 3 
members for each school, two teachers and 
one gaatdiau. The seuiormost medical officer 
will be superintendent and other medical 
officers will act as officers of the hospital. 
A fee of Es. 3 may be charged from each 
student seeking treatment for each new 
admission for the maintenance of the hos- 
pital. A public fund may also be started 
for its help. Special departments for eye, 
ear, nose, throat, etc., may be started. 

Poixrs TO BE SETTLED^ 

(1) Memoraadum of the Board. 

(21 Rules of the Board — (Articles of 
Association). 

(8) Membership 

(4) Finance 

(a) CTOvernraent grant 

(b) Subscriptions and donations. 

(5) Relationship of the Central Board 
with the local associations. 

The Central Board of Health should 
arrange for efficient inspection preferably 
by the znembers of the board, failing that, 
by engaging medical inspectors. 


Details of Working 
Ist year : — 

One weighing machine. 

One tape. 

One eye testing chart 
Porterage etc. 


R^. 35 As. 
4 


Rs. 45-0 


tanon Dygiene. An tne members or this Xo be met from games fund. 

retation, sbonid help the doctor Quarterly health reports to be sent to 
nog the time of examination and should the Central Board of Health, 

a vp the after-care of the student patients Details of working — 
question. The members should attend to, 2nd year •- ’ 

needs of the children who^ reqaire 5ne medical man should be taken into 
treatment And if the the managing committee, who will examine 

irdians fail to supply treatment to the all new admissions and transfers. All trans- 

should be p them to fers should accompany a health certificate. 

i1 ^ °-w i schools which have hostels attached to 

• Voluntary them will utilise the services of the hostel 

L i ^ootor in conducting the health examination. 

ird to, pay in Calcutta. . examination s.hali be con- 

i/'AI&'SwgO' ic.i / dlicltd by the axtohal dpctors just to keep 

If by* .(this time '.soffifliflnf ou" the = usual examination. If the 
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^ ’ • ' * « « 7 » . 7, , ^ ^ 

Standard lieli?ht and weiglit of boys 

hostel doctor refuses to do 
this additional work, some '«> 
other medical man of the 
town may be appointed in his <» 
(Place. ■ 

8rd year ^ 

Hygiene should be taught 
w Tfae school as an important 
subject and the medical officer 
should take it up on an to 

additional pay of JKs. 25 a 
month. This amount, may ^ 

be met from the money 
now spent in hygiene work, 

•or, it It IS Hot possible, bv 
raising a fee of two annas ^ 
obtaining an 
addUional government grant 

morfi *1 ^ ^eqoiriDg / 

medical treatment should be V 

followed up by the physical ^ 

instructor or committee 

•members and headmaster. ' * ^ " 

4 th Tear .— 

69-5 


a » ii ?3 j*. 


If sufficient public opinion 
Recreated by this line of 
work, special hospitals may 
be started for school children. 
. . present only Ziia and 
Aided and a few selected 
private schools must be 
taken in hand. 

FiyAXCIAL ASPECT OF THE 

Scheme 

For Central Office in 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 

Rent at Ks. 100 per month ; 1.200 
Olerk(steno-typist) at Rs. 75 ; 900 
Literate durwan at Rs. 2.o ; 300 
Paper, Printing and postage 700 
Contingent 500 

m 3,000 

Touring expenses for or- 
ganising and inspecting 5,600 

_ Total 8,000 
Of this sum it is expected 
to raise by public subscrip- 
tions and donations in the 
1st year 1200, 2Dd year 2400, 
3rd year 4000. 


-on? 






" ^ ^ ^ 41 vr ^ 4P 

CUJ43. . 

Standard height and weight of girls 
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COMPITLSO'EY TifFLY 

For about 3 months .we :!iave been trying 
our best to see how tiffin can be made com- 
pulsory in each and every., sclioo!. In one 
of the schools (Iveshab Academy) in Calcutta 


have aslced each and 


individual 
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Standard weight (upper jfne),,. and,, average',: weight^., 
of ho 5 'S of the Keshab Academy (lower line). 

student to bring tiffin from home, but in 
vain. We have appointed vendors for supply- 
ing tiffin to the students and have found 
10 per cent, of the students would take 
tiffin. Believing that it is the economic con- 
dition which is interfering with any scheme 
which is being put forward for the health of the 
school children we started preparing chapati 
and dal in the school premises by one of the 
dtLTivans and supplying them to children on 


a mioirntim of one pice for, one good, size# 
ehapati aod two tabiespoonfuls ol boot .daljl 
The stadeots at once responded by volunt- 
arily takin'g tiffin in very larger numbers.. 
Taking of tiffin , has been made compulsory 
in the above school from February, 1928^ 
A special apparatus has ' been devjsed to- 
keep the tiffin in a uninfected condition. 


Scheme of Medical Examihation ' 

OF School Childkeh 

I To he filled in by ela&s teachers •— 

(a) Questionnaire : whether a boy has suffered^ 


from— 

(i) Measles, Whooping 
Dysentery, Malaria, Bmaii Foi 


, cough. Diphtheria.. 
Rheumatic B'’ever. 


(2) Any eye, complaint. 

(3) Otorrhoea 

I4) . Rhinitis. 

(b) Examinations. 

, (1) Vision normal or not— by eye chart 

(2) Colour vision. 

(3) Squint, 

, (4) ■ Hearing normal or not. 

(5) Speech normal or not 

(6) Mental activity.. 

(7) Any deformity, " 

(8) Height' 

(9) Weig,ht 

(10) ^ Chest measurement, inspiration', all(i^ 

expiration, 

IL To he filled in by the school medical ofjtcef 'V ' 

(a) 1. Mouth. 

2. Adenoids. 

^ Teeth. 

(b) In children, 10 p. c. above standard -weiglit 
standard weight and 5 p. a below standard weight 

Direct your examination from the report of the- 
school teachers. 

Heart ' to be ,esamined if the children had 
measles, diphtheria and dy'Sentery or " rheumatic- 
fever* 

Lungs, to be examined .if th,e cMIdren lia,#'' 
measles or who,opiDg cough or if the chest expansion- 
is less than i inch.- 

^ fii) la children 10 p. o. beloiv standard weight' 

Lungs— 

Heart— 

■ Organs of metabolism.'' 

(ill) In cMldren 15 p. .c. to 20 p. c. below 
standard weight. Examination of each and every 
organ with a special stress on lungs and all 
glandular systems. 

Urine examination— 

Organs of metabolism with special reference to 
diet* 

Qaality, vitamins, fat, carbohydrates an# 
proteins, etc. and 

Quantity by weight. 

Rest or over work. 

Medical officer is requested to find out any 
possible cause of underweight or bad iihysical 
development and regulate students’ routine oi 
work and diet, etc* accordingly. 
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B ^ore attempting any desoriptioB of the 
tioiise of Laborers in my own words I 
make no apology for qaoting in extenso 
^rom an address which was presented by 
staff and members of the institution 
to brijut ^ Ramananda Chatterjee at the 
'time ot his visit to the works. It brings 
-out: well-chosen words the ideas 

and ideais of the House of Laborers in 
an admirable manner. The address reads ; 


bod? at of Laborers (not an incorporate 
body at that time) began its career in a 

smaU and wretched-looking hot in an obsJnm 
corner of the town of Comilla on the 2° d 

KS. 210. Bat there was a greater asset— 
the human asset. Here was a band of youno- 
raen willing to work and willing to suffer- 
ready to straggle _against odds which appeared 
to be overwhelming. We took our first iSp 
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absolutely in the dark. We did not know 
what exactly we were going to do, but we 
knew this that we were out for something 
productive. We knew we must be of some 
service to the community — service through 
business — for this must be the fundamental 
motive of all true business. We failed and 
faltered. We lost in money but did not 
lose heart. Many a dark and stormy day 
we had to pass through till at last we came 
face to face with light. Work is dynamic. 
It is self-propelling. It finds its own course. 

‘‘Coming to the present position, our 
audited Balance Sheet for the year 1927 
shows a gross turnover of Rs 1,03,000. The 
nett profit is about Rs. 11,000., the whole of 
which amount has been transfered to the 
Reserve Fund. We never divide our profits, 
but re-invest them in the business itself. Our 
assets on the 31st of December, 1927, were 
valued at about Rs. 97,000, against which we 
had a Bank Liability of Rs. 49,000. The 
average number of workers is about 75, all 
of whom have been trained at our own works. 
The band includes university graduates in 
science, holding the degree of M. Sc. or B.So. 
The value of orders now on hand amounts to 
about three lacs of rupees. 

*‘We have but one Ideal — the ideal of 
service. We have but one gospel— the gospel 
of work. Work and yet more work is our 


slogan. Money follows as a necessity. It is? 
no use repeating the outworn shibboleth that 
a Hindu despises the world of matter and? 
must be despised and exploited by others, for 
all time. We must bring ourselves abreast 
of the other nations of the world if we want 
to live. We must lead the vanguard of 
progress in every department of life. We- 
must develop our land. We must drive* 
poverty and squalor out of our shores. We 
must sink all petty squabbles regarding caste 
and creed. The world is wide enough for 
all of us if only we knew how to be mu- 
tually helpful. In God’s ample granary there* 
is food enough for everybody if only we 
knew how to get it. All work is honourable, 
if conceived in a spirit of service. 

“We have as yet achieved but little. 
Very much more remains ahead. But whaf 
little we have done fortifies us in the hope 
that we have not been pursuing a chimera — 
that our ideas can be translated into work. 
We know we have many shorticomiogs to- 
overcome. But in spite of this we have al- 
ready been favoured beyond measure by our 
friends and sympathisers. It is through 
their help and co-operation that this insti- 
tution has been made possible. It is our 
constant endeavour to be worthy of the 
confidence that is being reposed in us.” 

The above gives a brief but bol4 outline- 
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A loO xioo. two-storeyed Tea Hoase in coarse of Erection by House of Laborers at 

^ernerpur Tea Estate, Cachar ^-'woiero at 
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The Directors of the House of Laborers Ltd., inspectiug the 50 K, T. A. Power Plant 


of the activities of the House of Laborers, 
Ltd. I am giving such other particulars as 
'are not contained in the above statement. 
It is hoped that in these days of chronic 
unemployment amongst the middle class 
youths of Bengal the story of the House of 
Laborers will be of some interest to the 
reading public. Amidst the prevailing gloom 
of depression and failure, it is like a small 
but luminous speck to cheer and hearten the 
lonely toiler in the field of the industrial 
regeneration of the country. The House of 
Laborers has undoubtedly its tale of early 
rebuffs and failures to tell. But in the end 
it has come out with flying colours. 

Want of capital is sometimes trotted out 
by do-nothiog people as an excuse for failure 
in business. But this is not true. The 
history of the HOUSE OF LABOREES gives 
the lie direct to this statement It is the 
argument of the weak and the vanquished. 
Human energy is the real capital. Where 
there is a strong enough will there is always 
a way. Here in the HOUSE OF LABOREES 


we see an organisation which has been 
built up practically without capital. 

It was in the momentous days of the Yon- 
co-operation Movement that the House of 
Laborers had its inception. The original 
founders of the House of Laborers were a 
band of youngmen—some of them political 
ex-detenus, some of them non-co-operators, 
but all fired with the same burning desire 
to do some productive work for the country— 
of giving some good service, while making 
an honest living for themselves. The starting 
capital, as has been said, was only Es. 210 
eked out by petty contributions from 
friends. With this capital the young men 
fitted out a small workshop in a small hut 
in the town of Comilla. The situation was 
discouraging on all sides. The organisers 
had no training either in business or the 
technique of Engineering. They had hardly 
any capital. They had no precise ideas. Wise 
men predicted a sure and dismal failure. 
Even their friends could not muster enough 
courage to believe that an Engineering busi- 
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ness of this nature was possible in a place 
like Comilia. But many seeming impossibi- 
lities can he rendered possible if there is 
strength of faith and steadfastness of purpose. 
It is faith more than anything else that has 
made such a thing as the House of Laborers 
possible. 

Step by step the workshop grew. After 
about a year financial help came from un- 
expected quarters. Babu Mahesh Chandra 
Bhattaeharji, the well-known merchant prince 
of Comilia, proffered his help. He had all 
along been watching and taking a kindly 
interest in the work of these young men. 


repaid the whole of the loan of Babu Mahesh' 
Chandra Bhattaeharji. They have also paid, 
of their free accord, interest for the period 
that they used this money, although this was 
not demanded. 

There is one other incident in the early 
history of the House of Laborers which 
deserves mention. Mr. A. T. Weston, then 
Officiating Director of Industries, Bengal, 
paid a visit to the workshop just a few 
months after its inception. It was at that 
time absolutely negligible. There was nothing 
that could interest a person of Mr. Weston’s 
standing, who was accustomed to lead very 



The -workers of the House of Laborers Ltd., (Sj. Eamananda Chatterjee 
in the centre, second row) 


He was convinced of the honesty of their 
purpose. Then out of his abundant muni- 
ficence he gave them a loan of about 
Rs. 22000, without document, without secu- 
rity, without interest, on mere good faith, 
with this understanding that this money was 
to be returned whenever the conditions of 
the business permitted. Such things are not 
common in these days, and Babu Mahesh 
Chandra Bhattaeharji has placed the House of 
Laborers under a deep and permanent 
debt of gratitude by this act of generosity. 
The House of Laborers, however, has proved 
fully worthy of the trust. They have now 


much more gigantic organisation. But he 
understood and appreciated the spirit behind 
the youngmen. He shook their oil-begrimed 
hands with a genial Smile. He gave them 
words of hope and encouragement when it 
was darkness on all sides. Mr. Weston has 
been one of their best friends ever since and 
has consistently helped them by information 
and advice. Mr. Westson visited the work- 
shop last time only a few weeks ago, when 
the following significant . words, among others, 
passed between him and the Secretary of 
the House of Laborers. 

“Are you all still together— the original 
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foiioders of the iostifiitioii ' eociitired Mr. 
Weston. 

Wes, Sir, we are. a!! together/'' 

‘‘And yon liare, had no trouble,- amongst 
’ yourselves , 

“None of .ft We have alwajvS so, ranch 
'Work to do that there is xwj littie time to 
'be lost in (inarrels.-’* 

“That’s news to me,’’ added Mr. ' •, 'Weston. 
“Half a dozen educated' young men working 
together for six years is. a new thing- in 
this country.” 

However , sad a commentary on the busi- 
ness habits of Bengal the above may be, it 
is perhaps nevertheless true in many cases. 

The present lines of business of the 
"fionse of Laborers are, Steel Structural work, 
mainly for Tea Gardens, manufacture of Tea 
garden irapIemeBts such as Pruning Enives, 
and repair and erection of Prime Movers and 
Tea Machinery of every description. They 
have done work for such well-known Tea 
Companies in the Surma Tally Districts as 
the Cachar Native Joint Stock Coy, Ltd., 
Bharat Samiti Ltd., The All-India Tea and 
' Trading Co. Ltd. etc. They are also working 
in the gardens of such European firms as 
Messrs. Jardine Skinner A Co., Messrs. Begg 
Dunlop & Co., Messrs. Duncan Brothers, etc. 
They own a well-equipped workshop near 
the Ry. Station, Comilla. A new 50 K. T. A. 
Power Plant driven by a 72 B. H. P. Polar 
Diesel Engine is in course of erection. Their 
present assets, including Buildings and 
Machinery, are worth well over a lac of 
rupees. Their business in the year 1928 is 
expected to come up to about five lacs of 
' rupees. 

The House of Laborers certainly makes 
■profit. But that profit is not large. Last 
year it came to about 10 p. c. of the gross 
revenue. This is because their rates are cut 
■ extremely low for the benefit of the customers. 


Low., profits, and large , turnover is their idea! 
of business. Because the true justification of 
a business. lies in its being, 'able ' to give ■ 
better, and cheaper service. - .By an article of 
Association of the Coy..', (it is '■ now, io- 
.co.rporated as a- private limited Coy.) the pro- 
fils are not divisible amongst the shareholders. 
All the profits go -, back to the business itself. 

About a dozen apprentices ; are 'being 
trained up at these works every year. - The 
House of Laborers does not train workers 
for others but for its own organisation only. 
In about three months the young apprentice 
is able to earn his living. His progress there- 
after depends entirely upon the merit of his 
work. No difference is made in the class of 
work. All work is equally good. Every 
member of this organisation must be prepared 
to do anything that he is called upon to do. 
In fact, these Bhaclralok youths are siiocess- 
fully doing such diverse works as digging of 
earth, laying of bricks, making a concrete 
block or erection and roofing of a Steel Build- 
ing. There was an impression abroad that the 
Bhadralok is not well-adapted for manual 
work. This has been thoroughly disproved 
by the House Of Laborers. They have proved 
that, given the necessary training and oppor- 
tunity, the Bhadralok younginan is quite as 
good as any ordinary artisan — or ten times 
better on account of his superior intelligence. 
The prevailing notion on this side has 
changed already, as is evidenced by the large 
number of applications for admission that the 
House of Laborers is receiving. 

At Comilla the House Of Laborers is an 
institution worth seeing. Amongst its 
honoured visitors it counts such person- 
alities as Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Dr. P. C. Ray, Swami Abhedananda, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Eamananda Chatterjee 
etc. 

■ - ■ '"X''' 


THE EMANCIPATION OF CHILDREN 

By Prof. HiRI CHIEAN SIBKHEEJI 

I T IS the fashion to talk of the emancipation and convention, to foolish laws and 
of wotnen and the need of ^helping them regulations, to unhappiness and misery. Their 
to attain it in every possible way. dependence upon us was more complete than 
But we never talk of the emancipation of that of women. But happily a complete 
children from the bondage to routine change has come or is coming in our relations 






with them. It is nothing short of a revo- 
lution blit it has not been attended with any 
trouble or any break with the past- It has 
been coming on slowly for a long time .and 
it will take .a, longer time still^for its ^con- 
summation. They had^ not to agitate . or appeal 
to our chivalrous motives as in the case of 
women. '.'This change has been initiated by 
mm's, innate sense of .justice and ^ his kind 
solicitiide for the. welfare of children. As 
the result of this ' they have come into their 
own and • have ' entered upon an extended 
sphere of, activities and a nobler and happier 
iife than was possible before. The future 
citizens of the world will be nobler and 
better, men and women than their present- 
day, prototypes. It is true that this blessed 
time has not come yet but we are trying our 
.best to hasten its arrival when the children 
'will be entirely free and happy without any 
reservation whatsoever. 

When we look at the modem boy or girl 
and consider his or her mode of life the 
truth of the foregoing remark becomes evi» 
dent . Io.stead of becoming degenerate they 
are becoming more virile and active and 
are living more fully than before. Their 
lives are no longer hedged io with a thousand 
and one restrictions as to what to do and what 
not to do. . The era of grand-motherly legis- 
lation for boys ' and girls is, gone for ever. 
'Every opportunity is given them to develop 
their Latent q'lialities. No attempt is made 
to reduce them to the same unvaried 
monotonous type. We now realise that all 
men and women, boys and girls do not 
possess the same aptitude and cannot be 
expected to develop the same qualities. It 
is a .pi'fcy that this important truth was not 
discovered earlier in which case much need- 
less suffering and despair and disappointment 
wQQ.lcl .have been saved. 

We need only look around us at' na.ture 
,to' realise .that ,. diversity and not dull . , uni- 
formity is her rule.' One boy is born with .a 
natural aptitude \ for ' mathematics, another' 
.with a love ' of' literature. ' To require the 
former to take an iiiteiligent ■ interest in 
literature 'will" be as foolish. as to compeil the' 
latter '.to , develop a love. Tor,,, mathematics.. 
Incaicula’ble is. the loss that, we have. ' suffered ■' 
in times past' from'' our foolish obstinacy not 
to allow tile young people , to .follow .their, 
own bent of mind,.' It seems to be nothing 
short 'of a ' w^onder that inspite of these 
rusty rules so many of us developed their 
original bent and conferred great blessings 


on mankind. This only proves the fact _ that 
natural tendency is stronger than artificial 
rules and can break through all restraints 
imposed on them. But this is true only of 
a few in whom the natural inclination is 
very strong and who possess the courage to 
revolt against conventions. But we shudder 
to think of the huge waste that we have 
suffered on account of this dogged persis- 
tence on our part viz., to siibjeet all boys 
and girls to the same grinding process. We 
shudder to think of the unhealthy oonditions 
physical as well as moral, under which they 
lived. The picture of the school-room, cold 
and dreary and the irascible school-master 
with his rod naturally rises before our mind. 
There was no freedom of thought or action. 
Personal initiative was unkown. Woe to the 
boy who out of a roving nature or excess of 
animal spirits ventured to play truant or 
had the hardihood to laugh behind the back 
of the teacher at all his queer ways. But 
all this has fortunately changed or his 
changing slowly but sorely. “Spare 'the rod 
and spoil the child is now a discredited 
maxim. The boy or girl is no loiager con- 
fined for long hours in an unhealthy room 
and amidst uncongenial surroundings. Now 
classes are held in commodious, well-lighted 
and ventilated rooms where the child's health, 
'is not at ail likely to suffer. He or she- is 
always encouraged by the teacher to- pass , as 
much time as possible in’ the open air _ and 
amidst beautiful natura.i surroundings. 
Every attempt is made to make them take 
an interest in flowers and trees, and creepers.' 
There is nothing like this out- door life -to 
instil health into us and ■ compose our agi-' 
tated minds and overstrung nerves ' which is 
the bane of modem civilisation. 

Secondly, the girl or the boy is no longer 
subjected to any 'un.necessary . hardship. The . 
mode of teaching has changed. Text-books 
are being written in i-o3.proved style so as- 
to reduce to a minimum the strain ou the 
child. Even attempts 'are' being made "-to 
■make the' process of ' learning 'interestiog and 
enjoyable. The study of grammar .' is now 
not ^ so ^ much emphasised. It was the ‘ 
fashion in times .past . to defend the : dry " ■ 
method of getting by heart the rules of 
grammar for the sake of mental discipline 
that it imposed upon us. But we have now 
discovered how this advantage can be 
derived without the attendant trouble. A boy 
who has got a natural aptitude for obser- 
vation of nature will acquire greater mental 
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dipipline by steadily applying' himself to 
this very process _ -n-liicb wil! appear the 
most congenial to him than by counting over 
the rales of declension and inflection. Every 
boy or girl ought to be allowed to follow 
his or her own bent and develop along that 
line. The field of choice is vast from which 
it is not at all difficult to pict out a few 
subjects which one should like to study. 

So much as regards school life. The out 
of-sehool hours are spent even more 

happily. One is no longer expected to pass 
his or her time in poring over dry text-boobs. 
Every encouragement is given to take an 
intelligent interest in the outside world and 
nature. Sufficient opportunities are given to 
pick up one’s health and regain the lost 
tone. Holiday parties are got up and excur- 
sions are arranged to health resorts and 
places of historical or antiquarian interest or 
great scenic beauty. This has come to be 
looked upon as a part of education. Amidst 
these beautiful^ surroundings one can really 
live a joyous life. Ho longer tied to the dull 
routine of humdrum existence every one can 
enjoy to the full his or her particular hobby 
and develop at the same time self-help and 
the spirit of helpfulness. Life in the camp 
IS one long holiday. The boys rise at dawn 
^ fresh and gay pass the whole day in play or 
i communion with nature and lie down at 
night tired but cheerful, sometimes under the 
star-ht sky and fall asleep talking of the 
various experiences of the day. Can life be 
more enjoyable than this? The happy free 
unconventional camp-life is symbolical of the 
new existence which has now been opened 
up to our boys and girls. 

The moral development of boys and girls 
too is receiving more and more attention at 
mr hands but in a novel way altogether. 

before them dry moral precepts and ex- i 
amples for their imitation and edification but i 
we reqaire ^ them to translate them into i 
action ID their own IiVes. We require them i 
to be not merly spectators but actors. Thev I 
are^ven erery scope to develop manliness a 
and temmine qualities respectively and to t 
become better citizens and better mothers, ti 

parents, I 

teachers and superiors, loyalty to chiefs, s 
consideration for the susceptibilities and h 
comforts of others, brotherly and sisterly love s: 
eagerness to serve and self-help are inculcated I 
m inem in a practical way. The Rnv v 
Scouts, the Girl Guides and the Camp-Fire I 


:o Girls' Movements are , some; of the ' beneficent 
le forces working in this: direction., ': There is 
ir nothing so essential to rouse the "dormant 
y qualities in boys and girls than voluntary: ' 
V work and service. It is "to be hoped that 
;t these movements will take firmer roots 
h in onr country and spread far and wide. 

ST That our conscience has been thoroughly 
roused to the injustice that has been done 
to them and^ that we are determined to right 
3 it is ^ also evident from the separate ohildrenks , : 
3 hospitals or children's wards in hospitals' for 
adult population and reformatories' and^'' 
[ penitentiaries which are coming into exis- 
tence. We realise that they require delicate 
I and sympathetic handling whether as patients 
: or juvenile offenders and under no circum- 
stances should be lumped together with 
ordinary hospital and jail population. In the 
children’s hospitals and wards every attempt 
IS made to make the atmosphere of the 
place congenial to the child. There are 
toys and other play-things and affectionate 
matrons are placed in charge of these depart- 
ments. In the ^ jails it has been found by 
experience that juvenile offenders are converted 
into hardened criminals by being herded 
together. The Borstal system has been 
invented to wean away the young men by 
slow degree from their vicious lives and to 
make them worthy citizens by removing 
from their minds all taint of evil. The laws 
by which they are judged and the judges 
who administer them are not the same as 
in the case of grown-up offenders. Ladies 
are very often appointed to act as judges as 
^ore conversant with the child psychology 
and likely to take a more lenient view than 
blundering unsympathetic men. How we 
wish that this system were given a more 
extended trial in our own country. 

But no amount of solicitude on oiir part 
and liberty enjoyed by children will be of 
any effect unless they are healthy and free 
nom diseases. Infant mortality particularly 
in our country is appallingly high and a 
large percentage of those who survive drag on 
a miserable, joyless existence throughout 
their lives. Many are permanently incapaci- 
tatecl and cannot earn an independent living. 
Much of this misery and unhappiness and 
suffering is due to our own ignorance of the 
laws of health and hygiene and our propen- 
sity tor the enjoyment of carnal pleasures. 

10^ counteract these evils, to shield the child 
yet unborn from these harmful consequences 
ana to rescue the suffering maternity hospitals 
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and children's clinics have been established 
at varions centres where free advice is^ given, 
diseases are treated and the poor babies are 
supplied with pure milk and fresh linen. 

" Afterwards, when they grow np and, admitted 
to schools we do. not ' . cease to, take': care of 
them,., 'Primary ',ediicatio,n is' often free and 
compnls'ory. Some",' ; up-to-date ' s.choo,l,s go 
farther and, supply the. scholars with tiffin. 
In,' toe b,ig libraries of the west there is ve,ry. 
ofteQ a section .for children supplied with 
such books,, ,pe,riodicals .etc., as will be after 
the child's 'heart' Story-telling . too has been 
rediieed to an art to catch his attention and 
the most up-to-date method of broadcasting 
is' being impressed for' the purpose. The 
same affectionate solicitude ior their welfare 
is noticeable in, all departments of life. 

But what a pity it is that these ideas 
are spreading very slowly in our country 
and that our proverbial poverty is standing 
in the way of their translation into action. 
Free and compulsory primary education has 
not yet been introduced in our country 
except in a few selected areas as a tentative 


measure. So is the case with the establish- 
ment of the child- welfare centres and health 
clinics. Camping out in the case of our 
boys and girls is a dream of the fixture. 
Children’s hospitals are almost unknown. The 
Borstal system for juvenile offenders has not 
yet been given a trial But surely, though 
slowly, these ideas are. filterting in our midst 
and will produce the inevitable result 
Even in this changeless East we note with 
pleasure how higher education for girls has 
come to stay and has rescued them from 
their agelong bondage to marriage and 
childbearing. It has opened' up before them 
a new prospect and has biought the message 
of joy. The Boy Scout Movement too is 
advancing with rapid strides. But we shall 
not be able to approach within a measurable 
distance of our goal untill all our boys and 
girls will be completely emancipated and we 
shall be able to place within the reach of 
everyone the amplest scope for development 
unhampered either by poverty, diseases, lack 
of opportunities or our antiquated ideas. 


THE AMIB ABROAD 

{Adapted from the Ireneli of Dr: Tenehre 
by Dr. M, Ahmed, ALA., LLM., PhD., Bar-at4aw) 


TILS Majesty Amir Amanulla Khan, the king of 
•Ai- Aighanistan left his capital Kabul at the 
beginning of December last to undertake a long 
tour over the world. He passed through India and 
visited Egypt and at the present moment he is in 
England. In a few days he will be the guest of 
Poland before visiting Hussia and other great 
capitals of Europe. It is stated that he will in- 
clude Persia and Turkey in his extensive tour. 
This tour is an event of considerable importance 
in oriental ^ history. In India the ^mir won 
golden opinions from the Hindus and aroused 
extraordinary enthusiasm among the Mohamadans. 
In Egypt the Afghan sovereign received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The twelve days that he 
passed; in the valley of the Nile from the 26th 
December to the 5th of January, 1928, furnished 
the occasion for unprecedented manifestations of 
sympathy It was indeed the first occasion on 
which Egypt feted a really independent 

Mohamadan monarch. King Fuad of Egypt 

received his guest with truly oriental splendour, 
a palace specially prepared for him, at Ghizeh. 
While doing so, King Fuad doubtless remembered 


his recent pleasent trip to Europe and he must 
have^ felt an intimate community of sentiments 
and_ ideas between himself and Amanulla Khan. 
In Italy the King of Afghanistan received the 
most delicate attention as the part of the royal 
family and S. Mussolini. This was the Amirs 
firsts contact with a great European nation. Italy 
received him with its magnificent vestages of 
ancient traditions and the equipment of a 
country in the full swing of a renaissance. 
But surely it is France which the Amir 
was most anxious to visit. For French is 
the only western language, which he understands 
perfectly and which he speaks sufficiently to make 
himself understood. Even in Italy apart from 
the speeches that he has delivered in Persian— 
the official language of Afghanistan— it was in 
J^reneh that he conversed with Ms interviewers. 
The hrench culture has profoundly affected him. 
While he has summoned to his kingdom, the 
^gmeers and technicians from almost ail 
European comtries-eermans, Russians and Poles, 
the French have always taken the lion^s share. 
It was a Frenchman the architect, A. Godard from 
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whom he accepted the plans of his grand new 
capital, Dar-iil-Aman that^ '■ will ' 'shortlF supplant 
Kabul, To a correspondent of ' the Daii^r- Mail 
who interviewed him at Rome the Amir .stated : 
‘1 have come to Europe for two reasons— to 
take back to my country^ the best things that . 1 
discover in Europem civiii,“^atioii and to show to 
Europe that Afghanistan has .her place on the 
map of the world. The Amir had already re- 
marked ■ (lining’ .Ills, joni’iiey through India, “I 
have so, far tried to raise my country to the 
level of the .western' civilization according to 
what I have 'hitherto learnt through books. The 
time has now come for me to complete my 
studies by personal observation and experience,” 
These are the words of a great king conscious 
of his duties and of the gigantic task that he 
has undertaken. The history of Afghanistan has 
been a lively one during the ninteenth century. 



M. Zya Hiitnayun, H, M. the Amir, Mahmud Tarzi 
Private Secretary. Foreign Minister 

and father-in-law 
of the Amir 

Tvvo stubborn wars, the first from 1831 to 1834 
and. the second in 1878-1879 had imposed 
British protectorate on Afghanistan. On the 20th 
February, 1919, Amir Habibullah who had all 
along been faithful to England was assassinated. 
Ills third son Amanullah Khan- who was then 
only. 2 { years of age did not hesitate to proclaim 
the independence of his country in opposition to 
his two elder brothers . who shrank from such an 
ajdf'P^ous step. On his assumption of the title 
of King of Afghanistan, a short but bloody war 


ensued. . It ended' on ' the 30th ■ August, , 1919, 
when England renounced . her title to - ' hold 
Afghanistan in tutelage. . The Anglo-Afghan treaty,,' 
of 1921 , followed, "which definitely re-established 
peace between the two ' countries. 

Assured of Ms future, reconciled with his brothers 
who are now Ms best co-aijiitors as the . Amir has 
now )set himself a task as important as that of 
Mustafa Kamal Pasha in Turkey or of King 
Riza Khan Pahlavi in Persia, with this ., difference 
that Afghanistan has been far behind either 
Turkey or Persia. Every thing had to be created 
there. Within a few years a kingdom belonging 
as it were, to the middle ages has been trans- 
formed into a modern state. It has been furnished 
with a proper army, with roads and schools and 
within the last year it has adopted the metric 
system. If it still has no railways, it has a 
Motor Car Service, which is replacing more and 
more the ancient bullock carts, as well as the 
transport elenhants. Like Mustafa Kamal Pasha, 
the Amir had to break down the resistance of 
the religious fanatics. This has caused revolts, 
but they have been put down with rigour, which 
though cruel was undoubtedly necessary in the 
interest of public peace and progress. 

It would surprise no one to learn that the 
Amir is a great worker : At 7-30 every morning 
he is ready for a walk or a ride on hqrse-baek 
lasting an hour. He is one of the best riders In 
his countrs?'. Thereafter, he applies himself to his 
work. He is both King and Minister, and as such 
he carries two votes in the Council of Ministers, 
But he leaves a good deal of initiative to his co- 
adjutors accepting their advice when his own 
view does not command a majority, It is true that 
in Afghanistan where the parliamentarv system 
of Government does not exist it is the King who 
nominates his seven ministers. These are minis- 
ters of war, of foreign affairs, of the interior, of 
Finance, of Justice (which portfolio is held by 
his second elder brother Agatulla Khan) apd of 
public instruction and commerce, with an under- 
secretariat for hygiene, occupied at present by 
another and a junior brother. Every day of the 
week is set apart for one minister, who arrives 
at the palace exactly at nine o’clock with all the 
files relating to subjects which he has been study- 
ing the past week. The minister comunioates 
the contents of elich file together with his recom- 
mendations and the result of his cogitations to 
the Amir, who wants to acquaint himself with the 
minutest details of internal administotion. The 
Amir does not leave his office desk sometimes till 
night fall, until all questions have been disposed 
of. He does not leave his work before that, under 
any circumstances, so much so that if necessary 
he calls for light refreshments which are served 
while he is dealing with current affairs. But 
generally these interviews with his ministers 
terminate at 5 p. m. The Amir then goes out for 
a promenade wdth the queen in his motor ear. 
This is an innovation which scandalises the old 
fashioned mohamadans) according to whom wmmen 
should remain concealed behind the four walls of 
the zenana, Without going as far as Mustafa 
Kamai^ Pasa, the Amir has done his best . for the 
emancipation of the Afghan woman, He is personally 
monogamous and if he has not imposed upon his 
people a practice which is not prohibited . in the 
Quran, he never fails to inculcate among his 
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liis distOTrses in the 
importance of having 


sabjects in the course of 
mos<iue every Friday, the 

only a single wife. . , • 

His queen Surayya who is as young as she is 
heautifu! renders him valuable assistance m his 
royal duties- Hobly descended she has passed 
the' whole of ' her infancy, 'and adolescence in 
"Syria, , where she has been^ hi^Iy ' educ^ed-, bhe 
was .compelled „ to 'pass her girlhood m .Syria on- 
'"account of the revolutions that have .been, a marked' 
'feature of the 'recent history' of Afghanistan. She.' 
is the daughter of ' His ■, Excellency , .Mahmud 
"Tarzi, he 'permanent minister of foreign affairs ^ 
111 4fghan!stan who was the Afghan ambassador 
in Paris from 1921 to 1924. .For reasons. 'of health 
'llaliamud Tarzi has not returned to .Afghanistan 
for some years past Recently he has been 
soiournfng in Switzerland, whence he came the 
•o.ther da'F to Cairo to receive the Amir there, 
and to accompany him throughout his European 
'■tour. 

The queen Surayya is invariably dressed in 
the Biiro|)ean fashion which her example has 
tended to introduce in other families of Afghan 
nobility. When she appears in public, she w^ears 
only a veil instead of the Mohamadan Burka. She 
is specially interested, in female education and 
manages alon^ with her mother, the girls’ school 
at Kabul which now has about 800 ‘pupils on its 
rolls, , This institution has met with a lot of 
opposition among the old fashioned Afghans and 
in order to maintain it the Amir has been often 
obliged to have recourse to exemplary firmness. 
The Amir devotes hivS leisure to (1) private study 
■and (2) sports. ' His Private Secretary and inter- 
preter M. Zya Humayun is a distinguished Persian 
gentleman who was educated in Paris at the 
lacoie-des Beaux-arts and rendered most important 
«OTvioesinconneeton with French propaganda during 
'"the great war. He is entrusted with the duty 
ofjveeping t.he Amir mi-coiirani of all intellectual 
-'Scientific movements in the Western .World, He 
has also taught French to the Amir who is a regular 
reader of, the French Pictorial Weekly Flllustration. 
The Amir either reads it in original or has its 
articles translated for him every week, because 
he says he finds in it the most complete image 
of^iife and progress in the world. The Amir’s 
wronage has contributed to its eirculation in his 
Kingdom so that the Illustration is the only 
European Journal in the wrorld which counts no 
aCss than 237 subscribers in Afghanistan. 

The Amir devotes the rest of his leisure hours 
to sports. He, goes out for duck shooting in autumn 
and winter in the immediate vicinity of Kabul, 
and for buck-shooting 3 or 4 times during the 
year m the high mountains. He is an excellent 
tennis player. Another favourite pastime of his 
is billiards in which he is an exper.t. 

During the winter the Amir resides at Kabul 
and spenas short holidays at Jalalabad. In 
summer his court is removed to a distance of 
some 30 oiiies from Kabul at Paghman which was 
formerly a small village obscurely situated in a 
valley surrounded by mountains. The Amir, who 
was, born there, has converted it into a magnificent 
station^ and, a model city. He has built there 
hospitals, cinemas, restaurants, a theatre, a 
sanatorium and a KoteP provided with all the 
comforts of international palaces. He has also had 
.the little valley replanted with trees. So that 


Paghmaa will soon become *a well -wooded and 
most modern country-place. Tlie Amir has come to 
Europe with a sufficiently large suite. He is 
aeeompanied by his aueen, his sister and one ot 
Ms sisters-in-law together with 15 other persons 
exclusive of servants. He has" chosen this, retlniie 
not haphazardly but according .to their personal 
competence to assist him, during his jomney. 
Among them are his father-in-law Mahamud Tarzn 
Fieldmartial Mahammad Nadir-Khan who was 
formerly Minister for war and ^recently 
ambassador at Paris (from 1925 to . 1920. The 
assistant minister for foreign affairs ^ (jhii am 
Sadiq, the younger brother of the, present AJghan 
minister at Paris Ghulam Nabi Khan, and the 
Court minister Mahammad Yaqub Khan a young 
afghan of unusual intelligence and courtsey. 



Her Majesty the Queen of Afghanistan 

In Paris on the 24 January 1928. the Amir was 
received on his arrival at the Bois-de-Boulogne 
railway station by ,M. ' Daumergue the President 
of the French Republic, M. Doumer, president 
of the Senate and M. .Bouisson, the^ president of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. The Royal guests 
were accommodated in. the Palais-d'Orsav where 
they remained as the official guests of .France for 
'three days and where they had the: rare honour 
of sleeping in the bed .once ■ ' occupied . by Napoleon 
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the great. The ciiieea’s Boudoir there contained 
some furniture used by the great ciueen Marie 
Antoinette. 

On the 27 til Ja}3iiary 1928 tlie royal guests 
Tacated this official resideaf.*e at the (3uai d’-Orsay 
and removed to hotel Grillon "which became 
their private residence for the rest of their 
sojourn at Paris. , 

From here the king went about incognito, visiting 
the famous sights and other numerous places of 
interest in Paris. The Amir expressed himself 
delightedwiththein. He is a monarch with a modern 
ontlook and his avowpd object is to bring Afghani- 
stan in a line with European civilization- Before 
leaving his country in December last, he had 
never known what a railway journey was, for 
there are still no railways in Afghanistan. One 
can easily imagine what an eye-opener, this 
extended tour in Europe ' must have been to such 
a King, and have this iong-looked-for first contact 
with the great European nations must have 
provided a long and continuous course of in- 
struction for him. He received the welcome of the 
citizens of Paris at the hotel-de-Ville and was 
entertained at a gala dinner at the Palais-d’ Blysee. 

He then visited the tomb of the unknown 
soldier 'where M. Pain leve— the war minister 
explained to him the high symbolism of the flame 
which bums perpetually under the Arc-de-Triomphe. 
The royal guests also visited Versailles where 
they were received by another minister M. Herriot 
who conducted them through the magnificent 
picture-galleries and gardens, not omitting Frianon. 
What historic souvenirs and grand imag^^s of the 
past, as well as the present, must have passed 
before their astonished eyes. 

Two great paintings in the Versailles gallery 
are said to have particularly attracted the Amir's 
attention. They represent- -(1) Kapoleon distribut- 
ing the eagles to his regiments and (2) the French 
Generals. The Amir also stayed long looking at 
the table, at which the famous treaty of Versailles 
was signed after the great w ar. He then visited 
the hotel- des-Invalides where the sight of 
Hapoleoffis tomb seemed to impress him profoundly. 
He also inspected the Pantheon and the Musee 
du Louvre. The same evening he received the 
President and other notabilities of the French 
republic at the Afghan Legation in Paris. The Amir 
and Ms queen also went to Vances to see the 
lycee 3Iechelet where their eldest son prince 
Hidayat Ullah Khan was first admitted in France. 
He is now studying at another school A 
younger brother of the Amir and one of his 
brothers-in-law are also study ing at the special 
military school at Saint-Eyr. 

The Amir renewed at Paris his acqaintance with 
some of the Frenchmen whom he had already 
known and held in high esteem viz. M. Alfred 


■ Foucher, formerly chief of the French Archaeological*' 
Mission nvhieii conducted highly „ interesting excava- 
tjoijs in Afghanistan, , , M., ' Hockin, ,, superintendent 
of the Gaimet Museum and , a ,, member of the* 
above mission, and Dr. Tenchre ' ' principal ' of the- 
French College at Kabul and : of the urgent 
proposals which engaged the Amir’s attention at 
Paris was the installation of wireless telegraphy 
that will connect Kabul with the rest of the world. 
The French firm of Kasmir has already secured 
the order for its erection, and one of the French 
engineers M. Bauiveret, an old pupil of the 
Polytechnique has been lent by the French 

Government to reorganize in Afghanistan 
the department of Posts, Telegraphs and 
Telephones. The prolonged sojourn of the Amir 
in France constitutes the best augury for the 
future relations, economic and intellectual, between 
Rome and Afghanistan, a new country with a 
great future which was until only a few years- 
ago completely closed to Europeans. 


From France the Amir and his suite crossed 
over in the beginning of March 1928 to England, 
where they were warmly received by the Prince 
of Wales at Dover and by their Majesties, The 
King Emperor and Queen Empress, accompanied 
by the whole of the cabinet, at the Victoria 
Railway Station in London. The reception was as- 
grand as that accorded to the President of the 
French republic a year ago. They remained their 
majesties personal guests at the Buckingham Palace 
for the first 3 days where they were accommodated- 
in the finest guest suite of rooms and the most 
luxurious ease was taken to make them feel at 
home, even to the extent of providing special 
kitchens for preparing the Afghan national food. 
After 3 days they removed to their special 
apartments at Claridge’s hotel where they stayed 
for nearly a month and inspected everything: 
worth seeing in the British metropolis which has 
made England the premier and most powerful 
country in the world. The Amir flew over London 
and sailed in a submarine, whence while sub- 
merged under the sea, he wirelessed an affectionate- 
message to his queen, ^ Surayya Shah Khanam, in 
London. He was invited to Oxford where while - 
conferring upon him the degree of D, C. L, the 
Vice-Chancellor welcomed him and his queen 
as a second, sun and moon, came from the east to 
illumine their distant kingdom in the west. 

The Amir now purposes to visit Poland andi 
Russia and thereafter Persia and Turkey before 
concluding his memorable tour. It remains to be 
how many things will excite the curiosity 


seen 


and enlist the.interest of this enlightened sovereign 
anxious to extend his knowledge and experience 
and to utilize both for the benefit and improve- 
ment of his distant Oriental Kingdom. 
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By SITA DETI 


H IREJvDRA was on the ' look-out for ''a 
house. During ; the. preceding summer 
' . ^^c^tion, he had' hit Rangoon, with 
his family, intending to return alone after 
the expiry of tbejpatioo/ But his wife Prova 
clianged her opinion suddenly and instead 
;of remaining in Calcutta, returned' with her 
husband They had given up the flat, which 
they rented before and had to put up at a 
iriend s while they looked about for suitable 
■ lodgings. 

Prova was very uncomfortable in her 
present lodgings and their child too was 
probably not liking it overmuch. She howled 
•day and night and made her parents’ lives 
unbearable. So we might be sure that 
ilirendra did not set about his job, in a half- 
hearted way. 

^ The whole of the afternoon, he spent 
going OD and down the stairs of all the 
vacant flats of the town. In the evening* he 

returned and called Prova. “Look here,” he 
said as his wife made her appearance, “I'have 
found out a flat. It is in— th St. But I 
doubt whetner you will like it.” I could not 
iiod^^any other as good.” 

Oh, I will like it surely,” Prova said 

with enthusia^sm “anything with four walls 
aud^a roof will do for me now” 

linsband 

said youi enthusiasm always runs away with 
you, but I am sorry to say that it does not 
last long enough. Please consider it quietly 
lor a moment, before you jump at it Other 
wise you would want to give it up after 

and 1 don t think, I will be able to run 
search of rooms then.” 

What’s wrong with the flat?” Prova 
asked, now a bit subdued. ® 

If • much,” Hirendra said “in fact 

jt IS rather good, considering the low rent’ 

Urtted” STflaTi?"'’' ‘*"S- ™'l- 

iigfiieu. me iiat is new and if io 

crealoa^°^BaVtlf cockroaches in | 

eatioa. Lut the neighbours are not ffood 

Mohammadans and Madrasis < 

behind and on the side thevA lo < 

Sahib. These are the most obiectionable.“^£ , 


a fl:at, we are thinking of taking, was formally 
r rented by a Bengalee gentleman. They 
a pestered him so much, that he left. So 

r consider well, before you accept.” 
a Prova was taken aback a little. “Is the 

i Sahib a heavy drinker?” She asked. 

TT- properly speaking.” 

1 Hirendra-said with a laugh “and not a drun- 
i kard at all.” 

5 “Then what is it?” Prova asked in 

surprise. 

11 , Bs a black Mem-Sahib,” Hirendra said 
! a perfect terror. Ho one dares to 

stand up before her in open fight.” 

Oh a ^ woman?” said Prova, apparently 

relieved you fear a woman so much ? 

Engage The flat at once, I will be all right 
there, if I find that I am no match for her 
“ake friends with her.” 
Thats all right then,” said her husband 
with a laugh, It is because of this wisdom 
that you are the real rulers of mankind 

^ough you are called dependents. Yery 
well, pack un your things, while I o'o and 
engage the flat.” 

nome. . Ihank God, I am out of that hole” 

c?riage'°''’ tfa® 

'^U to thank anyone 

nf? I some experience of your 

new home.” Said her husband. 

of I °° opportunity of taking 

stock of her neighbours, the fmi day. Hef 
luggage and furnifeure piled un man i- k 

eng«.d ,11 her .tteetior ll “S r S 
"raegmg ijl these and ,l (he end 3 

. Hext morning she got up very Isto n 

wiich w4?S u'p Yuddy ^°"irr 

Bine voice, but ye^y d^p'and ^ coa?L' “S 

dare yo1 

ehina there ,a, .he noise of 

Prova got out of her bed hurriedk^ TTry. 

™dow was open and so was the window ouS 
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adjomiBg flat, but a dirty screen ga^e.- her . .-at' once that this was her'famons neighbour, 
neighbours some 'privacy., K ,, could be clearly: A youo,ger, girl was peeping at. Prova, , ..from,' 
understood that a. fight' was raging' . within, behind, her, she ..appeared, to ' be her , sisteiv 

■■■prova " shut her own .window with some' As, soon as they sawYhat Prova , had noticed 
unnecessary violeaea them, they sailed inside ' their , room majesti-^ 

This woke up Hireodra too, ‘‘Why in' cally. 
such haste iie asked “is it raining ^ Prova too we.nt in : and found ..'that 

“No, but there’s thiioder” his wife said. Hireodra had got up' and was about, , to,' take 
Hireodra was , in no ' 'hurry to get up,- his tea. “Whom have you been .ogling sO'' 

“What a shame,” 'he muttered as he turned long?” he asked, , as his wife came -in. ,, 

round to finish his interrupted sleep “to' wake “The person whose fame reached ' us even- 
one up so early;” before we came here.” Prova said. 

, “Early ' indeed !” his' wife said, “it is “How is she ?” her husband .asked, ,“cam 
considerably past eight,” with' this she one fall in love with her, at first sight” 

hurried out to make the tea and serve out “I could . not” Prova said “you might 
the stores to the cook. ' try your luck.” 

This cook had been with her for a long But Hireodra did not seem over-en- 

time and he did not need much directing thusiastic. He finished his tea ; and went 

SO after finishing her tea and setting out the out for a stroll. 

stores, Prova came out in the small balcony Prova got the breakfast for her daughter 
in front and looked about her. and then went in to superintend the affairs 

In front of the house, on the other side of the kitchen. There was a verandah, 
of the road was a girl’s school. It had a behind the kitchen and a small winding stair- 

big compound, partially surrounded by case leading up to it, from the backyard, 

trees, which screened it from the sight of. Prova came out on the verandah, and found 

the passers-by. But Prova could see it to her satisfaction that the house was 

fairly well. The classes had not yet begun fortunate enough not to possess the famous 

and very few girls were present. These back lane of Rangoon. She was extremely 

were probably boarders and were swinging disgusted with this thing, when she first set foot 

and riding on The ground floor here. It is usual, in Rangoon, to, 'have a ; 

of their flat was renteS by .,a Mahomedan narrow iaoe^ between two rows of houses. And,-'':' 

shop-keeper, he was sitting .in front on -a.- -from all the flats of aii the houses, on both-" 
stool dressed in a high cap and a striped sides, refuse and filth of every deseription 

IrjongL are .s.liowered ' down on it, A : ':'S'weeper' ■ 

Uii the right hand side, there was a employed by the municipality cleans it once 

Madrasi family and on the floor above: ,a early in the morning, but within five minutes 

A crowd of dark children were it becomes covered again with Icitehen refuse, 

playing about on the next balcony. .The dust, rotten vegetable, and' eggs, scraps of paper;; 

English woman of the second floor, . came . and other lands of filth, ilm , ground ' floofs ; 
out and easting a look at her new. neighbour of the houses are generally occupied by the 

w^ent again. . Burmese, who.do' 'not believe' in. climbing 

Prova had been busy inspecting her stairs. They have very little disgust for 

neigirbours, but she did not know% that she these obnoxious lanes, being accustomed to 

herself was uodergoing a .closer inspection . them .from childhood. Indeed, Prova , was 
from some one. Turning round accidentally surprised to see many Burmese womenv 

she came face to face with a lady, who stood cooking on stoves, which they placed ahnost 

00 the balcony of the adjoining flat, with in the lane, That a shower of refuse, might 

her arms akimbo, scrutinising Prova from add to their list of foods any rnoznent, did 

head to foot. 8he would be about forty not seem to disturb them a bit 

years of age, and was dressed as a Mem- So she was glad to see that there was no.. 

Sahib. Her complexion was very dark, and back-lane here. There was a yard behind,, 

her features failed to indicate to what race on which a large number of clothes of every 

she belonged. is^That she had some Mongolian pattern and colour were hung out to dry 

blood in her, was apparent. Her eyes were in the sun. Prova guessed, there must be 

small and very bright She was a huge a laundry closeby. On the opposite side of 

pf a wo and her temper was the lane, there were a number of wooden 

\ 'written plainly on her face. Prova understood houses. In these the servants and dux wans- 
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of tte kodlord' Iked, aiil tfeere were also’;; 
■$0ci3e poor 'te»aBfe arrival was'; 

■evidently no secret She found women and^.' 
■ciiiMren staring at her from every door and"' 
window of the building in front. 

Suddenly her attention was' distracted ' by 
a shrill scream Simaltaneoosly with that 
■a small and 'very dark giri was flung into the 
yard. She, kicked and cried so lustily that 
no-body could have doubted her iotensa 
perturbation of spirit. 

All of a sudden the black Mem- Sahib 
made her appearance, in the adjoining veran- 
dah, ‘"Shut up, you dirty native brat,’’ she 
■cried, are howling all day long.” 



All of a Sudden the black Mem-Sahib made her 


appearance in the Yarandah 

Her voice shut the girl up very effect- 
ively. A woman, most probably her mother, 
Parted out, and dragged the girl in. The 
-Mem-Sahib cast a look at Prova, then went 
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>4hside. The Mem*Sahib’s fame ■.'■#as wall- 
''■earned, thought Prova, with a sm'ili 

■She saw or heard no more of her famous ■ 
neighbour that day. The Mem-Sahib • locked 
up her rooms and went out She uiust have 
' returned very late, for Prova did not hear 
her come back 

The next day too, passed off,^ amidst 
perfect calm. But towards evening things 
began to look lively again. Hearing loud 
voices, Prova ran to her window and peeped 
from behind her curtain. A furious fight 
was raging inside the Mem-Sahib’s bed-room. 
The lady was holding a young Sahib by his 
necktie and slapping him hard with the other 
band. The man muttered something and 
struggled frantically to be free. He too was 
hitting her once or twice, but she took not 
the slightest notice of that and went on with 
her work grimly. The young girl whom 
PrQva had seen the day befoi'e, stood silent 



The Lady was holding a young Sahib by his 
necktie 


■W' , 

Pro?a, being a Bengali girl, was anaccus- 
tomed to such sights. In her world, if there 
was to be any beating, the man administered it, 
and the woman suffered. She felt pity for 
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calm of his existeace. He had tried oac©- 
or twice to assert his masculine, superiority^., 
bat had g-Irea it up very soon as a bad job.|^ 

This fiappeoed to be one of the Mem^ 
Sahib’s bad days. At night too,' her shouts* 
a?id screams troubled Prov'a’s sleep. The Mem- 
vSahib was on the 2rst floor, while immediately 
ab.,we her, oo the seceiid Qeor, liyed a 
Gojrati family, who had many childrau. These 
happened to lae playing a iittle boisterously. 
Suddenly a scream' was heard. It was the- 
Mem-Sahib “Damned swine she cried- 
“I cannot sleep at all. What the devil 
are you doing op there?'’ Her window* 
was thrown open violently and a stream of 
filthy abuse poured forth in English and 
broken Hindi. 

“What kind of a min is that Gojrati. 
fellow said Prova “Cannot he break her 
teeth for her ? How could they tolerate 
such abuse ? E'i^en my blood is bailing though" 

I am a Bengali woman, the meekest creature 
in creation. Don^t you feel angry too?’’ 

“Not at all”, said her husband. “It is 
none of my concern. If they can take it all 
lying down, I don’t see, why I should get 
angry for them. I wonder why this beauty 
of a Mem^Sahib calls them Midrasis. Probably 
she thinks, all Indians belong to that province.’^ 

“She seem? to look down on u% natives,, 
very much,” said Prova, “though she herself 
is darker than a negro. Bat what kind of a 
woman is she, I wonder. The noise of 
children playing never ought to upset any 
woman. The night of my daughter’s weekly 
performance is drawing near. The Mem- 
Sahib’s ire is going to descend on me, F 
suppose.” 

“Well, you will have to look out for 
yourself,” her husband said. “I gave you^ 
fair notice, so you cannot blame me”. 

“Oh I am not afraid,” said Prova. “Do 
you think I am totally helpless ? I shall 
ask my Ayah to stay with me, that night 
She can beat the Mem-Sahib even in wealth 
of bad language.” 

“All right,’ said Hirendra with a laugh,. 

“it will be a contest worth seeing.” 

But fortunately Prova was spared the 
ordeal of a verbal warfare with the termagant • 
Her child shrieked long and loud, and after 
leading her parents a lively dance all night, 
fell asleep towards' the small houre'pf thc" 
■mprning.'r But the Mem-Sahib slept on, appa- 
rently, -through all these troubles and tur- 
rnoil''' Pro.p; got up‘ very late' and -remar^# *' 
upon this %ang6 abstintaoe of the ’ 


the poor Saiiib and closing the window, went 
away to the kitchen. 

The small Madrasi child, who had created 
such m uproar the other day, was sitting 
on the verandah of the kitchen. She appeared 
quite at her ease, m if the verandah belonged 
to her small self. She w’-as dressed out 
elftborafely. Her hair was drawn away 
tightly from her forehead and hung in a pig- 
tail down her back, A huge bow of scarlet 
ribbon was fastened to it, with a safety pin. 
She had eardrops of gold, set with red 
stones, black glass bangles round her wrists 
and silver anklets. She wore a frock 
of purple poplin, which reached down 
to her ankles. She had shoes on too 
and looked very important and self- 
satisfied. 

Prova could hardly restrain a smile, at 
the sight she presented. But the girl was 
quite at ease and asked her whether she 
.wanted to buy eggs. 

“Have you got any for sale ?” Prova 
asked 

“Yes, my mother has got lots of them,” 
she replied. “Every morning she takes one 
and my father takes one and they give me 
half an egg. But my uncles are not given 
, any.” 

Before Prova could reply, the girl’s 
, mother made her appearance. She was good- 
looking on the whole. She had an orange- 
coloured saree on, with broad red borders. 
There were two rows of ear-rings on her 
ears and two ornaments on her nose too. 
She pulled up the girl with a jerk, saying, 
“This girl is very naughty, madam. She will 
come and talk with everyone she sees. She 

( fears no one.” 

“But she seems to fear that Mera-Sahib 
all right” Prova said. 

“Oh that one?” Said the Madrasi woman, 
“she is BO woman, madam, she is the very 
devil. She beats even men.” 

The woman talked on. Prova learned 
from her, that the young Sahib was the 
Mem-Sahib’s husband. He lived on his wife 
and so had to accept her slaps and boxes as 
part of the day’s business. The young girl 
was the Mem-Sahib’s sister. She too, did 
not escape her ' sister’s loving hand. ' No 
servants would %titer that house . for .fear 'of 
life, so they had to do all the housework. The 
. ;jye%saMb was a good dress -maker and ' 
eatn^d t lot of money ■ She atone-" '! proyided ' ' 
, ’ fbrwTato Her husband took life ‘easy, ■ 
His .wft’a temper '-iilohe, spoiled ‘the- unraffled * 
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*‘Per!iaps 6*he kept seeing that,, it.' 

a small- child.’^ IlirendTa said, 

^ '‘Oh indeed!” said liis wife, ‘%s if she- 
■cares twopence for children, ©id not she 
abuse the Gnjrali eiiildren that day?”^ 

Socidetilj a furious uproar in the 
street, broke through their eonversatiou. 
They ran out on the balcony, to see what 
The matter was. The Jlam-Sabib as usual 1 

Whatever might have been the case at 
night, her temper was none too sweet in 
The morning. She had just returned home, 
and standing on the balcony was giving the 
hackney coachman a very good bit of her 
■mind. She iiad given him four annas, which 
he was refusing to accept W'ith some heat. 
The Mein-Sahib was explaining that she 
-cooM not give more to a coolie" carriage. 

“Go away, mao, go away”, she cried, 
'''\ow iiiBoh do you want for that wretched 
"cooilo" gharry ? Do you think it is a motor 
-car 

The irate coachman made a hideous 
.grimace, ^^‘'Gh, what a big MeiivSahib”, he 
shouted, “have you ever ridden in a motor 
■car ?” 

The iady went in and came out again 
almost at once. The next moment an empty 
Tin, which had contained condensed milk 
'before, was flung with unernog aim on the 
-shaven head of the coachman. The by- 
. -staadeis . .set . up, a shout. The hackney 

coachman saw that he had small chances , 
of wirming in the contest and drove off 
uttering vvords of filthy abuse. “I am going 
to the police station to report”, he shouted. 
The crowd melted away slowly. 

“She JS getting insufferable,” Prova said, 

wish, there were somebody valiant enough 
To give her a good thrashing I would 
•^xeward him profusely. Because people are 
afraid, she is taking advantage of it Today 
she hits a hackney-carriage mao, next day 
'She^^wili hit a gentleman.” 

“See liow cliivairous our sex is,” her 
‘.husband said, “A man won’t hit back, even 
•If you throw tins at him.” 

‘T cai! it cow^ardice, not chivaliy. She is 
not: a woman, she is nothing but a female 
rbear.” 

The Mem-Sahib’s temper fluctuated 
"remarkably, within a short time. Barely ■ 
kalf an hour had passed when she was 
keard asking Prova’s Ayah why the baby 
<€ried so much, during the night Prova was 
surprised to find that she did possess some- 
ihiog like a heart, after all The iyah came ; 


' in and informed her that the Mem-SaMb 
next door, knew of a very good medicine ■ 
for stomach ache, If baby cried again, she 
could fetch it from her. 

So the days passed on. The lady next 
door, provided them with diversion oft and 
on, so Prova did not feel too dull She 
used to draw up a chair oo the balcony and 
watch her neighbour’s movements. The 
young Sahib had very little to do, so he too 
would come out on the balcony, quite often 
and watch his neighbours, specially the 
female portion of it. Prova had often to 
retire owing to his attention. But if the 
Mem-Sahib happened to be in, he would 
never venture, out. There was a gramophone 
in their living room. He would put on 
some records of dance, music and exercise 
his legs a bit, to while away the ^ tedious 
hours. He could easily have asked his wife 
to be his partner. But she did not evince 
any interest that way. She would sit with 
her sewing machine- in the back room, work- 
ing furiously and shouting imprecations at 
her husband, which made him forget his 
■ steps. 

The Mem-Sahib’s customers were various. 
Prova found them very interesting. Two 
stout ladies were often seen. They w'-ould 
fake full ten minutes to climb up to the first 
floor. Then they would sit down and pant 
for five minutes, after that they would talk 
business. They would always order dresses 
of gaudy coicurs and very thin materials. 
The skirts would be too short and there 
would be nething much, on top too. The 
Mem-Sahib would listen to them very politely. 
Probably they were her richest customers, 
so she wanted to be in their good graces. 
But sometimes, she would be seen to smile, 
after these ladies left. 

The rains had set in, but the evening 
happened to be clear, fortunately. In order 
to make good use of it, Prova and flirendra 
vfent out for a walk. Their child too had 
been taken out by the Ayah. The cock alone 
remained in the house. 

After finishing their walk, the couple 
paid a visit to the cinema. So when they 
leturned, it was- close on nine o’clock. As 
their carriage approached near their flat, 
Hirendra cried out, “What a crowd ! I wonder 
what the matter is.” 

“Oh dear,” cried Prova in alarm, “I had 
left the child at home. I hope; nothing has 
happened to her.” 

“Ydu needn’t be alarmed,” said her 
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husband. “A crowd here is no nnusoal thing, 
thanks to our good neighbour.^’ 

'‘Bat why don't I see the Ayah, leaniog 
from the bolcony said ProTa. "She is not 
a person to reriialo indoor, if there’s any 
• thing doing in the streets ’’ 

As soon as the carriage stopped before 
their door, their fear vanished. The Mem- 
Sahib was indulging in a peculiar kind of 
war dance, in front of the shop, which was 
situated in the fiat beneath Hirendra’s. 
Abuses and vituperations, in all the languages 
she knew, poured forth in an unceasing 
stream from her lips. Her husband was 
.standing at the foot of the staircase. Perhaps 
he was considering, whether to advance to 
the succour of his valiant wife or to beat a 
wise retreat All the shopkeepers, coolies, 
cabbies and riskshawpullers had gathered 
around to witness the performance. 

Prova and Eirendra got down in a hurry 
and ran upstairs. Then they came and stood 
on the balcony to enquire in the matter. 

It: appeared that a nephew of the Mem- 
Sahib visited her very frequently. He had 
bought four annas worth of soda water from 
the shop below and bad not paid for it 
When the man asked for his money, the 
youngster had referred him to his aunt 
The_ man had next approached the Mem- 
Sahib, who told him plainly that since she 
had not taken his wares, she saw no necessity 
of paying for them. The poor man was at 
his wit\s end. He did not know w^hat to do, 
which made him quite furious, 

^ Today the Mem-Sahib was going out 
with a huge trunk, most probably to buy 
materials, for the dresses, she had got orders 
for.^ The fool of a shop-keeper fell into a 
panic at once. The Mem-Sahib was escaping, 
he thought and be would see nothing more 
of his four annas. When fools are in panic, 
they would go further than the most 
valiant. So up he jumped and shouted, "Hey 
coachman, stop. Mem-Sahib, pay me first, 
then you may go.” 

The fat was io the fire, with a vengeance. 
The Mem-Sahib discarded all ideas about 
shopping, for that day, she had the trunk 
brought down from the roof of the carriage 
and got down herseli The shop-keeper 
retreated within his stronghold, from whence 
he tried in vain to defend , himself, Prova 
and Hirendra* had appeared when the curtain 
i 'about to descend, on this tragicomedy*,',' ' 

You son of^ a coolie” the Mem-Sahib 
was T iake your i, filthy noda'' 


water ? Come out, I will beat you with 
my slipper. I would have gone in if it had 
been a good house, but I cannot go inside 
a coolie’s room.” 

“The nephew says, the aunt will pay and- 
the aunt says the nephew will,” said the 
shop-keeper. "I should like to see the 
brother-in-law, who will sell anything to you- 
again.” 

This must have hurt the Sahib's self- 
respect. "See here” he shouted, "don’t utter 
that word again.” 

The shop-keeper did not agree to this- 
reasonable request. Again he called upon 
that relative by marriage to witness his 
plight. The Sahib thought it high time to 
do something. He took off his coat anfi 
discarded his muffler as well “Come on 
man” he cried, rolling up his shirt sleeves 
"come outside.” 

The shopman did not accept his invitation, 
and even his wife was far from- 
pleased at this show of conjugal love. She 
was offended probably, at this bint, that she- 
alone was not a match for any living being- 
She gave him a push, saying, "You needn't 
butt in. I have got my shoe :for him. Get 
away.” The poor young .man ret,reated , .aadi." 
began to put: on his coat again. 

When the repeated invitations of the- 
Mem-Sahib failed to bring out the shop- 
keeper to receive the shos-beating, she began, 
to go up the stairs to her room, abusing 
the shop-keeper and his forefathers all. the 
while. Even when up in her fl it, she cams 
out on the balcony to give the passers-by 
their due share of her atteritloo. The crowd 
began to hoot and ckp. The Sahib pulled 
his wife by the arm ooce, to make her come 
inside, but an energatic push soon made him 
know his place. 

"But where has the Ayah gone?” Prova. 
said,” The child is sleeping.” 

The cook said that the Madrasi woman, 
down-stairs, had been taken ill suddenly. So 
her daughter had come for the Ayah. She bad 
not come up again. The Ayah had asked 
him to look after her sleeping charge and to 
call her, if she woke up. As the child had 
been sleeping quite calmly, he had not 
gone for the Ayah. 

"Go and ask her to come up,” said Prova,. 
"I don't want her to sit there gossiping,” 

Toe cook went down and returned with 
the Ayah. The woman downstairs had 
suddenly., ,,'been overtaken by the pains of 
travail, but as she had none to help her, she- 
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had begged Ayah to come to her. She had 
seot her entreaties to Prova, through the 
Ayah, asking her to allow Ayah to stay with 
her diiriog the iiighi Prova sent her woman 
do'wn st once. Daiiog the night the piteous 
dies of the woman, broke through her sleep 
again and again. 

In the morning, she found that the Ayah 
had already come up and was attending to 
her doty after a bath. “How is the woman 
Prova asked, “Has the baby com*e? What is 
it, a boy or a girl?’' 

The Ayah replied that it was a girl Her 
tone showed a total lack of enthusiasm. 
Prova thought it was due to the baby being 
a girl “But' what’s the difference 'between 
a ,soD and' a daughter?” she asked, ^‘why are 
.you' so cast down?. A girl is as much of a' 
?liiiman being as a boy.” 

The Ayah. , exolained. It' would not have 
mattered at all, she said/had the girl been 
normal and healthy. But this one was 
deformed and ugly. If she lived, she would 
be the source of never-ending sorrow and 
trouble to her parents. 

“Oh dear, what a pitj !” said Prova, 
was just thinking of going down to see the 
■•■baby.”;v' 

“Don’t go, madam”, the Ayah said, 
“you will make the mother more aslia?ned. 
She thloks';, i disgrace. She has got high 
fever too, it is best for her to remain cjuiet.” 

Prova asked what was wrong with the 
baby. The Ayah said that it was hare-lipped 
and club-footed. Its mother bad suffered 
the tortures of the damned in giving birth 
to it. Her husband had left the house in 
anger, when he heard that the child was 
like that. So the woman was left alone and 
helpless.' 

‘Good Heavens !” said Prova, “Can a man 
be such a monster ? Take these two rupees 
and buy some food, for the woman. Who is 
with her now’' ? 

The Ayah said that a Mahomedan woman 
was with her and she would stay till the 
afternoon. Afterw’-ards, the Ayah would go. 
It was expected that the inhurnau beast of a 
husband would return by that time. The 
woman went off with the money to buy 
milk. 

Prova was retiring to her bed- room, when 
she stopped at the sound of the Mem-sahib's 
voice. She was asking some one whether the 
new-born child was a boy or a girl. The 
Mahomedan woman came out to reply to her, 
and shot back to the room as if afraid to 


stand outside. But the Mem-sahib's curiosity 
was far from satisfied and she began^to des- 
cend the v/inding staircase heavily, in order 
to learn everything in detail. 

Prova returned to the back verandah, a 
bit carious, A turmoil broke out almost at 
once, down stairs. Shoots in mixed Hindi, 
Tamil and English, were heard, but she failed 
to understand anything. But the Mem 
Sahib’s voice rose, as usual, above the storm- 
screaming, “Son of a dog, dirty swine, etc?' 
Sounds of slapping were also distinctly heard,, 
though Prova could but guess, who the ad- 
minstrator was. 

After a wTiile the Mem-sahib came up 
panting. Her dark face was quite red with 
fury and exertion. The Ayah too returned 
almost at the same tinae. 

“Who were the people fighting and 

quarreling downstairs ?” Prova asked. 

It appeared that the husband of the sick 
woman bad just come back, heavily drunk. 
He had begun to abuse her for giving birth to 
such a deformed child and was threatening 
to strike her. The Ayah and the Mahomedan 
woman were scolding him and his wife 
and elder daughter were crying. At this 
juncture, the Mem-sahib appeared on the 
■ scene and. asked what /the ; ;:: matter 
hearing the cause of the trouble, she abused 
the Madrasi, in very filthy language. The 
man was too far gone to know what he was. 
doing and he too answered her in liko 
language, the Mem-sahib gave him two or 
three resoaoding slaps and one blow with her 
shoe to finish vfith. Then as the mao 

escaped with his life, she too left their room, 
and went up. 

“It served him right”, said Prova, “The- 
Mem-sahib is more than a match for him. 
But how is the patient ?” 

The woman was better, the Ayah said,. 
But the baby had scarcely any clothing. 
The mother too had no proper bed-clothes or 
blankets, she was lying on a mat The man, 
was extremely frightened and it was not. 
known when he would return. In the end,, 
she requested Prova, if she had any worn- 
out baby- clothes to give it to that poor 
woman’s child. 

As Prova was about to enter her room, 
to look for any sort of clothing, she might 
give away, the Mem-sahib was seen descen- , 
ding the stairs again, with a heavy blanket 
and a suit case. The Ayah rushed down, 
unable to check her curiosity, A few minutes 
later, she rushed up again. She was brim- ' 
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miog o%et witli, news. The Mem-sabib bad 
struck everybody" dumb with her ruiiah 
ficcBce* She had given the woipau a blauket, 
which most have cost at least thirty rupees. 
And she bad given the baby, cue beg full of 
frocks, caps, socks aiid wraps.^ They w^ere 
very beuiitifol some \U're cf silk, some of 
■cotton and some woolei). All were of her 
own sewing aiu! coufaincd yards and yards 
of laee and most beaiitifol tinbroidery. Such 
clothes for such ao ngly baby ! They were 
€t for a priccess. 

Prova was stirprised. “Strange"’, she said, 
*‘a person, who is ready to kill a man for the 
mm of four annas. I should like to ask her 
the reason, only I don't speak to lier.®’ 

The Ayah said it was not at all dilBciilt. 
As soon as the elder Mem-sahib would go 
out, she would get the desired information 
from the younger. 

Fortunately, the opportunity presented 
itself very soon. After breakfast, the Mem- 
tsahib went out as usual to do her shopping. 
Her sister came out and stood on the 
‘balcony. The Ayah rushed out at once to 
hawa a bit of gossip with her. Prova felt 
'too shy to go out, but she also sat down 
fa a place, from whence it would be easy 
to hear them. 

The Ayah asked the younger Mem-sahib, 
.about those clothes, givea to the baby. To 
whom did they belong ? 

The ^girl was silent for a time, then she 
replied, “Those are my sister’s child’s.” 

“Is the child gone ?” asked the Ayah. 

“Yes,’" said the girl. 

They went on talking and the whole 
history came out, presently. The elder Mem- 
sahib had been married very early to a 
drunkard. The man had a lot of money, 
hut he had squandered it all on drink and 
other vices. His poor wife was much 
younger than he, and strange to say, she 
was a shy timid thing then. She feaiod her 
husband very much, and suffered his blows 
in silence. 

Three or four years after marriage, she 
gave birth to a daughter. Unfortunately, 
the girl w^s born deformed. The man got 
mad with anger and abused his wife to his 
heart’s content He had no objection to 
.yeuting. his^, anger on the innocent ca'use of 
•i|,^_bufc' that . his ."'Vwife came between and ■ 
■mrnmi it all on herself. 'Koone liked 
v;fhe “puny -and deformed child, so she became' •- 
^ntii#,ber mother’s copcein, ' Shd/'was Ihe’ 
'Only ^objech ^upon _^whioh“'' all the'-' pent-up ■" 


affection of her heart was lavished. She 
would guard it Jeolously as a tigress guards 
her cubs and would permit none to see it 
even. As soon as her husband w'ooM go 
out, she w^oiiid sit down to sew for her 
child. She was a great expert at this. JTo 
other baby, io that quarter, had such a 
wardrobe. But none, alas, w^as so ugly. She 
would dress the baby up in her ioe clothes 
and walk about with her inside the rooms. 
She wmiild never take it out. 

Bat even this bit of happiness was not 
long for her. Her husband returned home 
one night, excessively drunk even for him. 
He pushed the child down from the bed. 
The girl was too weak to survive such a 
blow and expired. 

What happened next, the mother could 
not clearly remember. She became folly 
conscious again the next day and found 
herself in the lock-up of the police station. 
She heard that she had wounded her husband 
very seriously, with a chopper. He was 
in^ the hospital She was acquitted in the 
trial and fortunately, another freedom too 
awaited her. Her husband left her and she 
saw no more of him. After a few years, 

she heard that he was dead. 

Though she was left without any uteans 

of subsistence, she did not have to suffer. 

She began to earn fairly well as a dress- 
maker. ^ But she changed completely. From 
a shy timid woman, she became a termagant. 
Like the famous Emperor of Rome she 
wanted the whole human race to have one 
single neck, that she might cut it with one 
stroke. The male sex became obnoxious 

to her, and beautiful children only gave 
rise to hatred in her heart. She acquired an . 
amaizing stock of bad language and became 
quite free with blows. 

But such is the need of companionship in a . 
human being, that even such a person could 
not lead a solitary life. This young Sahib 
married her for her money and was made 
to swallow abuse and blows even together 
with his meals. But it must be said for the 
Mem-sahib, that the meals were quite good. 
Her younger sister had no other shelter, so 
she too lived with her hot-tempered sister. 

Just at this juncture, the Mem-sahib 
returned from her shopping. Seeing her 
sister on the balcony, she flared up at once. 
..AWhy are you staring like an owl?” she . 
‘.asked. ’"The girl escaped inside at once. 

. ■ ' Prof4 rather struck with the story. 
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All iud^d ths Meai-sahib, by her outward her humau and womauly. She could 
dp-iieanour, but few knew that her heart remember that she was a mother once, 
still contained thefooatain of pare love. After that Frova ceased to speak ili of 

Tiie of tier lost child, still . Biads the MciB-sahib. . 
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H IS Majesty the Kin^^ 'Of. Afghanistan’s 
visit to various Asian and European 
, countries has stirred np considerable 
speculation among the statesmen of the 
world. ■ ThiS' is doe to the fact that ' the 
Afghan King is a man of character and pro- 
gressive ideas ; and he is travelling not for 
the purpose of pleasure and squandering 
state-funds as many of the Indiaa Princes 
and others do, on the contrary, he has left 
his country, as a serious student of world 
politics to secure first-hand information on 
the subject and to establish personal contacts 
with the leading statesmen of the world, so 
that he will be able to serve his country 
more .effectively. 

British statesmen and soldiers are apt to 
ignore an Asian ruler and spread the notion 
that he is an indolent autocrat ; but in the 
case of the King of Afghanistan, a distinguish- 
ed British soldier Lt. Gen. Sir George 
McMunn, K 0. B, in an article “Afghanistan 
in Warp and Weft” published in the Nation- 
al Review of January 1928, characterises the 
young monarch, in the following way 

‘'His Majesty, the King of Afghanistan is an 
earnest student of progress, and of the adoptions 
of as much of the ways of the West as may suit 
the psychology of his upland folk. Education, 
industry, transportation on modern lines are all 
emanating from his young head, which grew to 
manhood in his owe rugged hills.” 

There is not the least doubt of the fact 
that Great Britain wanted to reduce Afghan- 
istan to a mere British protectorate. For 
this purpose several Afghan Wars were 
fought, although unsuccessfully. It is a 
historical truth that the Anglo-Russian 
Entente (1907), which was so necessary to 
the policy of encirclement of Germany, led 
to the understanding that Afghanistan and 
Tibet and Southern Persia would be within 


■ the British sphere of influence, whereas- 
Mongolia and Manchuria and Northern 
Persia would go to Russia, Article I of the- 
Conventions (Anglo-Russian Entente) regard- 
ing Afghanistan reads as follows : — 

“Great Britain disclaims any intention of chang- 
ing the political position of Afghanistan and pro- 
mises neither to take measures in Afghanistan nor 
to encourage Afghanistan to threaten Russia. 
Russia recognizes Afghanistan as outsid'e her 
sphere of infiaeace and agtees to act in political 
relations with Afghanistan through Great Britain 
and to send no agents to Afghanistan.” 

This Anglo-Russian understanding against 
Afghan iodependeoce was never acknowledg- 
ed as binding by the late Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, and it made the Afghans feel that they 
must protect their national indepeodenee 
through close co-operation with other nations. 
So during the World War Afghan sympathies 
were with Turkey and the Central Powers 
and Turko-German military and diplomatic 
missions were received by the Afghan 
Q-overnment. But the late Amir Habbibuiia 
Khan judiciously and persistently refused^ to 
attack India at the suggestion of Germany 
and Turkey, because Turkey and Germany 
were in no position to aid Afghanistan with 
military forces or arms or amunitions. It 
was evident that Afghanistan would not have 
been able to hold her own against British 
forces from Belochistan and India and the 
Russian forces from Turkestan and Persia*. 

Since the conclusion of the World War- 
-and the fall of Imperial Russia, Afghanistan’s 
military and diplomatic position has been 
considerably strengthened. Soviet Russia’s 
repudiation of the Anglo-Russian Inlente, 
conclusion^ of Afghan-Russiau" pact,"" and'"' ' 
Anglo-Persian misunderstanding made it- ■' 
possible for Afghanistan to take a decided 
■stand against Great Britain, and favor Turkey' 
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' her struggle against Greece. ^Siie also 
expressed in farious ways good-will to the 
people of lodia io her struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

Ill 19ifl* alarmed by the Afghao-Eupian 
pact, Britain, in vlolafion^of the then existing 
treaty between Afghanistan and herself, 
attacked Afgluiuisfan. The adventure was 
both costly and sangiiloaiT because of the 
bnn^ery of the Afghans. Britain did not 
hcjsitate to adopt a policy of frightfulness 
and used bombs from aeroplanes on unforti- 
fied cities and villages to create panic among 
the Afghan people. Indian national sympathy 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Afghanistan 
and fearing serious revolutionary trouble in 
India, Britain did not try to march to Kabul 
but made an agreement with Afghanistan. 

The success of Afghanistan in securing 
alliances and close friendly understandings 
with Soviet Kussia, Persia and Turke}^ and 
the recognition accorded to Afghanistan, as 
an independent state by Germany, Poland, 
Prance and other European Powers have 
forced Britain to give up the theory of 
making Afghanistan a dependency. Britain, 
therefore, bad to recognize Afghanistan as an 
independent nation, and signed a treaty on 
November 22, 1921, to that effect. Mr. 
Hirizell, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for India has summarised it as follows 

“Satisfactory written assurances having been 
. piven by Afghanistan that Russian Consulates-— that 
IS of course propaganda bases— should be excluded 
from the Indo-Afgban frontier, the way seemed 
open to fruitful negotiations— The two governments 
agreed to respect one another's internal and exter- 
nal independence ; to reccgnize bounderies then 
existent, subject to slight readjustment near the 
Khyber ; to leceive legations at London and Kabul 
and consular officers at Delhi, Calcutta. Karachi, 
Bombay. Kandahar and Jalalabad respectively. The 
Afghan Government is allowed to import free of 
customs duty such material as is required for 
strengthening of their country. So long as the 
British are assured that the intentions of the 
Afghans are friendly, this proviso applies to arms 
and ammunition also. The export of goods to 
British territory from Afghanistan is permitted, 
while separate postal and trade conventions are to 
be concluded in future; Further, each party 
undertakes to inform the other of major operations 
m the vicinity of the border line.”* 

The geographical position of Afghanistan, 
the present condition of World Politics and 


The complete text of the treaty with two 
hedales” are to be found as Appendix VII of 
British Blue Book : Statement exhibiting moral 
,^^emal^progress and condition of India during 




the growing military power of the Afghan 
State are in favor of Afghanistan’s existence 
as an independent Power. The existence of 
Anglo-Eassian rivalry forces Great Britain 
and Russia to be considerate to Afghanistan. 
It seems that the Soviet Russian policy is 
to inlloeBce Afghanistan to commit to a pro- 
gramme of recovery of Beliichistan and 
march towards the South which will cat off 
British land communication from India to 
the Persian Golf. It is needless to add that 
Great Britain will oppoKse, with ail her might 
such a move on the part of Afghanistan. It 
is, however, known that Great Britain will 
not be unwilling to look upon with favor, 
if Afghanistan tries to extend her inflaenee 
to the North, towards Central Asia. But the 
wise ruler of Afghanistan is not inclined 'to 
adopt any policy of adventure ; on the 
contrary, it is apparent that he is anxious 
to develop the resources of the land and 
bring about educational, economic and social 
progress of the people. 

It may be emphasised that the ruler 
of Afghanistan fully realises the fact, 
that if ever Russia and Great Britain 
agree to crush Afghanistan, then it 
will not be possible to maintain her 
independence, unless the peoples of Asia and 
some of the European states take a stand 
against such a programme. Thus recently 
the Afghan monarch lias been reported to 
have said that he believed in the principle 
of the League of Nations which guarantees 
territorial integrity of all nations, but it 
seemed to him that a League of Asian Nations 
was necessary to protect Asian Independence. 
It seems that this belief is at the bottom of 
the positive policy of friendship between 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey and Afghan 
interest in cementing friendship with the 
peoples of India, China and Japan. In this 
connection it should be noted that the second 
Pan-Asian Conference, which held its sessions 
at Shanghai last November, decided to hold 
its next session in Kabul this year. 

It is quite apparent that the present ruler 
of Afghanistan is fully conscious of the need 
of establishing closer relations with European 
Powers other than Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. It is evident from the fact that 
the Crown Prince of Afghanistan has been 
a student in the French Military Academy at 
Paris for the past few years; and Italian, 
German and other scientists and Engineers 
are welcome in Afghanistan. Afghanistan is 
full of valuable mineral resources, specially 
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oil ; and it has been reported that the 
Afghan riller is interested in developing his 
country industrially, by securing support of 
international capitalists and also by connect- 
ing Afghanistan with Europe by building 
railroads. It has been also suggested that 
Afghanistan may seek American capital to 
promote various industrial enterprises. The 
King of Afghanistan rightly believes that his 
country can be transformed industrially as 
‘The Switzerland of Asia.” 

Some of the Pan-Islaraist leaders of India 
cherish the hops that the King of Afghanis- 
tan will take the leadership in freeing India 
from British rule and establish a Moslem 
Empire in India. But King Amanullah of 
Afghanistan, on his way to Europe, passed 
through India and when he was so enthus- 
iasticaliy received by the people of India, 
he, by his actions and speeches, made it clear 
that the Moslems of India should practise 
religious toleration and work for the progress 
of India in co-operation with the Hindus. 

-Recently it has been reported that, when 
a British newspaper-mau asked His Majesty 
the King of Afghanistan, to give his views 
on Anglo-Afghao relations, the latter replied 
to the effect that he would be in a better 
position to form his views after his inter- 
view with Sir Austin Chamberlain, the 
British Secretary of State. It seems that 
Great Britain will be quite anxious to assure 
friendliness with Afghanistan, that Rnssian 
influence may not be predominant at the 
border of India. In the past British attitude 


towards Nationalist Turkey and theLansanne 
Conference was influenced to a large extent 
by the then existing situation in India and 
for the purpose of winning the Indian Moslems 
on the side df the British Government in 
India ; similarly the hew crisis in Indian 
political life, as indicated by the deciMon of 
the All-India National Congress, Inliati 
Liberal Federation and the AU-India Moslem 
League to boycott the Simon Commission, 
wilf certainly influence Great Britain to he 
conciliatory to Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has become a vital factor in 
the World Politics of today and her impor- 
tance is bound to grow. Thus European 
Powers such as Italy, France and Germany 
which have no territorial contact with 
Afghanistan and Asian states like Japan and 
Turkey, not to speak of India and China 
will be forced to take special interest in 
Afghan attitude in World Politics. No doubt 
major energy of Afghanistan will be directed 
towards her relations with Great Britain and 
Russia ; but friendship and understaading 
with such powers as France, Italy, Germany 
and Japan will be of great value to her in 
every way. Thus it mar be safely asserted 
that His Majesty, the King of Afghapistan 
who is a soldier and statesman of high 
character, is on a Mission to promote the 
interests of his people and state internation- 
ally and to learn actual nossibiities for 
Afghauistan in the field of World Politics. 

New York. U. S. A. 

February 20. 1928, 
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-THIRD 0LA-S3 

By EABIN'DKA NATH MAITKA 


A railway coach, painted yellow. Bundles 

J\_ and small tied in cloth, a score of 
dilapidated and soiled tin trunks, a 
dozen or ten baskets, some twenty canvas 
hand-bags, two dozens blankets, country-made 
and foreign, half a dozen tattered quilts of 
old cloth, cocoanut hookahs with earthen 
bowls for the tobacco galore, and small 
round metal or tin boxes for betel for 
chewing, and metal glasses for water. In 
the midst of all this, shoes — pumps, Indian 

72—8 


slippers, Derby shoes, Indian shape with 
up-turned toes, and canvas shoes : shoes of 
Chinese make from Calcutta, strong slippers 
from Taltollah and from Thanthania, orna- 
mental slippers from Cuttack and shoes from 
Agra— specimens old aad new, all together. 

Inside the carriage near the top there 
was a notice : “To seat 24.” Just four 
benches and a half for twenty-four people. 
The half bench was in the possession of the 
orderly of the Collector Sahib. Within the 
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benches, between their empty spaces, were 
bags by the million; and on the benches, 
torty one people closely packed -men and 
women, boys, old men, children. Tarbans, 
lelt or cloth caps and embroidered caps • 
loose robes of Mohammedan mendicants! 
ochre-dyed garments of Hindu jogis, loin 
cloths, .sfms of lYomen, plain white dAofe 
mthont Dorder, d/20/M with borders of the 
jiaep-hall pattern and of the thick and thin 
line pattern, and trousers and tunics— a 
remarkable harmony of all these. 

I Smells, to be sore. The door of the water 
closet was tied up with a string ; there was 
no latch. Under one bench was a dead rat • 
under another, some banana skins rotting for 
many a day. Hookah tobacco, Indian leaf- 
roiled cigarettes, cigarettes, hashish, cocoanut 
oil and strongly smelling floral oils, dirty 
blankets and doth quilts, the huge bundle of 
clean Habulee and the uncorked 
bottle of ram which the orderly of the 
Collector Sahib had. All these smells combined 
in one. 

The .stuffy heat of August, and with it 
was the noise of the little children crying, 
three or four passengers were trying all at 
the same time to lean out of the 
same window for a whiff of fresh air. 

In this situation a perspiring young 
woman was making a vain atteS 
within her discreet wimple to cool herself 
with a little breeze by cLfully fanninSr- 
self with the hanging lappet of her sari 
In a corner an old woman had drawn her 

o' 

A Station. ‘‘Cakes and pastries t” “Betels ^ 

and^Ciprettes.- '^Porter, come this way P 
Where do you want to get in by here? 

C»'tj«a se.it all Ml? V a Jg that , j 

say, Mr. Guard!” ’ 

damn**' c 

seat ^ ® ^ 

“Why don’t you get inside this ?” * 

He won’t let me !” 

propeTtT? ‘f® carriage his father’s * 

property ? Come along, get inside quick ' c 

S f Morning, Pedro I” and^ the 

Ticket Babu tripped along towards the n 

Guard’s compartment. me p 

ing thf lagf’’^®®''’ “ 


.Jerrk ! 

d inside?’^’ conie 

'• ^ fflend ; do please 

, move this big bundle of yours a bit ■ that’c: 

a good fellow. Ah, how hot it is -’’ ’ ® 

^ The screech of the Syren 

s Jerrk ! Bang ! 

I 1=°“ ®cat and trousers 

red of face, comes in the Flying ChecS 
‘ The young woman got frightened and raovS 
away from him The checker advXed 

■ two steps towards her, and stood alS 

> touching her, and shouted out to the old 

' man in front of him “Onf mifi, 

■ ticket'” ' ycb>^ 

“res, Sir!” 

jou'SlPPP'’ “'>»»' it -mo™ off, 

on ®.“he “Cr"” J- ,m<tl.g 

frightened and tell down in trying 

“Your ticket ?” 

I couldn’t get time to buy it Sir ' T 
shall go as far as Daspur.” ^ ^ 

fhg> haven’t got a ticket? Now 

then your money ! out with it quick !” 

annas.” 

That wont do, must pay a rupee!” 

tbe^tlT a‘“r„r ^rd.rrweTT^d 

_ Where am I to get it from, Sir^> Thetiot-pf 
costs eight annas, and I have paid eleven 

annas— I have no more money !’’ 

flne.’^'^*^^ *1^® fare, and eight 

/Do excuse me for this time. Sir” 
very well, don’t do it a»ain ' T 

tpere ! He pushed the frightened vnnno- 
woman wEh his elbow and kod on^the feet 
of the old woman, and was out of the 
compartment. ^ ™ 

“Qh, oh, I am killed !;” the pitiful cry of 
the old woman. ^ “ 

ticked?”^*’’ “Y 

carri?g°e’l'* entered another’ 

Baladpur ! Baladpur !;” shouted the statirn- 
porter. Once more the same old cries and 

Xmpt rf eager- 

attempt of the passengers to get inside tho 
carnage; and the queer Hindustani of the 
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Sfation-niaster, and cries of abuse from the 
railway porters, aod the noise ao'd clamour 
as well as pitiful cries of the packed, third 
class passeogers. '.The Statioa m.aster shouted 
‘\Soiiod the bell, I say, there !’’ 

“Do stop, my father ! 0 Sahib, my father, 
do stop the train for a minute!’’ cried out 
ao old w^omao with, a soiall' bundle in her 
hand and came near the train. 

“Get away,, old woman ! It’s started !” 
The' old , ^ woman said in tones of frantic 
prayer— “'My poor Bipin won’t live, my 
father: I came down this morning to the 
doctor’s and here is his medicine that I am 
taking' with me.” And while she said this 
she was on the carriage, when the Ticket- 
''■'t Babu held her and got ,her down. The train 
if was in motion. .The old woman threw her 

bundle down on the platform, and wailed out, 
“0 my poor Bipio !” The rest of her words 
were lost in the noise of the train. 

The train was running. I was wondering 
how long it would take for a re-acting of the 
Black Hole tragedy if all the windows were 
I closed, when the train stopped. The thirsty 

»; * passengers shouted out together — “Water-man ! 

1 Hi, Water-man !” and forthwith from fifty 

: windows on all sides came out a hundred 

and fifty empty Zoto, glasses, cups and mugs, 
“Hi, Water-man, this side !” 

^ The water-mac, dark of complexion, bare- 

footed, with a cap on his bead, came with a 
black bucket, and stood nearby, and said in a 
bullying manner — “This side, eh ? You would 
have water by just ordering it, hey ?” Then he 
said in an undertone —“two pice for a lota full !” 
Filling his left fist with coppers the water- 
man was going back with the empty bucket 
; in his right hand, when the orderly of the 

Collecter Sahib awoke from his doze, and 
I bawled out, “Water-man, bring here water.” 

; The water-man turned bis eyes red with 

anger ; but when he saw Mr. Orderly with 
his long beard and his fine turban, he put 


down on the ground his backet and made a 
very low salaam and said, “Good morning, 
your honour ! Please wait a little, 111 go 
aod get fresh water,” , 

Feeling like a conquering hero, Mr. 
Orderly came back to his place and began 
to twirl his moustache. 

The train was to have stopped for ten 
minutes ; but twenty minutes ^ passed, and 
still the train would not start To escape the 
heat inside the train. I got down on the 
the platform. A porter was coming. 

“I say, can you tell me why the train is 
waiting so long?’'’ 

‘‘Don’t know.” The porter went aw^ay. 

The Bengali Ticket- checker was coming, 

“Mr. Checker, why this long wait for the 
trai Q 

“The lady of Mr. Caddie is having her 
lunch.” 

“Mr Caddie — who is he ?” 

“What good your knowing ?” he said in 
English. I understood that it would not 
help me if I knew that, and so I kept quiet. 

The checker went away. 

The soda water man was coming my way 
jingling bis empty bottles. 

“My good man, can you tell me who Mr, 
Caddie is ?” 

“He is a jute- broker from Nilganj, 
travelling in the second class.” 

The “lady” of Mr. Caddie came and the 
Station-master accompanied her and saw her 
settled in her compartment. The Eurasian 
guard asked the Station-master if everything 
was all right, and raised his flag, and the 
train started. 

Suddenly, it struck my ears, that wail of 
the old woman — “For pity’s sake, my father, 
do keep the train from going for an instant 1 
Bipin, my son, 0 my poor Bipin—” 
{Translated from the original Bengali story 
by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m. a., 
D. Litt. (London)] 








Some Organisers of the Sind Provincial Lad:ei‘ Conference 
om left to right ; Mrs, Chatursicg, Mrs. J. Daulatram, Mrs. Houri Mehta, 
Mrs. Rnpchand Bilaram, Miss A. Klmmcband, Mrs. Dharmdas 
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Srimati Laxumi Bai 
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It is ODe of the most eBcooragiDg signs 
to find that Indian women have been trying 
to organise themselves for their own better- 
nirnf. The good news comes from. Hyderabad 
(SiodJ that recently some prominent ladies in 
Sind convened the Sind Provincial Ladies 
Conference at Karachi. The authorities of 
the Indian GirFs School at Karachi organised 
a Handicafts Exhibition during the sitting of 
the Conference. Mrs. Eupchani) Bilaeam a 
prominent women social worker of Sind 
who, recently erected at her own cost a 


Miss Tehmina Dhanji Munshi 

comodious building at Karachi to be utilised 
as a Ladies’ Club House, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the Eeception Committee 
of the Conference which Was presided over 
by Mes. Houei Mehta. The prominent 
organisers of the Conference were Mbs. 
Chatursino, Mrs. Jaieamoas Daulateam, Mrs. 
Tyabjee ( Secretary to the Eeception Com- 
mittee), Mrs Khemohakd and Mrs. Dharmapas. 

Mrs. Iravati Mehta of Benares has been 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medel in 
appreciation of her social service work. 

Several Indian ladies have been nominated 
by government on local bodies in British 
India viz. ■ Miss , Tehmina DhaxNji. ' Munshi 
(Bulsar Municipality), Srimati Laxumi Bai 
(District Educational Council, South Can ara). 
Mrs. N. Paul (Palmcottah Municipality), 
Mrs. Ammukuty Amal, h. a. l t. (Conjeevaram 
Municipality). In the Baroda State Dr. Sumitra 
BAI A. Zaeir has been elected as a muni- 
cipal councillor. Mrs Zahir is the doctor 
in charge of the Kajipura Dispensary, 
Sidhupur. 






TUB STKUGGLB FOR MANOHORIA. 


By SCOTT FEARING 


M anchuria is one of the richest economic 
prizes in the Far-East. Chinese and Japa- 
nese business interests are now engaged in 
a straggle for the control of the Manchurian 
prize which can end in only one way,— 
with the expulsion of Japanese monopoly 
and special privilege and the establishment 
of Chinese economic domination over the 
whole 365,000 square miles of its area. 

Economic life is surging up in Manchuria 
at a prodigious rate. Thirty years ago there 
was not a mile of railway in the territory 
and the population was negligible. Today 
the railways of Manchuria make up about 
40 per cent, of all the railways in China and 
the population is at least 85 millions. 

Manchuria has been made by railroads. 
Soil is rich, but water communications are 
inadequate. Until railroad building began 
the fertile plains, mineral deposits and forest 
areas were practically closed to use. Rail- 
road construction has converted this territory 
into an immense source of food and of the 
raw materials of industry. 

Some idea of the great economic oppor- 
tunities that are presented in Manchuria 
may be gained from the experience of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad. The facts appear 
in North Manchuria and the Chinese 
Eastern Baihmy, published in Harbin by 
the Chinese Railway Printing Office in 1924. 
Later data were provided by the Railway 
Offices.,.' 

The concession to build the Chinese 
Eastern was given in 1896. It ran for 80 
years. The Russian government stood behind 
the project as it was an important link in 
extending the Russian Empire to the Pacific. 
The Chinese Eastern passed to joint Russian- 
Chinese control on October 3, 1924. 

Apart from any political significance which 
the Chinese Eastern Railway may have, its 
task from an economic point of view, was 
to huild up a virgin territory, in which 
cultivable land was uncultivated; timber 
and mineral resources unexplored ; in which 
the most primitive system of agriculture 
and pastoral life existed ; in which the 
scattering population had practically no 


contact with the outside world. 

The railroad has organized a number of 
departments to open and wake the country. 
It has three experimental farms; an agri- 
cultural laboratory ; ’ two demonstration 
creameries and a cheese factory ; a cattle- 
breeding farm ; five organizations of cattle- 
breeders. There is a plague prevention 
station which distributes vaccines. The 
railway has wool- washing and pressing 
plants. It rents agricultural machinery to 
farmers and. in the case of new settlers, 
ploughs up the heavy turf for them charging 
the cost of the service to the price of the 
land. 

Besides these activities in the field of 
agriculture, the railroad promotes local 
industry, mining, forestry, lumbering. 

The program sounds ambitious. But its 
base is only 1079 miles of main line ; 458 
miles of siding and 297 miles of service 
track (1834 miles in all) in a territory nine 
times as large as the State of Ohio and 
nearly twice the size of France. Roads are 
extremely inadequate. Heavy operations 
(mineral mining for instance) can be carried 
on only within about ten miles of railway 
lines. 

Still, the economic life of the territory 
is developing. Through the period of World 
War, revolution and Chinese civil war 
improvement has continued. Freight ship- 
ments are an excellent test of the develop- 
ment : 

Export and Import Freight to North 
Manchuria Carried by the Chinese 
Eastern Raihvay. {1000 tons) 


Year 

Export 

Import 

Total 

1913 

582 

279 

861 

1915 

799 

321 

1120 

1920 

1006 

255 

1261 

1921 

1361 

326 

1687 

1922 

1601 

392 

1993 

1923 

1805 

456 

2261 

1924 

1964 

480 

2444 

1925 

2344 

496 

28 

1926 

2754 

600 
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Frei.e:ht iiBports .have improved . la ' 1926 
they were more ;:thaii twice the 1913 and 
1920 tonnage. Freight exports are nearly 
five times the 1913 figure,,, a.od nearly five 
times the 1920 tigiiie. Values, of course, 
wmold show a very much greater ' change 
than do tonnage figures. 

ALiiichariao, products are still chiefly 
agricultural and exports are almost exclusively 
so : . ■ 

Products of Mfimhuria [Million Harbin 
Dollars) 

Total Value Per Gent. 


Agncultiire 

264-0 

. 82 5 

Forestry 

SO’O 

9 5 

Cattle 

18-5 

38 

Manufactures 

4.'5 

1-4 

Mining 

30 

09 


of the exports, 94 per cent., are agricultural 
products. 

Before the World War the Chinese Eastern 
operated at a deficit : .flO G million in 1907 ; 
$0 million in 1910; t|2’9 million in 1913. 
The reorganization took place in 1920. The 
normal pre-war deficit was from three to five 
million dollars per year. The figures after 
1920 were ; 

1921 (loss) irs million 

1922 (profit) 2‘8 million 

1923 „ 3'3 million 

Subsequent figures have not been published, 
but estimates, made by apparently well-in- 
formed people in Harbin, placed the profit 
for the year 1924, 1925 and 1926 at $30 
million Harbin dollars. Whatever the exact 
figure the prosperity of the road is obvious 
enough. 

Japanese and Russian imperialists were 
the pioneer railroaders in Manchuria ; the 
Russians built the Chinese Eastern railways; 
the Japanese built the South Manchurian! 
Thus Manchuria became a market for foreign 
goods (mostly railway materials); an immense 
source of export ; and a territory to which 
millions of Chinese workers could migrate. 

The Japanese have absorbed the business 
of Southern Manchuria. They control the 
South Manchurian Railway, in which their 
interests are estimated at about $600 million. 
They hold Darien, the principal Manchurian 
port, which is now second only to Shanghai 
as a Chinese commercial centre. They take 
nearly two-thirds of the total exports of 
South Manchuria and provide 40 per cent of 
the imports. In 1927 there wore 1008 Japanese 


firms doing, business, in Manchiiria; 584 
engaged in ' commerce, 292 in, industry : 
83 in transportation '; 27 in farming ; l4 4n 
mining.' The total,, capital of these firms was 
$275 million. 

Thus Japanese business interests are skim- 
miog the cream from South Manchurian 
economic life. But they are ,uot doing it 
with impunity. The population of Manchuria: 
is Chinese and the Chinese are fighting the 
Japanese tooth and claw. The reasons' ■ for 
this struggle are primarily economic. In- 
cidentally, they are social and racial. 

Japanese imperialist pioneers hoped to 
colonize Manchuria with a Japanese popu- 
lation. Had they succeeded, they would have 
had a firm hold on the territory. But colo- 
nizition proved impossible, first because of 
the severe winters and second because the 
Japanese in Manchuria were forced to 
compete directly with the Chinese immigrants 
from Shantung and Chihli. 

Japanese living standards are very much 
higher than those in China. But as culti- 
vators and merchants the Japanese are 
certainly not superior to the Chinese, When 
the Japanese went into Manchuria, therefore, 
outside of their monopoly of railways, 
minerals, etc., they were forced into direct 
competition with the Chinese millions who 
were being driven out of Shantung, Chihli 
and other provinces by the constant warfare, 
by crop failures, by rising prices, and who 
were lured to Manchuria by cheap land and 
by the great demand for labor on railroad 
construction and in coal mines. About 400, 
000 Chinese immigrants went to Manchuria 
in 1924 ; 500,000 in 1925 ; 600,000 in 1926. 
In 1927 occurred what the Chinese Economic 
Journal describes as “an entirely unprecedent- 
ed influx of immigrants and refugees from 
Shantung and Chihli, as well as from farther 
south, from Shanghai in particular and from 
the interior provinces of Shansi and Honan •• 
On the face of the figures there is evidenoe 
that approximately a million immigrants 
will come into Manchuria this year.” This 
migration was accelerated, in the latter part 
of 1927 by a serious crop shortage in Shan- 
tung. 

Railroad building, the development of 
industry, mining and lumber and the great 
influx of immigrants into Manchuria have 
raised land values ; expanded business ; and 
multiplied the opportunity for profit in 
Manchuria. Good crops have added their 
quota to this prosperity wave. 
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Who h to make the profits ?,' , ■ 

Clearlj it will be impossible , for the 
Japanese ' interests to hold 4 monopoly ., in 
Maochiiria. The Chinese underbid THeol as 
colonials and as traders. Within the last 
.few years groups of Chinese business- men 
have begun a m,o?eoieat to challenge the 
whole Japanese position in Manchuria, in- 
cluding'. their, railroad , monopoly. ‘‘For the 
past ten years there has been considerable 
interest shown among Chinese in the proposed 
construction, indeperident of either Japanese 
or other foreign capital, of certain railways 
in Manchuria, especially in South-Western 
Manchuria.” If the port of Hulutao is 
developed, according to this plan, “It would 
serve to make the Pekiag-Mukden Railway 
and the other purely Chinese lines which 
might connect with it, entirely independent 
of traffic from the South Manchurian Rail- 
. way, and not dependent upon the Port of 
Darien. The Japanese are keenly aware of 
this eventuality” {Chinese Economic Joumal, 

\ March, 1927, p. 331.) 

The Japanese are so keenly aware of this 
eventuality that they have lodged a vigorous 
protest wjth the Chinese against the violation 
of their ‘^treaty rights” involved in Chinese 
rail- road building in Manchuria. The 
Chinese Eastern Times of August 16, 1927, 
published the complete text of the new 
Japanese demands. The Japanese demand 
the right to build six branch line extensions 
on the South Manchurian Railway, which 


will give them a conaplete railway mouo 
of Soathern Manchuria. They demand the 
right to develop cattle and sheep ranches and 
the forest and mineral resources of Manchuria 
and inner Mongolia. They demand^ special 
rights of residence and land ownership ; and 
the right to police the territory occupied 
by their nationals. They insist that political 
disturbances be stopped and that no military 
forces, either Chinese or foreign be permitted 
to enter this territory. 

Japanese imperialism- cannot survive in 
Manchuria unless it enjoys some form of 
special privilege. The Japanese know this. 
That is why they write into their treaties 
the special economic provisions behind which 
they are now making their stand. 

Chinese business men cannot hope to 
exploit Manchurian economic opportunities 
so long as Japanese interests raonopolisse 
them. The Chinese business men know this, 
and they also know something of the vast 
economic profits that will be reaped in 
Manchuria in the coming years by those 
who control railroads, mines, industries, 
banks, land. 

Here is a fundamental economic conflict. 
Japanese and Chinese economic interests both 
want the profits of Manchurian economic 
life, ifeither is willing to share. They cannot 
both have them. Therefore there is every 
likelihood that they will continue to struggle 
until one or the other of the two rivals is 
eliminated. 
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Mr. Guitermxx turns self-pity into humor, in Scribner^ s 

VINDICATION 

Bf ARTHM eL'lIEBMAN 


The foolish mob ignore me now,” he mourned ; 
„ Applauding mediocrities and schemers, 

They ^scorn me, as the world has ever scorned,'’ 
While yet they lived, its prophets, poets, 
dreamers ; 

But on these walls wherein, by all forgot. 


I toil in want and sorrow, men hereafter 
Shall place memorial tablets !” “Yes, why not 
I owned,, and turned away in silent laughter, 
Remembering a little boy who. said, 

Just wait? You^il all be sorry when I’m dead!” 
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' Declme of the ■ Eice-Bating Eaces' 

The downfall and retrogressions of Asian 
races is largely ascribed to their rice diet by Mr. 
Matsnmiira, writing in the Jitsugyono Nihon 
(Tokyo, Japan). The retrogression of India, great 
in olden days and famous for her culture, is 
entirely due to the rice diet of her people, he 



Japan Testing Out Potato Bread To Replacing 
Rice Diet 


declares. He points to the Hindu race as the 
naodel of a decadent ciyilixation. ‘‘Lack of proper 
amount and yariety of yitamins in the food, needed 
for the proper growth of brain power, have 
brought about this deplorable result,” he 
goes on. 

Idierary Digest 


Pattern in Postage Stamps Decorates 
Picture 

Postage stains of many colors and designs have 
been used by a Pennysylvania man in fashioning 
an ornate picture-frame pattern. About two years 
were required to finish it, spare time only being 
given to the work, and several thousand pieces of 
stamps were used. Those printed or embossed in 
fadeless ink were selected, and the original hues 
of the decoration have been well preserved. 

Popular Meehanies 



Brightly Colored Bits of Thousands of Postage 
Stamps Were Out and Mounted to Form 
This Picture Frame 


/ The .CMnese 

“In China a number of festivals are observed, 
of which the most important are the Dragon Boat 
Festival, the Harvest Moon Festival and the New 
lear, and it may be noted that these correspond 
roughly to our Whitsuntide, Thanksgiving and 

Yuletide The New Year and the events that 

lead upto and follow it form the chief festival in 
in the Chinese Calendar. And if we take the 
trouble to compare the Western Yuletide with the 
Chinese New Year we shall find some extra- 
ordinary^ siuiilarities which may lead upto the 
assumption that away back in the prehistory of 
manjhey had a common beginning. We have the 
presiding deities of the two festivals bearing an 
extraordinary resemblance to each other—sacrificas 
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Bamboo 

^0^0, .sapiens—modern civilized k 
probability Dryopitbecus was t 
pcestor ^ of the modern mmAike 
iiuman beings. 


Evolution 


A Lighted Pencil 
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point. A cap protects the" pencil and bnib when it becomes very soft and, pliable, yet tough,, and 
carried in your pocket 'shows great resistance . to .stretching., “Many 

Popular Science sharks yield leather of beautiful hue. 


No English. Clothes for the French'? 

'. ..Here is the President of Prance - in trousers, 

' just iiehind the' Sultan '-of Morocco, -'“What sort 
of a; figure does , a betrousered French President 
cut beside a gorgeously appareled Moroccan 


Real Sheik Clothes— Are They Handsomer Than Us 

Sultan Indignantly asks a French fashion 
writer. **We uglify ourselves, he says, “by aping 
London.” 

Literary Digest 


Landing a Giant Sawfish off Key West 


Leather from the Sea 

/‘Wholesale. leather dealers, are now obtaining 
marine leather from man’s traditional enemy, the 
shark, and the sawfish, a huge member of the ray 
lamiiy and closely allied to the sharks, has recently 
been added to^ the list of commercial leather 
producers. It yields a leather pronounced quite as 
valuable, commercially, af that of the shark, 
bhark leather, owing to its peculiar fabric and 
cipssweaye, has^ far greater strength than most 
other animal leathers. When treated and tanned, 


“The abundance of sharks in many parts of 
the tropical oceans, the ease and economy with 
which they can be captured, as well as the pro- 
ximity of the shark-fishing stations to ports from 
which the hides can be exported without reship- 
ment to the great leather centers, are attracting 
many to the possibilities of shark leather as a 
world- wide industry. 

Literary Digest 


Germany's Discipline of Sport 


Sport is the substitute in Germany for cons- 
cription, which is forbidden by the Peace Treaty, 
as is well -known, and the reason the German 
chooses this postwar ersatz, according to some 
English writers, is that the fighting qualities of 
the British soldier during the war, an amateur 
soldier, compelled German respect and admira- 
tion. Not sport for the sport of the thing, but 
sport as a means to an end, is the idea of the 
powers that be in Germany. 

Literary Digest 


A Day’siCatch of Sharks and Sawfish 





Answering the Call of “Duty and Fatherland” 

German High Scho^l girls exercise with medicine balls and women are taught that they are 

fulfilling a duty to their country 



Church Built Without Nails': Eight 
Centuries Old 


iu3 and W<^den Pegs Hold This Norwegian 
Church Together: It was Erected nearly 
800 Years Ago 


hold the structure together* Its queer, pagodalike 
from illustrates the style of architecture peculiar 
to the period* 

Popular MeGha7iies 


A New Way of Preserving Animals 

Zoological and anatomical specimens will no 
longer have to be pickled in alcohol, nor will the 



Specimen Pi-eserved by the New Paraffin Process 
1. Human brain. 2. Boa. 3. Human heart. 

4. Orang’s bead. 
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and color. This may now be done by saturating 
the objects with paraffin, after subjecting them 
to a treatment that fixes them in their natural 
forms and attitudes. It enables us, in fact, to 
preserve any animal or vegetable body in the 
dry state, and with its characteristic forms per- 
kily intact, during a practically unlimited period. 
Ihe actual process is then begun, by the "use 
of BQntrai siibstancos, sueli as paraffin, fumishinff 
prodiiets tliat, last ioclefiaitely. 

Literary Digest 


‘*Girl and Rabbit” 

The ^ picture exhibits Sir ‘William Beeehey,! 
perhaps at his best. As a painter of children and 
of women he might claim a place in the great 
tradition of English Eighteenth Century portrait- 




Air Bubbles Trapped by Snow Crystals Form 
the Dark Lines These Designs 


The /larger flakes ; rarely exceed one-third 
inch m diameter. Often the best ones are tiny 
hP beauty from one-twentieth to on^ 

fiftieth inch in diameter. The snowflake is 
doubtless bmlt oy stages from its center outward. 

Popular Mechanies 


How Electric Ploi^h Wars Againt 
Crop Pests 



Icy Jewels of the Winter^ Storms 

takSto outeide Tin a blackboard, 

Sn mIoo® an exposure of from 

Jaagnifled are 

trom sixty-four Jo 3.600 times. 


How Eleotrio Plough WarslAgaint^CroplPests 




This Whale Is Worth About $4,000, a Humpback 
Variety Common in the Pacific but Never 
Known to Be a Producer of Ambergris 

pecting ground” for this substance is the whole 
seven seas, and every mile of the shore line of all 
the continents and islands. It is naturally most 
abundant in the waters inhabited by sperm 
whales, which usually prefer water that is colder 
than that chosen by other whales. Ambergris 
floats, and the occasional piece of it which becomes 
dislodged from the body of the whale may drift 
for thousands of miles by wind, tide and currents. 

The world’s supply of ambergris has never 
been sufficient Gray ambergris is the 

best quality, and is therefore most in demand. 
Only limited quantities of gray ambergris have 
been available during the past year, with the 
result that the latest New York quotation upon it 
is now $35 per ounce. The world’s greatest 
source of drift ambergris, where it is usually 
picked up at sea before it ever reaches shore, 
is in the Indian ocean and the China sea. 

Popular Meehanics 


Ezra Pound Crowned 

Ezra Pound Lately made an onslaught on 
prizes-^literary prizes; and as a rejoinder The Dial 
offers him its “award” for 1927. Mr. Pound 
accepts. The Dial award is not exactly a prize. 
There is no conscious competition. How the 
beneficiary is selected is a secret of The DiaVs 


Ezra Pound 

editorial sanctum ; and the gift of $2,000 goes to 
^courage the writer in ways approved by The 
Dial Service to letters” is the phrase they 
employ. It is one of the intelligentsia who is 
usually chosen— names like T.S Elliot and Van Wyck 
Brooks occur to us as' past wearers of The DiaVs 
laurel, 

. Mr. Pound is credited with a “complete and 
a master of verse form.” 

Mr. T. S. Elliot says ; 

practised the art of verse 
wim such austerity and devotion; and no one 
living has practised it with more success. I make 
exception of age or of country, including France 
and Germany. 

. With Pound’s attack poetry became pure 
singing again. It regained color, movement, 
brilliancy, forcefulness. The ddea of rounding out 
four stanzas merely to provide a tail-piece in a 
magazine went completely overboard,” Next week 
we will cite examples of Mr. Pound’s verse. 


The wires of this plough, invented by H, L. 
Roe, of Pittsburgh, described in the November 
Popular Seienee Monthly, flash 103,000 volts of 
current between the plow shares to kill all pests 
in the soil.' • 


Wealth from Ambergris 

While ambergris may be unknown to the 
majority of people, it is the base of perfume’s 
pleasing fragrance, as well as the chemical element 
which makes the best perfumes expensive. The “pros- 



• iBooks in the following languages will he notieei: A^sa>mse, Bengali English^ French, German 
Gujarati Hindi Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi Nepali Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi Sindhi 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-hooks and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., will not he noticed. The, 
receipt of hooks received for review will not he acknowledged, mr any queries relating thereto answered. 
1 he review of any hook is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Eemewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of the hooks. No 
criticism of hook-reviews and notices will he published.— Editor, M. R. ] 
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JoiTENAL OP Peancis BiTGHAisrAi:^ (kept ^ during 
the survev of the Disiricl of Shahahad in 1812- 
1813). Ed, by G. E. A W- Oldham (Patna Govern- 
ment Press). Pp. 192'lr XXXVI, with 3 maps. 
Rs. 2-9. 

Dr. Bachanan (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton) 
while making his statistical survey of “Eastern 
India” under orders of Wellesley, not only wrote 
a Report (short and mutilated selections from 
which were printed in three volumes in 1838 as 
MariiEs Eastern India) but also kept a diary 
or Journal. Thanks to the liberality of the Bihar 
Government, the full reports and journals for the 
various Bihar districts are being published now. 
For the work of editing them no better selection 
could have been made than the late Mr. Y. H. 
Jackson and Mr. 0, E. A. W. Oldham, who had 
made the Patna and Arrah-Gaya districts peculi- 
arly their own by tireless study of topography 
and personal tours. Mr. Oldham enjoys in 
respect of Bihar topography folklore, ethnology 
and antiquities the same position of pre-eminence 
as an authority that the late Mr. W. Orooke did 
with regard to the United Provinces. 

The Journal itself is eclipsed in interest and 
importance ^ by Mr. Oldham’s introduction, notes 
and appendices, which contain a wealth of infor- 
mation that no ethnologist can afford to ignore. 
“It is in the field of archaeoelogy that Buchanan 
did some of his most valuable pioneer work in 
this district— Even up-to-date, most archaeologists 
seem to have contented themselves with revisiting 
sites referred to by him” (p. X.). 

Wabbejt Hastihos’s Lettees to Sir John 
Macpherson; Edited by H. Dodwell Faher and 
Gwyer, Pp. 218 with four illustrations. 15s. 

Sir John Macpherson, who was a member of 
the Goveinor-Generars Council from 1781 and 
officiating Governor-General in 1785-86, had pre- 
yion^sly acted as Hastings’s friend and advocate 
in England in defending him before the Ministry 
and Hastings greatly loved him. These letters 


(101 of them being from Hastings) throw some 
light on Hastings’s policy and motives, though 
they will not lead to any revolutionary change in 
the writing of the history of ^that period. But 
their chief value lies in their “revealing the 
Governor-General in undress, with coat and wig 
laid aside.” He sincerely loved, Macpherson and 
freely unbosomed himself to his friend, so long 
as their friendship lasted. To the biographer of 
Hastings the letters are of interest, but the historical 
student will derive more benefit from Prof. 
Dod well’s masterly introduction in twenty pages. 
We have the almost incredible story of two sets 
of English agents treating (unknown to each other) 
with Nana Farnavis at the same time (p. XX YI.) 

Readers in Bengal will be interested to read 
how the founder of the Zamindar family of 
Cossimbazar, viz., Kanto Babu (the diwan of 
Hastings), was publicly misrepresented as a fierce 
and haughty tyrant,— ‘While he was really a meek 
and benevolent gentleman. Hastings writes to his 
friend that “from the weight of evidence (i.e„ 
popular report) Oontoo, ought to be very tall, 
meagre, and bony ; with whiskers like a Saracen’s, 
the teeth of a shark, and claws of a tiger; his 
tiountenance fierce and his manners haughty and 
assuming.” This was exactly the reverse of truth 
and Hastings slyly gives the hint by adding “The 
rest of his character will shew itself in a minute’s 
conversation.” (P. 115.) . , 


EcGNomos OF Khabi; By Rajendra Prasad. 
Published, hy the Bihar Gharkha Sangha, Muzaffar- 
pm\ 1927, 41 pages. Price 3as. 

It is a clear exposition based on solid facts 
and^those who wish to understand the question 
ought to read the pamphlet right through. The 
author has calmly discussed the objections which are 
often raised against home-spinning by those who 
cannot see how charka and handloom can eco- 
nomically clothe ns all. The main objections are 
two, VIZ., u) home-spinning does not pay, bringing 




REVIEWS AND FolFlS OE^BOoliS 




only a conple of rupees or even less per month ; 
and (2) khadi costs more than miil»made cloth. 
That is to say, neither the producers nor the 
fjonsiirners can have any reason to be satisfied 
with khadi. As a matter of fact, however, these 
cbjectioiis are not valid. A sure income of a rupee 
or two per month means a lot to those who have 
no other, and goes a long way in relieving the 
af3piilliiig poverty of the masses, and the Question 
of priee''(ioes not arise when one spins and clothes 
oneself with the liooie^spun. Of course, those 
who do not spin, but buy khadi are now at a 
disadvantage. But ..the price of khadi has consi- 
derably gone down since its introduction, and it 
is the object of kliadi organisations to make it 
as cheap as mill-cloth. But there are men who 
shake their head and say that this is impossible, 
that the idea of man-power competing with steam- 
power is preposterous, and that the sooner India 
is industrialised and thickly dotted with mills 
the better. The author lias shown how vain the. 
hope is of starting as mony mills as the country 
needs. Where is the capital ? The present condi- 
tion of the Bombay mills will be an eye-opener 
to those who have considered in all seriousness 
the present cirouoistances of the country. More- 
over, every machine and every part of a 
machine has to be purchased in foreign countries, 
and, what is worse, to be replaced sooner or later. 
Who get the benefit of the capital which goes 
away ? Bat more serious is the problem of un- 
employment. Ail are convinced that the decay 
' of our cottage industries has been mainly res- 
ponsible for our present poverty, compelling us 
to scramble for agricultural land. But there is 
neither land sufficient for all nor can intensive 
cultivation properly feed us every year if food 
grains worth at least 50 crores of rupees have to 
be bartered away for cloth. 

If cottage industries are to . be revived, what 
better industry is there than the production of 
cloth, a primary necessity of life standing next to 
food ? What industry can be as extensive as this, 
as suitable for women and for the idle moments 
of men, individoally as cheap and yet as far- 
reaching in its result ? Unfortunately, the critics 
of khadi do not suggest its substitute. Day by 
day village occupations are dwindling down, and 
the prospect is indeed gloomy in spite of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission. Take for instance, the 
new menace of rice-mills. Rice is undoubtedly made 
cheaper to the trader. But thousands and thousands 
of the poor women of the country have been deprived 
of their occupation of husking paddy by which 
they maintained themselves. What substitute can 
the women find in their villages? This is the 
case with every industry which existed in the 
country but is now worked by machines made 
in foreign countries. There is no redistribution of 
employment as might have been the case, could 
India make the machines or export manufactured 
goods. This is the most perplexing problem con- 
fronting us. India is undoubtedly drifting to the ' 
western type of industrialism, in which the 
relation between capital and labour has been 
anything but satisfactory. If khadi can partially 
solve the problem at least for the present we 
ought to be thankful to its organisers. 

^ Tre Takli Teacher (with 28 Uhistratio7is) : By 
Biohard B, Gregg and Muganlal Gandhi Published 
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by the Teehnical DepL, All-India S^nnners^ Assoeia- 
Horn To he had from Satijagraha Ashram, 8ahar- 
maii 72 pages, Ptlce 6as ; postage 1 anna. 

Takli is the Gujrati name of the hand- spindle 
for spinning and the Takli Teacher is a well- 
written complete guide on the subject from the 
-preparation of cotton to the formation of hanks 
of yarn. One, of the objects of the writers is to 
make the Takli an educational appliance so that 
little boys and girls may not only learn the art 
of spinning but may also be moulded in their 
character by the practice. It claims to develop 
in the young minds more than a do5;en qualities, 
and the claims are not extravagant. Of course 
the cto'/ca does the same, but the Takli being 
simpler has undoubted advantages. 

But it all depends upon the teacher who 
guides and controls the young learners, whether 
any of the two disciplines the mind or encourages 
habits exactly contrary to what are aimed at 
Given the right teacher who knows how to 
interest little children in spinning and allied 
operations, the Takii will prove wonderfully 
efficient Indeed, if one desires to educate children 
by practical lessons it will be difficult to discover 
a better object than the production of cloth. 
The cotton-plant grown in the school 
garden will furnish extremely interesting 
lessons on plant life, and agriculture and 
botany in their varied aspects will naturally 
follow. The ginning, the carding, the spinning, 
the weaving, and. if the syllabus be ambitious, the 
dying and the washing, each affords highly inter- 
esting ‘and practically useful subjects for lessons. 
Almost the whole course of mechanics can be 
practically taught with the help of the simple 
machines employed in the different processes. The 
All-India Spinners’ Association may prepare for the 
guidance of teachers a series of three books of 
graduated course for schools. Such books written 
by competent^ writers are likely to remove the 
prejudice of those educational authorities who look 
upon the Oharka and the Loom as mere instru- 
ments for the productions of cloth. 

The pamphlet lays stress on the eommereial 
aspect of spinning by Takli, and leaves the edu- 
cative influence to the background. Audit is 
right for every teacher knows that direct treaching 
of moral principles often proves a failure. It 
wearies the chfldren and a bore is always shunned 
even by a disciplined mind. It would be well if 
a smaller Takii Teacher were written for those 
teachers who do not like to trouble themselves 
with theories or cannot decide the most suitable 
form for adoption in their classes. A simple guide 
book taking what to do without giving reasons 
will prove practically useful to the majority of our 
school teachers. Among the various forms of 
and materials for Takli perhaps the best %vou]d be 
made of a barked disc of clay and a splinter 
or oainboo with a downward notch at the point. 
Ihe miidren may be encouraged to make their 
own Takli. A disc, thicker in the middle, keeps 
the shaft better fixed than one of uniform thick- 
ness. A metallic Takli requires an artizan to 
make ; a slate disc is too thin and the shaft be- 
comes shaky in no time; wood might do but requires 
a Carpenter and there is no wood as suitable for 
the shaft as bamboo. Spinners always wish to 
ascertain the count or 'number" as it is called of 
tneir spun yarn. The book gives a rule, which, 
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liowevei reciiilres a set of weiglits and great 
lengtii of yarn. Perhaps the easiest method is to 
count the number of yards which m to weighs as 
much as as a copper lialf-pice (weight— 50 srams). 
If It is 6 Tards. tlie number Is one. Dt^ude the 
number of yards by 6, the cinotieat gi-res the 
“number’^ A serviceable haianee for the purpose 
can be made of a rei?tegiilar strip of wood, about 
a foot long as the beam n 1th two pans suspended 
from the two ends. Our Indian steel yard (iula) 
Is still belter, its fulcrum of string being fixed 
once for all In relation to the -sveight of the pan 
. .which .may be a siiiootl.?, . strip of wmod for sus- 
pending the 3raTI3. 

The Talcli has a long hlstoiT- In India it is at 
least as oM as the Rigveda The Yedic Aryans 
wore wmolen garments and Takli must have been 
used, when vegetable fibres such as hemps (both 
sail and caonaljisl. and flax came to furnish mate- 
mis for cloth, the Takli proved highly efficient. 
Their long fibres as well as wool do not require as 
many twists per meh as short staple of cotton 
ana hence the spinning was rapid. When 
however cotton came to the field, the need for 
multiplying motion and some sort of rest for 
the ^spindle was fed. and eharka, the highly in- 
genious machine, was invented. The date is vm> 
haps not much the beginning of the 

Chmaap Itii’a. The Takli though now transferred 
to Oharka oontmueci to hold its own as a separate 
pstrumpt for spinning cotton, and the finest yarn 
mr the .amqus Dacca muslin was got with a light 
Takli spun in a smooth eup as rest. For spin- 
nmg SLiv and tussur from cut cocoons, for twis- 
ting Siweral strands of thread, for spinning saun 
hemp fibres for fishing nets, it is still extensively 
used. A heavier form in which the disc is re- 
placed by a cross of wood is still the only 
instrument for spinning vegetable fibres for string. 
It IS perhaps desirable for beginners to practise 
spinning hemp either with this or 

with heavy Takli oefore they take to spinning 
cotton. 

We do not know the ancient Sanskrit name of 
TakIL Probably it was Kmiu ( ^ ), from the root 

KriL to spin.^ This root gave the word Kartona, 
Boinmng, winch ^ became cotton through Arabic. 
By a common trick ot the popular tongue, Karhi 
was turned into tarhi ( 5% ), the later Sanskrit 

placed in the 
It * the spinning wheel, 

there was the need of a name for the hand 

spindle, and it became known as tarkuti ( 

This distinction is well-preserved in Bengali in 
which takur ( cn^if ) is the name of the hand- 
spindle, and fcckua, shortened into iciko ( 31 ^^— 
^ ) that of the spindle of the Charka, 

also oimr v different names and so 
also otaer banskntie languages. Takli is no other 

^n tarfeft and the Marathi cto* (^fl) appscently 
so different is derived from the same. 

- ’ ' '’'.i ' ' J# C. Roy. ■ " - 


Cow-Fbotectiox ix Ixbia : i?y L» L. Stmdam 
Mtm, -Fdlo^o of ihe Royal Economic Society 

Ujoudon). Published by the^^Soulh Indian Ihimmu- 
Hrian League, 4BG,^Mint Street; George Town, 
Madras. Pp. tnU-h202-hn. Price not kthoioa-. 

The author lias discussed the subject from the 
standpoiut of (i) Religion, (ii) traditions and dog- 
mas, and (iii) humanitarianism. He intends to 
discuss the economical problem in a separate 
volume. This volume contains tea chapters, viz.— 
(i) Introduction, (ii) Religious codes and their 
Bignificanoe, fiii) The Hindu attitude, (iv) The 
Teachings of Buddha, (v) Zarcitliustra and his 
religion, (vl) The Sikh view-point, (vii) The 
Moslem outlook, (vlii) The Humanitarian attitude, 
(ix) Medicinal values of the products of the cow 
and (x History of cow-protection. 

The author havS tried to deal with the subject 
impartially, and the book is worth-reading. 

C 03 IPAUATIVE SruBiES IX Yedaxtism : Bn 
Makendranatk Sircar, M.A., PhdD., Professor of 
Philosojihy, Sa^nskrU College^ GalcuUa. Published 
by the Oxford University Press, Fp. XI1I4-314. 
Price Ms. 10. 

^ We welcome the book as a valuable coatribii- 
tion to the Yedantic Literature. It is a sclioiaiiy 
treatment of Neo-veiiantisai. Tie ■ has drawn""' 
materials not only from Sankara, Eamaniija, 
mmbarka, Yallabha and Baiadeva but also from 
y acasDati, Citsukliaoharya. Yyasa-raja-S warn! 
feh Hyayamrita’ fame) Madhu&udan (‘'Advaita- 
Biddhi”). Sarvajaata Muni, Yedantadesika, Jiva 
Hosvami (‘\Safc sandarbha” and) others,— Scholars 
who are more admired than read or understood, 
Ihe author ..has .dealt c with , the. ontology . .ahdcY 
epistemology of the Yedanta as well as with its 
practical aspects. 

. -Besides the Preface, there are seven chapters 
m the book under the following headings 

u) .Epistemological Approach 

up Categories of Existence. . 

fiii) Appearance 

Gv) An Estimate 

(v) The Creative order 

(vi) Sources of knowledge 

(vii) Realization and discipline. 

The author has, throughout, taken a compara- 
tive view of the subject His exposition is clear 
and his critical reflections are instructive. The 
book is recommended to the students of the 
Yedanta. 

The Centexary of the Brammo Samaj. An 
appeal to the Brahma Puhlic and to all felloiv- 
tkeists. By Prosanto Kumar Sen, M.A., LL. M. 
(Cantab) of Gray\s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Puh- 
lish&cl by the Students Emporium Booksellers and 
Stationers, Patna. Pp. 49, 

The booklet has been sent to us for review. 
Our interest is purely historical and we shall 
discuss the subject from the standpoint of history. 

The author tries to prove that the Brahma 
Samaja was really founded on the 11th of magii, 
Saka 1751, ^corresponding to the 23rd January 
1830. But his conclusion is based upon uncritical 
evidence drawn from secondary, and tertiary 
sources. The earliest and clearest statement on 
flie subject is that of Maharshi Devendranath 
Thakur, He writes in his autobiography 



REVIEWS AK0 


5ri37r ffTf^ 5IW arn ?OTpr f^n ( to mi ?wTsr TOfici fisr” (to 7R=%, f; ^0 

5 . ?_a'.',, %i■\^ ^IFRWE ) I ‘315! ?Pfri^ 5If3%K does not mean the opening 

day of the Brahmo Samaj : bnt it means “The 

^ rne foilowipg is a literal translation of the eonseoration ( ) of the house{^ ^ ) 

01 the Brahma bamaja. ^ 

‘The consecration of the Brahma Samaj, hidlmng 
is not the same as “the fonndation of tne Brahma 
Samaja/' 

Hence the conclusion is that ;■ the . 

Samaja was founded on the 6th of Bhadra, 1750 
(20th August,' 1828)' and ■ its,, .prayer ^ house was 
consecrated on the 11th of Magh; 1751 (2Brd 
January, 1830). 

' ' MaheS'Chahbka'Hhosh 


3T5! T(lfw fSlTO 

(25 years’ experience in the Brahma Samaj) 

In this discourse the following passage occurs : 

I iTf vufi gfiTdT% I 

‘in 175C Saka he [=Rammohan] planted the 
Bjahma Samaja in the house of Kama! Basu. In 
1751 -^aka that was transplanted here” [in the 
ground of the Calcutta Brahma Samaja afterwards 
known as the Adi Brahma Samaja]. 

There js an earlier authority still and this 
authority is no other than Rammohan Ray him- 
seli He wrote a letter to James Rattle, Esq., on 
21,1828. In this letter he makes mention of— 

(a) ihe institution lately established in 
Calcutta’ and also of 

(b) * The first discourse delivered on the 
opening of the institution.” 

The same statements occur, with a slight 
variation, in his letter to Babu Dwarakanath 
Tagore written on Nov. 25,1828. 

[The variation is in the use of the word "''formed'* 
in place of the word 'established^ quoted in ‘‘a”]. 

The first discourse referred to above is the 
following 


‘The Ixteepeeter Geddes—the max and his 
gospel’ : Bg Amelia Defries (tvitk portraits and 
ilhistraiions). Published by Qeorge Rouiledge and 
Sons Ltd* Broadway 68-74 Carter Lane^ London*, 
K a 1927. Pp, 334. Price 10s. 6d. ' 

Patrick Geddes stands for life— for the study of 
living things in their environment. Possessing a 
mind vast and intense Professor Geddes has in 
tarn applied himself to the various living subjects 
of the world— though he is popularly known as a 
botanist and townplanner. Biology, Economics, 
Soeiologs , Geographsq Physics and Philosophy 
have all at one time or other attracted him. A 
man of abundant sympathies he has tried to interpret ; 
to us his wonderful conception of life. 

Such a man who is more an institution than an 
individual excites study and in this present volume 
we have au illumiDative study of him by Miss 
Defries. Amelia Deities who seems to know her 
subject well has attempted to interpret The 
Interpreter Geddes to us and in this effort she has 
not been a failure. Her treatment of her subject is 
a bit novel but interesting. 

The book which begins with a foreivord by 
Rabindranath Tagore is a neat attractive volume 
divided into 15 chapters. The chapters include 
one on The Outlook Tcwer and one on Art and 
Sex both of which seemed to us particularly Inter- 
esting. We invite the attention of educationists 
to this volume which would amply repay perusal. 

R. C. G. 
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of tko lakl, to ths exclusion of tlie eiiltiyators, 
who 'were its real 'proprietors, A system of per- 
manent settlement with the latter would have 
saved the Government and the people from luach 
subseq.iient harassment and would have been also 
conducive to the best interests of the country. 
Bub as Sir lb O.^Roy points out in his foreword. 
It is easy to bf 3 wise after the event. IVlien Lord 
Coitrwallis entered into a permanent settlement 
With the Bengal ZemiiKlars, he did so because the 
only other practical alteimative that presented 
itself to him at that time ^ was a settlement with 
the revenue farmers ( which would admittedly 
have been far worse) and because he sincerely 
believed that ho was lielpias’ to create a class of 
^rentlemeu farmers wlio would plav the same 
part in the improvement of Indian agriculture as 
Townshend, BakeweU, Roekingham and others had 
played in the improvement of English agriculture. 
If the Zemindars have grown indolent and spent 
on selfish pleasures ail the unearned increments 
of land values that they" have received since 1793, 
tlie fault can hardly be laid at the door of Lord 
Cornwallis. The Zemindar is the author’s hele 
noire, for whom he has not a single good word 
to suy in the course of the iirst hundred pages of 
his book. We hold no brief for the Zemindars, 
,wli 0 as a class have l)eea true neither to them- 
selves nor to the people placed under their charge; 
but we think that the author has not tried to 
grasp the peculiar difficulties of their position in 
the early stages of the Permanent Settlement, 
when with very inadecLuate incomes and in- 
siiffi<3ient collections they were called upon to 
Bieet the Governinent dues regularly. The author 
holds the Zemindars responsible for their failure 
to pay the Government revenues regularly, saying 
that such failures were intentional—'were, in fact, 
arranged hy the Zemindars themselves in order 
to bring about forced sales of their estates, when 
they hoped to repurchase them henami at a 
reduced revenue from the Government Though 
this explanation has sometimes been given, it is 
hardly convincing. A more reasonable explanation 
of their failure seems to lie in the heaviness of 
the Government assessment, amounting to nine- 
tenths of the net collections, which the Zemindars 
were not always able even to collect from their 
tenants, much less pay to the Government. The 
fact that with the gradual settlement of waste 
lands and conseq.uent improvement in the position 
of the Zemindars, sales for arrears of Government 
revenue became much less frequent, also militates 
against the authoi'’s view-point. 

In the Second Fart of his book, dealing with 
the economics of land settlement, the author some- 
what relents from his attitude of hostility towards 
the Zeramaars and shows a better appreciation of 
the difficulties of their position. Thus at page 115 
he says : 

'‘Though the lav/ leaves the Zemindar the 
power to make permanent improvements, the 
inducement for doing so does not exist to any 
appreciable extent. BYliy deprived of his right of 
weeding out the unfit cultivators, and effectively 
discouraged^ from making improvements, the. 

I Bengal Zemindar occupies today a position which 
IS extremely anomalous.” Discussing the pros and 
cons of the various systems of land settlement, 
he comes’^-to the conelusion that a system of pure 
peasant proprietorship would be the most suitable 


system for Bengal at the present moment: andhe asks 
the Government to introduce this system in Bengal 
by bringing out the Zemindars. As a first step, 
the Government may pass permissive legislation 
enabling the more solvent tenants to buy out 
their Zemindars by paying them the capitalised 
value of their rent. This would involve no burden 
upon the state and the Zemindars also would 
incur no pecuniary loss. If the Zemindars object 
to this kind of expropriation, they may be told that 
‘'the Permanent Settlement did not confer full 
proprietory rights on them unconditionally and 
for all time to come.” Such proprietory rights as 
were conferred upon them in 1793 have been 
already seriously curtailed by Government tenancy 
legislation ; and this process will go on in future 
until the Zemindars have been converted into 
mere rent receivers. Why not, then, go the 
whole hog at once and buy the Zemindars out 
in the interests of agriculture (whicli under the 
present system of divided ownership is daily 
going to the dogs) and of society at large ? 

The reader will note the analogy with Irish 
land legislation in these proposals of the author. 
We wish he had discussed the question of expense 
a little more in detail. To us, that seems to be 
an insuperable obstacle to the realisation of the 
scheme. He has, however, produced a remarkable 
and thought-provoking book and we strongly 
commend it to the notice of all readers of this 
Review. The publishers also are to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent get-up of the book. 

EcoxomictjS 


Western World Travels : By Lalehand 
Nawalrai Kama, Advoeale, La.reana :{Sindh), 'prm 
JRe» L ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The book gives an account of the author’s 
travels in England, America, Egypt, Palestine and 
many other countries of the West The author 
seems to be much interested in sight-seeing and 
revels in moving from one place to another. The 
book, however, does not make much interesting 
reading. 

Studies in Addison and His Times : By 
Professor P, J, Ktdkarni 1£ A. Extension SanglL 
Price Ps. 1-8* 

The book is a useful help-book for university 
students, and is done with much care. 

Miscellany: By Dhirendra Kumar Mitkerju 
M. A„ B L. of the Bengal Civil Service, published by 
M. G. Sarkar and :^Sons, 90-2 A, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta • 

The book is a collection of miscellaneous articles 
on such subjects as “English Prose literature”. 
“The Bard wan Raj Public library,” “Our lodustiiai 
Needs” and “The Religious Out-look of the Day,” 
and shows the range of the athor’s sympathies as 
well as interests. 

The Child Actors : By Harold Newcomb Hille- 
brand, published by the University of Illinois, 
Price Pe, L 

Yt is a welcome production for the students of 
Elizabethan stage, for it traces the hivstory of 
children's companies from 1100 to 1615 A, D. 
The author of the book is to be congratulated on 
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‘preseBting a lame mass of material in a coherent 
■and agreeable way* ^ ^ n. 

DiWAN UHAISyD Sharma - 


The Art rn- Java : S)j O. (7* Qangolp, Editor 
En'pra/?,’'^ F^fJjIished from 6 Old Post Office Street, 
Valniila, 

This is the second volanie of the series entitled 
'Tittle Books on Asiatic Art/’ lannched by Mr. 
■Gangob/. The booklet contains 67 illustrations 
and 16 diagrams to elucidate the history of Indo- 
Javaneseart—oneof the most remarkable branches of 
Colonial Indian art. In emphasising the importance 
0 *’ this line of study Mr. Gangoly rightly observes : 
“The art of Java really recovers to us one of the 
lost pages of Indian Art and helps us to reeonstriic 
'the continuous development of . the' history of- 
Indian Art ...It is one of the outlying frontiers of 
■the civilisation of a Greater India streching itself 
•to shores .beyond the moviDg seas.” What a 
rich harvest is awaiting us. that way is. amply; 
.•demonstrated by the author whose discrimination, 
"taste and above all comparative vision render his 
tribute to Greater Indian Art an object of per- 
manent inspiration. Lovers of lodian Art will 
fiad him here, as in the pages of his "Uupamf an 
illmniDating guide and an ardent interpreter. So 
the Greater India movement in history and art 
will get a grand impetus from this noble attempt 
of the author to place in the bands of the public 
the largest possible specimens of this art at the 
cheapest price. 

We beg to strike here none the less a note of 
caution. Starting our investigation from India to 
Greater India— from the centre to the circumference 
as it were— we may fall unconsciously into the 
habit of assuming every important manifestation 
of Greater Indian art and culture as a mere pro- 
jection of or deviation from Indian models. But 
that attitude is uoliistoricai and it would stand in 
the way of our appreciating fully the specific con- 
tributions of our colonial brethren, their originality, 
their ethnic individuality— in fact, all that goes 
to develop the local colour, nay more, the regional 
•equation \yhich is no less important and determining 
a factor in the creative plane than the personal 
equation in the domain of literature. The impact 
of the Malayo-Poiynesian spirit on the Indian 
one IS no less striking and important a line of 
investigation and Mr. Gangoly should have 
remembered that the prolonged researches and 
painstaking analysis of experts like Prof. Krom 
in Java and Mon Parmentier in Oambodge, had 
led theni to conclusions that do not bear him 
'Out in Ink? rigidly logical hypothesis that in as 
much as India is the main source of artistic crea- 
tion m Greater India “the transformation is a 
degeneration into rather than an evolution, 
•aeveloping an ladonasian type.” Those who had 
the privilege to watch the rich variety of ornaments 
and costumes in the different provinces of 
Insulmdia. to Imim to the wonderful Polynesian 
orchestra supplying the musical and rhyth- 

mic commentary to our Eamayana and Mahabharata, 
and above all those who had the chance of 
wutnessmg in ^ the mystic fonde of Javanese 
twilight, the strikingly original procession of forms • 
Wayang Shadow Plays, will admit that the 
federal interaction and interpeneration of Indian 


and Greater Indian cultures has produced aesthetic 
results of inestimable value. 

' India]!? Cultural Influence in Cambodia.:^ 
Dr, Bijan Baj Chaiierjee Ph I>. (London) D Lttt 
{Punjab) Published by the Umversity of Calcutta, 
Pages XY’^BOS. 

Dr. Cbatterjee is one of the few Indian scixolars 
who had made the history of ancient Hindu 
colonisation a subject of special study. Those 
who have read his brilliant summary of ludo- 
Javanese culture in his “Indian culture in Java 
and Sumatra” (Greater India Society Bulletin 
Fo. 3), has been convinced that he has brought 
along with a thorough historical spirit, a rare 
penetration into the culture-history of Greater 
India. The present volume under review, ^vas 
crowned with the doctorate of the London Hni- 
versity and happily the University of Calcutta 
has published it, as one of its series on Indology. 
Within the small compass of three hundred pages 
Dr. Chattel jee has condensed the voluminous pages 
of research from the prolific pen of French savants 
like Bergaigne and Barth Finot and Coedes, 
Aymonier and Parmentier. The extremely lucid 
and engaging style of the author makes his narra- 
tive read like a novel. Starting from the twilight 
regions of “Early legends and tradition” in the 
history of the Hindu Colony of Oambodge, the 
pioneer in colonisation Brahman Kaundinya, his 
marriage with Soma, the daughter of the local 
Naga chief and the foundation of the Indo- 
Cambodgian line of Ilings*— the author gradually 
takes us to the surer and firmer grounds of 
historical research when W'e fiad important 
Sanskrit inscriptions of extraordinary interest 
With the instinct of a true historian Dr. Chatterjee 
is not satisfied merelj^ in tracing the Indian 
influence on Gambodge but is ever read.y to show 
'how the ideas and institution of India were 
when introduced among foreign races”. 
Transformations vrere indeed inevitable and far 
from being invariably degenerations, often led to 
phenomenal creations, as we find amidst the 
stone-epics of Bayou and Angkor Yat down to the 
llth^ Century k, D. The author has treated the 
political and cultural history in an organic way 
and his dramatisation of Indo-Cambodgian annals 
is so succinct and vivid that even a layman, with 
no knowledge of French or of the formidable 
publications of the French school of arohaeology. 
will fully appreciate the story. 

Successful presentation apart the book embodies 
some original findings of the author that is bound 
to attract our attention. Dr. Chatteijee is the 
first to point out that from the 8th century onwards, 
Magadha and Pala Bengal played a more important 
rolejn Greater India tlian the colonists from South 
India. The penetration of Nagari script in Javanese 
epigraphy together with the legend of Diparakands 
voyage to the centres of colonial culture in Sri 
Yijaya as have recently been found in an earlv 
Fepalese manuscript, all go to strengthen the 
brfiliant hypothesis of Dr. Chatterjee. Not storuung 
with scripts and epigraphs, he ventures to open 
other promising fields of comparative study, tiincio 
of the cults and folklores. He shows how 
the Mahayana doctrines had spread to Bri-Yo’iva 
and Kambuja from Magadha (pp. 248-258). ' 
also how the Tantra-yaoa and Tantric iconography 
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penetrateA Greater India mainly from -'Bengal 
Cpp. 258-267]. His corapatlsion of a Bengali folk 
tale With a 'Cambodian Fairy tale is equally brilliant 
and thoiight-proTOking (pp. 267-275). In architec- 
ture, if tlie Mahabodbi temple had &!ipplied models 
or suggestions to Burma and Camf)odge, the recent 
discovery of the PaJjarpiir temple in North Bengal 
dated as early 479 A i),. is about to link up the 
brick architecture of Eastern India with that of 
oiir far Eastern Colonies, especially Java and 
Champa. Ee5^emblarjc3es no less striking have been 
detected between in the domaia of iconography,”-" 
especially in the bronzes of Nalanda and Java, 
So, Dr. Chat ter jee’s book has appeared in a very 
opportune moffient, opening new vistas of historical 
research. We congratulate him heartily on his 
poidieatlon and recommed It to all lovers of the 
culture history of India and Greater India. 

IiAiiirus Nao* ■■ 


SANSERIT-ENGLISH 

BEiUTFES FHO?.r Kalidas : Bij Mr, K> A, Paclhye 
B Am LL. B,, Vakil High Courl, Bombay. New 
Bhaiicadi. Qirgaon, Bombay . 1927, 

Considering the fact that ‘hhoogh the Indian 
people are proud of Kalidas, they do not study 
mm, Jhe altenipt of our author in presenting the 
beauties of the Poet in a moderate compass deserves 
the sincere thanks of the lovers of the Poet and 
Sanskrit literature. The most beautiful and 
effective passages _ are culled under five heads 
devotional deseripfion of Nature, dialogues, 
emotional, and proverbial sayings. Ml these go to 
show the power and charm of tiie greatest poet of 
India, 

Mn N. C. Keikar adds a very suggestive Fore- 
word in course of which he compares the Poet 
with the other luminaries of Sanskrit literature. 
In introduction the author discusses the 
various points bearing on the life and art of the 
Poet. lie quotes and also summarises in an 
appendix the ingenious views of Pandit Lachmidhar 
Falla as the influence of the Fraiyabhijna 
JJarshana of kashmir on the Poet. A collection 
of tbe_eneomiunis on the Poet both by Eastern 
and western writers is an interesting feature. 
An appendix is fittingly devoted to the in compa- 
rable Bjmiles of Kalidas. The paper on ‘^Kalidas 
and Music’’ by Sardar Q. N. Mujumdar, which 
IS reproduced as an appendix is a profitable ^study 
in itselh We could only suggest the inclusion of 
the interesting studv of Dr. Satyacharan Law on 
the ornithology of Kalidas, 

Rames Bose 


HINDI 

; Pbaxaxath : Tramlated by ihe G. P. Srimstam, 
■R'-d., LL.B* Puhmlied by ike ''ChamV Offlm, 
Allahabad* 

This 5s a translation^ of the late Mr. R.C, DutPa 
The Lake of Palms,” This second inspression 
shows Its popularity, ■ 

Mib Kassbi,: By Mr., ,Hm%arnaih '' y ^Sdatri: 


Published by ihe Kashi VidyapiilL Be/mres, To> 
he had of the Jmm Mandal, Bnuares, 1927, 

The Juan Mandal series, of %vhich this work 
forms a volume, is a very ^’aluable^ conlTibution 
to Kindi literatiire. ,It has almost entirely devoted 
itself to the publication of political history of 
India- 

x\lir Kassim, though he was one of the later 
Nawabs of Bengal who were a mere creature of 
the English, possessed a character of his own, 
He came to a conflict with the English and lost 
his ah but he could not follow in the footsteps 
of 3Iir Jafar w-ho agreed ‘'the enemies of the 
English are my enemies.” His history is a good 
political lesson for the Indians, specially when 
the Hindus and Muslims do not see their way to 
come to a common conclusion for a political fight 
against the foreign rulers- The work has been 
carefully compiled, and w^e hope it will succeed in. 
attracting the popular mind. 

Stjbdhi Pbabhakar : By Kasldram Burma, 
PtihUshecl by Seth Narainlal Banshilal, 20 A^wllo 
St,, Fortf Bombay, 

Validity of the present Suddhi movement is 
showm in this book ^ with the help of Hindu 
scriptures and traditions. Some mantras are 
given at the end. 

Rxtdra Eshatbiya Pbakas : By Thalmr Rudra 
Singha Tomar, Secretary., Irdraprostha Kshatriya 
Sahha, Delhi. 

Traditional history of the Kshatriya clans to- 
gether with their social customs is briefly des- 
cribed in this book. We have a connected 
account of such important clans as played, 
important parts in Indian history. It will be 
found useful to scholars in comparing these 
materials with those derived from inscripticns and 
coins. The story of the Gaursand Maury ad (?) are 
specially interesting. We think the author should 
have given reasons for taking Buddha to be one- 
of the Maury as. These data like those of the- 
Bengal Kula&asiras should be tackled witb 
caution, 

. ' Jaeasahdb-abadha MAriAKAVYA : Edited by Mr, 
Brajamina Das, B,A, The Kamahnani-Qranthofmala 
office, Benares. 

This is an incomplete epic dealing wdth an 
incident of the Mahabharatam^ Here Krishna 
does not appear as merely given to philandering 
business, but is a hero and skilled in martial 
affairs. The editor has added notes on difficult 
words- 

Eames Basu 


BiIABTIYA NilBESH OB IXDIAIV RULEES : Bd; 
Sri Jagadish Sinha Gahloi* Published by the Hindi 
Sahiiya Mandir, Ghaiaghar, Jodhpw\ Price- 
Re, 1-4 

This handy volume of 138 pages, though not 
marked by erudition, is a welcome contribution 
to Hindi literature so poor in works on Indian 
States, as a book of ready reference for the Hindi- 
knowing public interested in the Indian States. 

, It is a compilation of useful information on the 
geherai condition of the 700 states including the* 
Independent kingdoms and their area, population 
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and annual Income^ basides the mce and the date 
of birth aad mstaliation of the rulers and a list ot 
the treaties and alliances between the British 
Ooveriiriieat in India and tire Indian States. At 
file end are given extracts from important 
■prononneeinents made by British statesmen 
re.i^^arcling the States from time to time, ilie 
price is rather high. « ^ 

R. F. 0. 


MARATHI 

Eiorat YARsiu Ca sImH GateUmr of Himhisian ) : 
Bif Hhridhar & B'dsmifjh^r. (Poom) Be. i-(9* 

This small volume of 214 pages falls between 
two stools: it is too short to serve as a ^ Gazetteer 
of a V'l 4 and varied cofiatry like India and its 
coiitenis are too dGtached and too lacking in 
■•compact arrangement under general principles __ to 
be a geography of India. However, as a^veiy^ brief 
compfindiiim of the information supplied in the 
first four volumes (“Indian Ernpire’b or general 
Information) of the latest edition of the Imperial 
GiiZPMeer of India, followed by 86 pages of des- 
criptions of famous places, it should prove of 
■some use to vernacular readers. 

Sir R. Badex-Powell (a biography) : By T. D. 
€md ik D, Joskf with a foreword by the TIorfhle 
Sir 0. K Mehta, Seoui Gommissiomr, Bombay, 
FiMkImrs Phoenix and Eagles, SuraL Price Me 

India is interested in the biography of Sir R. 
Baden-Poweli only as the originator and founder 
of the Boy Scout raoveineat. But curiously enough 
in the book under notice not even half a dozen 
pages are allotted to explain the nature of the 
movemejit which has opened niiraeroiis branches 
in,, Lidia,, or ,, to , .answer objections . . raised against 
• it here 'and elsewhere- A full aocniint 'of..>t!ie 
organisation of the movement in India would 
have enhanced the value of the work. 

Select Stories VRO^r the ChitrA'MAYa Jaoat : 
By semral ivriters. Published by the Ckwa-Skala 
press, Po'Q'm. " Pages 'SO’O. Price Be: t " " 

A collection of stories ■ and humorous writings 
likely to be popular among Marathi readers. 


Limaye, Chikhaivadf Bombay . Paaes 
S}4, Pnee 0-12-0. 

The sub-title of this book vi%., stories of love 
and war really indicates the nature of the stories. 

This IS a coliectipn of short stories eontri- 
nutea from hme to time hy the writers to several 
Marathi periodicals- There is a ring of family 
air about the book which is a joint production of 
husbaud aiid^ wite and the writer of the foreword 
being ^tne eider brother of the former, and the 
nook IS named after Shaku, the daughter of the 
writers, ^ whose picture adorns the title page. The 
stpries 10 themselves also show considerable 
originality and will be read with pleasure. 

Wmjjs-smm ^ Marathi translation) : By 

Mukund Shasir-i Mtragkar. Publisher — the Ghiira- 
hhala Press, Poona, Pages about 600. Friee Rs. 
i/Zree. 


The foolish demonstrations of the burning of 
Manusmriti by some hot-headed Brahmm haters at 
Mahad and also in Madras have not been able to piii: 
the work out of existence as^ is evidenced by the 
fact that It has now appeared in a more permanent 
and beautiful garb and is likely to attract greater 
attention of Marathi readers to the hoary book of 
laws. In the preface covering 40 pages is given a 
brief summary of the work. ^ ^ 

\ . G, Apte 

PORTUGUESl 

A IxsTRtjcAo PuBLicA EM CrOAi By Sankmci 
Rodrigues, (Lisbon,) 30 Pp. 

This is a reprint of an article published _ la 
the Seara Nova. Senhoi\ Rodrigues, a son of Goa, 
now working in the ^ledical College of ^Lisboa, is 
naturally anxious to improve the education of his 
native land. He 'traces the history of edueatiqnai 
institiitioag in Goa territory from ,the earliest 
Portuguese occupation, and mourns the , decay of 
learning, the loweriog of the general intelleidiial 
level and the departure 'from modernism in India 
under Portuguese sway. He writes “Goa lias a 
tradition the lioBouring of which imposes respon- 
sibilities : it is necessary to give to her . education 
greater efflcieiicy so that she might be raised la 
future into the vSeat of a central University. The 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras,— 
founded on a date posterior to the Medical School 
of Goa founded in 1801 by Miranda e Almeida— are 
today centres of the investigation and diffasion of' 
science, which do not fear in any way to stand 
comparison with the best of their kind. 

Goa ought not to be contanted- with sending 
her sons to foreign universities and herself stagna- 
ting in mental decrepitude, without my high hope 
which might spur her to existence,, without' a 
superior spiritual ainbitioa which might justify a’ 
fruitful future. Goa- ought to endeavour to throw 
away the heavy and Borrowlui load of vicious 
traditions by reaping the copious and prolifie 
harvest of eootemporary ideas,” (p. 46). 

, On the popular language Ms views are : “It 

■-IS this Marathi, 'half 'barbarous, vitiated" Avlth"- 

Portuguese and Kanarese vocabularies, and at 
times softened by the Marathi and Sauskrit idioms 
01 the missionaries, that is the vernaciiiar idiom 
of the Goanese, (p.^30).*-Eo'nk3ni is, then, nothing 
except the Ilaratlii of primitive not yet 

relaxed by the popular iociitions and forms, and 
penetrated, in the New conquests [le., Bardes 
and bal^tte j, by modern Marathisms, among the 
Sienvi Brahimns by Sanskritisrns, and among the 
ijhmtmis of Goa by Portiiguesisms and other vices 
peculiar to a rained language. And this dialect— 
di&tigured and polluted by all foreign usages, — is 
the vernacular idiom of the Goanese.” (|,x 32), 

Yaso 


ASSAMESE 

Sakxjxtala; By Ra?n Marayan. Edited hn Ihi 
Sam Durgadhar Bar-Kaiakf Refd. Inspeehr of 
Sehools. Assam. Published by ihe Editor from 04-1 
upper Ctroular Roadf GaleuUa. 

Itjs a matter of satisfaction that the Rai Sahilx 
on his retirement, has given himself wholly to the 
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the old songs and noiafj’ons givirifi neeessary Tmis and 

story of Bmts^ hy Sangitaekarga (Japes war Banncrjee, 

' publishM hg Dtoarkin S Sons, CalmUa. Moyal 
y. ' ■ ■■ This ■ ■ OgL 170 -h 12, paper coven Price Es,S only. 

’iBg,.- the ■ Sacgitacharya Oopeswar Bannerjee is one of 
rh, about . . the foremost musicians and musical writers in ■ 
„ - . India. He has pnbiislied many standard books 

from me on Hindu music and this fresh addition is on a 

par with its predecessors. ft is a book which 
by providing notations for Tans and Bnats will 
■remove a real want For students of musio' 

always' find it hard to ^ master Ta^is and Bmis^ 
most notations being restricted to the mere body, 

i.a, Asthapi J'Mnm,' etc., of . the song. We 

expect tlie^ book will have a wide circulation 
among musio lovers. 

RnciTT SxixGrj} LaiiarI‘--J[ 7?ooA; of Kayal, Tappa and 

Thtimri songs : By Sangitacharya Qoimwar 

Banmrjee. Royal Oct 254+18 loith two three- 
colour plates of the author and the 3faharaja of 
Maymikanj, who generously defrayed the expenses 
of the booh Published by the author. Paper coven 

Price Es, 3 only. ■■ 

The book is one of the best we have seen on Kyal, 
Tappa and Thumri music. It contains many famous 
songs as well as short notes on pronunciation and 
the reading of the notations, Sj. Banerjee is doing 
real good work by Ms excellent publications. The 
present revival of classical music is not a little 
due to his untiring energy and selMess service 
to Hindu music. We hope ail libraries and 
connoisseurs will obtain whole sets of his works 
Maiiatha Aswini KxniAE : By Sarat Kumar which are practically the only comprehensive 
Ptay. Messrs* Ckakravertty Chatterjee and Co., Ltd. series of books in Bengali on the different branches 
15, Colkge Sq. Calcutta, 2nd Editio?i. Price Ee. 1 of Hindu musio. 

as. 8. 1,928. ^ Gopeswar-Gitika : A book of songs iviih noia- 

The first edition of the book was published lions containing various composiiions by Sangita- 
about a year ago. Its publication in the second eharya Qopeswar Banerjee : Royal Oct. 82+12, two 
edition within such a short time proves that it plates Price Rs. LS. Author Phmeschandm 
commanded a wide popularity. In this edition Bannerjee. 

our author has added several new chapters, viz., mu n o* r» tit. 

Aswini Kumar and Brahmoism, Preface, etc. As ,, The author S 3 . Rameschandra Baneijee, b.a„ is 
we said when reviewing the first edition we son of ^Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee .and is 

reiterate again that this excellent and 'well-illustrated musicisra, tiie winner of numerous 

Mography will be accorded a welcome reception model s prizes. His effort at classifyiEg and 
from all aiiarters publishing the songs composed by ms gifted 

PGR parent enables us to know the latter more inti- 


onerous task, to collectiiig ' and editii 
literature of Assam. We here have, th 
Sakimiala in an epi<". form, wnttei 
Narayan, samamed Kaviraj Chakray 
poet lived at the Court of Assam, i 
reign of Rudra Sinha, and wrote his 
1734 A. C. 

.....Thougfi.ilie.. poet d^^rlvea Ms matenaiL , 

Sanskrit sources, he embodied new episodes m 
order to eiribellish his poem which is on the whole 
a new tliiBg in old Indian vernacular literature. 
The style is simple and the language shows the 
proximity of the tongue of Assam to that of 
evea about the middle of the 18th century. This 
work will be found useful by scholars- interested, 
in the comparative study of the eastern group of 
the Indo-Aryan language! 
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BENGALI 

Ashbom CuArirsHTOY (P abt 1): Student life: By 
Snrendra Kumar Sasiri. Published by Nigkore 
Chandra DuUa. Bkarata Atishadkalaya, Dacca. 
12 annas. For students 8 mi7tas. 

There are good points in the book but some 
of the precepts are demoralising. We cannot 
recommend the book. 

Makes Chaxdea Ghosh 
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'date top’cs and events of interest, snch as the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India and to Nepalese 
Terai, tlie mount Everest Expedition, the Oreat 
'World-war and Nepal’s oontribixtion to ft. In order 
to popularise science amongst Nepali boj’s, several 
essays have been devoted to subjects like telephone, 
■aeroplanes, usefulness of stream and agriculture- 
all of which have been treated in a manner so as 
to make them intelligible to the ordinary reader. 
Stories, fables, and poems by some of the best 
Nepali poets have also been included and questions 
for exercise, and hints on grammar given at the 
end of each piece, which are likely to prove 
useful to the boys. In short, the book leaves 
hardly anything to be desired, 

Nepali SnAiiiTYA KATiiAaiALA: By Pamsmoni 
Pradkmi arid Seshmoni Pradhan. Ptiblished by 
Macmillan and Co. 

This book, which is intended as a text for the 
4tli and 6th classes of schools w^here Nepali 
vernacular is taught, gives in simple and elegant 
Nepali some of the most interesting tales from the 
Hindu legends, as well as one story from the 
Legends of Greece. The legends have been 
selected with a view to illustrating certain abstract 
virtues such as piety, love of truth, perseverance 
=etc., and will it is hoped make a special appeal to 
the youthful imagination. The glossary at the end of 
the book explains all diSlcult v^ords used in the 
Text. The book desf^^rves wide popularity amongst 
school boys reading Nepali. 

Nepali Yyakabax : By Parasmoiii Pradhan 
and Seslmiofu Pradhan. Published by Macmillan 
and Co. 

This hook supplies a long-felt need for a 
Nepali grammar specially adapted to the lequire- 
ments of school-boys reading Nepali- Nepali 
grammar being still in an early stage of deveiop- 
nient, the authors have shown great care and 
discrimination in laying down rules for young 
learners, basing their conclusions upon the best 
niodels in Nepali literature. Useful hints on 
intricate,, pomts of grammar seem to have been 
taken from the advanced studies on the subject 
made by Pandit Gururaj Hemraj, C, I E, whose 
treatise Ohandrika’ has been the only good book 
hitherto extant in^ the field. To make the book 
usetal to boys and teachers alike, rhetoric and 
prosody have also been included, and questions for 
exercise suggested at the end of each chapter. 

Aximesh Oil Pay Choudhttry 


KANAEISE 

GEETETA-GirTTu : ByR B. Diwakar, IT. A. LL. 

300. Price 

hs. ]~2 : to be had of the Author, 

This is one morespieudid SPTvire of Mr. Diwakar 
JP of Karpatak. He has presented to 

them the B ble of Hindu Eeliginn. the ffhSrvad- 
Sif and beautiful Eannada. The rapid 

sale of his two volumes of Upai}ishad*Praks< 3 h 
bear testimony to his popularity as a writer on 
philosophical topics and the present attempt of his 

75— n 


The book is, on the whole, a propagandist 
publication. Mr. Diwakar is the typical represen- 
tative of those that are striving their best to 
regenerate Karnatak, believing as they do, the 
regeneration must proceed on the spiritual basis, 
(p. 26). In order to initiate his fellow-men of 
Karnatak into a searching study of the Geeta he 
has explained sucoinetly but comprehensively in a 
long preface of nearly a hundred pages, the intrin- 
sic merits of the book and its unique position in 
the World-Literature. 

This long introduction even seems in many 
places to be halting and at others discursive ana 
in general diffuse and verbose as in oration. As 
the author is constrained on the one hand, by the 
measure of space, he has not been able to attend 
to the first palpable short-coming and on the other, 
as he intends the book to be in the main a book 
of propaganda he seems to have indulged in the 
last two, to a slightly injudicious degree. 

The author has as far as possible avoided the 
sectarian quibbling but unfortunately freely used and 
the technique of both the Shankara and Madva sects 
is almost insidiously drawn into interpreting the 
Geeta philosophy as one of Monism but Monism 
of a peculiar and personal nature. The conse- 
quence of such promiscuous use of technique 
leads the reader on to confusion of thought re- 
garding the beaming of the Geeta on the vedie 
religion and the existence of personal God. 

The translation of the verses of the Geeta Is 
pretty, faithful though liberal. 

The get-up of the book is sufficiently attrac- 
tive but. a note of dissatisfaction will have to be 
sounded in the matter of the printing of the book. 
The Press and the proof-corrector seem to have 
not realised their responsibility to the author and 
the public at large. The author is the mercy 
of the reader (vide his note to the corrigenda) 
and if the reader mis-interprets him the author 
must thank the press and the proof- corrector. It 
is hoped, however, that the innumerable mistakes, 
mostly of the Press, that unusually disfigure the 
book at present will be removed in the 2nd 
edition. 

A S. HABKirAimr. 


GUJABATI 

The SiiippiXGr of Gujarat : By Raimmamrao 
Bhimrao. Printed at the Kumar Prmiina. 
Ahmedabad. Fp. S8. Fa'per coven Ilhisf rated. 
{1927), 

This is. the reprint of a eoutrilmtion by the 
writer to the Yasant Silver JiibiJee Memorial 
Yolurae. This subject of the shipping of Gujarat 
IS virgin soil, and Mr. Ratoamanirao has br his 
faculty for research, approached it in a* very 
interesting way. He is slowly forging ahead, ds 
a writer interested deeply in the antiquities of 
Gujarat and we see in his %vork the promise 
of sound scholarship. He has ransacked various 
literatures to arrive at a correct history of mir 
shipping. The vocabulary of vernacular shipping 
terms and of the ship-building yard is liiaeccl 
very useful. The illustrations are nice also. 

Yjjnax Yichar : By PopafM Gorlndalaf Simh. 
3LA., BBe. ^ Printed at the Adilya Priniing Press, 
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at the Adiiua PririUntj Press, Ahmclahad, Cloth 
bound* Pp* 70li' l-Ph20-)r56* Fries Ps* 6-6 
{1927) 

Tills substantial tome is a treatise on the 
Yegetable Materia ^ledica of our opantry, and 
con tains yarioiis., vaiaabie prescriptions of re- 
nowned authors with critical notes. Ample quota- 
tions are giyen from various Literatures, and 
the utility of about 700 clilfareat medieiaal plants 
discussed, their names in the different Yeraaculars 
and their Latin eqaivalents find a place in this 
book, which, on the whole, is a most remarkable 
work turned out by a native Yaidya, on the most 
up-to-date research lines. It is bound to prove 
useful to the profession and to those laymen 
w-ho take an interest in medieiaal dru^?s and:, 
there are many such amongst us. 

£. M. L 


AhmedMmd and published by the Liujarati^ Vmia- 
mhr Sodein- Paper cover : |?|)» 388* Price Re, L 
{19271 

Amongst .the very few Gujaratis' who ate 
making genuine exertions to build up a literature 
of Sdmrce in the language Mr. Shah is one. ■ This 
book of hm is written on the model of Thomaoa.'s 
latroduction to Shence, and the reader would teei 
that this model lia.s been copied and earned- out 
most siiuee.ssfuOy. The chapters contain most 
valuable and iiscfui information as to the history 
and development of various sciences and altogether 
this book supplies a long-felt want m Gujarati- 
This is likely to prove a landmark m tne path oi 
Scientific 'Literature. 

Adarsili {the first Part) : By Vaidya 
Bapalal G. Shah of Hansot, near Broach^ Printed 


THE SAHASWATI PDJA IN.THB OITF OOLLBaE HOSTEL 


Bt EABraDKANATH lASOEB 

(Authorised Translation for The Modern Review) 


mllE Ram Mohiin Roy students' hostel is 
£ attached to, or under the control of the 
City College, an institution connected with 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Certain students 
recently waxed grim in their determination, 
just there, and nowhere but there, to perform 
a ceremony of image worship. It is not true 
that the religion of the Hindus would have 
in any way been hurt by omitting to 
celebrate a particular worship i.o a particular 
place ; while, on the other hand, it may 
rightly be said that it is Religion which is 
hurt by needlessly hurting the feelings of 
any religious community. Nay, it would not 
even be wrong to add that, if by some 
clever trick, the object of one’s worship can 
be used as a means to outrage one’s opponent, 
that does not redound to the glory of but is 
rather an insult to the divinity. If any 
votaries of Saras wati can think that she will 
be pleased by being used as a stick to deal 
a painful blow to a community which they 
cannot bear, they evince but scant respect 
for their goddess. 

Be that as it may, this much is certain 
that, if any third party, impelled by a sense 
of public duty, dares to refer the question 
to the arbitrament of reason, he stands to 


exoited'- batch ^ : of , stadeiits.' And ' 'no... : "one 
cares, if he can .iieip' it,: to get mi..x8d. .mp 
in a controversy wlierela ' there' is^ 'every 
chance of rudeness of oondiict usurping the 
place of argument,-“for, it is not every one 
to whom that weapon is available. 

Unfortunately, £ha incident was not con- 
fined to a. clash between the studeiit3^.an..d the'' 
authorities of a particular college, nor is the 
principle involved one that concerns only 
their limited circle. So I feel that I should 
fail in my duty, if owing to personal dis- 
inclination, or risk of odium, I keep silent. 

There was a time when the religious 
differences in Europe broke out in sangui- 
nary conflicts. Those differences ate still 
there, but they no longer lead to quarrels* 
And, because of that, the European peoples 
have been able to achieve both social order 
and political power. The special sense which 
makes it possible to maintain differences and 
yet abjure conflicts, may be called the 
Spirit of Swaraj. For. it is superfluous to 
say, Swaraj can only become true by the 
cultivation of that self-restraint which may 
enable every one of its sections to keep 
within their respective limits. 

Differences due to religion are much 
greater , amongst Indians' than amongst' the ' 
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peoples of any other part of the world. And attempts forcibly to encroach on them. Th© 
intolerance of one another, based on these Hindu has always said that the method of 

differences, is the greatest of all obstacles in worship must depend on the temperament of 

the way of their advance towards true sel^ the worshipper; and that, so long as he 

government. That is why, in onr country, obeys the rules in which he believes, both 

Ft is all the more essential to cultivate the divinity and devotee are satisfied. The 

good sense which may serve to prevent our Hindu further says that, if in a place set 

religion itself being aggressively used to apart for a particular form of worship, the 

create dissension of the most desfcpctive adherent of a different sect should come and, 

Iciud. by guile or force, prevent its due 

■This, of course, we all know, and we all performance, it is the Deity of all sects 
sav. And, on our political platforms, we who is thereby blasphemed. If the 

display a wonderful restraint of speech and Hindu means what he says, then the Hindu 

broadness of mind, especially when one of religion is not satisfied merely by the perfor- 

Ihe parties there happens to be endowed with mance of a particular ceremony of worship, 
an overwhelming power of offensive. But, but requires such performance to be made 
when it comes to a case for the practical in its rightful place, in a spirit of true 
exercise amongst ourselves of this same devotion, without annoyance to believers in 
rtstraint and broadmindedness, it becomes a different form. The Hindu who, in the 
clearly evident that there is some defect intoxication of power, does otherwise, is 
inherent in our character working against banished, by reason of such wrongful wor- 
fhe spirit of coherence which is necessary ship, from his God. 

for creating national life. .So far for the injunctions of religion. 

Where a multitude of men live in the which should be above every other consider- 
saine country, social adjustment and freedom ation. But let us_ now come down to a 

of self-determination become for them the lower plane. On this we have for our guide 
■greatest fulfilment. And every great people certain valuable rules of social courtesy If 
■strives with disciplined effort and sacrifice a particular religious community has charge 
to attain this fulfilment. Butman has certain of a certain college, then mere gentlemanli- 
evii instincts, the sinister influence of which ne«s • dictates that the students of such 
tends to retard or destroy his achievement college should not wound the religious 

'The chief of these is the propensity of beliefs of that community. And if there be 

bravado in an iniquitous intrusion of one’s seme amongst the former devoid of this 

own individual tastes and opinions into the qualify,, then it becomes a case for the 

■region of others’ rights, especially when external social force called law. It is the 
.Eeligion is insulted by giving such bravado fear of this law that prevents any member 
hs name. If some Sbakta should adopt the of society from taking it on himself 

principle that his religion is vindicated only forcibly to disregard the rights and 

■if he forcibly sacrifices animals to his privileges of any other members. If the 

igoddess in some Vaishnava place, then Hindu students of Aligarh College, in an 
•such external observance of his religion access of sectarian pride, should, whether in 
meeds must hurt the inner truth broad daylight or in the secrecy of night, 
of that_ religion itself, therewith grievously desire to worship Kali within its precincts, 
^wounding the whole social organism. In some that would not only be against religion and 
eases, those who commit this outrage may, gentlemanliness, but also against the law; 
by the sheer violence of their passion, gain that is to say, no civilised society can, for 

the victory ; bnt would that victory be real ? the sake of its own safety, afford to allow 

■On the contrary, does there not lurk a real this kind of thing to happen. So the 
danger to its well-being in a country which culprit in such case will not only suffer the 
• can permit such outrages without protest? inward shame of having committed an an- 

We have always gloried in the fact that gentlemanly act, but also be liable to the 
it is against the spirit and teaching of outward penalty, prescribed by law. 

Hinduism, intolerantly to create disturbances On this the question may be raised, was 
in one another’s religions field. It is because the performance of Saraswati Puja in the 
of this that, in sect-ridden India, the Hindus Earn Mohun Eoy Hostel illegal ? Those who have 
have always unconcernedly given room to been in charge of the hostel, ever since its 
alien religions in their country, without any foundation, say that it is against the rules. 
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IlBless 'mi ■ until the coBtrary m proved, 
we must accept their statement But even 
if any of the students should dispute ^ it, 
they must make their protest in a .eonstitu- 
tional way. That is to say, the appeal must 
be made either to the University ..or to, a. 
Court of Law,— never to their own, boisterous- 
wilMness. 

In our own family house in Calcutta, the 
number of other inmates who are engaged 
in its various concerns would probably 
outnumber our family members and, excepting 
those of them who are Musalmans, they are 
all image-worshippers in their respective 
communities at home. If they should 
suddenly take it into their head that they 
have the right to worship their goddess in 
our prayer hall, and if sundry big and 
influential countrymen of ours, for some 
religious or social, political or personal reason, 
should support them in this idea, then, if 
strong enough, they would be able to dislodge 
us with contumely and settle the matter to 
their own satisfaction ; but, for all that, would 
they be able to call it a civilised proceeding ? 
Or hold it out as an example of the Swaraj 
that is to come ? Taste, manners, opinions, 
religion— these are all personal matters ; that 
is to say, they may take any form according 
to one's own impulse or habit, passion or 
predilection; not so the law, which in all 
civilised societies is impersonal and may not 
be taken by the individual into his own hand, 
however obstreperous or well-armed he may be. 

No doubt occasions can be conceived 
when, even at the cost of danger and suffer- 
ing, it becomes one's duty to break the law. 

If it be claimed that this is such an occa- 
sion, then that is tantamount to saying that 
the authorities of the Hostel may have been 
legally, but were not morally right in trying 
to prevent the Saraswati Paja being performed 
there. Suppose I admit this for the sake of 
argument, even then such justification cannot 
be pleaded within the bounds of the City 
College Hostel alone. In that case, it would not 
be right to restrain Mahomedan students, if in 
accordance with their own religion they wanted 
to sacrifice a cow in the grounds of a hostel 
oeoupiei by them but managed by 
the Hindus* Such jrestiaiut is there only 
to prevent needless hurt to the religious 
feelings of the Hindus ; and every one 
knows that it is calculated to wound the 
religious feelings of the Brahmos to hold 
wbrship’ on tbek premises. - 
The unly- remaining' eontehtion' migM 


that the Brahmos should not have felt hurt. 
The same thiog can as reasonably be urged' 
by the Mahomedan students of my previous- 
example. They may likewise say that it is- 
not reasonable for Hindus to feel hurt at a- 
cow-sacrifice, considering that they them- 
selves sacrifice the buffalo which also involves- 
the killing of an animal of even larger size, 
and one that does oar ploughing and gives 
us milk, just like the cow ; moreover, in 
order to strengthen their contention they* 
can even quote certain Vedic customs- 
sanctioning the practice of cow-killing. But 
whatever the arguments may be, it is 
obvious that it makes no difference in the 
pain and annoyance that is felt 

I have also heard it argued that there^ 
can be no valid comparison between Sara- 
swati Paja and cow-sacrifice. But the* 
reader should remember, that is not a com-* 
parison instituted by me. The Musalmau' 
who, on the one hand, thinks cow sacrifice* 
to be enjoined by his religion, also thinks,-, 
on the other, that idol worship is an insult 
to God. He would, in fact, be inclined to* 
use as much force to restrain, or give as 
much punishment to deter, idol worship, as- 
the Hindu would to prevent cow-sacrifice.. 
If cow-killing is a sin in Hindu eyes, tha* 
Musalmans have proclaimed in their history,,. 
in letters of blood, that it is a sin beyond* 
all other sins to worship any created thing: 
as God. So that the Muslim's comparison^ 
between Oow-sacrifice and Saraswati Paja does- 
not, in his view, seem to be so inapt after alL 

However, that may be, it should be the- 
first duty of those, who are so loud in their 
assertion that their religion demands the* 
performance of their own sectarian worship- 
even on ground occupied by a different- 
sect, to proceed to perform this reiigious^ 
duty on Musalman and Christian territory 
for, within the narrow confines of the Brahmo 
Samaj, there is no sufficient scope for the 
display of their courage of conviction. They 
will say in reply that where they lack tha- 
power they are relieved of the duty. Does- 
their determination, then, refer only to the* 
Brahmo Samaj, against which force can be used* 
with no great danger to their own physical 
safety ? In such case I have only this 
much to tell them- that they must be pre- 
pared to be done by as they would do. 

Because, in our country, the bride'S' 
relatives are in the weaker position, it offceu 
happens that the bridegroom's party boash- 
of their own superiority, by reason of the?: 
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*'Anti-Separate Electorate League” 

It is a happy angary for the future of India 
that the Muslim intelligentsia have at last realised 
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'Muslims “will be intolerable' So tlie only efieclive part IV of tbe Saered Books of the Hindus, The 
remefly to' break this possible uoitecl eombinatioii extract he has giv'^n is a second-hand one and 
■agalB'st' the MnslimB lies in joint or mixed elec- he ought to have, in J'airness, mentioBed the 
tomte and not in separate electorate or communal source to which he was indebted for it. 
representation. And here the Muslims should _ 

bear In mind that as lang as the Muslims can be P* he nientions on the authority ot 

used as foois to advance Iinperkl Interests in India Wiiliam^ James, ISitrous Oxide gas and alcohol as 
and outsido (such as rahia, Bahrain, Iren. Persia, stimulatmg ecstatic consciousness. But he has not 
Egypt, otc.J the Governmeijt will see that the stated the name of the man to whom the credit for 
Muslims are patted on the bade and favoured, the above view really belongs. The same 

'Tliat far and no Tiiiher. That is to gay, when the srholar from whose work he has evidently quoted 
Interest of ibe IjadicTa Muslims clash with the the extract referred to in the last paragraph, 
Govern merit, then the Govt, will not help the wrote as far back as 1883-84 m the pa^es of the 
Muslims against tlie non- Moslim Indians. Now it of Lahore on Anaesthetic” ^whieh 

is in the interests cl the Muslims that we should has been published as chapt. XI of his Inirodueiion 

abolish the separate electorate and adopt joint to Yoga Philosophy, of the existence of which 
electorate witliout any further delay, xMr. Radha Krishnan cannot pretend^ to be 

The Muslim leaders vshould now concentrate ignorant. Was it a sealed book to him ? He 
their attention upon eradicating this pernicious has referred, in his work, to Baladeva’s 

system*— -Hie separate electorate. To remove the Govinda Bhashya and Prameya Batnavali. Has 
mfsconceptions and misappreheosions prevailing he consulted the original works, which so far as 
among the Muslims about tbe introduction of I am aware, are not printed in Devanagari cbarac- 
joint electorate in legislatures and self-governing ter, but in Bengali. Rai Bahadur Sris Chaiidra 
institutions, a separate association is urgently Basu. transicted these works into English and 
needed. So I venture to suggest that as a branch published them in the Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
of association of the Congress, an “Anti-Separate as VoL Y. Was not Mr. Radha Erishnan aware of 
Electorate League’^ (or "Anti-Communal Represen- this fact ? If so, why has he not mentioned it 
tation^ League"') like the All-India Spinners" in his work ? I suggest that he derived bis 
Association, should be formed at once. This League information about Baladeva from Sris Chandra’s 
will carry an , extensive educative propaganda translations. He has referred to Vijaana Bhikshu’s 
among the Muslims against separate electorate and commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. There is 
kmdred subjects and soon will be able to convince only one edition of this -work published in the 
. the Muslims about the utility of joint electorate, Cnowkhamba series at the expense of Sris 

and mischiefs of separate electorate vvhich is doing Chandra Basu, who also made it known to the 
much barm to the cause of India. The inoment the public by his translation of its intrcdoction in the 
Indian Muslims accept the joint electorate thus pages of the Theosopimi for 1898, Sris Chandra 
creating mutual trust and confidence in the people, Basil’s “Studies in the Vedanta Sutras,” published 
the mcment we establish Swaraj on a permanent in the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, should 
, domt electorate should be an article of have been referred to in a work which professes to 

laith with the present-day Muslims of India, be a History of Hindu Philosophy, for it was he, 

Md A 7 'UAp for the first time, who submitted the different 

commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras to critical 
and comparative study in the above-roentioned 
pubiicatioB. His own commentary on the Sutras 
deserves recognition. 

Pull justice has not been done to several 
authors who have written on the Vedanta 
Philosophy in Bengali. The complete transtation 
of the Purva Mlmansha Sutra of 
■English by' Pandit Mohan:; Lai :S ..Mv, A.,, 'LLi.B..;: 
was published for the first time in the Saered 
Books of the Hindus, This has not been referred 
to by Professor Radhakisban, who has not also 
referred to Eunte’s Shaddarshana Chintanika. 


Prof, Radha Krishnan on Indian 
Philosophy 

Prof. Radha Krishnan has recently produced a 
work on Indian Philosophy in two volumes in 
which, unfortunately, he has not done justice to 
an Indian scholar whose publications he has 
laid under contribution but whose name he has 
not considered necessary to mention in his work. 
Will the Professor ^ explain if he hunted all the 
volumes of the British MedicalJcurnal to find 
me extract he has given as a footnote on p. S56 
of his, work? We suggest that he has not done 
anything of the sort, tut has copied it from Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu’s Mroduction to 
Yoga Phhsophy, pp. 46-48, published in vol. XV— 


' ^ ' {This s6f4i0H ^ w 'iui&udBd foT 'ih 6 coTrectiou of incu^cufcwiBSf btwts vf fyctr, olfMfly 6 ^oh$qus^ p 
misrepresentatiomf eic,^ in ihe original contrihiitions, and editorials putmsmd in Jm diet? lew or m 
other papers ethlieixing it. As various opinions may reasonably he held on the same supeeL mis seetion 
is 'noi meant for the airing of smh di^erevmes of opinion, ^ As, owing to the kindness^ of our mmierous 
coniributorSf we are always hard pressed for space, oritips are requested to be good enough always to be 
brief and io see that whatever thsy write is strieily to the point, Generadly., no eniicipn of reviews ana nofws 
of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five^ hundred word$,’^Miduorf 
The Modern Reiiew, j , , , 


South Africa and India 

la my article on the „ lado-Uaion . Agreement, 
r regret to find that I have omitted one section 
which I fully intended to write and thought 
that 1 had actually written when I sent it to ^he 
Modern Review, This seciion deals with two 
defiaite points, wherein the Agreement was de- 
clared by the South African Indian Congress to 
foe open to serious criticism as a document 

(1) The Agreement omitted any protest against 
the Colour Bar Act and the Clause 104 in the 
Liquor Bar Bill, (then before Parliaineat) which 
contained the same bad racial principle and was 
a part of the same racial legislation, I protest- 
ed immediately, when the Agreement was published 
. against this in South . Africa, I: also sent word'du 
..ladia. At the ..same time L accepted the Agreement 
as:.'."^.' ^^.wliole,. 'At '.the . Congress '. meeting,, at 
Johaaesbuig, which came immediately after the 
publication cf the Agreement, I made personally 
a similar public protest, and warned the Congress 
of the serious eoaseauenoes of this omission. A 
proviso was inserted in the Congress resolution 
declaring that the Congress left itself free to 
protest agaiast these racial measures. 

Fortunately, one of these oteaoes has now been 
withdrawn, Giause 104 of the Liquor Bill, which 
would have deprived 3,000 Indian waiters of their 
livelihood in favour of white waiters, has been 
left out of the Liquor Act, which is now, from 
ilie^ Indian point of view, no longer penalising and 
anti -Asiatic. Bat the very seriously alarming 
news has reached India, that the Colour Bar 
Act itself is to be applied to Natal. If this proves 
true, it will be a blow to the whole spirit of the 
Agreement, which is non-racial in other directions 
and definitely progressive. 

(2) An eciually serious omission was the refusal 
to protest against the municipal land alienation 


Ordinance, in Na-tal, whereby a munlcipahty m 
allowed to offer land for sale with a racial clause 
attached. Ever since this Ordinance was passed, 
not a single acre of land within the borough 
limits of Durban (except a small portion for a high 
school) h^s been pat up for public auction 
without an aati-Indiaa clause attached. Bach 
auction is exclusively for Europeans. Municipal 
Councillors have openly boasted to me that they 
are determined to 'keep Durban white.’ It was 
with the greatest possible distress that I found out 
when f saw the Agreement for the first time, 
piinted in the daily papers (for I never saw it, 
until it was published) that this obnoxious racial 
legislation had been passivelj^ acquiesced in. In my 
advice to the South African lachan Congress, which 
followed the pubiicatioa of the Agreement, I urged 
that a oIeai\ and defiaite protest should he made 
against this omissioa. This was done at 
Johanesburg. 

la many articles, which I have published in 
India, and also in speeches delivered in India, I 
have ^ frequently called attention to these two 
omissions. But since the whole spirit of the rest of 
the Agreement was non- racial aad friendly and 
progressive, I did not see mv' way to reject the 
Agreement as a whole simply on account of these 
two defects. Rather I hoped, that the better and 
purer atmosphere, created oy the Agreement, would 
clear away the threatening clouds ;~'a£id that the 
general gam would nullify the partial loss. As 
far as Clause 104 of the ^ Liquor Bill is concerned, 
that hope has been realised. It would never have 
been withdrawn, except for the new atmosphei'e 
created by the Agreement But, on the other hand, 
tne news that the Colour Bar Act is to foe applied 
to Natal is ommous.^ Furthermore , there has been 
no sign of relenting in the racial policy to *keep 
Durban white/ 

C. F* Axdbfavs 



THE CITY COLLEGE 
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I T is with very great diffidence and hesi- 
tation, that I have decided, on invitation, 
to write out in fall some of the thonghts 
that have been pressing on my mind at 
this crisis in the history of the City College. 

In the heated ’ atmosphere that prevails 
today, I am aware that my entering into 
the controversy at all may be resented 
Nevertheless, since I feel morally 
certain that an issne of great national 
importance is involved, which onght at once 
to be made plain, I have made up my mind 
to risk any misunderstanding as to my 
purpose,— stating clearly at the outset, that 
it is the general principle alone which I shall 
discuss, leaving aside the minor local 
matters. For, I have strong hope, that if I 
•can convince any of the students by my 
waiting, that high national interests are 
vitally concerned, they will refrain from 
•pressing any further the boycott on which 
they insist today with such persistence. 

Let me assure them at once, that both 
by temperament and inclination I should 
naturally take up. if I could, the students’ 
point of view. For. all through my life I 
have been a rebel against the tradition of 
the elders, and in sympathy with the ideals 
of the young. But in this particular ques- 
hon, I find mjselt unable to go with the 
student boycotters as far as the main prin- 
ciple is concerned. 

, Again, let me make perfectly clear, before 
1 begin, that 1 am open to correction if I 
put the case at ali unfairly. In what I 
write later, I am simply going upon what 
IS generally accepted as the basis of the 
contro?ersy. ; 

My BTgunient is briefly this. It appears i 
to me, the more I think it over, that the i 
students attempt to coerce the college autho- < 
nties into allowing public image worship to ' 
be performed in the Ram Mohun Roy Hostel ] 
is contrary to the spirit of mutual toleration 1 

rr -i was introduced by i 

tte Unity Conference and confirmed by the 
• Wrss Congress Resolution, ip December, i 
I®?. It is this aspect of the City College ( 
disimte, in rehition to the Unity Conferemw, < 


- that I wish to present with all due deference 
and respect, as one of the taembers of that 
3 CoDference from its earliest sittings in 1924. 

From the intimate knowledge which I 
‘ obtained, by practical experience, of those 
> exceptional days at Delhi, during Mahatma 
Gandhis twenty-one days’ fast, I have been 
; quite convinced that the Unity Conference 
inaugurated on that occasion, was one of the 
greatest events in Indian History, in modern 
times. It will have, in the end, if its snirit 
beconies general, the most far-reaching effect. ' 
For it was moral rather than political. 

^ At the most solemn moment of all in 
that upper room, at the end of the iwentv- 
fii’st day, when the fast was broken, 
Mahatma Gandhi asked those who were 
preset, as his friends, to be prepared to 
sacrifice life itself in the supreme cause of 
national religious unity. Swami Shraddha 
nanda was there. _ Hakim Ajmal Ehan was 
there. Dr. Ansari was there, also, and many 

^ Mahatma Gandhi had the sovereign right 
to ssk for this sacrifice of life, because he 
bad freely offered his own. How often 
smce then, he_ has almost completed the’ 
offering, in his own person, everyone in 
India knows well. If it was God’s will he 
would only too gladly lav down his frail’ 
tortured body, giving it, in death, the rest 
which he never allowed it in life. For no 
other object would he more gladly die than 
to see the spirit of brotherhood in religion 
prevail thronghout the Motherland. 

Swami Shraddhananda. who bad been one 
of ray dearest personal friends and had 

tell T® ® actually 

raltiliea in literal deed his promise given at 

nnper room when Mahatmaji 

ended his fast. For he laid down his life in 
sacrifice for religious peace. I, who knew 
* heart’s depth, can truly 

tesuty (if any testimony were needed for so 
plain a fact) that at the moment of death 
nothing but pure love was thei^ in his heart 

going forth in forgiveness to the one who 

dealt him the deadly blow. His martyrdom 
consecrated once more the cause of Indian 
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religions unity, and showed how sapretaely. 
difficult it was in its achievement. 

Hakim Ajraal Khan, whom I knew hardly 
less intimately than Swami Shraddhanaada, 
had also in his own way kept faithfully his 
promise to Mahatmaji, given in that tipper 
chamber. For, in spite of extreme ill-heaWh, 
he struggled on heroically to the end with 
his ardiioas work of restoring peace at 
Delhi. Himself a doctor, he knew what 
grave risks he was rnnoing all the while; 
yet he never spared himself for a single 
moment. I saw him for the last time, short- 
ly before he died. He was looking very ill ; 
but his courage was as high as ever and his 
hope undaunted. It was easy to see from 
his worn face, that the strain of this work 
of religions conciliation in distracted Delhi 
was wearing him down. No other thought 
occupied his mind .so much as this. Now at 
last he has fulfilled his plighted word, which 
he gave to Mahatma Gandhi in that most 
solemn hour of all. 

Dr. Ansari is still with us, fall of the 
spirit of peace and reconciliation and 
goodwill, himself the living embodiment of 
that gentle courtesy, generosity and consider- 
ation for others, which the Unity Conference 
required for the healing of religious strife. 
We are all praying that his life may be 
» prolonged. How faithfully and truly ha also 
has kept his promise to Mahatmaji, at the 
breaking of the fast, the whole of India has 
borne witness. For, at the most critical 

moment of all, when the unity resolution 
had to be passed, he was nominated by 
every province to be President of the All- 
India National Congress and elected un- 

- aniinously. 

\ Thus the price that has already been 

■ paid to restore the_ spirit of mutual goodwill, 

so sorely needed in India, in order to carry 
out the Unity Conference resolution, has 

- inilsed been a heavy one. The martyrdom 

I of Swami Shraddhananda ; the sudden death, 

I through heart-failure, of Hakim Ajmai Khan,- 
I shattered physical health of Mahatma 

t Gandhi himself — these, and other sacrifices 

6 besides, have been freeiy offered. But, in 

i and through all, the national decision has at 

j , last been reached, that in religious matters, 

I mutual courtesy, forbearance and goodwill 

I should take the place of hard insistence 

* upon rights and the laying down of meti- 

culous legal enactments. 

j This national decision, thus reached 

, at last after much conflict, has its 

76 — 4 ^ 


own indirect bearing on every side of Indian 
life. It is not in any way a new principle 
for this country ; because it can be found 
engraven on stone in the Rock Inscriptions 
of Asoka which are more than two ^ thousand 
years old. It represents India’s Edict o 
Toleration', continually repeated from age 
to age at each outstanding epoch in her 
national history. Nothing else except _ this 
spirit can possibly give true_ freedom in a 
continent such as India, with its conglo- 
meration of races, castes, and religions. A 
type of character is needed, represented in 
countless individuals, actively peaceable 
towards others and ready to live in harmony 
with all men. Only as each individual 
realises this active courtesy, can the diverse 
religious elements exist side by side with 
each other in unity and concord. 

Really and truly, this is the only national 
solution that will ever work in India. Out 
of all the turmoil of Hindu-Muslim tension, 
men have come back to that. Furthermore, 
this lesson, that India has learnt at such 
tremendous cost afresh today, the world, as 
it grows more intimate, through closer con- 
tact, will have to learn tomorrow. For, this 
racial and religious unity problem is not 
confined to India alone : and mankind, as 
intercourse becomes closer, will have to learn 
it soon. India will then be in the vanguard 
of the moral forces of the world, if only her 
own historical mission has not been repudia- 
ted by her children. 

The Unity decision, taken at Madras, 

■was a free decision, freely accepted, and 
in accordance with the genius of the 

Indian people. It was not proposed to 

them by any outside power. It was there 
finally agreed, that in religious matters 

nothing on either side, however cherished, 
should be so pressed to an extreme as to 
interfere with the wishes of other.? of a 
different religious persuasion. There should 
be a willingness, on either side, to forego 
rights, which might be claimed on strictly 
legal grounds, if only by doing so the higher 
interests of national unity aad goodwill 
could be kept unimpaired. 

Since that decision was taken, aad con- 
secrated by suffering and death, a new 
spirit has appeared in the country, Tho 
Hindus, on the one hand, have not insisted 
on what they regarded as the exercise of 
their full religious rights. The Musalmans, 
from the other side, have answered courtesy 
by courtesy. Certainly, when we compare 
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th% fttsi iom months of 1928 with those of 
1927,/ we can hardly be too thankful for 
the ^ almost miraculous change that has been 
wrought Mutual goodwill, for the sake-. of 
the .higher national cause,., has been -cons- 
tantly in evidence* If is true that the riots 
have' not wholly- died down, and that in 
distant and remote places they still break out 
occasionally. But -the difference between 
this and what was happening, in Calcutta 
itself and elsewhere, only a year ago, can 
hardly be fully estirnated, except by those 
who endured those earlier times, when human 
life was everywdiere in danger. Such things 
are rapidly forgotten by those who went 
through them ; but I can personally remem- 
ber the shock I received, when returning from 
South Africa, last September to find Calcutta 
almost like a beseiged fortress, or an armed 
camp, with military stations at every big 
cross road, over a large part of the town. 
I was horrified by the accounts which were 
.told me concerning quite recent events. 
They were appalling to listen to, and almost 
unbelievable. Since then, I have travelled 
from one end of India to the other, backwards 
and forwards, during the last few months, 
and I can bear witness that the change has 
been nothing less than phenomenal. In places 
where riots were an almost daily occurrence, 
and quiet people lived in daily fear, there 
is now confidence again. No one has wished 
any longer to drive things to an extreme, 
or to insist on his own rights at any cost 
It has been realised, through a bitter experi- 
ence, that along that pathway nothing but 
misery can be expected. 

It may be said, in answer to this, that 
the City College trouble is a local matter, 
and its issues can be localised accordingly ; 
that it is a quarrel that can easily be 
settled, if the College authorities are ready to 
give way. Personally I have thought very 
far along those lines ; and if I had come to 
the coBclusion, that it was nothing eke than 
a local college trouble, involving a personal 
dispute between the Principal and the 
, studente, I,^for my part, should never have 
written a line about it, or ever brought 
forward these great national considerations. 
But the more I have thought it over, the 
more certain I am, that it cannot be localised. 

' B; 18 also clear to me,, that the spirit of 
duaktenee and ^coercioii, by- means of 'boycott, 
^in this, instance, is contrary to- the spirit, of. 

, consideration ■ and forbearance, for 
•TOich the^ Madras Congress. . stands.- It is a 


return to the state of interneciae war and 
mutual destruction. It appears to me, not 
the pathway of religious peace, but an 
avenue leading directly back to civil strife. 

It . may be said, again, that the 'analogy 
does not hold between this insistence on 
Saras wati Poja being publicly observed in 
the Hostel of a Brahmo College (which after 
all is a Hindu affair) and the insistence on 
Hindu music being publicly played before a 
Miiharamadau mosque. I have thought 
out this matter also very closely, and 
again and again I am ^ driven back to 
the conclusion that this analogy does 
really stand. Therefore, I cannot but 
fear that the militant religions spirit, which 
is being excited, will have its repercussions 
in much wider circles. 

It may be requested from me, that I 
should ask the College authorities to be 
forbearing and courteous and peaceable, and 
not the students only. Unhesitatingly I am 
ready to do so, not only now, but on any 
future occasion. My one desire is, that reli- 
gious toleration should be always carried out, 
up to the uttermost limit possible ; and if any 
compromise could be suggested whereby 
public image worship could be celebrated, 
without directly contradicting the principles 
on which the Brahmo College was founded, 
I would press for it by all earnest methods 
of persuasion. But as far as the buildings 
of the Baja Ram Mohan Roy Hostel are con- 
cerned, I myself, as an impartial and peace- 
loving person, who - would wish to take the 
students’ side, can see no compromise. I 
have considered the building, and it is far 
too integral a part of the College to be 
separated from it. Also it is definitely, as 
its name denotes, a non-sectarian Hostel, 
open to Christians, Brahmos, Muhammadaos. 
These would conscientiously object to public 
image worship within the non-sectarian Hostel 
where they resided. 

If it be argued again that the bulk of 
the resident students are orthodox Hindus 
today, it is perfectly logical to reply that 
they came of their own accord to a Brahmo 
College, choosing the City College rather than 
any other. They are equally at liberty to 
leave that College, if, after having tried it, 
they feel their consciences hurt by anything 
that is required under its rules. Bat an 
intensive boycott of the College, in order to 
.introduce an innovation, is an entirely diff- 
erent mater. This stirs up the dying embers of 
religious strife and inflames religious passions. 
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raised any objection. A Christian'^ , public 
religious festival could at,, any time, be 
.performed in Stephen's College wliich is 
Juat "across the road The Mindu; students 
there ' could not possibly raise any objection. 
But if the Christian students, in the Hindu 
College, insisted on their own religious 
festivals being publicly performed within 
the Hindu College, or vice versa, then nothing 
but confusion would follow. The present 
religious peace among the Delhi students 
could not be observed for a single day, if 
this obvious mutual understanding were broken. 

It is not possible to carry out the argu- 
ment to all its logical conclusions, nor is it 
necessary for me to do so. What I plead 
for is,, that the new spirit, which was accepted 
at the Unity Conference and also at Madras, 
may be welcomed in full measure, on both 
sides, in the present controversy. Then, I 
am sure, it will be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


If, lastly, it be argued, that the money 
spent in building the Baja Ram Mohan Boy 
Hostel was Government'^- and not Brahmo 
aiocey, such an argument leaves me quite 
cold ; for, I ■ have been ' a Professor in , a 
Goveromeat-aided College for ten years, from 
1904-1014, at Delhi, and I know all about the 
conditions of Government grants. The Govern- 
ment money was given to the City College 
with the full knowledge that it was a Brahmo 
foundation, Jest as similar money has been 
given all over India to Sanskrit, Hindu, 
Saoatan Dliarrna, Muhammadan, Arya, Sikh 
and Christian Colleges, v/ith the full knowledge 
that in each special case, special rules would 
be observed by the different religious interests 
concerned. 

The Saras wati Fuja can rightly be 
celebrated with great leligious ceremony at 
the Hindu College, Delhi. There have been 
Christian students admitted to the Hindu 
College, and they could not possibly have 


Satirieai verse on current themes prospers rather more in England than here, hence this in 
{ t . ICs Weekly. Perhaps our poetsthink too much of the moon. The Industrial Conference 
was drawn together to discuss questions of difference between Capital and Labor. 

LOONY LULLABY 

Bt b. keston claeke 


(The Industrial Conference continues its delibera- 
tions at Burlington House. Piccadilly) 
Husli-a-bye baby, on the tree-top, 

Be like your ancestors: they didn’t grouse-- 
Start evolution, and where will it stop ? 

It may lead to Hell or to Burlington House. 
Burlington House ! 

Burlington House 1 

pie Ape has asmnded^-do Burlington House ! 

Hush-a-bye miner, deep in the mine, 

^ Be patient, be hopeful, and bear charitee. 

It s dark and it’s dirty: but fragrant and fine 
uoro pared with the filth that’s in Piccadiilee— 

.riceacliiiee ! 

Piccadiilee I 

clean hands down in Picm- 

dilke I 


Burlington House ! 

Burlington House ! 

They^re alldemi-Monds down at Burlington I him I 


Hush-a-bye Cook, for it’s vulgar to brawpr^ 
When everyone’s trying so hard to agree 
Ihey il never call yon the nice names that 
they call 

Alfred and Jimmy in Piccadiilee. 
Piceadillee! 

Piccadiilee ! 

They^e all very polished in Piccadiilee ! 


Hush-a-bye Conscience, your smalt voice is 
And forgotten by those of superior vors^ 
Is^nots dead, but his soul marches on---* 
Down Ficeadilly to Burlington House. 
Burlington House! 

Burlington House ! 

'xhey^re eotmimg the silver at Buriingiou Ih 


Hugi-a^bye newspaper, mind what you say 
(Best not to mention the bait or the mouse), 
good copy, but Truth couldn’t pay 
The bill for the beanfeast at Burlington House. 



India a 0 3 H;i.tioB . . 

K, B E. Sastri M. A., B. L, E B. E.,S. 
writes in The C, W. Magazine on the 
pecaliar position of India among the nations 
of the world. His article, which is absolutely 
to the point and devoid of all verbiage is 
reproduced below : 

It has been pronounced ‘adnausenm’ that 
last is ‘‘gorgeous’ , that India is the brightest 
jewel in the “Imperial Diadem’^ that the Taj at 
Agra is a superb straemre in aii-white; not so 
often does one say that India is a ‘poor’ country 
in all vital aspects. Nor even once is it remem- 
bered by favoured globe-trotters that the poorest 
country is saddled with the highest paid office. 

What ancient glory and present helplessness 
can produce is ‘writ large over the whole of this 
country’. Just peep into any Year Book: if there 
are 100 biographies of prominent men and women 
in the world. India has not even four of her sons 
sketched. There is room for an unknown “Bull” 
but no place for a famous “Bose”: a “Rudford” 
looms large but not a “Bay” : another “Robey” 
aloud but not a “Rama.” Read any list of world’s 
greatest men. Out of 28 there is none from India 
in the Daily Mail Year Book. John Wesley finds 
a place but not an Asoka. There is Luther but 
not Buddha. Again in GO greatest dates of the 
world’s history, there is only ‘one’ assigned to 
India 1 Ivan the Terrible Tsar of Russia has a 
date but not Asoka the Great 

Take a leaf from the educational progress 
made by civilised countries. If it is the P. C. of 
illiteracy India leads with 94 per cent while 
U. 8. A. has 7*7 p.c. England has 1. 8 per cent and 
mountainous Scotland has 1. 6 per cent. Or again. 
If we read the proportion of Elementary School 
attendance, while 


India has 100 

Japan ,, 493 

Canada „ 548 

Great Britain „ 568 

and U. S. A. „ 803 


But when it is a ctnestion of payment to the 
expenses of the much-advertised League of Nations 
body almost impotent in cases of disputes 
between the Big lew—India comes next to Great 
Britain in the Empire. 

If any student of comparative history were to 
read about world’s Navies and Armies, India has 
absolutely no International status and her bedeeken 
^aharajas axe picturesque non-entities in matters 
intenationaL’ ' 

Time and agmn is one bored with the obsey- 
vafion that India is ^ an agricultural country. But 
what IS - .her ; cultivated area per agricultural 
worl^? ^ 


While U. S. A. has 45.8 acres 

Australia „ 25.6 

Great Britain „ 21-0 

South Africa „ 6.1 „ 

India „ 2.7 

It is the lowest in the scale of nations. 

Of infant mortality and the numbers of 
epidemics that claim a heavy toll of precious 
human lives, India does demonstrate a shockingly 
high percentage. 

^ Little historic sense shows those who praise 
India’s progress ail these years—If Globe-trotters 
after a fortnight stay in this “vast continent of 
differing castes and creeds” give a tribute . to the 
Indian Civil Service and the bureaucracy, zt fs ail 
cant. When D3 countries are turned into A3 
states, primeval India has been allowed to go 
down to the last step in the ladder. 

Judge you will by any test the present state 
of India, Tt is a C ; 3 nation’ ; she has millions but 
she is disarmed ; she is a ‘dependant’ country 
while Czecho-Siovakia is free ; she is in abysmal 
darkness of ‘illiteracy.’ Her starving millions are 
often a prey to epidemics, Roods and cholera, and 
she has to pass the test of fitness for self-govern- 
ment; while world’s history shows constitutions- 
making through national conventions she has to 
get doses of responsibility from 7000 miles away 
filtered through a tripartite stand* Was ever in 
the world's history a more helpless state of national 
affairs ? How one yearns for a Garibaldi to instil 
unity and courage at this hour into this helpless 
land? 


Bengali Banking in Bengal 

Banking of the modern sort and on a 
large scale is carried on in Bengal mostly 
by non-Bengalis. But Bengalis are rapidly 
coming to the fore in this field as can be 
seen from the following account of Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar in Welfare. Says 
Prof. Sarkar. 

I shall speak first of all of the co-operative banks. 
You know that the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act was passed in 1904. This means that about 
the time Young Bengal initiated the Swadesfvi 
movement, the co-operative banks were being only 
talked of. To-day there are about 13,000 ^ such 
institutions, large, medium and small, ^provmciai 
and rural. It is necessary to pause a minute here 
in order to understand the significance of banking 
^^enterprise on co-operative lines. All these banks 
are run almost exclusively; with the resources oi 
the peasants in the villages, most of whom belong 
to the class of our illiterate fellow countrymen. 1 
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But all the same the resources of these people are 
f iiBctiouiug through^ the of these, banhs 

■and they are operating a capital of about 8 crores.. 

Then he says : 

Since ray return to India towards the end of 
'. 1925 , I have been trying to collect a^ complete 
list of ail the joiut-stock Bengali Banks m Bengal,,- 
as well as prepare a more or less complete statis- 
tical account of their resources and different kinds 
■of transactions in which they are interested. For 
one reason or other it has not been possible^ as 
yet to collect adequate informations on the subject. 
But a more or less rough calculation has yielded 
the result that there are about 500 credit institu- 
tions. known generally as “loan offices”, run on 
the joint stock principle in our villages, sub- 
divisions and district head quarters. This -figure 
should appear to be imposing, only if we remem- 
ber that about 1905 the number of such banks 
■could be counted at fingers’ end and that in 1912- 
13 there were not more than dozens throughout 
Bengal 

Now, what is the meaning of these 500 or so 
banking institutions in Bengal? Let us try to 
understand the economic significance in a realistic 
manner. Suppose that each possesses a paid-up 
capital an the average of Rs. 25,000 to take the 
most modest figure. This means that our combined 
bank capital should be estimated at Rs, 125,00.000. 
If now each is doing business, say^ ten times the 
•capital, which again is a very modest estimate, it 
is clear that we Bengalis have been doing business, 
in and through the joint stock banks alone, to the 
-extent of 12^2 crores. In other words, taking our 
population at 5 crores, our per capita banking busi- 
ness is Rs. 2-8-0 per year. Every man, woman 
and child of Bengal, no matter how rich or poor, 
■can be credited with a two-rupee eight-anna 
annual business operated through the medium of 
these banks. Certainly this is great compared 
with the situation in 1905, when the total amount 
-of banking business along modern and joint-stock 
methods done by us was too little to yield any 
tfigure per head to the entire Bengali people. 


Age of Marriage for Women 


S, Bhagirathi 
Dharma. 


Ammal says in Stri- 


^ It is mteresting to read the controversy over 
tne child marriage Bill and the protests against it 
from a few of the ultra- orthodox section and to 
; see how one-sided they are in looking at the whole 
ciuestion. Has it ever struck them that the women 
pd the young girls of India might hold an absolute- 
ly drlferpt opinion on the matter, and have they 
asked their wives and mothers and the other 
women-folk of their homes as to what they think 
pout It, before expressing their own views ? Have 
^ their young daughters and sisters 

whether ffiey wish to be married at the age of 
10 and 12 pd bear children at a tender age, 
randerpmg^ all the difficulties and sufferings invol- 
ved therein ? It is a most important question 
vitally concerning the women and children of this 
country who should have self-determination in this 
! matter and they alone have the moral right to 


say whetlier they want the Bill .or .not and the 
men should have no voice in passing it, however 
much they may protest. Not a single woman or 

women^s association has protested against toe oiu 
so far, and every thinking , person in the country 
must have taken note of that. 

The argument has been brought forwpd that 
the women of India are not educated and therefore 
they are not in a fit position to express their own 
views and the men must come to rescue them pd 
be their protecting angels. Education is not neeaed 
to form an opinion in this matter, lor which the 
women’s experience is sufficient. If ^ only the 
opinion of the women is taken on this matter, 
specially that of the young girls, the people epn- 
cerned with this Bill, the Govpnment will hud 
how important it is to pass it immediately with- 
out any more wrangling, for they know the 
miseries of child marriage as no man can know. 
No amount of quoting Shastras can help the 
situation now, and it will not lessen the appallmg 
maternity and child mortality in the^ country. 
What might have been good in the religion at a 
particular time, cannot continue to be so for endless 
ages, and things must change aeeording to 
time. 

Man is afraid that he might lose his power 
over woman and that if these reforms are made 
she will no longer be his slave. It is very com- 
fortable for him to have a young wife to minister 
to his happiness and look after his house, cook 
his ^food, etc., no matter how he treats her, and 
ne is - afraid of having her as his equal master 
of her mind and boclv. Men of 40 and 50 can 
marry a child of 10 or 12, and no Shastras object 
to that, nor does public opinion disallow it. Only 
‘ the giving away of girls in marriage after attain- 
ing puberty leads the parents info rigorous Hell” 
accoiding to correspondent in the Ilmdu, While 
the hell to which the parents go is a prospective 
or imaginary one, what about the Karma or the 
sending of their girls non- to a living Hell by 
selling them to old widowers who cannot get women 
of their own age, because of this pernicious custom 
ct child marriage. 

It is time that women should come forward 
to assert their will and rights. 


Child Labour in Carpet Factories 

Mary J. Gampbell draws a heart-rending 
picture^ of child labour in Amritsar in the 
satne ionmai. We draw the attention of 
Government to it. She says : 

I had oceaMon fp visit one of India’s most 
famous _Eug Factories in Amritsar a short time 
ago. Friends in the homeland wanted some rugs 
chosen for them and I went over for the osten.sib}e 
purpose of choosing patterns, and learning about 
puces. After walking down one of the long woik- 
w'S® iri Factory, I came away with a .sad 
peart, The _rugs were all tnat could be desired 
and.in design. Hundreds of 
them were being woven in the looms, but it was 
brought sorrow to my heait. In 
almost every case ■:! found one man and live or 
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$tx boys ' wotkiag at a loom. Boys of 10 and 
12’ years of aga were worMog^away most mdastri- 
onslj^ I enquired about their liv'es. It seemed 
inexpressibly sad that boys so young as these 
m^ho already show traces of the hard liyes they 
ha?e to lead sliouicl have to work from dawn 
till dusk, day 'in and clay out They were all 
exceedingly thin and ,pale. ' The Guide noticing 
that I was greatly perturbed over their sad eondi- 
tlo.D said : ‘It Is raiicli worse 'down the line.’^ , , , 

I passed on admiring the beauty of the artistic 
rugs- but thinking more of humanity ^ who w-ere 
weming with restless fingers the beautiful patterns 
that ■would eventualiy adorn palaces in India and 
other lands.' The ages of the boys seem to decrease 
farther down the factory. 

Coming to a splendid rug 20 ft x 14 ft and 
of a beautiful design I stopped before it A young 
man sat in the centre of the loom weaving. At 
the outer edge a tiny boy with clawdike fingers 
w-eariedly weaving in the coloured threads, 
“He is not more than five,” said the Guide. His 
appearance showed this to be probably true. 

At 7 o^clock every morning the little child 
must be dragged from his bed and taken away to 
work He Is not given permission to leave the 
loom until 12 o'clock when all the workmen 
take a recess for food and a little rest. At 2 p. m. 
he again resumes his task and plies away till 
sundown. It was 6-30 p. as I stood there 
talking. 

Turning to one of the overseers, I said “These 
children are all so small. How are you able to 
keep them steadily at work for so many hours ? 
Do you have to punish them ?” “Ho,” he said, 
“We do not use any physical punishment. We 
just frighten them with woids.” Who could not 
read be ween the lines just what this may mean 
to the little boys who are in the hands of these 
task-masters. This little five-year-old earns two 
annas daily. 

Not one^ hid mmiy children from five io itaelve 
years of age work in that Great rug factory. 


of albumens for some time before they discover 
that there is anything wrong, and great difficulty 
is then experienced in getting back to physiologi- 
cal levels. 

“Thus while tea grains of albumen per pound 
of body w^eight ate required for an active life, 
nine grains per 'pound are about the minimum 
tnat an adult can continue to take with safety. 

“When in the ease of sickness there is a 
diminution in the amount of albumens taken, there 
should also be a lessening of the force expended, 
otherwise there will be loss of strength and vita- 
lity, When the digestion is good, loss of weight 
means that the albumens should be increased, and. 
this can he readily done by increasing the amount 
of milk and eggs taken. Where the diet is much 
lessened in quantity, rest in bed is generally 
advisable.” 

The Indian Revietv says : 

We, understand that Mr. Dwijendra Hath 
Mukeijee has been appointed Engineer Sub- 
Lieutenant in the Royal Indian Marine. He is at 
present under training at the Royal Barracks,. 
Portsmouth. This is the first instance of an 
Indian getting a Haval Commission, and he will 
be the first Indian Officer of the Royal Indian, 
Havy. 


Eambies in Greece 

Prof. K. Zachariah, ha. (Oxon) concludes 
his series of ; articles., entitled ^‘A Fortnight 
in Greece” in the March Bumber of the 
Presidency College Magazine, In this article 
the Professor gives descriptions of Athens, 
and various places in the Peloponnesus which- 
be visited during his itinerary. Athens he 
says, is : 

Indeed ‘the eye of Greece’, the feature in the- 
W'bole physiognomy most moving and bright and 
finished.^ But. its very perfection, robs, it . of som,e:,. 
of the Charm that often invests , the . primitive aad, 
immature. .When the . ^ HomeriG 'poems’ were- 
composed, she was but a village or cluster of 
villages round a bare rock. 

About the Peloponnesus we read : 

Tripolis is the"' ■■only:;town''in.,'. 'Aroadia^-whicli^^iB:- 
as it should be, for Arcadia is not for town^ 
dwellers. Baedeker describes it as one of the 
most important places in the Peloponnesus ; ‘it is 
the seat of an archbishop and contains a gymna- 
sium and a seminary fpT priests ; the population= 
is 10,500.’ Neither the gymnasium nor even the 
archbishop and priests is likely to prove much 
of an attraction ; but Tripolis is on the way to- 

Sparta ; thence a car takes you along forty miles 

take a comparatively long time of narrow,, winding mountain road through ‘some 
sufficient albumens to keep - the of the finest and fiercest scenery in Greece.’ At 

the, end is Sparta, with the great wall *of Taygetus 
behind and the burbling Eurotas below ; but Time, 
she-who-must-be-obeyed, barred the way to us^ 
Eveh' morednaceessibl© is the, temple of Phlgaleia, 
of historic . memory, for, it was buiit—so saya 


Starvation 


We find in the Oriental Watchman, 

“I MAY remark,” says Dr. Haig, “that those 
■who starve themselves may feel very bright and 
well at first, after the usual gastric symptoms of 
discomfort give way, for they are being nourished 
OB a stimulating flesh diet from their own tissues, 
and are saving some of the force usually expended 
on digestion. 

“Later on, however, when their reserve of 
albumens has long been used up, and the tissue 
albumens get low, they discover that they have 
been living on capital which should never have been 
touched, and which it is difficult to replace ; for, 
with ail their forces, including that of digestion, at 
a low ebb, it will ' ^ .... 

to assimilate _ 

machine working, >s well as to replace lost capital 
These considerations sufficiently account for the 
'wt, of 'which I -.ihave seen many instances# .that' 
tho^e , lyho put themselves on an nnaocustomed 
diet, often diminish their allowance 
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PaiisaBias-^io commemorate a merciful . release 
from the ^reat plague of 430 and was planuea 
hy Jcfimis himself, architect of the Parthenon ; ils 
heautiful frieze is now in the British Museum. 
,Most difficult of all to abandon was Delphi of the 
oraciles-^but again ease of communications deddecl 
for us between Delphi and Olympia, that and the 
Hermes. The usual route to Delphi is by sea 
from the Piraeus to Itea at the head of the small 
bay of Salona and from there by car ; and Baede- 
ker says cautiously, The times of the return 
jorriieys are irregular.’ 

Nauplia is one of tlie most attractive towns in 
Greece. ‘The beautiful and healthy situation of the 
town, its handsome new buildings and the un- 
Grecian cleanness of the streets invite the traveller 
to a stay of some time.’ So says the prosaic and 
practical guide-book. If the traveller stays, it will 
not be for the new buildings which are what he 
would had in any provincial town, nor for the 
. neatness of the streets which would be remarkable 
in Greece alone, but for the striking beauty of 
its position. The town is on a little peninsula, 
which forms one side of an open, sweeping har- 
bour, dotted with islands. The sea is of the 
clear blue so rare except in the Aegean, turning 
in the dusk to the wine-dark colour which Homer 
noted and which shades off into the purple of the 
hills beyond. The coast has that clean and 
austere grace of line which only a rocky shore 
can show. Behind the town towers the steep 
walls of the Palamidi, crowned with its Venetian 
fortress, its strong red-brown a foil to the rest 
of the picture. 

The Hieron of Epidanrus was the most sacred 
sanctuary of AeseulapiUvS, the god of healing. 
The whole place is now strewn with stones and 
bits of columns and with anxious care we traced 
out the ground plans of the temples, of colonnades 
and walls, of the katagogion or hostel, of the 
thoios or round temple, where mystic rites were 
celebrated ; enough of the last has been recons- 
tructed in the museum to make its design 
, intelligible to the layman. Then we had a race 
in the stadium, sunk between its sloning green 
walls ; it is curious, but characteristically Greek, 
to attach a racecourse to a hospital— sport and 
.amusement are elements of well-being. So we 
hod a theatre too, the best preserved of ail 
Greek theatres, fashioned from the cop of a 
circling hiii. la the centre is the dancing floor or 
orchestra, surrounded by a ring of grass, beyond 
which rise the rows of semi-circular seats of 
stone, one above the other, the highest nearly 
200 feet above the orchestra. At intervals run 
passages from side to side and up and down. 
The Greeks were an open-air people and they 
had an open air worthy of looking at and living 
m. your eye strayed from Agamemnon or 
Alcestirf, it^liaa somethina even better to dwell 
on, the white pilgrim road winding among the 
hills, spnnkled perhaps, as when we saw it, with 
whiter snow. 

Mycenae, now Jorlorn is situ,ated in the heart 
of the hills. The sun came out as we 

mssed into the citadel through the famous Lion 
Gateway, It was not very far away, at Nemea, 
that Hercules slew his lion ; but the balanced 
lions rampant of Alycenae perhaps trace their 
pedigree, by some strange hitration of art, to 
similar motifs of Sumerian Lagash. Anyhow they 


were a fit symbol for the robber chiefs of this 
'acropolis, who waxed; wealthy , by preying on the 
, rich 'caravans that made their way along tee 
valleys: lor, as Berard has- shown, waste and 
emp6r, a.s the outlook now is. Mycenae eommanaea 
the route from the Argoiic Gulf to the baromc. 
Wealthy they were, no doubt for, did not the 
old Greeks call it ‘golden’ and did not Schliemann 
find below the agora rich tombs with crowns ? 
The hole gapes there still, below the circle of 
stones. But far more interesting ate tlie so-caiiea 
beehive tombs farther down ^ the hill, in . 

like enormous beehives or pointed domes, Imea 
with well-hewn stones, finished buildings with 
nothing rough or careless about them. There is 
perhaps no other site in Greece so vocal Oi me 
beginnings of history as Pdyeenae ; as far as the 
eye could see, there was no intrusive la^er 
notes. 

The line to Olympia runs along the edge or 
the coast, always in view of the sea, often at a 
stone’s throw, in a few places where ^the huis 
descend sheer to the water actually on piers with 
the waves lapping below. This marriage of 

hills and gulfs is characteristic ^ of Greece, 
where the , ridges run down and the inlets run up 
to embrace them. One travels slowly and witii 
sufficient time to look at the passing panorama— 
the islands, the snowy Aetolian mountains to the 
right, the torrents in which the water scarcely 
covered the boiildered beds, the olive groves shim- 
mering in the breeze, the currant fields full then 
of bare bushes, the rare clumps of . oak trees, the 
casks of wine at Patras along the crowded ,aaays, 
here and there old Venetian forts in ruin, the 
goats on the hill sides. We never saw a cow or 
ox in all Greece, although we were told they 
exist : readers of the classics will remember how 
often shepherds appear and how seldom cowherds. 
It is a most ea:Suai train and stops at stations as 
it likes, The temples of Olympia lie in the dust 
and scarce a piiiiar stands in all the sacred en- 
closure, but you can see the foundations and bits 
of columns which the patient industry of German 
excavators brought to light again from the deep 
silt with wffiieh the lloodful river, Alpheus, and 
its tributary, the Kladeus, had covered them ; for 
almost alone of Greek cities Olympia lies in a 
river valley, on low land, subject to inundations 
and earth-quakes and receiving its full measure 
of both but it wa". never really a town, only a 
shrine, a centre of worship and fellowship, not of 
inspiration like Delphi. Here was the temple of 
Hera, one of the oldest of Greek temples, in which 
Pausanias saw a -wooden eohirnn, and the great 
temple of Zeus, father of the gods, once giorius 
with the gold and ivory statue which Phidias, the 
Athenian, made. Here -were the small ‘treasuries 
of the various cities, like pretty maids, all in a 
row ; and numberless statues on their bases, of 
which two happily survive, and many later bail-, 
dings. Close by was the stadium or race-course 
of which only a part has been excavated, where 
- every fourth year the athletes of Greece came to 
compete for the green wreaths and undying fame 
■which were the rewards of victory : for their 
names were inscribed on stones, poets wrote odes 
to them and their cities set up monuments in 
their honour. What a brilliant and busy scene 
it must have been at festival time, when the 
Greeks forgot for a moment their petty feuds and 
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remembered their hinship. Bat now Olympia is a 
pietiiresane waste* natenanteci bat by a watchman, 
who keeps a snspleioas eye on visitors. The 
gronnd is thick with bioeks of limestone, but 
Between them, in the grass thousands of short 
blue irises' were then blossoming, filling the air 
with scant ; and among the pines the birds flitted 
and chattered. Nowhere else in Greece is there 
such a lovely, such a pastoral, scene. Two sides 
are bounded by the streams and on the third rises 
the steep Kronos hill, clothed to its top in ever- 
green shrubs and trees. Thus should the past be 
sepiiltiired, its bones laid in soft grass and flowers, 
under the shadow of great trees. There are 
wonderful things in the little museum. The pedi- 
ment groups of the temple of Zeus are earlier 
than those of the Parthenon, less perfect 
but more lirman and more appealing. The 
metopes represent the labour of Hercuies. 
At one end of the hall is the Nike of 
Paeonios, dedicated by the Messenians after the 
Spartan surrender at Sphacteria, wingless now 
and headless, but still victorious. But the chief 
treasure of Olympia is the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
one of the very few original masterpieces which 
time has spared, removed now from the museum 
for fear of earthquakes and housed in -its own 
little shed and embedded to the knees in plaster. 


Hinduism and its Future 
The Maka-Bodki says 

The Hmdii religion as a religion is the oldest 

religion in the world. As such, it suffers from its 
dotage. As early as 600 B. 0. a strong and 
vigorous protest was made against its social 
tyranny and spiritual pretensions. The religion 
had already become deteriorated on account of the 
machinations of the priest-craft. Its purity was 
obscured by the venal folly of the clergy. The 
society became divided into four castes, which 
were said to spring from the four limbs of the God 
Brahma. A greater insult to the great God eouid 
never have been conceived. That he should have 
predestined his creatures to live the lives ascribed 
to the four castes shows the depth of the igno- 
rance of the people wlio have swallowed 'the 
priestly pretensions. The rise of Gautama Buddha 
marked the Renaissance of ancient Hinduism. It 
strove to bring rationalism to the door of the 
people. Gautama Buddha, the greatest religious 
teacher of the world and the greatest of Indians, 
and indeed, the greatest man ever born in that 
dim dawn of history perceived and conceived ideas 
wh!ch;have since transformed and revolutionised 
the history of the world. Indians know little 
^out the great work of this great teacher of man. 
He^ inveighed against the Brahminical claim to 
divme knowledge. He denied that the keys of the 
gates of Paradise could onij^ be purchased by 
ofermg bribes to the gods in the shape of bloody 
sacrifices and large gifts to the Brahmins. His 
view was that every man could work out his own 
salvation and that such salvation was open to him 
who cultivated purity of body and mind, and above 
^11 lived the life of selflessness, and devoted him- 
‘sw to human service.. He' swept away the cMm- 

me priest-craft, denied /that, there was: -any 
■' iieaYeil or Hell outside ,the range of Brahmuiical 


Imagination, denied the existence of Vedic Gods 
and brought man back to the fold of reason and 
sane social life. His religion took a hold on the 
people and the memorials of his faith scattered 
over the length and breadth of the country show 
the vogue it once enjoyed in the land of his birth. 

Buddhism was the dominant religion in India 
for about 1,200 years after which it was expelled 
with the revival of Hinduism brought about by the 
re-establishment of Hindu Kingdoms and the 
vigorous preachings of Shankaracliarya and other 
fanatical Acharyas. The fact is that in their de- 
cadence and national decrepitude the people 
wanted a visible solace, and they found it in the 
idols and religious rituals which characterised the 
latter day Hinduism. The people had got tired of 
a faith in the abstract invisible, unseen, and un- 
known truths of Buddhist metaphysics. The bold 
and vivid portraiture of gods gave the proletariat 
a feeling of their nearness to them and for the 
time being they deluded themselves into a belief 
that the gods in Heaven have descended to Earth 
to be with them, guide their course of life and 
comfort them to their sorrow, heal their wounds 
and ensure their salvation. All the rigid forma- 
lism of Hinduism were re-introduced with such 
modifications as were expected to , appeal to the 
sight and sense of man. 

The revival of Hinduism in the 9th century 
was soon followed by a succession of Muham- 
madan invasions which destroyed some of the 
greatest landmarks of Buddhism and Hinduism. 
The doctrine of the sword made no distinction 
between the followers of Nirvana and of Brahma. 
They treated both alike as heretics and in their 
conquering zeal burnt their libraries, mutilated 
their monuments and sacked their hidden, treasures. 
The downfall of the Muhammadan rule brought 
into its train the European conqueror. The poli- 
tical sabjeetion of India both under the Muham- 
madan and Christian rule has led to the steady 
decay ^of Hinduism ; for, with the conqueror came 
the missionary belonging to the conquering faith 
and during the last 300 years no less than one- 
fourth of the Hindus have become converted to 
alien faiths. Hinduism remained a sheltered reli- 
gion so long as the Hindu kings were its patrons. 
But it was flung open to the world competition as 
soon as the foreign conqueror established his foot- 
hold in the country, with the result that Hinduism 
has now to run a competitive race for its existence 
with all the other religions of the world. As a 
social system Hinduism is an utter failure. For, it 
divides society into artificial and water-tight com- 
partments and is destructive of the unity and 
solidarity which it should be the object of all 
religions to create and to conserve Hinduism is 
thus the very antithesis of a true social uniting 
factor. Its revival is only possible with its com- 
plete reform, by the abolition of the caste, the 
suppression of the Brahmans and the abolition of 
idolatry. 


WomeB and Politics 

Lady Cynthia Mosley, daughter of the 
Late Lord Curaon, writes in the Indian 
Beview. 
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■• iT^^i i?*!®®*? psed to bo **a woroan’s nlaop 
19 the bodae, and it is stiil used by people who 
out of public life in general 
and politics in particular. It seems to me the 
tables can be_ turned very successfully on such 
people by saying that it is precisely ^cause^lhe 

for lefto‘ increasingly important 

especially Vmes 

health.7 and strong*, educate 

-Jobs in life that Wi 1 br”nt them i,, 

lihood. All that dependfuS^po idol 

.J5tVsrjuS^«4r8A^””« go 
fnS 

a|W?irs..Ta-rSii 


The Seed and the Soil in Leprosy 

^cb^fi famous scientist of 

ochool of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta writes 

Z t" i“- -incUan 

'We reproduce his words below in tofo ■ 

,t S'sa'o'j 

™ ssrM\geV“si'ST”Lfgoo- ™» 

S5dT&1‘t£SfSi f 

d“l=ft s 

matter clearly, we have thf S and°tbe’^‘ *u® 

ss:i-s''-"a«s!."cS 

one 'w^Iio, while 3.ny 

sop, neglected the infprovement r ^ 

suitable seeds. The fault selection of 

'be no less if he allows 
obscure his whole field S 
no attention to the soil of the ’hnmin®'b^ 
which these organisms grow ^ “ 

■the g»Slf gSirSieTVi ftO"”,;' .O”oil:por, 
but special immunity wbpfba,. ’i® ™Portant ; 
is f?enerallyTeyen or acquired, 

to the onset of the disease +? regard 

begun, there is oomparativelv iRhq^ attack has 
■the soil of the bod7 ^rL‘ k 

luxuriant growth whatever grow with 

-of the body y Inly bt ^®“®ral resistance 

77—13 


'general resisEance of the 
body IS highly important -biit there is, I thiut 
genera] agreement, that acquired immunity, due to 
innumerable slight infections beginning from in- 
fancy, has an even more important part in deter- 
mining the cause of the disease than even general 
resistance has. We get patients, robust and healthy 
commg from a non-endemic area into Calcutta for 
% o^opation, but the robustness and health 
stand them in poor stead when they come into 
M endemic area in_ adolescence or early adult 
life without previously acquiring immunity 
Leprosy, on the other hand, appears to differ from 
other diseases as far as its prevention by arauiriS 
immunity is concerned. There is an immunity In 
leprosy, but it only appears when the disease^ bao 
reached ifs more advanced stages anT We 
quantities of leprous tissue are broken up 
their toxins are discharged into the body ^ Twf 
being so, we have to depend almost entirely niion 
the general resistance of the body. There mav^bo 
“afwal immunity fn Sain 
certainly it is not in evidence^^and 
the difference between those who take leprosv anS 
w !b nof-.is much more ®sfiy ^expki^l 

by the state of their general resistance.^ ® 
ft IS perhaps necessary to mention that Qr,>v,= 
supposition that notliW 
acquired immunity n 
a .m an endemic area but fba^ 

a lace immunity is gradually formed md that 
this immunity has teen responsible for the dvinlJ 
out of leprosy from Europe. There is litde aJhf 

the‘’"Ltri"f P®. «P this assertion and a!i 

J history go to point to the eatises nf 
the disappearance of leprosy from Eno*Ianr] 

IM § rs 

^ri£3 

are as liable to acouire lenrmv tA 
ever they were or as arIX ®naMve?^of elZmi® 
countries the more sanitary and Wienie 

a aSsSf 

healthy human body forms an unsuitable « 3 ai] 
the growth of the lepra bacillus bu the iSu/S^ 
and .fertilisers which will render it a < 5 nffoKit°’^^^ 
are innumerable. Among them may 
other accompanying diseases, as wll as ffv 
overwork, irregular habits, insanitary coni S 
and any of the countless causes which 
gener^ resistance of the body 
1 i*' i®.i'h® ex.treme chronieity of lenroAv ar,a -i 
lack of immunity-producing power which i ^^® 

It so .much dreaded. These flat, 
found m the nerve typef which * 
figurements and deformities. produces dis- 

resfrfanre of the body in^ubercubsls ^®°®ral 
but however important it miv °bl°®i® ‘“Portant; 
we also find in FhKseL?%,«^®. .tuberculosis 
factor of acq^ved important 

we have to depend on Se iSeral relsfruci^f^^^^^ 

Any treatment in leprosy thereW ^ ®“®- 

toe general resistance, is^bound to fafi^ 

was recognised by Jonatterr tt„Ii ■ ■*-^*® *^ct 

siirmi.sed that leprosy w™ due to 

especally a, Ui of Te.‘^JtLSo‘S?d 
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food, but true as Ms surmise was, he only hit 
upott one out of many causes which render the 
body liable to the growth of leprosy. Failure to 
inoculate leprosy upon any of the lower animals 
marks it out as a disease differing radically from 
tuberculosis, although it agrees in many points 
with fee latter disease. Rat leprosy is another 
disease similar to human leprosy which also is 
confitied to one particular animal, although a ease 
of rat leprosy in a human being has been des- 
cribed by Marehoiix. ^ ' 

Whatever special dmgs are used m leprosy, 
their application should not be considered the most 
important part of the treatment. Such means as 
tend to Improve the general health of the body 
are of even more importance. These are as 
follows:— 1 

(1) The removal of all other accompanying 
diseases. We have found by experience that in 
almost every ease of leprosy there is some other 
disease which has lowered the general resistance 
of the body. When the diagnosis of leprosy is 
made the first question must always be: What is 
the predisposing cause ? and a thorough search 
must be made to find it out ; and when it is found 
the first eoosideratfon must be its removal, 

(2) Diet— There must be proper proportion of 
proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, and a sufficient 
supply of vitamins. The food must be adequate 
in amount but not excessive. It must be fresh 
and not preserved* All rich and indigestible food 
must be excluded. The patient should take 
plenty of fruit and vegetables, which should not 
be overcooked, fresh milk and dairy produce and 
the whole grain of cereals. 

A. minimum of meat and hsh, should be used 
in hot climates ; only the best fish and meat should 
he u«!ed and that absolutely fresh. 

(B) The patient must take sufficient exercise 
if he hopes for recovery. He must seek to render 
every muscle in his body hard and firm. Abun« 
dant, well-regulated exercise^ is most important 
in leprosy as it raises the reistance and lessens 
the risk of serious reactions. 

(4) Habits must 'be regular especially with 
regard to nMng and going to bed, and the hours 
of meals. Work hours should be regular and 
overwork and worry should be avoided. 

If these rules, which are simple to understand 
although difficult to carry out, are adhered to, 
more improvement may be expected than will 
result from the administration of any special 
drug. 

It is not meant by the above to discourage 
special treatment which also is useful and in 
uio,st cases absolutely essential for recovery. The 
intention is rather to help the general practi- 
tioner to realise that in a disease like leprosy, 
where there is no specific for the destruction of 
the seed, the greatest emphasis' must be laid upon 
the treatment of the soil to render it sterile and 
unsuitable for the growth of the lepra bacillus. 


Sheep for the Punjab 

R. Branford, M. R C. Y. S, Live Stock 
Expert to ©overnment, Punjab, writes in the 
Journal of the. Central Bureau for Animal 
Smhmdry and Dairying in India about 


the possibilities of large scale sheep raoching^ 
in the Punjab. He is of opinion that this^ 
would prove a very profitable industry for 
the Punjab provided a little energy is ex- 
pended by the people and govermeni to 
remove minor difficulties. We read, 

The Punjab farmer is neglecting an opportunity 
to add to his wealth by not paying more atten- 
tion to sheep. There is no doubt that the province- 
could carry more sheep than it does. On the 
Hlssar farm, Ih acres of irrigated land support 
one sheep, purely as a side show, i.e., the sfieep 
are not grazed on the crop but grazed only on 
fallows, stubbles after harvest, canal banks, etc 
The irrigated area on the Hissar farm is admittedly 
more than usually productive of grazing but it 
can safely be assumed that every 3 acres of 
irrigated land in the province could carry one 
sheep. The irrigated area of the^province is about 
15,000,000 acres, while the total number of sheep 
is 4^2 millions. The irrigated area of the province 
alone is thus capable of carrying more sheep than 
there are now in the whole province. At 
the present time sheep are maintained mainly in 
the barani (rain-fed) tracts ; the irrigated areas 
carry comparatively few. 

Sheep when properly looked after are undoubt- 
edly profitable. The Hissar farm flock averages 
500 ewes. One lamb is taken each year from each 
ewe. The actual births average about 90 per 
cent, per annum. The average profit from this 
flock for the 8 years 1917 to 1925 was Rs. 3,393 
for the 4 years 1917-21 it was Rs. 5,560. The 
profit IS calculated after deducting all casualties 
among ^the sheep and all over-head expenses in 
connection with them (including officers’ salaries,, 
ete.l, but no deductions are made for land rent or 
land revenue. 

Sheep are only a side show on the Hissar farm 
and the writer has never had time to pay them 
adequate attention ; yet they ha^e always paid. 

Why do not the large landholders take up 
sheep ? The two main reasons are :--(l) Difficulties 
in marketing : (2) Disease. 

The first difficulty could probably be overcome 
by co-operation. Co-operative wool sales in 
England have made astonishing progress in the 
last few years. The Hissar farm has to a large- 
extent overcome the difficulty by selling its wool 
direct to the Oawnpore Woollen Mills, and accept- 
ing their expert’s valuation. I think they have- 
generally treated us fairly. This year they paid 
17 annas per pound, ie., Rs. 87-2-0 per maund. 
Local rates varied from Rs. 28 to Rs. 40 per 
maund. Farm wool is, of course, superior in 
quality to eountiw wool, but there is no doubt 
that the real value of 1st quality Bikaneer wool 
was higher than Rs. 40. 

The difficulty as regards mutton prices I have* 
never been able to overcome. The military 
authorities have never taken any interest in my 
offers to supply them with mutton, but have always- 
referred me to contractors who have offered me 
Rs. 5 per sheep for animals averaging over 80 lb/ 
live- weight When sent to Delhi for sale, only 
Rs. 7 have been received per sheep, though mutton 
was selling at 14 annas per seer. A sheep of the- 
live-weight of 80 lb. must, surely average more* 
than 20 seers mutton. In addition to the mutton 
the minimum value of which is Rs. 17-8, the skin^ 
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woo I offal all liave a valne* It seems unfair tliat 
the breeder can only get Rs. 7 for an article 
worth at least Hs. 18 to the retailer. The market- 
iog difficulties are wry real The mdividual^sheep 
owner cannot cope with them. In the Punjab 
rairaeks are being performed by the Co-operative 
Department. I hope they will turn their attention 
to sheep. . , ' 

About 500,000 sheep die annually in the Punjab 
from parasitic diseases. Eighty per cent of these 
■casualties w-ould under efficient management be 
prevented. For . all' practical purposes '.sheep are 
outside the purview of the Civil Veterinaiy 
Department. It is rarely possible to take a flock 
of sheep to a hospital, and often equally impossible 
or not worth while, to take an individual sheep. 
If a Veterinary Assistant does see sheep while he 
is on tour, he probably cannot make the necessary 
arrangements to dose the flock for ^ parasites, even 
if he realijjes that that course Is indicated. An ex- 
tension of the Civil Veterinary Department, coupled 
with an improvement in the education of its cadre 
w'^oukl be able to overcome difficulties as regards 
diseases. 


Oldest University in the World 

Islmnie World quotes the following 

It is a sign of the times that the Eyptian 
'Government, spurred on by many deputies, should 
foe contemplating the partial refashioning of the 
ancient privileges and activities of A1 Azhar, the 
oldest university in the world (writes a corres- 
pondent of the ‘'Manehester Guardian^’) 

There were, of course “universities/^ established 
in the world before the reign of A1 Muizz, the 
Fatimid Caliph at Cairo, the founder of Al Azhar. 
In Greco-Eoman times there 'were many schools 
of philosophy and letters. These, however, were not 
“universities'’ in the sense of the term which began 
to be accepted in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
wffien a university was regarded as a corporate 
body devoted to study, teaching and examination; 
nor, Old they have any influence on the educational 
institutions of the Middle Ages, institutions (such 
asjhose of parie, Oxford, and Cambridge, all 
thirteenth century ; or of Vienna, Bologna, Heidel- 
berg, all fourteenth century) founded in connexion 
wuth cathedrals and monasteries. Al Azhar, the 
Moslem University at Cairo, stands apart from 
fli these European institutions being much earlier 
similar in original conception, 
aiflerent m development. 

Its FoOTnATiox 

^ The establishment of Al Azhar, which means 
the blossom” or the flower,” came about in this 
way. In the year 969, Jonhar, General of Ai 
Miiizz, defeated the Abbasids in Egypt and Syria. 
A new dynasty was there upon founded in Egypt, 
A dynasty, which was to rule North 

Atrica for three centuries. All Muizz promptly 
celebrated his triumph by moving his capital from, 
near Kapuan, ana founded Cairo [“Eahiia,” the 
City of victory], hour years later he had erected 
m the new city tp mosque of AI Azhar, a huge 
public library, and several medressehs or colleges, 
students of these institutions, which he endowed 


abundantly, received instruction ip 'grammar” 
[then, of course, a much wider subject than it m 
now] literature, the interpretation of the Coran, 
jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, and history. 
'This Caliph Muizz was an enlightened man,^ one 
of many such characters in the early centuries of 
Islam. He has been called the Mamun of the 
West, or the Maecenas of Moslem Africa. 

The educational institutions thus ^ started 
flourished exceedingly, and in 988, at a time, that 
is, when Christian Europe was largely enveloped 
in darkness, Aziz Billah, son of Muizz, converted 
the mosque and the medressehs into a university. 
From that day almost to the present Al Azhar 
has been a beacon of Islam, which various succes- 
sive rulers of Egypt have made it their duty to 
keep lit 

The teaching of Al Azhar, which, until the 
introduction into Islamic countries, during the 
nineteenth century, of Westeim education, quite 
unquestionably was the focus of learning, in Islam 
and which, although its influence may recently 
have declined, still is a force which radiates 
outside Egypt, is mainly theological As the 
largest, as well as the oldest, university in the 
Islamic world, it draws its students from North 
Africa, India, Afghanistan, Malaya, Persia, Turkey, 
China, Arabia, and so on, although it should be 
mentioned in this connexion that it exists for the 
Sunni section of Islam, the Shiah section not being 
specifically catered for. The students are grouped 
under the four Orthodox rites, that is, the Hanafl, 
Shafi, Maliki, and Hanbali sects. 

Fifteen Thousani) Students 

It is a little difficult to estimate the numerical 
strength of Ai Azhar. At one time it is reported 
to have harboured over 20,000 students, but a 
figure of upwards of 10,000 w^as that usually given 
a few years ago. Two thousand of these are 
resident. How far the students are representative 
of the whole of Islam it is also difficult to 
estimate ; some observers allege that its cosmo- 
politan character is greatly exaggerated, and that 
outside Egypt its influence is negligible. 

Al Azhar can be entered at the age of eight. 
Children are taught to read and write and to 
learn the (Juran. They finish their education at 
about 10 or 12. Those staying on to pursue 
higher studies, such ^ as Commentaries on the 
Quran and the Traditions, Moslem Law, and so 
on, remain until 21 or 22. Taking their degrees 
of mudari or sheikh (professor or doctor,) they 
pass ,out into the world conveying with them 
traditions which have been handed down unbroken 
for centuries. 

, It is possible that after the eclipse of Egypt, 
m the sixteenth century. Al Azhar may have 
I tenaed to become reactionary or obscurantist ; that 
depends rather on the point of view. Not very 
much is. known of its activities from the beginning 
of the sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Its influence was diminished by 
Mohammed Ah, and restored under the British 
domination of Egypt Since, however, in the 
Declaration of Independence in 1822, the number 
said, to have increased to 15,000. 
With the increase in . Egypt’s population, decen- 
tralisation has been inevitable, so that there are 
now, m places like Alexandria, Tantah, and so 
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OB, institutions which 
of A1 Azhar* , 


are, so to 


speak. 


oiTshoots 


Refobmers’ Views 

The ‘precise, value of Ai Axjhar to Iprvpt and 
the Moslem worid is a matter of controversy. 
Many of Al A^.!iFir’s sheikhs are men of marvel- 
ions learning, and if their authority is declining, 
as at the moment it certainly, is declining, that' 
fact in itself is not necessarily a sign of improve- 
ment. 

Reform must come slowly, persuasively, and it 
ninst eojiie as if from Ai Azhar itself. The 
radieai changes that are so comprehensively talked 
of In ,Eg: 7 pt as being vitally necessary are interest- 
ing, but it would be unwise to force a revolution 
on so old and honourable an institution which, 
whatever its deficiencies in the eyes of those who 
fain w^ould ''Westernise^’ everything, is still the 
one home of Arabic learning that has kept its 
integrity during the assaults on Islam by Christian 
or pagan Powers. 


Why the Simon Commisson Came in 1928 

Mr. B, R. Diwaker answers the question 
as follows in the Volunteer. 

The most important reasons as to why the 
commission came earlier are:—{l) The Tory 
Oovernment in England being shaky and being 
afraid that the reins of Government would pass 
into the hands of the Labourites it wanted to tie 
the hands of the future Government with the 
report of a Commission lest the Labourites would 
be too liberal. But, in our opinion, the Tories 
need not have been so much afraid of the 
generosity of their brethren towards us because 
we know that where India is concerned a 
Labourite can be as bad as a Tory. This was 
proved daring the short period of one year and 
more when Mr, Ramsay Mac-donald was at the 
head of afiairs. This has again been proved by 
his attitude towards the infliction of this Com- 
mission on India now and in the present form. 
©I They wanted to announce it earlier Ilian last 
December so that they might avoid the opinion of 
the Cmgress before the Commission ^vas announ- 
ced. S; That was the reason w^hy the Viceroy tried 


to win over Indians individually and announce 
the Commission in order to make the Congress- 
face a fait aeeompli. (3) They thought that Indian 
was weakest at this time being torn by a record 
number of Hindu-Moslem riots of a deadly nature. 
So in their opinion this was the best time to 
strike the nail on the head which may seal the. 
fate of India for decades to come. 


Ancient Ideals of Education 

T, L. Vaswani writes in the Vedic 
Magaxme. 

Education in ancient India was not merely of 
books. It was humanistic and it was practical. 
Is not the hand as sacred as the head and the- 
heart ? The sanctity of manual wmrk must be 
recognised again. I would have our schools teach 
craft work and cottage industries ; also gardening,, 
painting, choral singing, dramatic art and drama- 
tic science. A new emphasis on games is needed,— 
not the ‘‘soft” games of which students are fond 
to-day, but the "hard’’ games. They will help the 
students more than the books which often end 
in head-ache.” Games wil give health to students- 
An eminent doctor rightly said that health was- 
“the natural riglit of every human being.” This 
“natural right” our students often surrender to 
“examinations.” This education is devitalising. 
Games also will secure what may be named natu- 
ral communism.” False, artificial distinctions- 
between rich and poor students disappear whei^ 
they play together. Games,, too, give a sense of self- 
realisation. 

Knowledge and Seva ioined bands together in 
the ancient Asramas. I would have every school 
feel the inspiration of the spirit of service. The 
end of education is not information, is not intel- 
lectual cleverness, is not selfish purposes. The 
end of the education, as Aristotle pointed out 
long ago, is service. “Paradise lies at the feet of 
the mother,”— said the great Prophet of Arabia^ 
And I humbly submit that swaraj lies at the feet 
of the little ones. Train them m a school of 
sJiakii— of strength and service and sacrifice : and 
the little ones of today would be the Builders of 
Tomorrow. 



&0od Mosquitoes for Bad Ones 

We find the foliomog interesting account 

in the Literary Digest : — 

It is possible to introduce into a mosamto- 
ridden district a variety of the insect that does 
not molest man, and that will drive out those 
that do so. This has been discovered^ by a French 
naturalist— I. Legendre, who has described his 
methods and results in the Gomptes Rendu s of 
the French Academy of Sciences (Paris). The 
possibility of such a substitution was suggested to 
Legendre by his discovery, in Brittany, of a 
variety of the blood-sucking mosquito, Oidex 
pipiens, that not only prefers animals to feed 
upon, but dislikes the blood of human beings. We 
read in his report: 

‘In June, 1923, I transported from Portrieux 
to Pons, eggs and larvae of the Bretoji Culex, the 
first genera, lion of which I raised as a pure breed 
under my own control until they took 
their flight as perfect insects. It was my hope 
that in a few localities, enclosed and in a limited 
area, in which both races were allowed to deposit 
their eggs, the larvae of the Breton Cukx would 
succeed in driving out their rivals, and thus 
reducing their effsctiveaess. I have already related, 
in 1924, that the result of this transfer was the 
substitution of the man-hating Culex for the man- 
eating Culex, and the consequent absence at Pons 
of those mosquitoes which feed upon man. 

‘'When i returned to Pons three years later, 
it was interesting to verify whether this favourable 
situation had been maintained. From mid-July to 
mid-October, 1927, I observed almost daily the 
Cidex pipiens of the little villa; wmere the multi- 
plication of the insects had been favored by the 
frequent rains, which addt^d to the contents of the 
permanent artificial enclosures (such as barrels 
and water trough) of the courtyards and gardens, 
extensive artificial locales formed by the stagnation 
of rainwater in the ditches. 

“One of these natural locales in the city was 
at a distance of 300 feet, by mosquito flight, from 
my own residence. It swarmed with the larvae 
and pupae of Culex pipiens, and its borders with 
male and female mosquitoes. In spite of this the 
residents of the adjacent house affirmed that they 
were never stung, and rarely even saw a 
mosquito. 

"Upon tracing these mosquitoes to their point 
of origin, I observed them in the rooms of my 
own house, and also in the hen-house and coach- 
house. In the course of three months I observed 
in my^ own bedroom six females of the race, none 
of which contained blood. 

‘Tn the coach-house, where there were neither 


wild nor domestic animals, I counted in three 
months 26 males and 61 females. Uone of these 
contained blood, either fresh or in the process 
of digestion. In the hen-house, where there were 
seven hens, there were counted, during the three 
months, by means of inspection at 9 o’clock each, 
morning, 21. males and 105 females. Among the 
latter 55 where gorged with fresh blood, evidently 
coming from a hen, as shown by the microscope. 

“Throughout the whole summer none of the- 
chiidren, young people or adults, living in the 
house and remaining in the garden for long hours 
were either approached or stung by a mosquito,, 
either by day or by night. 

"From these observations it may be eoncluded- 
that the Breton race of Gulex^ pipiens, having a. 
distaste for human blood, which had taken the 
place at Pons in 1924 of the man-eating race, had 
held its own in its new local for three years. Contrary 
to what I have observed at Portrieux they visited 
the hen-houses in very small numbers, considering 
the multitude of mosquitoes and the absence or 
scarcity of other domestic animals. I observed no 
other change. At the present time, at Pons as well 
as Portrieux, numerous Culex are born and live in 
the vicinity of man without the residents suspect- 
ing their existence. To see them it is necessary 
to hunt for them, and one is never stung by 
them. 

"What is the area of spontaneous dispersion: 
of this man-hating race ? I have not examined 
the matter. At a distance of twelve to eighteen 
miles from Pons the inhabitants of two important, 
localities are tormented by mosquitoes, which 
many individuals believe to be as inevitable as 
rain. The distance of several miles which often 
separates towns and villages is rarely traversed 
by the winged insect unless by chance* Whenever 
the man-hating Ctdex is transported there will be 
found conditions more or less favourable to the 
eviction of its rivals.” 

M. Legendre states in closing that this method, 
of combating man-eating mosquitoes by a competi- 
tion for existence between the larvae of the two races- 
is a simple affair and not at all difficult to set in 
motion. He has given to the process the engaging 
name "entomo-prophyiaxy.” He recommends that 
this method of doing away with harmful mos- 
qnitoes be added to other methods, such as 
destroyed the larvae by fish. He ends his report 
with the sage remark ; 

"The relation between the lives of insects is 
still surrounded by mysteries which will profit 
man to unveil, that he may safeguard both his food 
supply and his health, Haturai methods in the fight 
against predatory or pathogenic insects are superior 
to the physico-chemical processes which are ia 
fashion.” 
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CinoiBatosrraph Committee as seen by 
America 

The same joarnal aiso gives the follow. 


opinion, snggests m the coarse of the same editorial 
that an _ attempt is being made to convert the 
movie industry into a State monopoly under 

^ plausible plea is 
arrangement as tending 
to ensure the maintenance of high moral standards 
a fair maket and the distribution of useful educa- 
tional and propaganda films.” In reality, however 
if a new government department were established 
for such a pm-pose. it would provide openings for 
-aspiring young Britons, and Wd look 

upon itself, consciously or unconsciously, it does 
not mattei', as the unofifioial agent of the British 
fom industry ; it would have a strong temptation 
to shut out American films on the ground oltheh 
immorality.-the censorship under its aegis 
wodd become an intolerable nuisance, strmiglg 
3:11 ipdi8*6iioiis 3tt6iDpts a,t improvijQS’ and adanf 
the conditions of the country and - 
slmn™ ^ ? formidable addition to the 

propaganda which is being 
Md^ “®9’PPl3fed_ to break national unity 
ana irubtrate national aspirations.” 


Photoplays Opnfeeted at Holylwood have 
become the sufoect of an acute controversy in 
India. Bnt’sh officials and others contend that 
they are destroying British prestige in the eyes 
of the_ iDdian 'people, lowering Occidental 
women m their fstimation, and debauching the 
IndiOT views of life m general. Indian publicists, 
pn_the,other hand, cpritend that this denunciation 
IS inspired only by British envy of the success of 
Americans, who_ supply 95 per cent, of the movies 
eshifoted in India, and by their desire to substitute 
■ mi °f British manufacture, 

limy declare that India must refuse to be made 
a dumping-ground for British films. While this 
controversy rags, .the Government of India has 
appointed a cornmittee to. investigate the matter 
and report to it. With its membership equally 
•divided between Indians and Britishers, and with 
an Indian lawyer-politician— Dewan Bahadur T 
Bangaebariar— as chairman, this bodv has been 
going from town to town in India recording state- 
ments made by persons in various walks of life- 
women as well as men. According to a dispatch 
sent out by the .Associated Press of India 
RanTOOn {the capital of Burma) and printed widely 
m the Inoian Press, Mr. J. M. Symms, Director 
of public .Instrnetion in that Province, condemned 
the American films as 

“-inartistic and vulgar, and 1 
white woman's, reputation. Wester 
■do much good if they were better.” 

a British iady-Mrs. V. G. Coulson, 

Presidency Council of Women-as i 
miftee that. 

—sexual plays were more objei.iiuijaiiiH in mo 
l^st than in the West, due to the Indian oWlool 
upon demonstrativeness being such as it° was 
Suggested that parts of films depicting nnbtfo 

night elute and night 
life of the Western cities, as well as the ptetnfil' 
m which the villain attained his olijects shS te 
eliminated from the (movie) shows. ‘RevolulFol^ 
subjects and mob violence’ said 

the British presti£ ” ’ 

^Itonalist attitude is very' ablv 

• object of the inquiry was to malr» 

out plausible ease for restricting the imnoft of 
Araeriean films .on the plea that they miaSsent^ 

showing It consistent preference - AmeriS now 


A New Method of Treating Malaria 
We find in the CMna Journal. 

■mm.. WSr ATS? 

, J % ^ 9 rld with “PlasmcS^” 

ai””* “offe* 

ot the Bengal ^Pjuratiye effect of cinchona bark was detS 

present time quinine has been 

8incp^nPra?f d remedy for malaria, 

• fcncdred years nm, wliea it was 
V state, it has coBfiuered the 

? ?? ^ .tebrifuge ,* acd IB view of the bJessiiiffs 
alkaloid undoubtedly brought with Iff 
the defeats and disadvantages of the aum 

malaria have /been put more or Jess 
p. ^phground. One is only surprised that 
since auinine IS such an outstanding rehaedy for 
fevers have not been more 
effectively checked. For, as a matter of fact, 
to-day, ]ust as three hondred years ago, malaria 
IS Dy tar the commonest disease of all warm 
I ® one^epimple only out of many, 
miilions of people succumb 


n 


I 


peculiar shape in subtertian fever, have been 
termed crescents. , . ^ ^ ^ 

The benefit which Q[aimne , confers > m these 
cases is only temporary. By Its action on the 
schij^onts it is able to control the individual attacks 
of fever, but it does not affect the root of the 
evil, for sooner or later the dreaded attacks recur 
and the sexual quinine-resistant gametes are 
formed and are then carried to other persons by 
malaria mosquitoes. Thus the disease continually 
spreads in spite of the careful administration of 
quinine. Here lies the chief defect of quinine 
therapy, compared with which the other deficien- 
cies, such as the bitter taste, the common over- 
sensitiveness of the patient to quinine, the by- 
effects, such as tinnitus aiirkmi and stomach 
troubles, the not infrequent habituation to quinine 
and the danger of giving quinine during an attack 
of the dreaded black water fever, appear un- 
important New investigations had to seek a 
remedy superior to quinine. The laboratory 
experiments were troublesome and protracted, 
but, finally, the tremendous expenditure of time, 
labour and cost received their due reward, when 
the synthetic malaria remedy ‘''Plasmoquine’^ first 
came to light With this drug something quite 
new was created, for it is not obtained from 
quinine, but it is an independent quinoline 
derivative. 

It differs from quinine in various important 
ways. It is about ten times as effective, rapidly 
destroys the malaria parasites in the human blood 
and, unlike quinine, quickly kills the sexual forms 
of the parasites, which are responsible for the 
conve.vance of the disease. This means that the 
spread of the diseases is effectively checked when 
it is used, and it is clear what this must 
mean in the realisation of a general sanitary 
clearanca. Other points which may be mentioaea 
are that “Plasmoquine” is almost tasteless, that 
even if used for a long time it does not become 
less effective, and that it may be given safely 
during an attack of blaekvrater fever. 

This does not mean that quinine has become 
superfluous. Such an assumption would be absoliitly 
wrong. For the effective treatment of tropical 
fevers a combination of small doses of cniinine 
with this new synthetic remedy has proved most 
useful. Quinine in such small doses scarcely has 
unpleasant effects, but destroys the neutral 
schizouts of the malaria parasites, while the plas- 
moquine destroys the crescentic gametes, and so 
prevents relapses and the further spread of the 
disease. 

Although it is relatively only a short time since 
the discovery of plasmoquine, excellent results 
have been reported from ail the principal countries. 
Professor Muhlens, the well-known expert in 
tropical diseases in Hamburg, has made special 
trials jn the Balkans and in Central and South 
America, and states that by the discovery of 
plasmoquine, a new victory has been obtained 
over one of the most deadly enemies to the health 
of mankind. 


What Sort of Mm is Primc-de-Riyera 
Primo-de-Rivera the strong man of Spain is 
little known in countries outside Spain ; pro- 


bably because Mussolini the Italian dictator 
holds the world’s attention. A writer in UIllus* 
tration attempts a summary of this wonderful 
man which has been translated in the Living 
Age. We are told : 

Perhaps the most melancholy thing about this 
man who came into power overnight, and who 
feels the preoariousness of his positiou as much as 
he does the power, is that the country he loves 
bast of all utterly misunderstands his character 
and his work. 

Two forces sustain him at the present time, two 
moral forces— the loyalty of the King, whose 
monarchy he has probably preserved in peaceful 
prosperity ; and the impersonal but unanimous 
satisfaction of a nation that is naturally indifferent 
to politics but is aware of its present state of 
tranquil well-being. The truth is that Primo is 
a humorist, a temporizer a powerful but joyful 
human being. He began with only one clear 
idea— to establish order in a country where order 
did not exist. Setting out from he knew not 
where, with the army behind him, he has arrived 
he knows not where, and finds the army against 
him, for it too he has submitted to the all-pervading 
discipline. He is the opposite of a despot ; he 
moves about and lives like the simplest citizen. 
He has no police protection ; he has set up no 
material organization to administer his govern- 
ment. Mussolini reigns through his troops ; Primo 
reigns in spite of his troops ; which he has sene 
forth to battle in Morocco. He stands alone. 


T. P. O’oDniior on Thomas Hardy 

The Right Hon’ble T. P. O’eonnor writes 
on Thomas Hardy in the Daily Telegraph. 
He puts more stress on the inner man, the 
seer Thomas Hardy, than on his deedb : 
Lays bare the main spring so to speak of 
that great intellectual machine, says he : 

He came of a long-lived stock ; his mother was 
in the nineties when she died, and he lived to a 
splendid age. So did, Jean Jacques Rousseau, but 
throughout his life you can see Rousseau’s suffering 
from that brooding melancholy which comes, 
doubtjess, sometimes from profound meditation on 
the riddle of human life and human sufferiDg but 
IS also an indication of certain taint in the nervous 
system.. Popular phraseology puts such men as 
born tired, and there is some truth in the rough 
epitome. Men of that type derive from ancestors 
on whom great misfortune or wonderderful fortune 
—one or the other— has produced an exhaustion 
of the nervous system of which their descendants 
reap the consequences. 

. Whatever the reason, so it was with Thomas 
Hardy ; he was born melancholy, and he remained 
melancholy throughout his life. All the dazzling 
g ory^ which he achieved as one of the most 
illustrious ngures of his generation, his supremacy 
as the, greatest master of fiction in his day and 
generation— all these things left the inner man 
untouched ; he remained in that inner soul of his 
uke one of those lonely oreatnres who from the 
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watehtower. in the ocean— as, for instance, the 
;gaaraiMs of > the Eddystone Lighthouse— look out 
from their solitude on raging weaves and appealing 
fianas, and know nothing of life but their inner 
thoughts and their sad experiences. 


Taisho Edition of Tripitaka 

The Pacific World says ; 

m PoblieatioE of the Taisho edition of the 
Tnpitaka undertaken by Dr. J. Tafcakusu in col- 
laboration with Dr. K. Watanabe will be completed 
in tile coarse of the present year. The great work 
was started about four years ago. Of the 55 
volumes, octavo size, of about 1,000 pages each 
more than 40 have already been issued. For the 
past four years, the two distinguished editors, 
particularly Dr. Tabakusu, have been taking great 
pains to make the edition the best that has ever 
been issued, going with minute care over revision 
MU collation of even the most trivial matters, 
when the last volume 13 issued in November this 
jear, as it is planned, they will ihave the satisfac- 
tion of seeing one of their life works completed 
in a splendid manner uicwu 


C. F. 

Tomorrou 


The Tragedy or India 
Andrews writes in the 


the nation’s legislatures on the strength of a 
party label. In America the case is far 
worse. We read in the New Republic. 

The Eepublican leaders occupy in relation tn 

the oil scandal a . peculiarly humiliating Son° 

Keir party organization is convicted of having 
aecpted large sums of money from a man who 
had corruptly bought from a Eepublican adminis 
tration public property of enormous value and^ of 
tiying to conceal the source of the contribution. 

The following description of American 
political mentality is more interesting. 

A Ipge majority of American voters sunnnrf 
one party or the other for reasons which are^nnf 
much inflaenced by the proof of corruption m the 
party to which the volter belongs. The ordfnav^ 
politipian is judged by his ability to get rmltf 
and accustomed to elect Ms Si 
dates, if necessary, by dubious or actually co^nn 

business to Sir 

SItt cobseaiai and effective 

of manufacturing votes is to snenr! intrlf 

money The “better element” in b4 pSs °wbe 
“o°e.y have cultivated a SenTeM 

liabit of nM inquiring too closely about the wav 
m which the money is spent TJuHf 
no doubt, almnqt all lea 


World 


It has been my lot for nearly a quarter of a 
century to vvatch every turn of the tide of human 
affairs in India in order, wherever possible, in 
close company with Indian friends and fellow- 
workers as lexers and guides, to make some 
humanitariau advance. But it has unfortunately 
b^ome ray growing conviction that whatever 
might have been the value of foreign rule in the 
past IE India under the British, that period is now 
very quickly drawing to an end. The “Eeforms” 
nave not come a day too soon. Indeed, they have 
been pitifully, tragically late -too late. And they 
have not been drastic enough. Unless a far more 
orastic change is made and made very auicklv 
any process of gradual, orderly evolution will be 
•no longer possible. _ Revolutionary outbreaks -will 
take Its place. It is time m India that this “tragedy” 
of foreign rule is brought to an end and full self- 
government granted, whereby India may take 
her place m the league of Nations, no longer under 
the tutelage of Great Britain, but in her onm 
sovereign right. uwu 


in which the money is spent: Until 

^arge cities could ^b^st of 
fairly vigorous groups of local refo-rmers wlin 
would occasionally lead revolts against The 
machine and its questionable methods but**rtpi 
have always been amateurs in polfticT 
their protests usually wilted after elecE^ mboS 
never took sufficient account of the edoonml^ 
motivation ; of political groupings or the 

^ ckpitelist demoSto 
force the voters into party molds and sresMhlkb 
P6rp]aiiiGiit majorities, A complicated 
system like ours, in which afere^e 8^^ 
elecfions and so much voting, and^ in which 
millions of votes have to be recruited and doIIpT 
operation the services of profess' 
lonal politicians who are all more or less merolnirv 
and all accustomed in qne way or another to hlfv 

necessity, and thdr 
has OTme to dominate the pomilar 
atatude to-ward party polities. It is genSfl 

choo?^ Ti j® occupation in ^ whicll 

cheating is permitted by the rules ofthe gami 


Democracy and Corruption 

Modern politics has unfortunately been 
moulded more by corruption than by the ideals 
of pemooracy, Liberty, Equality, Justice and 
fraternity. We have experienced this in our 
■fmu way in India also, where swindlers and 
umbecues have been often allowed to enter 


Man and the Anthropoid 

Talking about old world objections to 
accepting Evolution as a working theory ex 
p aining the descent of man, Bernhard J 
Stern writes in Evolution-. 

eagerness to rationalize his nwn 
futility, and to compensate for his ' own shnrf 
TOmmgs. usuallv exaggerates the differene^ betlem 
“S the%1dvS|^ 

it. romantie nonsense has been wrifton ahef 
of man alone as having the ability to apprleltl 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


'■•;»’ dl?liiItF because Ms posture permits Mol to raise 

I Ills eyes from the iiirouad to look heaveawaict. 

I We sliai! resist phantasy and de?ote our attention 

I to actual observable diferences* 

I Among real differences between man and 

I the anthropoid the writer mentions the Mlow- 

I' ing: 

I Look at your hand. Move your thumb. Notice 

I that it (xm be swuoir toward or from any other 

I fing'er : it is '‘opposable” as anatomists, say. This 

I makes the hand effective in holding and using 

I tools. The tliiiuib of an anthropoid apa is much 

I shorter than the human thumb ancl it cannot be 

^ moved toward and from the other digits. An ape 

: therefore, finds it difficult, sometimes impossibie, 

! to pielc up a pin between his thumb and forefinger, 

j, When he drops to the ground be walks on his 

knuckles and liis toelike thumb is useless. 

I Man’s big toe, which is a powerful lever on 

which the whole body can be raised and which is 
therefore a mechanical device for walking, is 
distinctively human, for the big toe of the ape is 
; not a toe at all but rather a thumb. To convert 

; the foot of a goriila into that of a man, D’r. Gregory 

has shown that the big toe mast be extended and 
rotated so that it rests flat on the ground instead 
? of facing the other toes. The bones of the toes 

; must be shortened and made to lie parallel so 

that the foot is narrowed, and the foot must be 
; i * turned to lie down rather than in. Schultz has 
shown that this Is exactly what happens to the 
foot of the human embryo in the course of its 
development, 

; ^The difference between the brain of the anthro- 

poid and of man has been much discussed but 
, ^ recently Professor Tilney has contended that the 
brain of the gorilla is manlike in all fundamentals, 
and Dr» Smith has said "No structure found in the 
brain of an ape is lacking in the human brain, and 
on the other hand the human brain reveals no 
formation of any sort that is not present in the 
brain of the gorilla or chimpanzee. So far as we 
[ can judge, the only distinctive feature of the human 

r brain is a quantitative one, namely a marked 

1 - increase in the extent of three areas in the cereb- 

ral cortex. . . which are relatively smaller in the 
oram of the anthropoid apes.” When it is realized 
that both literally and figuratively man uses only 
^ a very small fraction of his brain naatter, it will 

f be recognized that this difference is not as impor- 

I tant as is commonly assumed. 


with' technical knowledge of. British 'jouiriahsm,' 

: ■ it has for some'' time' ' ■a'pparent ■tliat-one'^ 

• section' of the national press which still lags 
behind the rest in enterprise and development m 
that of the provincial evening newspapers, very 
few existing publications of this class, he points 
out, are equipped with the large resources required 
to maintain the best possible supply of news and 
pictures, for most of them are isolated economic 
units and suffer in quality from their lack of 
connection with a powerful press organization. 
But the Sothermere enterprise is not the only 
one in England that attracts the attention and 
arouses some concern among various sections of 
the press as to the future of editorial, independence* 
Another group of newspapers is controlled by the 
Berry brothers, who, as a contributor to the 
London Morning Post notes, has been acquiring 
publications at a great rate of late years, the most 
famous of which is the London Djil^f Telegraph 
Then came the cessation of the publication of The 
Westminister Gazette and its fusion with the 
London Daily News, which leads the London 
Speetor to say : 

'‘The turustification of the British press is no 
new symptom, but it is a process which has 
developed rapidly since the* war, and it is probably 
one of the most serious pi’oblems which democracy 
has to face in this country. What has been 
happening in Great Britain is similar to what has 
occurred in the United States, except that in the 
latter country, owing to its size, the press is not 
dominated by New York in the sense that the 
British press is dominated by London. As journ- 
alism must be conducted on commercial lines, it 
is difficult to see how this tendency of combination 
and trustification is to be avoided, and we fear 
we have no ready-at-hand solution to offer. But 
we confess to a feeling of something akin to dismay 
when we compare the ownership of the British 
press to-day with that of thirty years ago. The 
successful and independent newspaper proprietor 
is becoming a rara avis. The costs of newspaper 
production have become so great, and the capital 
outlay involved so considerable, that few private 
owners are in the position to meet the demands 
made upon their purses ,* for newspaper ownership 
except in special cases, is not the Eldorado that 
it is sometimes supposed to be. 


Indian News in U. S. A. 


Trustification of the British Press 

We read ia the Literary Digest 

.§125,000,000^ WERE OFFERED in fifteen 
auoseriptions to the new issue of 
debenture stock, made 
by the Nprthcliffe . .Newspapers.. Ltd., for the 
purpose of estabbsuing a circuit of provincial 
papers, and London, press dispatches further 
advise, us that a quarter of an hour after the 
subscription lists opened, the lists had to be closed. 
Viscount Rothermere, proprietor-in-chief of the 
iNorthcliiie Newspapers, Ltd., who. is the younger 
brother of the late Lord Nqrthcliffe, declares in an- 
article m his London Daily Mail that, to those 

78~M 


The following extract regarding the 
Simon Commissions visit to India from the 
American CiM'rent History Magaziioe is a 
fair sample of the kind of news that are 
served to the American public by their Press. 

The Simon Commission, which arrived in 
Bombay from England on Feb* 3, has begun and 
continues to prosecute its investigation of the 
operation of the present system of government in 
India. The bitter dissensions between Hindus, 
Moslems, the depressed classes, and ithe Anglo- 
Indian population as to whether the commission 
should be boycotted or co-operated with seem to 
furnish relevant evidence as to India’s ability to 
use wisely an immediate extension of the powers 
of self-government it has already received. 
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Otherwise these differences between Indians 
apparently have not affected the program of Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues. After a consider- 
able stay in Delhi the commission proceeded upon 
an extensive journey of inspection. Wherever 
they went they were warmly welcomed by large 
numbers of Indians of all classes, while their 
presence was ignored or resented by others. No 
serious disorder attended their jonrney. 

four events stand out among the many incidents 
connected with the commission’s stay in Delhi 
and their attempts to conciliate those Indian 
leaders who were incensed because Indians were 
not included in the commission. A proposal by 
Sir John Simon that the investigation should be 
carried on by a joint free conference of seven 
Indian and seven British members presided over 
by the viceroy was contemptuously rejected by 
the ludian extremists, The Counoii of State the 
upper house of the central Indian Legislature, 
voted by _thirty-four votes to thirteen to elect 
representatpes to co-operate with the commission. 
The Legislative Assembly, the lower house of 
the Legislature, expressed itself in favor of a 
complete boycott of the investigation by a vote of 
sixty-eight to sixjy-two. Warning was given to 
leaders by LoM Birkenhead, Secretary 
of State for India, and Ramsay MacDonald, leader 
Party, the official Opposition in the 
Prrtifi House of Commons, that the investigation 
would be pushed through and action taken regard- 
less of whether Indians should or should not 
comperatewith the commission. In a speech at 
Doncaster on ieb. 17 Lord Birkenhead said • 

I wish to make it as plain as I possibly can 
that either with the assistance of the Indian 
Legislatures or without their assistance this 

to a conclusion: 

. Those who are orgam'zing this boycott 
lu^ment, discover month by 
month how little representative they are 
of that vast, heterogeneous community of which 
we are now tne responsible trustees. Thev 
wiU discover millions of Moslems, millions of 
ffie depressed, classes, millions in busings and 
the Anglo-Indian community who intend to ar^ue 
their ca.se before the commission, and the coS 
ssion. wall ultimately, .report to Parliament If 
organized politpal opinion-a very small Mhee in 
India-choosy to maintain itself in silent ^ 07 ^- 
mg and. aloofnys, nevertheless the wwk of the 
commission will be performed. *** I wholly 

SSiS of sophisfeateL pIlS 

inteiii.genee or my countrymen if they fthe Indian 
opposition] succeed in proving that India 4 r ^ 
for an extension of the e3ng eonsHtnt L 
refusing m the first place to lork fo? Knd bv 
worS with\°S"f boycott to exaSS 
Stensiom “ * possible 

dstofeoS “rf'Cf m 'SS 

iQi^ established by the preamble of the Act 

creation of the 

present statutory ^^commission, ^as Jhe mess^e 


non-Parllamentary basis. As you know the 
procedure now beim followed has the lull eonfi- 
aence^ofthe Labor Party and no change in- the 
commission would be made/’ 

The net results of the developments to date 
thus seem to be as follows : There is a wide 
divergraee of feeling among Indians as to whether 
they should co-operate with the commission in its 
mvestiption or boycott it and refuse to accept 
Its nndings, no matter what they may be. The 
poiitic^iilj organized radicals have carried the 
boycott in the Legislative Assembly and intensified 
tiieir clemancls for immediate home rule status as 
I, toward complete independence of the 
iiritish Empire. In general, the Hindu politicians' 
are uniting m a rather definite anti-British move- 
ment, while the^ Moslems and the representatives 
Ir® depressed classes are rallying to the support 
or tne Britisn procedure. The commission sought 

to conciliate the Indian 
political leaders, but navmg found this impos^^ible 
proce^ed with their task. Great Britain, through 
the official spokesmen of both the Government 
and the Par lamentary Opposition, has plainly and 
forcibly declared that she will carry through lis^ 
program, seeking the co-operation of all liidiaos 
who will work with her and di\5regardiag the 
fcf Shell a situation 


Are Accidents due to Carelessness ? 

_We get an answer in the Literary Digest 
•which says .— 


Pew Accidents are properly chargeable to care- 


lessnessj_ asserts Sydney Ingham safety engineer 

^assk: ■":M' " ■ 


‘It m rennrfAd ^yutmission: 

^ ofcs 1 ’S ““ gSSS 

wOTld appoint a new oommisdhn on Se“ 


of the Ludlow (Mass) Manufacturing'" AsMciates 
V A communication to The Safety Engineer (New 
generally called by this name may 
usually be toaeed to something more fundamental— 
poor^ eyesight, alcoholism late hours, defective 

engineer who 

IS not wiiiing to look behind such a cause assigned 
for an accident, thinks^ Mr. Ingham, will not get 
very far toward ^ an intelligent analysis of his 
probiems. Jde writes : 

‘Carelessness may be a mental or a physical 
condition. A case comes to mind in which the 
woman involved was on the verge of being dis- 
charged for eereiessness, which had resulted in 
several fails and collisions. It was suggested that 
her eyes be examined. The poor woman could 
not^ see. When she had been fitted with proper 
gteses,s}ie stopt appearing in the accident statistics 
and kept her job. Apparently there was no one 
more careless than she in the plant i really she 
was cautious, but could not see. ^ 

Management can cure this type of ‘carelessness’ 
by proper physical examination. The obvious 
|or this condition is don’t hire people who 
incapacitated for the job in mind, 

, Of tbe physically incapa- 
citated^^ is another problem, relating to accident 
prevention ; thjmgh it looms up larger as a problem 
in social equity, and in my opinion’ will have to 
presentr*^ sociological aspect that it 


— - ’’ L.^'. : • ' ■ , , ' 
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By BEKARSI DAS CHATURVEDI 


Mahatma ‘Gandhi and Mr. Andrews on 
joint Imperialism' ■ 

In my notes on '‘Indians Abroad" for the 
month of March I had to criticise very 
strongly onr countrymen in Kenya for their 
fatal mistake in demanding clue share in the 
trusteeship of the Africans and in asking 
for their 'nomhiaiion along ivith Europeans 
to represent Native interests? I ended my 
criticism with a request to Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. Andrews for a declaration of their 
views on this subject. I am glad that they 
have done, so in . the columns of Young 
India, Mr. Andrews writes in an article 
named ‘Fiji for the Fijians’ 

One of the most serious clangers la the way of 
attainment of Swaraj in India in the fullest sense of 
the term— moral and spiritual, as well as political 
and geographfcah—may be this. We are likely 
to be tempted to ‘assist’ the white rulers in their 
‘tiusteeship over the natives,’ wdiether African, 
Fijian, or Malay. The most dangerous clause, of 
that kind, was put in the latest White Paper from 
Whiteliali, which states that the trusteeship over 
tlie natives in Kenya may be shared by the immi- 
grant communities. The Government official in 
the Legislature pointed to that plural*— “communi- 
ties,’ not ‘community’,”— with satisfaction, and 
regarded it as an assurance that Indian equality 
with the white immigrants was not to be threatened. 
But there are different kinds of equality ; and we 
who are fighting against imperialism do not wish 
for a moment to be equal partners in imperialism 
over the native Africans ; for that, in plain langu- 
age, is what the hypocritical word ‘trusteeship’ 
really means. Pandit Banarasidas Chaturvedi was 
quite right in protesting in the Modern Beview 
against the insidiousness of that plural 

Once I gave a somewhat sinister name to this 
Toint-imperiaiism.’ I called it the 'jackal policy.’ 
The great British lion ’would allow India to follow 
it on its^ march of finding its prey, and would 
allow India to pick the bones after the lion’s 
feast was over. I said that nothing in the world 
must let us ever 'play jackal’ to the British lion 
over the native races. 

There is no more dangerous offer ever made 
than the old Roman imperialist oiferr^Divide et 


Impera ‘Divide and Rule/ Everywhere imperialism 
feeds upon this policy : everywhere it is sure to 
be tried. The temptation may soon be offered m 
South Africa for the Indian to take sides— we will 
not say too openly the native African; 

for that would be giving away, the secret. But 
the bribe will be offered, that it is much 1^™** 
for the Indian not to Tnteifeie’ in native affairs, 
or not to ‘have too much to do’ with them, etc, 
etc.,— advice which may have some meaning at a 
certain stage, but which may also lead to a fear- 
ful estrangement later, if it is carried out in. the 
interests of the white race against the African 
race. 

In Kenya, one can already notice the same 
bribery beginning. It is openly said by Euroijean 
settlers that it would be very unwise for Indians 
to ask for the common franchise, because that in 
the long run would mean both Indian and European 
being s^¥amped by the native vote. If one asks 
the natural question, ‘Why not? It is their 
country, not ours !’ then one is called a Bolshevist 
by the European and the argument is at an 
end. 

After giving long quotations from an 
article of Rev. J. W. Burton Mr. Andrews 
concludes thus:— 

Just as a straw will show what way the wind 
blows, so these things are indications of a great 
struggle that lies ahead. Italy today is furiously 
imperialist under Mussolini, although not long ago 
Italy was crying out loudly against Austrian 
imperialism. The one remedy against the disease 
of Imperialism that ancient Indians discovered 
centuries ago is contained in the words of the 
Upanishat which I freely translate as follows : 

“Those who see God in ail things and ail things 
in God, they attain immortality.” 

Mahatma Gandhi makes the following 
comment on this article of Mr. Andrews : — 

Though what ;• Dinabandhii says is the truth 
and , nothing ^ but the truth, I fear that if the 
British Imperialist rulers offer the Indian emigrants 
in any part of the world, sufficient inducement, 
they will succumb, and imagine that they are 
‘equal partners’ not knowing that they are but 
3 ackais.’ But the hope lies in Imperialists never 
offering enough inducement and the native wit 
of^the Indian emigrants seeing through the thin 
veil of Imperial may a. 
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Will otir Indian leaders its Kenya carefall.y read 
me opinion of these t"WO great workers for Indians 
overseas— Mahatma Gandlii and j^lr. Andrews ? 


Among Indians in Fiji 

Sev. 1, W. Mcmillao lias contributed an 
inferesting atl'icle to the Yotmgnmi of India 
giring a soraniary of his work among our 
people In Ifijl. 

He tells us of the useful work done at 
the Y. M. C, A. at Yaosoil This work is 
being carried on in Hindustani. It is to be 
noted that the Eiiroperms of Fiji objected to 
associate with the Indians in their Y. M. B. A. 
at Suva and therefore this new branch had 
to be opened at Nansori. We cannot con- 
demn too strongly this attitude of these 
Europeans of Fiji, who by this act of theirs 
have brought discredit to the Y. M. C. A. 
movement 

Eev. Maemiilao says that during the 
year 1927 there was a considerable increase 
of dissension between Hindus and Mahomme- 
dans in Fiji* This is really deplorable. 

Then he tells us of his work in connec- 
tion with temperance movement He 
distributed several leaflets in Hindi and 
English and delivered many lectures among 
our people all over the colony. He is one 
of the founders of the Fiji League against 
alcoholism. He notes with regret that there 
is anti-Probibition sentiment among the 
Europeans in Fiji. By means of personal 
friendship, illustrated lectures, discussions 
and deputations Rev. ’ Mcmillan has done 
veiy useful work for our countrymen in 
those far off islands and he deserves our 
congratulations for it 

It is not an easy thing for an Englishman 
to ^rbik for colonial Indians. On the one 
hand, it is very diflScuIt for him to gain the 
confidence of the Indians, who suspect him 
of some ulterior motives while on the other, 
he becomes an object of comtempt and 
ridicule at the hands of the arrogant whites 
who believe in the religion of White Race 
Supremacy. It, therefore, requires considerable- 
patience and an exampiary spirit of tolerance 
on the part of the worker to continue the 
work under such depressing circumstances. 

Eev. Mcmillan had now , gone back to 
Hew Zealand and his place has been taken 
by Mr. J. H. Waller. ; It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Waller will continue the work in the 
same' spirit as was shown - by his illustiipus, 
predecessor* 


Andrews Schoolj Nadi (Fiji Islands) 

I have received a copy of the report on 
the working of Andrews School at Nadi. The 
school has made considerable progress. B 
opened with 25 boys on the roll on 1st 
February' 1937 and to-day there are more 
than 180 pupils out of whom 35 are girls.. 
The school has three teachers on the staff. 

Arrangement has been made for teaching 
the following subjects .-—-Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Nature 
study, Free-hand Drawing and Hindi. The 
school was visited by the Governor, the 
Director of Education and the Secretary of 
Indian Affairs, all of whom were satisfied 
with the work done. Dr. Deva Sagayam 
writes to Mr. Andrews : — 

“It is our desire that the girls’ department 
should be organised separately as a girl’s school. 
The Director of Education recently visited the 
school and is of opinion that the boys’ department 
should form the nucleus of a large provincial 
school for Indians to be shoitly established in 
this district. In case such a school is established 
we would like to convert the present school 
entirely into a school for girls to be called after 
your name. A girl’s school is a crying need in 
Fiji. I would like to have your assent to this 
proposal before we proceed further.” 

I understand that Mr. Andrews has 

gladly given the required permission. It is 
to be hoped that under the wise and sym- 
pathetic guidance of Mr. J. Caughly, the 
Director of Education, the school will soon 
become an important centre of Indian educa- 
tion inTheFiji. he Sabeto Indian school which 
was established by Mr. Andrews has also been 
progressing satisfactorily. It opened with 

36 boys and to-day there are 58 boys and 
7 girls on the roll. Dr. Deva Sagayam, who 
manages both these schools deserves our 

congratulations. 

[The picture of Andrews’ school of Nadi has been, 
by mistake, printed with a wrong title on page 551.] 


Mr. Sastri 


The South African Indian Congress at 
Kimberley requested. Mr. Sastri to prolong 
his stay in South Africa and we are glad 
to note that he has acceeded to their request 
The Indian Opinion pays the following 
tribute to him in its issue of 30th ‘March : — 

“There are strong forces at work whose only 
aim is to see the last of the Indian and they are 
apt to easily distract the minds of even the right 
thinking men into § doing the wrong thing, and 
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fltialificatioas. Tiiase qualifications are necessary 
as without them the students- cannot folio the 
theoretical courses provided for the classes. It is, 
however, not necessary that the colonial boys 
should take up these courses, They may jom the 
Woi'kskop as apprentices and receive only prac- 
tical training’. In the Footwear Department no 
theoretical instructions are imparted at present 
but there are facilities for a thorough practical 
training. , . , 

(2) We shall be glad to take up four colonial 
boys, to begin with. But care must be taken that 
only willing students, possessing good moral 
character, are sent up, Generally, boys who are 
failures elsev/here are shunted off to Technical 
Schools where they prove no better, and tlie 
institutions are blamed for nothing. 

(3) I am sorry our present resources do not 
admit of our doing all we wish to do for pur poor 
countrymen. At present we charge no fees from 
the boys coming for Technical , Education. In. 
addition to this concession, we shall provide 
Hostel accommodatioa for the colonial boys and 
shall arrange two scholarships of Rs, 50 a year 
each for them as special case and Rs. 7 per 
mensem as stipends for those joining as appren-« 
tices. 

It is to be hoped that our colonial friends 
will take advantage of this kind offer of 
Sahebjt Alaharaj. 


Mr. Sastii’s magnetic personality has done much 
to avert that state of things in the past and will 
no doubt do a great deal m the future. ^This 
fact was very clearly proved when the , Liquor 
Bill was introduced into Parliament with the 
col cur-bar clause in it. Had it not been for the 
presence and personality of the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
'Sastri iiien we feel almost certain that we would 
not have seen the favourable elements that were 
at work at the time nor would we have seen 
the favouTTj;)le turn that it eventually took. 

We have also the question of education to be 
settled. The Comorissioii will be sitting next 
week to inquire into tiie question. The coiiimunity 
will no doubt ])ut i'ts claims before the Commission. 
Blit the matter will not end there. The commu- 
iii iy looks to 'Mr. Sastri as an educationist to use 
his own influence in^ the matter and it would be 
a great misfortune if Mr. Sastri were to leave 
these shores without bringing about satisfactory 
solution of that important question. For these 
and rnan.y other reasons we are very pleased that 
Mr. Sastri has consented to prolong his stay and 
the comoinnity wdii doubtless appreciate the great 
sacrifice Mr. Sastri is making in the interests of 
his countrymen.” 

^ We hope the Indian public at home also 
will appreciate this decision of Mr. Sastri 
to prolong his stay in Sooth Africa. 

Arrangement for Colonial Boys at 
Dayalbagh Institute, Agra 

The Radhaswami Institute at Dayalbagh, 
Agra is one of the best educational institutions 
in our country. It teaches students upto the 
Intermediate class and has a technical school 
attached to it. Sahebji Maharaj, who is at the 
head of the institute, is very ‘much interested 
in the problem of the education of our country- 
men abroad and he has kindly made an 
•arrangement for four colonial boys to receive 
technical education at Dayalbagh. Here is 
an extract from a letter from his Secretary':— 

. IP course 

m Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and one 
year course m , Weaving. Both theoretical and 
practical mslructions are imparted. In fact, the 
students here have the greatest facility for prac- 
tical training on account of the Technical School 
being attached to our Model Industries. The 
Model In dip tries, as you know, possess an upto- 
date workshop, the machinery and other eauin- 


Death of a Satyagrahi 

Maganlal Gandhi, nephew of Mahatma Gandhi, 
passed away at Patna the other d%y and oiir 
country has suffered a great loss by the 
untimely death of this Satyagrahi. The 
work that Bhai Maganlal did in South AMca 
during the days of the SatyagraK struggle is 
well-known to the students of the questions 
of Indians abroad. When hundreds of our 
people were going to jail it was Maganlalji 
who took over the entire charge of Mahat- 
majBs Ashram at Phoenix and thus sacrificed 
his intense desire to go to prison. It 
was- very much easier to go ^ to jail than to 
remain out and manage the whole thing. 
Maganlal Bhai was the life and soul of our 
Charhka Sangh and Mahatma Gandhi has 
never had a more efficient and trustworthy 
co-worker in his life. 

His premature death will be . a severe 
blow to Mahatmajl. May God give hina 
I that smdents strength to bear this calamity in his present 
possess i.certaiu state of health. 



Venereal Diseases Among* British 
Troops in India 

In his article on how ruling India injures 
England the Eev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland quotes 
from official papers some statistics relating 
to the incidence of venereal diseases among 
British troops in India. As recent reports 
were not available in America, he had to 
depend on some old parliamentary returns. 
Some more recent statistics with some observa- 
tions thereupon are extracted below from the 
Annual Keports of the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India, 
by way of supplementing Dr. Sunderland’s 
figures. 

Yeiteeeal Diseases * 

British Troops 

1919. (Average Strength 56,561) 

*‘Tliere were 4954 admissions with one death. 
The ratios are 87.6 and 0.02, respectively. 

Actuals Ratio for 1,000 
Admissions Deaths Admissions Deaths 
Northern Army 1,826 1 72*9 0'04 

Southern „ 3,125 100*0 

The incidence of venereal disease for eleven 
years 
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The above table indicates a striking rise in the 
admission rate since 1915, which has occurred 
m spite of every local effort on the usual lines to 
cheek the incidence of the disease. 

1920 (Average Strength 57,332) 

_ Actuals Ratio per 1,000 
Admissions Deaths Admissions Deaths 
Northern Army 2,803 2 88*6 0*06 

Southern Army 3,963 2 158*6 0*08 

Armylof India 6,775 4 118*2 0*07 

The causes of the increase in the incidence of 
venereal disease^ amongst the troops in India are 
varied and complex and many factors 'considered 
to have had an mfluence . are extremely difficult 
to substantiate.' , > ' ^ ‘".v - . 

. ,,.1921. (Average Strength 68,681 ) 


The admission ratio per 1,000 for 1921 was. 
110‘4. The figure indicates a cheek in the steady 
rise in the prevalence of these diseases since- 
1916. 

^1922. (Average strength 60.166), 

Venereal diseases. The admission ratio per thou- 
sand decreased from liO’4 in 1921 to 84*7 in 1922 ;; 
this being the 3rd successive year showing a 
decrease. 


Requests for Translating* “India’s Case for 
JFreedom.” 

Dr, J. T. Sunderland has written to the- 
editor of this Review that he has received 
applications from some Indian gentlemen for 
permission to translate the chapters of his 
boob, ‘India’s Case for Freedom,’ published 
in this Review, into some Indian 

language or other and publish them 
in book form. He thinks, and we are of the 
same opinion, that the question of publishing 
translations of his work in book form may 
be considered after the publication of his- 
book. He has asked the editor of this- 
Review to receive and dispose of applications^ 
for translating his boob. 


An American Estimate of Educational 
Progress in India 

An increase of 9,113 recognised institutions of 
learning and 482,060 students in the fiscal year 
1924-25 over figures for the preceding twelve 
month period is shown by the latest report of 
the Bureau of Education of the Government of 
India, according to Vice Consul Robert L. Buelh 
Calcutta. This increase in registration, however, 
is not as encouraging as it may seem at first 
glance, since 400,000 of the 482,060 additional 
students are of primary school status, says the- 
report Allowance must also be made for the- 
normal growth in population. 

- The Indian Government’s expenditure for edu- 
cation in 1924-25, when school and college 
attendance totaled 9,797,344 students, amounted to ] 
t31, 936,610. less than 1() cents for each person of 
the total population. In the United States the! 
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.■annniwl expeaditiire is S 16.25 per capita for public 
school ediieatioio Little real advaocemenfc has 
been made in the erliioatlon of the masses, accord- 
irifr to the statistics of tlie Bureau of Education. 

vast population of 320,000,000 it is 
stated that 90 per cent, is illiterate. ; 

In order to be able to form a compara-* 
five estimate of our rate of progress, let' us 
take the case, not of anj advanced peoples, 
blit of the .Negroes. According to the Sunday 
'Times of London : 

Edoeationally the advance of the Negro goes on. 
At the close or the Uivii \\hu’ there were 15 negro 
coliepes iina schools in America. To-day there are 
live hundred. The number of scholars, in f-hp 


presents a glaring instance of x\ngIo- American 
J onrnalistio misrepresentation : — 

■ An American^ ^ woman’s attack on Hindoo 
manhood lies behind to-day^s announcement br 
the G-overnment of India that a committee would 
I?® appomted to inquire into child marriage in 
india, f/ie Daily News asserts. 

The truth of the situation is that from 
long before Miss Mayo was born, Indian 
social reformers have been working to bring 
about the needed social reforms. Recently 
Reuter’s agency in India has sent a cable 
to London of which also the object is to show 
that Miss Mayo's^ book has stimulated social 
reform activities in India. These are attempts 
to prove that writer’s good intentions from 
the results assumed to have been produced 


Au Italiapii StatesBiain’s Views on 
War and Occidental Civilisation 

nr ATerffM (Paris edition) of 

Marcu 18, gives the following sommary of a 
speech delivered by Count Sfoiza, the former 
Minister of Italy in IS-ew York; 

“Not Eed nropaganda, but “the stanidii-v nf 

accoraing TO Lonte Carl Sforza, former ItalmrJ 
Foreign Affairs, who has arrived her = 
at the possibilit/ of 
nofher war, he said that such a catastrophe would 

Seludirie^tbp°^rhntri,°^ European institutions, 

shev"sS®ev*^where ’ 

^ Adesson could be learned, he continued if 
people would study the manner in which Oriental 
nations look upon the States of the OccidLt to-dav 
?hey despise such States, he said! and iat fe?^' 
ing m a penalty exacted by the war 

eentmv daring a 

century that our civilization was higher ” he 

‘Now they have udged us through ou! deeds 
there ” ^ Western prestige has sunk 


Pamiae in Birbhum 

The district of Birbhum in Bengal 
the grip of famine. The principal c 
that district is rice. Owing to the 
of that crop, the people are in great c 
Sixteen rice mills in and about Bolp 
idle and 2000 workers have to face 
tion. pe farmers, too, and the 1 
agncuitural laoourers are without food. 
cultivaLors have exhausted even their 
ct seed. 

The Kural Eeeonstruction Departmi 
isya-bharati has been collecting at 
statistics ot those affected by the fam 
the villages near Bolpur. Its report- 
pry painful reading. Many people 
had no food for days together, many 
been living on one scanty meal j 
many have been living on boiled leav 
the peepul tree, and many have left 
VI ages for unknown destinations. In 
villages the women cannot come out of 
homes because of want of clothing. 

iho .eaebers and students of Santin 
have formed a committee for the relii 
the famine-stricken people. It has 1 
its work in right earnest. All contribi 
in money, doth, and rice will b^ grat 
received and acknowledged by Frol 
Jagadananda Bay, Santiniketan. ^ 


Increase of Population Among 
the European liTations ® 

Prof. Werner Sombart in a recent lei 
delivered at the London School of econo 
pointed out the following interesting fact 


lAngli^merican Journalistic 
■Misrepresentation 

le following news despatch frnm 
a, published in the Mic; York tS 
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mean that either ladia’s High Cainmissioner 
in England does not enjoy a status to be 
incited on such an important occasion or 
it is a part of the programme of ''studied 
insult to the people of Indiaf Although 
Sir AtuI Chandra was not honored with an 
invitation, all the ex-Viceroys of India and 
the Secretaries of State for India, including 
Lord Olivier, were invited to this banquet. 

Britain’s relations with Afghanistan are 
primarily due to the existence of the British 
power in India. In the past the British 
Government fought three sanguinary wars 
against Afghanistan, for which Indian man- 
power was lavishly used and India had to 
bear the cost of the operations. These wars 
were fought presumably on the ground of “de- 
fending India from foreign aggression.” Today 
the King of Afghanistan is being honored 
in London, as the most distinguished Royal 
guest, for the primary purpose of promoting 
Angio-Afghan and Indo-Afghan friendship 
and it i.s rather peculiar, to say the least, 
that the High Commissioner for India in Eng- 
land was not even invited to the foreign 
office banquet given in honor of His Majesty 
the King of Afghanistan. 

It is well-known in all quarters that Sir 
Atul Chandra is a loyal and devoted servant 
of the British Government ; and he has 
served his British Imperial masters very 
faithfaily, even in the League of Nations’ 
International Labor Conferences. Recently 
he has successfully pleaded for a large 
appropriation for the erection of an India 
House, for the office of the High Commis- 
sioner for India. 

British Foreign Office’s failure to invite Sir 
Atul Chandra, while all the High Commis- 
sioners from other parts of the British Empire 
were accorded the honor, was a studied insult to 
India. The members of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly should inquire about this 
incident. 

T. D. 


“Between the years of 1800 and 1914 
the population of Europe increased from 
180,000,000 to 452,000,000, and the popala- 
tion of Great Britain, Gsnnany and the 
United States rose from 100,000,000 in ISOO 
to 49.5,000,000 in 1910.” 

The above figures clearly show the 
enormous increase of population among the 
nations of the West. It is a fact that during 
the past hundred years the percentage of 
increase of the population among the nations 
of Europe and America has been far larger 
than that of Asia. 

Many of the Western scholars glibly 
speak of “Yellow Peril,” “Rising Tide of 
Color” and “menace to white men” because of 
the increase of population among the 
so-called “coloured races.” But the fact is that 
unless death-rate decreases in the Oriental 
countries and unless the people of the Orient 
begin to migrate to loss densely populated 
countries, during the twentieth century the 
percentage of increase of the population 
among the western nations will be still 
greater, and it is quite probable that in two 
centuries the so-called white people will 
outnumber the people of the Orient. 


British Foreign Office Banquet to the King 
of Afghanistan, and the High Commis- 
sioner for India in England 

The Times (London) of March 15, 1928, 
i prints a graphic description of the Foreign 
i Office dinner given in honor of His Majesty 
the King of Afghanistan, who “sat in a gold 
chair at the right of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, who presided at the head of the table.” 

In page 16 of the same issue of Times 
the names of the persons who had the honor 
of being invited on this state occasion were 
printed. Among the invited, we found 
mention of the “High Commissioner for 
Canada, the High Commissioner for 
Australia, the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, the High Commissioner for the Irish 
Free State, the High Commissioner for 
Southern Rhodesia.” We did not, however, 
find that the High Commissioner for India 
was honored with an nvitation. It is very 
unlikely that The Times made a mistake by 
omitting the iHigh Commissioner for India. 

In case the Foreign Office did not see fit to the 8th March, 
iftviteSir Atuji Chandra Chatterjee, the High Intipn vvas pas 
Commissioner for India in England,, it would tient:— 
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mines. JNear one or tnem several nunareu ouppoi- 
coins were recentiy found. They are a very rude 
imitation of the coinage of Eanishka, and naa 
evidently been cast in moulds. Many of them 
were in an unfinished state, so that the place 
where they were found was probably a mint. 
The form of the letters on them suggests that 
they date from about the .seventh century of our 

‘‘These various relics show that: the old idea 
that the present aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Chota-Nagpiir plateau have always been its prin- 
cipal occupants is no longer tenable, and that they 
must have been preceded, in some parts at least, 
by a more civilised race. In Eanchi there are 
widespread traditions of its former habitation by 
an ancient people called Asurs, to whom the 
present inhabitants attribute the burial places and 
ruins which I have just described. They am 
reputed to have been a tali and powerful race. ^ It 
is impossible to say if they were identical with 
the Asurs of Yedic literature, but the facts that 
the latter were also worshippers of the Phallus 
and are said to have been expert in the working 
of copper suggest the possibility of some connec- 
tion. Rai Bahadur S. 0. Roy hods some remark- 
able resemblances between the Asur sites in 
Chota-Nagpur and the finds they yield and the 
ancient ruins of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro in 
the Indus valley, of ^vhich we are still anxiously 
awaiting a detailed account. According to another 
recent writer, the earliest known rulers of South 
Bihar were Yedic Asurs, and if so. they would 
naturally have spread thence into Ohota-N’agpiir, 
Whether these ancient people were extennihated 
or absorbed by the newcomers, or were driven 
to other parts of India, is a riddle that cannot 
now, and perhaps never will be, solved/^ 

The Chairman, the Right Hon’ble Yiscoiint 
Chelmsford former Yiceroy and Governor- 
General of India, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer said : 

“Personally I have found the most interesting 
portions of the lecture to be those where 
hints were given of contact with other parts 
of India and -with the outside w'orld. The first 
was the conjecture made by Rai Bahadur S, C. 
Roy that there were some remarkable resemblances 
between the^ Asur sites in Chota-JSTagpur and the 
finds they yielded and those of the ancient ruins 
of Harappa and Mahen-jo-Daro in the Indus vallej^ 
Nothing could exceed the ioiportance of that con- 
tact if it were established,* but he fancied a prettv 
quarrel might arise between those -who attempted 
to establish that contact and the official view in 
regard to the matter, because he understood tho 
official view was that in that eastern portion of 
Indja there were no remains 'which could he 
^signed to pre-Mauryan times. It was to be 
hoped that Rai Bahadur Roy would prove to be 
right, because in matters of archaeologv nothing 
was more important than such contacts. Those 
who had^ taken an interest in ancient history had 
had their interest enormously aroused by the 
cont^ts estabiished in recent times between* Crete 
and Egypt and the various civilisations in Meso- 
potamia, and it would be magnificent if it 
possible to establish some evkleoee of eonfa*-*^ 
between the '.remains In India and the remain.s of 


'‘Yfaiie we recognise that College autho- 
rities should grant free liberty of oonscienoe 
to sfiideots ill matters pertaining to their 
own faith, we are of ^ opinion that the 
Governing Bodies of Colleges have also 
rights of conscience, and so on general prin- 
cipics we should be opposed to any pressure 
being brought to bear on the authorities of 
a Biuhmo- Christian, Hindu or Muhammadan 
college to permit or recognise religious 
observances contrary to their faith in any 
liostel under their control, irrespective of any 
pecuniary assistance received from public 
fiinds.” 

Principal J. R. Banerji was absent owing 
to an accident 

The holdiog of the conference was due to 
the celebration of the Saraswati Poja at the 
City College Hostel by some of its students 
against its roles. 


Prehistoric Bemains in Chota-Nagpur 

In the Royal Society of Arts, London, 
Sir Edward Gait delivered the first Sir 
George Birdwood Memorial Lecture on the 
loth lebriiary last. The Right Hon’ble 
Yiscount Chelmsford was in the Chair. 
The ^ subject of the Memorial Lecture 
was ‘’Ancient Bihar and Orissa.” In the 
course of his Lecture, Sir Edward said, — 

“The amount of historical information now 
available varies greatly in different parts of .India. 
It is practically non-existent in the case of Chota- 
Nagpur. On the other hand, ^ this^ sub- province 
IS exceptionally rich in pre-historie antiquities. 
It IS the only tract in Northern India where 
palaeolithic implements have been, found. Neoliths 
are very common.^’ 

■Referring to the explorations of Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy in the pre- 
iiistorie sites of. Chota-Nagpur Sir Edward 
went on to say ; 

“Copper and Bronze ornaments and utensils of a 
later aate and phallic emblems in stone or terra- 
cotta are frequently dug up ; and in some places 
hneiy hnished and bored beads of crystal, eorne- 
imn and ^ other stones are often picked up after 
ram, Coins ot the Kushan kings have been found, 
ihere are numerous remains of stone temples 
and sculptures and also of buiidinfirs made nf 
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Bejoy Kumar Bhatfcacharyya. Vakil ; 

Bejoy Kumar Chattene#^, m, l, o. ; 

Bholauath Bauerjee, Retd, Executive Eogineer ; 

■ . Braja Kisliore Chowdhuiy, Bar-at-Law ; 

Kedar Nath Ash, b. h. ; 

Kshetra Kali Ghose ; 

Radhika Prasad Banerjee: 

Rishindra Nath Sarkar, Advocate (Secretary) ; 

Krishna Chandra Ray, b. l. (Asst. Secretary). 

The Sammilani earnestly appeals to the 
generous public to give it all possible help. 
Contributions will ^ be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by Ramananda Chatterjee, 
91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

There are in these days many calls on 
the resources of charitably disposed persons. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped the cry of the 
famished villagers of Bengal will meet with 
adequate response. 


early times which were to be found in those great' 
countries.’^ 

' ■ ' Sir Charles Bayley, the first Lieutenpt 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, in seconding 
the 'Vote of thanks, said,™ 

, ‘*Tlie lecturer lias shown how much was owed 
to the labours of rieople like Sir John Marshall, 
Dr. Spooner, and Ba! Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
and, Indeed, Sir Edward Gait Mmself***—*'***—'! 
cmiid not help thinking*, when , the lecturer 
referred to the emperors •wh.o had built Pataliputra 
and made it such a marvellous city, of the irony 
of fate Tviiich liad left it to me to found the 
modern city of Patna.^ 


Famine in Bankiira 

It is our painful duty to report that 
famine has again broken out in the district 
of Bankura. An appeal signed by Mr. G. S. 
Hart, District Magistrate of Bankura, states : 

“The rainfall last year was deficient, especially 
at the times when it was most needed for the 
planting and subsequent growth of the paddy crop 
which forms the mainstay of life to a great majority 
of the population of this District Investigation 
has shown that over large areas either no paddy 
could be planted at ail or the crop planted was 
only a miseraide fraction of the normal yieldL The 
smallness of the harvest affects not only the rayats 
acd petty landholders but also the labouriog class. 
Many of the rayats have to resort to manual labour 
and thus the number of men wanting work is 
greatly increased but the amount of labour availa- 
abie is less than usual These two classes are 
therefore faced with the certainty of great distress 
which will become more and more acute until the 
next harvest is gathered in.” 

Bankura is now in the throes of a severe 
famine with all its concomitant evils, such 
as scarcitv of water and cholera and other 
, epidemic diseases. In the course of the last 
thirteen years, the District has had to pass 
through three such visitations. Such repeated 
calamities have depleted the resources of the 
population to withstand famine even for a 
short time. 

The Bankura Sammilani, a Society orga- 
ni^ied for the people of Bankura and regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860, which main- 
tains a Medical School and Hospital, success- 
fully undertook famine relief on two previous 
occasions and won the confidence and 
generous support of the public. This time 
the Sammilani has appointed a famine relief 
sub-committee consisting of the following 
members:™ 

Ramananda Ohatterjee (President) ; . 

; Bai H, K Raha Bahadur, Post Master General, 
JBasanta Kumar Ohatterjee, Dy, Accountant 

. GeneM, ITr^surers)r"' 


The Brahmo Samaj Centenary Essay 
Competition 

On the occasion of the celebration of the 
Brahmo Samaj Centenary a number of medals and 
prkes will be awarded to the writers of the best 
essays on the following subjects 
_ 1. The Brahmo Samaj and Ram Mohun Roy, 
Open to children up to the age of i2. 

2. The work of the Brahmo Samaj during the 
last hundred years. Open to boys and girls of 
High Schools. 

3. The influence of the Brahmo Samaj on the 
progress of India, Open to College students. 

The essays may be written in any of the 
following languages 

1. English 7. Teiugu 

2. Bengali 8. Tamil 

3. Hindi 9. Maiayalam 

4 Urdu ^ 10. Kanarese 

5. Marathi 11. Orij^'a 

6. Gujarati 12. Khasi 

The essays must reach Mr. H. 0. Sarkar, 
Secretary, Brahmo Samaj Centenary Committee, 
at 210-6 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, on or before 
June 30, 1928. 


Rabindranath Tagore's Hew Hovel in 
“Vishal Bharat" 

Readers of Hindi will be glad to learn 
lat Rabindranath Tagore's new novel 
umudini will begin to appear serially in 
le Hindi magaisine '‘Visbal Bharat" from 


NOTES 


Just Demaads of Eailway Mm 

ilt a public meetiBg held ia Oalciitta oa 
Ipril 25 last to express sympathy with the B. 
I. Railway workmen io a practical manner 'Mr, 
G. F. Andrews stated that there were five 
points which appeared to him both reasona- 
ble and moderate in the workmen’s demands, 
namely 

(1) No workman should be paid below a 
Biiaimum rate which should be fixed for the lowest 
paid workmen so as to ensure a living wage, 

(ii) Railway workmen at Howrah and Lillooah 
should be remunerated for bank holidays and 
festival off (lays in the same manner as at 
Jamalpur, 

(iii) Since under the reconstruction scheme it 
might be assumed that a smaller number of hands 
would turn out no less work than before and since 
the railway had been making good profits for the 
last three years, an increase of pay should be given 
to the workmen, provided they were ready to 
accept the re-construetioa programme set forward 
by the Railway Board. 

(iv) A comprehensive scheme should be started 
whereby Indian workmen would be otfered q.uar- 
ters near the workshops at a low rent. This had 
already been done for highmaid service, which 
was mainly Anglo-Indian and European. It should 
be extended to the lower paid Indian workmen 
according to their requirements, and a temporary 
allowance should be given to those to whom no 
quarters could be offered. Such a housing pro- 
gramme would amply repay the State owing to the 
increased health and contentment of the workmen. 

(v) A representative body should approach the 
Agent to open discussion along those general lines 
with a view to end the strike. 

The suggestions made by Mr. Andrews 
are quite reasonable and moderate. 

Where the State owns a railway, it stands 
in the place of the capitalist. Like other 
capitalists it is in a position to hold out 
longer than its employees who may be on 
strike. But the position of vantage occupied by 
capitalists is doe to their getting rich at 
the expense of labour. Not that all capita- 
lists intentionally cheat the workers of their 
just dues. The whole system of distribution 
of wealth is so unjust that perfectly honest 
and fair-minded capitalists often unintention- 
ally and unconsciously withhold their 
just dues from their lower grade employees. 
It is this iniquitous system which enables 
capital to feel strong enough to starve 
strikers into surrender. But this mental 
attitude is just as inhuman as if one were 
to say, '‘Accept my terms or I shoot you 
down.” For, in either case, whether the 
worker is shot down or practically starved 
to death, the ultimate result is the same. 
Just as the workers should not think of 


gaming their object by physical violence, so 
capitalists also should not think of obtaining 
a victory by the indirect threat of shooting 
them down or starving them into submission j 
both of which are varieties of physical 
violence. Arbitration is the only right 
method. 


The Bombay Mills Strike 

Owing to the strike of the mill-hands 
most cotton mills in Bombay are closed. As 
soon as there are strikes, the Government 
should take the first opportunity to arbitrate. 
But this is not done. Things are allowed 
to drift and take a serious turn, and then 
it is alleged, shooting becomes inevitable. 
But, considering that British labourers are 
physically better fed and more unsubmissive 
than our mill-hands, one wonders why shoot- 
ing is resorted to more often in India than 
in Great Britain. Perhaps it is inaccurate 
to use the word “wonder” in this connection ; 
for some of the main reasons for the freer 
use of fire-arms in India by the police and 
the Europeans are weli-known--"humati life 
is cheap here and the people have no 
political power. 


Educational Expenditure of American 
Cities 

The Netv York Times writes : 

American cities aie now spending more than a 
third of their total expenditures on public schools, 
the Commerce Department announced today. The 
aggregate outlay for these schools in the 250 cities 
of the country having more than 30, COO population 
was $607,059,853 in 1925, or 37 per cent, of the 
total city payments and $14.51 per capita. 

Cities having more than 30,000 population in 
1916 were estimated to have spent but $6,30 per 
capita on schools. 

The 250 cities in 1926 had a debt of 1982,000,000 
incurred in previous years for permanent scIiodI 
improvements, while the similar debt of such 
cities in 1916 was but $385,000,000. 

/Ihe 250 cities in 1926 had investments in school 
buildings, grounds and eqiiipmentof $2,112,000,000, 
while the cities of 1916 had only 1750,074/100 so 
invested. 

_ One dollar is roughly equivalent to three 
rupees. What percentage of their Incomes 
do our municipalities spend on education ? 


TZ<J 


Afghan Students and Their King in 
Berlin 

® description of King 

at Hindenbars 

Afghan .vonflls, most S' twenty-five 
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from a littie groap «,-,f loyalty 
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smile lighting hist hna^' ® really friendly 
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difficult task- to reconcile Wk for ? 

we“/ th^ ffindu^'VlaSbhS^haye^now 
charaSS^* 

«at. 


This is Quite a sane view. 


The Hmdn Mahasabha and Politics 


The population of Afghanistan • i.x 
millions according te th^ ^ 

whereas that of ^laL 
Afghanistan can seSd oa 
India ought to be sbl't 
But in comnarisnn witKl ^ thousand. 

sWepts ItoMheTImhi' 

ts very small. *2“her of Indian students 


World", GreafatBadio Statioa fa Gormanp 

sending Station ^at^eesen^fifto radio 

Germany now nossettS w l®®“a,“des from Berlm 
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ererything else. * “ defeat in 

Matioua] and Sectional Activities 

at thVju\bu°Cs2sS 

sabha Mr. N. 0. Keltar said^— ® 
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'Noiis: 


politiea! tone on the religions string, and the 

lias snapped. 

Let Inrlia be kwed and defended by all ladians; 
let- paliiotism be a coninioii privilege of every 
creed, let India’s love be their common love and 
miitod.! bond. She is great enough to inspire 
every one rvitli patrictio devotion. Patriotism 
slioiilc! I'je the eoDimon platform of all the creeds, 
and unite liiem in one single passion j but it 
severs the in, directly it is made the privilege of 
selected religions. 


The Lilooali Strike 

We know strikes ;rre the very last means 
which should be resorted to for the redress 
of the grievances of labour ; they should 
never be lightly entered open, as they 
involve much siiff'eriog and often lead to 
violence. But if owing to any cause work- 
men have to strike, the employers should 
not vindictively try to starve them into 
surrender. In the case of the Lilooah 
strike Mr. Andrews has expressed the opinion 
that the grievances of the men are sub- 
stantial—^^they are wretchedly paid for most 
substantial work, and still more wretchedly 
housed ; and it is nothing short of a stand- 
ing disgrace that the Government . should 
have refused to build decent quarters for 
workmen, allowing them to continue to live 
amid the filth of Howrah, where pools 
engendered diseases on every side.” And 
yet it is argued by advocates of Indians 
connection with the League of Nations in 
British interests that that connection has 
very greatly benefited Indian labourers. 

After a detailed study of the Lilooah 
strike Mr. Andrews has come to the conclu- 
sion that the Bengal Government should with- 
out^ a moment^s delay establish a board and 
invite each side to submit its case to it for 
arbitration. 


Hindi Translations of Tagore’s Works 

The Poet Rabindranath Tagore has, by an 
agreement, given the proprietor and editor of 
ibis Review the sole right of publishing 
Hindi translations of all or any of his 
Bengali works in prose and poetry. Those, 
therefore, who have hitherto published such 
translations with or without his permission 
should desist from publishing new translations 
'Or new editions of old translations. Publishers 
of translations already in print should settle 
•with Babii Ramananda Chatteijee the terms 


on which they may lawfully go on selling 
their present, stock in hand until it is ex- 
hausted. 


' Allahabad Public Library 

The latest annual report of the Allahabad 
Public Library shows continued progress. 
Its subject catalogue is an excellent piece of 
work and shows, what we have known by 
long use of the library, that its directors 
have made good selections in keeping it up- 
to-date. T/ie Pioneer only states a fact when 
it says that “there cau be few public libraries 
in India outside the big seaport towns to 
surpass this in catholicity and completeness.” 
Though we left Allahabad twenty years ago 
we still find the Allahabad Public Libraiy 
occasionally more serviceable than any in 
Calcutta. From the numbers of books in 
Indian languages issued to depositors, given 
in the report, we find that the library keeps 
Hindi, Urdu and Bengali books also. 


The Bengali Out-door Game of “Hadii- ' 
du-du” 

The Bengali out-door game “Hadu-du-du^’ 
is good alike for physical exercise and team- 
work. Its other great recommendation is 
that it is entirely inexpensive. Familiarity 
often makes us blind to the real merits of 
our own games which are obvious to 
foreigners. A young Hungarian of the name 
of Francis Baiazs, who has been touring in 
Eastern countries in connection with the 
World Youth Peace Congress, was recently 
present at a Hadu-du-du Tournament in Calcutta. 
He has, according to the Calcutta Munici2Ml 
Oaxette, given his impressions of the game 
in the following words to Mr. Narayan 
Chandra Ghosh, the director of the game : — 

The most pleasant experiences are those that 
come as surprises. I am extremely glad that you 
called my attention to your national game. 

Eadu-du-du Is a very interesting one and I 
enjoyed it immensely. It is a game into which 
me player’s whole personality enters ; his physical 
fitness as well as his temperament. One jumps 
across the line with the tenseness of nerve and 
muscle, ^ another Is hopping gracefully, while a 
third tries to tease the opponent. 

It is a game that is both individuaiistio and 
somaliskc, a characterisation of human beiners as 
they are. Beyond the danger-zone the player 
enters alone. He has the whole world against 
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bimeelf. But overwhelmed or coimm to the end 
of his breath, he falls back upon the eommumiy* 
Into adventures the individual only dares to' enter. 
The defence, however, is displayed by all together. 

It is Qulek and irretrievable. One little mistake, 
and the player Is lost. Then agrainit often goes 
OB for a long time without offering any thing 
interesting; while In the next monient, all of a 
sudden, something very exciting ' happens. ■ This. 
Is ail so much like life. 

I shall surely try to Introduce' Ilcidu-dii-du 
into Transylvania for its genuine 'qualities.. 

The work yon are doing in keeping alive '.'this 
and oilier peculiarly Indian games, deserves ' 'all 
praise. No less admirable Is another, of your 
society’s aims, to study and practise other nation’s 
games as well. I hope some time I shall have 
I time to tell you about the national games of the 
Hungarians.— Francis Balazs. 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 

With reference to one of our notes in 
the last issue, The Indian Social Reformer 
observes that ‘‘it is not the business of 
politicians but of the police to prevent out- 
rages on women.” That is true, of course. 
But when the police cannot or does not do 
so, ‘politicians” and others must do so. 
In Bengal the police have not been able to 
adequately grapple- with dacoities; hence 
defence parties have been formed in some 
villages with the knowledge and consent of 
the Government. Similarly, not only have the 
police failed to cope with the evil of out- 
rages on women in some Bengal districts, 
but when a Bengal M. L. C. asked whether 
the Bengal Government would take any 
special steps to prevent such outrages, the 
reply was in the negative. Only a fraction 
of the outrages that actually take place come 
before law-courts, and only some of these 
cases end in the conviction of the accused. 
What is worse, in quite a number of cases 
no trace has yet been found of the girls and 
women outraged though months, and in a 
few cases, years have passed since the 
prosecution of the ravishers. For these 
reasons, ^among others, we suggested that in 
Bengal “Hindus, young and old, should be 
more courageous, willing and able to protect 
girls and women than they are, and girls 
and women should also be taught the arts of 
self-defence.” This has “surprised ” our 
contemporary and led it to indulge in the 
platitude that it is not the business of politi- 
cians but of the police to prevent outrages 
on women. , . \ 

Our contemporary goes on to ask:,;— , ; 


Does the presence or absence of the purdah 
materially affect the risk of such outrages? If 
so, there must be more outrages in non-purdah 
provinces, like Bombay, Madras and the Central 
Provinces than in Upper India ? We are not 
aware that this is the ease. In fact, we think 
that this is not the case. Then, again, we should 
like to have a sight of the statistics which, the 
Modern Bevieia says, show that Hindu girls are 
victimised in larger number than Muslim girls, 
Prima faoie^ we should say that cannot be, as 
women not inured to the purdah are likely to be 
able better to look after themselves, and girls who 
do not observe purdah or observe^ it less strictly 
are generally more resourceful in an emergency 
than vfomen who are brought up in strict seclu- 
sion. If actually a larger proportion of Hindu 
girls go astray, there must be other counteracting 
causes, and the raising of the marriage age and 
education of girls will bring about in their train 
other necessary reforms calculated to make women 
strong-minded and self-reliant. 

As we said, “In writing this we do not 
indirectly suggest that purdah should be 
made stricter among Hindus,” and our con- 
temporary has quoted that sentence,, 
we do not see the relevancy and necessity 
of its questions and of its lay sermon on 
the value of not observing purdah. Though 
living in benighted Bengal, we have long ? 

known these things and pointed out repea- 

tedly that women who enjoy freedom of 
movement are more courageous, resourceful 

and self-reliant than those “inured to the 
purdah.” We have, therefore, frequently ^ 

urged that the abolition of the purdah 

would be one of the indirect effective 
remedies for outrages on women. But as, 
for reasons on which we do not like to 
dwell in detail, there are many brutal ravi- 
shers in some districts of Bengal, not used in 
their society to the free movement of women,, 
and as that fact jeopardises the honour of 
non-purdah girls and women more than that 
of those who are beyond the ken of these 
evil-minded brutes, it is necessary daring 
the period of transition from purdah to no- 
purdah for us men to give all the protection 
we can to girls and women who have occa- 
sion to move about outside their homes. 

As for the statistics which The Indian 
Social Reformer wants, we shall give them 
presently. Week after week some time ago Babu 
Krishnakumar Mitra gave statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal in his weekly, the Sanji- 
mni, which were very laboriously and care- 
fully compiled, and have remained unchallenged 
to this day.^ Of course, the figures related 
only to published cases. The following table- 
gives the religion, civil condition and numbers 





‘'Saraswati, the Hinda Minerva, is ^ 
patron saint of an edaeational mstitiition witn 
high ideals such as those for which City College 
Total and its devoted Pfincipal stand and ^ a great 
aa pity that the trouble should have arisen about 
303 Saraswati Puja.” 

96 We, too, are sorry that any students 
should have thought that one of the ways 
of propitiating the Q-oddess of Knowledge 
* ia tn tAfloh a lesson to those who impart 

our serious- 


■of the women outraged during the period 
for \vhlcli the figures were compiled: 

Hindu Muslim Christian Unknown 

Unmarried 40 21 . 2 3 

Married 213 82 0 8 

Widowed 87 5 0 4 

IJaknowa 137 38 1 30 

Total "in 146 3 45 

Though Muslim women greatly outnumber 
Hindu woiiieo in Bengal, the latter are 
outraged in larger numbers than the former. 
It is needless to dwell here on the causes of 
this state of things. 

Our contemporary writes, ‘Tf actually a 
larger proportion of Hindu girls go astray,''^ 
etc. We wrote about outrages on women. 
We suppose, to be outraged and to go astray 
are different things. 

Our contemporary is a master of sociology 
and social reform problems ; but we may 
without offence claim to possess some detailed 
knowledge of social conditions in Bengal 
which it does not possess. 


minded contemporary wdll excuse us tor 
confessing that the idea of a Brahmo^ Ooliege 
having Saraswati as its patron “saint” has 
vastly amused us. The Brahmos of Bengal 
may be quite wrong—they may be fools, 
but as they profess to be worshippers of the 
One God who is formless, how can they have 
a goddess of a polytheistic pantheon— we 
do not mean the least disrespect to her, as 
the patron “saint” of their college ? And 
is Saraswati a saint (or a deity) by the by ? 
It is not usual to think and speak of Hindu 
gods and goddesses as saints. 

As oiir contemporary thinks that 
“Christian Missionaries are striving hard to 
make the Christian Church in India conti- 
nuous with the ancient religious culture of 
the country”, it is to be hoped that it has 
already suggested to the Madras Christian 
College to make Saraswati its patron saint 
and its suggestion has been accepted. 

As regards “conserving every particle of 
of the past which has the slightest cultural 
or character value,” the editor of The Indian 
Social Reformer would not have thought it 
necessary to write what he has done, if he 
had been acquainted with that portion of 
Bengali literature which has been created by 
Bengali Brahrno authors, including Brahmo 
kathakatas. Had he read even those Bengali 
speeches and sermons of Keshub Chiioder 
Sen alone which unravel the spiritual truths 
underlying the conceptions of some Hindu 
Gods and Godesses, his apprehensions would 
have been set at rest. We beg to be pardon- 
ed for writing about Bengal Our only 
excuse for doing so is that Brahmoisni arose 
in Bengal, its first teachers were Bengalis, 
most of the literature they and other Brahmos 
of Bengal have created is in Bengali, and. 
the City College is managed by Bengali 
Brahmos, We are not, of course, so pre- 
sumptuous as to suggest that Mr, Hatarajan 
should have read or should read Bengali 
literature before lecturing to or admonishing 
the Brahmos of Bengal on cultural matters, 
including ancient Hindu culture. We are 


“The City College Incident,” 

The Indian Social Reformer has published 
a leading article under the above caption. As 
its main observations have been answered 
in its own columns by a member of the City 
College Council, we need not take the 
trouble to do so again in detail. We shall 
comment on only a few sentences of the 
article. Our contemporary says ; 

In our previous comment on the incident we 
pointed out that the Hostel was not a church. The 
Modern Review retorts that it is not a temple either. 
Quite true.^ But a Hindu puja is not solely a 
temple affair, and^ domestic worship is more 
important in Hinduism than temple worship.” 

Our contemporary forgets that the Hostel 
students claim to^be fighting for the right of 
what they call “congregational worship’’ in 
the Hostel, by which they mean corporate 
worship. Now such worship is not generally 
a domestic affair, but is performed in temp- 
les, of which sometimes temporary structures 
serve the purpose. That at any rate 
is the case in Bengal We do not know 
what it is in Bombay and Madras. We 
possess only a vague general knowledge of 
those provinces and have, therefore, never 
engaged in any controversy which requires 
detailed knowledge of them. 

Our contemporary says: — 
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quite ready to learu from him and other 
teachers, as we have hitherto done with great 
advantage. But as platitudes are apt to be 
rather boring, one does not like to be pelted 
with them, if it can be helped. 


All Parties Swaraj Constitution 

Oo the 22nd Eebinary last the All Parties 
Conference passed a resolution appointing 
a Committee to report to flie Conference on 
the following subjects ; Constifufion of the 
Swaraj P.arliament— whether bi-cameral or 
uni-cameral, Franchise, Declaration of Eights, 
Rights of Labour and Peasantry, Indian 
States. A report of the Committee has been 
published, and suggestions and criticisms have 
been invited from the public. 

The Committee of the Conference consists 
of twenty-two members, including the two 
co-opted members. Though one of the 
subjects to be considered by the Committee 
was and is Indian States, it does not appear 
that any member has been chosen to 
represent even the biggest or the most pro- 
gressive ones. The reasons for this omission 
are unknown and may never be known. As 
regards British-ruled India, two members 
come from Delhi, live from the U. P, four 
from Madras, six from Bombay, four from 
the Panjab, and one from Ajmer or Rajpatana, 
No member has been chosen from Assam, 
Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma- 
Central Provinces and Berar, Goorg, and N.- 
W. F. Province. This shows that out of 
a total population of 246,960,200 living in 
British-ruled India, 118,221,640 or nearly a 
half have not been drawn upon for drafting 
a Swaraj constitution for the country. This 
circumstance may be accounted for in' various 
ways. It may be that among these 118 
millions of people no one was found sufficient- 
ly qualified to be given a place among the 
constitutional experts and political thinkers” ' 
(as they are called in the report) who form the 
Committee. It may be that the All Parties 
Conference asked some leading men from 
each of the unrepresented Provinces to * 
accept membership of the Committee, but 
none was found willing or able to do so. It i 
may be that only those Provinces which were I 
regarded as the most progressive, enlightened i 
or influential were considered entitled to r 
^presentation in the Committee. Or it may r 
be thatjijil;;, was not intended or,, thou'o'fat a 
nw^ssary -^ the organisers and directors s 


ler of the All Parties ^Conference to make 
)at the Committee democratic and represen- 
be tative. What the real reasons were are 
ed not^kuown and_ probably will never be known. 

The report is an important document and 
records the recommendations, of the 

Committee, including the opinions of 

dissenting members on some points. It 

does not generally state the reasons for 
5 S f. ^^co^iuendations, .decisions or disssa- 

? Men t views, probably because it was imprac- 
Q ticable to do so. or, even if practicable, 
g would ■ have made the report bulky and 
j. delayed its publication. For similar 
s, reasons suggestions and criticisms must 
j likewise be generally brief and without 
j any statement of reasons, 

j Declaration of Bights. This is compre- 
heasive. Nevertheless, we support the 
3 f issenting opinions that it should be stated 
j tjat the sovereignty of the Commonwealth 
s . ™ people and was inalienable, 

! indivisible, and imprescriptible. At the end 
' Article 2 the words “and by duly oonsti- 
, tuted courts of law” should be added. The 
articles suggested to be introduced by Mr. 
bnmvasa Iyengar regarding the equality of 
castes _ and communities may be given a 
place in the Declaration of Eights, provided 
It is made quite clear that only equality as 
regards political,^ civic and economic rights 
and opportunities is meant. Personally, we are 
in theory and actual practice in favour of 
equality in social and religious matters also. 
Bat there are large numbers of orthodox people 
wao oiignt to^ be perstiacled to accept such 
equality, not forced by law to do so. 

The Indian States. The recommendations 
regarding the Indian States are acceptable. 

As Dr. Besants reasons for disagreement 
with paragraphs 1 and S are not given, 

It oaonot be discussed. Pandit Madan 
Honan Malaviya is right in suggesting the 
omission of ‘and people” in paragraph 3 
( agrirement between the Commonwealth and 
the Orovernment and people of the States”), 
because there is no available means of treating 
States P®0P^®” of the vast majority of the 

Language, pie language of the Common- 
wealth should be both Hindustani and Eog- 
provinces, the local languages, 
with old and modern literatures, and English * 
may^ be used. In Hindustani-speaking 
proTinces the people will use Hindustani 

a provincial area 
speaking Tamil, for example, Tamil and 
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English will be used. What we mean is 
that as ifi Hindustani-speaking areas educated 
people are to be' bHiDgoal (speaking" Hindu- 
stani ' and English), so in Tamil-speaking 
areas also (for example) they are to be 
bi-lingiial 

Tiie Committee’s recommendation is that 
‘m the pro?inces, the local languages' will 
naturally take' pride of place, but- Hindustani 
and, if necessary, English can be used/’ 
We do not say that in the provinces of which 
Hindustani is not a mother-tongue, it 7niist 
not or shall not be used. What we suggest 
is that in such provinces it should be perfect- 
ly optional to use either English or 
Hindustani in addition to the local vernacular. 
Patriotic bias or animus should not blind 
us to the fact that for cultural, political and 
commercial intercourse with the world abroad 
we require to know at least one European 
language, and as English is the most widely 
spoken of such languages and many Indians 
know it already, it would be best and most 
expedient to continue to learn and use it. 
Educated Indians would, therefore, be in 
future, as many of them are already, bi- 
lingual In Hindustani-speaking areas 
educated people need not learn more than 
one language in addition to their vernacular. 
In other areas also the educated people 
should not be obliged to know more 
than one language besides their verna- 
cular, and that language would be English 
both as a world lingua franca and an Indian 
lingua franca. The arrangement we suggest 
would place an 'equal educational burden on 
Hindustani-speaking and non-Hindustani- 
speaking areas. But if any arrangement be 
made by which non-Hindustani-speaking 
persons would be obliged to learn Hindustani 

Boglish in addition to their vernacular, 
they must be tri-liDgual, whereas Hindustani- 
speaking persons need be only bi-lingual 
Of course, educated people may, if they can 
and like, be trijingual, quadrilingual, etc. 
What we want is that the linguistic burden 
should press equally heavily on the people of 
all provinces. 

Many of us dislike English (the present 
writer does not), because it is the language 
of a conquering people. But as the Urdu 
script is the script of an once conquering 
people but is no longer so, so under Swaraj 
English would be only the language of the 
whilom conquerors and rulers of India. 
Therefore, as the Urdu script has been pres- 
cribed to be used in the alternative, there 

80““16 


^ , , ..I' ' 

X-., « 

" ■"'t' ' 

should not ’'"be=.an|:..".jeasonabIe objection to 
the use of English un’^Ter^ Swaraj*, particular- 
ly as it facilitates world intercourse. 

Uni- Gamer al or Bi-Cameral Legislatures. 
As there are to be both Central and 
Provincial Grovernments and as members 
are to be returned to the Central 
Legislature “on an uniform population basis/' 
the more populous provinces would return 
more members than the less populous ones. 
In the circumstances, the less populous ones 
might complain of “the tyranny of numbers”. 
So in order to counteract this 
“tyranny”, there should be a second Chamber 
of the Central Legislature on the American 
plan, to which each province would send an 
equal number of members. In our opinion 
the Central Legislature should, therefore, be 
bi-cameral The provincial legislatures should 
be uni-cameral 

franchise We are for literacy or mini- 
mum income franchise for the present, and 
adult suffrage later, not earlier than ten years 
or later than twenty years after the holding 
of the first elections on the literacy or 
minimum income basis. During this period of 
ten or twenty years, all children and illiterate 
adults must have at least free elementary 
education, as provided in Article 5 of the 
Declaration of Eights. There is much to be 
said in favour of Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar’s 
suggestion to give the franchise to every 
person whose educational qaalificatioos 
were not below matriculatioo or its equi- 
valent. 

Rights of Labour and Peamntry. The 
recommendations of the Committee on this 
subj'ect are good. There is no harm in 
accepting Mr. Joshi’s suggestion that the right 
to strike should be definitely recognised. 

Distribution of Poivers between Central 
and Provincial Governments While agreeing 
with the recommendations of the Committee 
in the main we would support the following : 

Mr. S. S, Iyengar’s opinion that “Fees” should 
be a provincial subject, Mr.Yijiaraghavaohariar’s 
suggestion that Excise should be a Central 
subject. 

As the ‘Meston Award” has not given 
general satisfactioD, the committee, in our 
opinion, should deal with the Distribution 
of Revenues between the central and Provin- 
cial Goimmments also. It is connected with 
the distribution of powers between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. For 
without adequate funds powers cannot be 
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adequate by exercised for the good of the 
people. 

Other Items, We are for joint electorates, 
with, if necessary, reservation of seats for 
minorities' in.' , all provinces on an nniform 
plan only, for a defi,iutely fixed period 
not exceeding . tea years. . We ' are against 
the reservation of seats for majorities in any 
provi.!ice even temporarily. 

, We think the redistribution of provinces 
on^ a linguistic basis is not practicable 
all over India.' In the ease of some areas, 
e. the Oriya-speaking tracts, the 

idea, should be given effect to. In cases 
where linguistic redistribution is merely a 
cioak for obtaining a communal majority, we 
are against it. 

The N.-W. F. Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, 
ijmer-Merwara, Coorg, eta, are not singly 
populous enough and rich enough to be 
able to support a Governor apiece, a legislature 
apiece, and other paraphernalia of a “Re- 
formed” province. They may and should 
be given the advantages of the best form 
of Government and executive and 
judicial administration prevent in India 
by being associated or amalgamated with 
the nearest “Governor’s Province.” If they 
do not agree to such a step, they can only 
have their judicial aad other departments 
approximated to the best that is in 
India. In no case have they the right to 
be a financial burden on the rest of India. 
Even as matters stand at present, many of 
these areas are not self-supporting, as the 
following figures taken from the Staiesmmi^s 
Year-Book for 1927 will show: 


■ Area 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



Rs. in lacs 

Rs. in lacs 

( Ajmer-Merwara 1924-25 

25*9 

27*8 

Baluchistan 


2079 

76*41 

Coorg 

1925-6 

137 

14*1 

Delhi 

1926-7 

35 

80*6 

N.-W.F. Pr. 

1924-5 

'77*2 , 

270‘8 

It is not possible 

in this note to discuss 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s suggestion that “the 
constitution should establish a democratic 
socialist republic in India,” particularly as details 
are , wanting and as there are different kinds of 
socialism. He also wants election by “economic 
units”. The suggestion may be discussed 
if concrete examples be given to make 
it easy to understand what exactly 
he desires. “Elections by economic units” 
may “automatically do away with the 
problem of communal representation” ; but 
other problems may take its place. There 


may be bitter , strifes ' among economic 
units as there are among religious communi- 
ties. The numerical strength, the revenue- 
yieding capacity, etc., of the different eco- 
nomic units would, no doubt, be taken into 
account. 


A Suggestion for Constitution-makers/ ' 

We wish ' to draw the attention of the 
All Parties Conference to the subject of the 
allotment of revenues to the different pro- 
vinces for provincial expenditure. They 
all know that though Bengal is the 
most populous province in India and though 
Government collects verjr large sums of 
money within its boundaries, it is allowed 
to keep for its provincial expenditure 

a sum which is less than what any other 
major province is allowed to keep. Bengal’s 
provincial allotment is utterly inadequate 

for its large and disease-ridden population. 
It is starved on the plea that it enjoys a 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenue. 
We will not argue that point now. 

The we shall say only this that, if the 
Bengal landlords are gainers by the Perma- 
nent settlement, they do not generally make 
the people of Bengal sharers in the advantages 
of that arrangement constitution-makers 

may recommend its abolition, if they like. 
But in any case they should recommend an 
equitable allotment of revenues for provincial 
expenditure to all provinces. 

It may be that there are other provinces 
which have been as unjustly treated as 
Bengal in the matter of allotment of revenue 
for provincial expenditure. In their case 
also the wrong should be righted. It would 
produce greater national solidarity in India, 
if the grievances of one province were 
sought to be redressed by the leaders of the 
other provinces also. It is for this reason 
that, though Bengal is unrepresented in the All 

Parties Conference Committee, we hope that 
this subject will engage its attention. 


Jogendranath Chaudhri 

Mr. Jogendranath Chaudhri, the distin- 
guished lawyer of Allahabad, passed away 
last month in his residence in that city at 
the age of eighty. Tributes have been paid 
to his great ability as a lawyer by such 
distinguished members of the bar as Sir Tej 
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L Bahadur Sapni. ' He was a great, scholar, too, 
^ '■ 'a.Bd a ■ voracious reader of, books, , every 

I ' English m to , him a fresh batch 

] of them for study. .He began life as a 

. professor in the General ' ' Assembly’s Insti- 

^ tiition (now the Scottish Churches College) 

in Calcutta, and was well-known for his 
I uncommon command over English. 

I I'he Leader says: ‘‘We think it is ack- 

I nowledged by almost all that' no one has 

I ever practised in the Allahabad High Court 

who equalled Mr. Chaudhri in sheer brilli- 
l ance of advocacy,” 

1 Mr. Chaudhri was not “politically minded.” 

“He was far too shy and retiring ever to be 
tempted into public life. A solitary occasion 
when he could be induced to attend a public 
meeting was in 1905 to join in Allahabad’s 
protest against Lord Curzon’s convocation 
address, libellous of Indian character.” Yet, 
as The Leader recalls, 

Our all-wise Government ordered or allowed a 
5 police search of Mr. Chaudhri’s house due to 
suspicion that he had something to do with bomb- 
throwers and their organization. A letter addressed 
I, to him by a Bengali acauaintance telling him about 
possible arrangements for him at Dehra Dun where 
Mr. Chaudhri thought of spending a part , of the 
summer, was got hold of by the police, fs it con- 
tained references to ‘rice’, ‘milk’ and rasgulla. 
The police officer asked Mr. Chaudhri ; for the 
meanings of these words and Mr. Chaudhri replied 
' ‘rice means rice’, ‘milk means milk’ and rasgulla 
mQm^ rasgulla\ But the police interpretation was 
that rice was the code word for gunpowder, milk 
for picric acid and rasgulla for bomb. This Imuse- 
search was regarded by everyone at Allahabad and 
elsewhere who knew, or knew of Mr. Chaudhri as 
a political outrage. But we suppose we need not 
add that neither private representation nor a 
question in the Council nor press criticism was 
successful in forcing an expression of regret from 
the Government for the most wanton insult that 
had been offered to one of the quietest of men and 
^ most respected of gentlemen in the whole province. 

We do not think the police search of 
Mr. Chaudhri’s house lowered him in the 
least in public estimation. It was not an 
insult to him but to the intelligence and 
good sense of the Government which had 
i ordered it. 


The British Press on the Simon ^Commis- 
|sion Boycott: 

Many British papers are at present 
adopting a rather amusingly inconsistent 
attitude towards the boycott of the^ Simon 
Commission in India. In their opinion the 


boy cotters are insignificant both in numbers' 
and influence, and the ^ boycott, ' is"' fizzling 
out. They hold that those who are , eager to 
co-operate with the Commission and cordially 
welcomed it are more numerous and influen- 
tial and their number is increasing. At the 
same time these very newspapers are fulminat- 
ing against the boyootters and are surprised 
and disappointed at their foolishness ! But 
what man in his senses ever got furious with 
a really contemptible opponent ? 


Officials and Subordinates in 
Bail ways 

As thousands of E. I. railway workers 
have declared a strike, it would be useful to 
have an idea of the rates of pay of the 
highest and the lowest grade of railway 
employees. In the course of his presidential 
address at the seventh conference of the 
B. and JST.-W. Railwaymen at Gorakhpur 
Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad said:— 

The salaries of the highest officials of the 
B. & N.-W. Railway are Rs. 3000 per month for the 
F Agent and Rs. 2200 per month for each of the four 
Heads of the Accounts, the Locomotive, the Traffic 
and the Engineering departments ; whilst the pay or 
wages of the lowest employees is about Rs. 9 per 
month only, giving a proportion of 333.3 and 244.4 
to one. This shows that each of the highest officials 
takes as much as 333.3 or 244,4 men of the lowest 
rank get from the railway ; whilst such officials pre- 
tended to show before the Lee Commission that 
their emoluments in thousands of rupees per month 
were insufficient to defray their expenses ; yet they 
maintain that their subordinate workers should be 
satisfied with Rs. 9, 20, 50, 100, a month. The 
surprise is that the Lee Commission, the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India have 
admitted the false claims of the higher officials 
but none of them gave a moment’s thought to do 
justice to the lower employees, who are dailv 
deteriorating in physical condition and general 
health for wane of proper nourishment. 

The Legislative Assembly has repeatedly voted 
for an imperial inquiry into the long standing 
grievances of the poor men, yet the Government 
of India, professing to be the Trustee of the 
people of India, have suppressed the decision ot 
the people’s representatives in the Assembly. 

What is true of the B. & N.-W. Railway 
is generally true of the other big lines. 

The Rai Saheb proceeded to add :— 

The officials maintain that they pay their 
subordinates at the Market rates. It is very wrong 
of the officials to treat their fellow workers 
like goods and chattels. This is quite contrary 
to the provisions of Article 427 of the Treaty of 
Peace concluded at Tersailles by the High con- 
traeting Nations in June 11919, which declares that 
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labour should not be regarded merei5=^ as a 
commodity or article of commerce. 

It guarantees' “the . right of Association for., ali 
lawful purposes by the^ employed as well as by the 
employers** and : '*the payment to' the employed 
of a lyage ' adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life jjs this , is understood in their 
time and country.’' ■ 

The workers are surely entitled to a living 
wage to coyer the .cost' of a reason,able standard 
of life in their owH' part- of the country. This 
means their pay and allowances should ^ be 
sufficient to defray the cost of food, clothing, 
lio.use-rent, and other contingent expenses of 
themselves and their dependents (wife, children, 
etc.) 

The Rai Saheb’s reference to the Versailles 
Peace Treaty should be found useful and 
timely by the representatives of Indian 
Labour at the next International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. The question of a 
minimum living wage for workers in India 
should be brought before the conference in 
a pointed and prominent manner. 

“Independence by All Possible Means’’ 

Before the last Madras session of the 
Indian National Congress its declared object 
was the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful 
and legitimate means, it the Madras 
session “Independence” was substituted for 
“Swaraj.” It became plain at the last session 
of the Punjab provincial conference that 
some persons there wanted it to be declared 
that it was the object of the Congress 
movement to win independence by “all 
possible means.” 

‘^All possible means” may include means 
which are moral or immora!, righteous or 
unrighteous, lawful or unlawful, pacific or 
warlike. We need not here go into all 
such implications of the phrase. Let us 
confine ourselves to the alternatives of 
peaceful or military campaigns. Without 
entering into the question of the 
of a war of independence, it may be stated 
that all the principal political parties in 
India are agreed that such a war is under 
present circumstances impracticable. That 
opinion may be right or wrong, but it exists. 

Another indisputable fact is that all the 
legitimate peaceful means have not yet been 
tried even paitially. So it cannot be said 
that Swaraj or Independence cannot be 
gained by peaceful means. 

For these reasons we are not in favour 
of theoretically heroic statements of the 
means whereby the Congress may gain its 
object. That body has or should have a 


practical outlook, so far at any rate as its 
methods and means are concerned. It does 
not exist for the promotion of speculative 
political philosophy. 


Maganlal Gandhi 

The untimetly death of Mr. Maganlal 
Gandhi has been suitably referred to 
in our “Indians Abroad” section. The object 
which brought him to Bihar, where he died, 
was quite in keeping with the high idealism 
which characterised all his activities. He 
went to Bihar to help in promoting the 
movement started there to secure for women 
greater freedom of movement, speech and 
action outside their homes than they now 
enjoy. He has practically died a martyr to 
the cause of woman’s emancipation. A most 
fitting memorial to him would be an active 
organisation named after him for farthering 
“the woman’s cause,” which is also man’s. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose 

We cordially welcome Professor Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose to his and our motherland, 
to which he returns after an absence of a 
quarter of a century. He has been forced to 
give an undertaking to stay in India only for 
six months during which he is not to engage 
in any political activities. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India does not expect 
him to keep his mind inactive and his eyes 
and ears shut. 


Cawnpore “No Punitive Tax” Campaign 

On account of communal riots in Cawn- 
pore in the months of August and September 
last year aprivate police tax has been imposed 
on the people of that city. It falls on 
innocent and guilty alike. There is a widely 
prevalent belief that there are employees of 
the Government who foment “religious” dis- 
sensions. That may * be unfounded. But 
there can be no doubt that British polity 
and policy in India are to some extent res- 
ponsible for these strifes. It is also true that 
Government has not taken any effective steps 
for the prevention of religious riots. It is part 
of its duty to maintain law and order. Far 
from admitting its neglect of duty in this 
respect, or at least its failure to do its duty, 
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it tries tO' thmw all. the blame oii; , the people 
of the localities where, 'Veligious^VriotS' take 
place. Uoder the eircumstances the people 
of Cawnpore are justified in refusing to paj 
the punitive tax.- ■ ' 

, Bardoli No-tax Campaign 

The revised rates of assessment on land 
introduced at the recent re-settlement in 
Bardoli taluka in the Bombay Presidency 
are 2^2 per cent, above the old rates. The 
contention of the rayats is that this has been 
arrived at in an arbitrary and unjust manner, 
that the Settlement Officer disregarded popular 
representations^ that the economic condition 
of the taluka has been getting worse year 
after year, and that the assessment is an 
oppressive burden. The rayats and their 
champions have made every possible 
efiort to obtain justice but have 
failed. As a last resource the rayats have 
resolved not to pay rent at the increased 
rates, and they are manfully sticking to their 
resolve. It would be quite easy for a power- 
ful Government to ruin a small number of 
villagers. But there can be no glory in such 
a victory, if victory it may be called. On 
the other hand, if the people’s spirit be not 
crushed in spite of financial ruin, it would 
be clearly a shameful defeat for the Bombay 
Government. It is to be hoped that that 
Government will behave in a statesman- 
like and just and generous manner. 

The late Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 

The untimely death, at the age of 29, of 
the late Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanja 
Deo Bahadur of Mayurbhanj is a great loss 
to the people of that State in Orissa and to 
the cause of education and culture. He had 
inWited. many of the good qualities of his 
father, well-known for virtues not commonly 
met with in men of his class. The late 
young Maharaja gave a lac to the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, for electric installations, 
etc., in its laboratories, and made 
other donations for the encouragement of 
education and learning. He was also a 
patron of music and historical research. 

Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha 

The address delivered in Bengali by 
Maharaja Bhupendra Chandra Sinha Sarma 
of Susang, ■ Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the My mensingh session of the Bengal 


Provincial Hindu Sablia, briugs to light some 
facts whicli are not generally known. One 
is that many castes showed diminished num- 
bers at the census of 1921 from that of 1911. 
They are Mali, Dhopa, Gop, Kumar, Mucbi, 
Namadas, Patoi, Tali and Tiyar. This has 
been the case in many other districts also. 
The Hindu Sabha has passed some resolutions 
like that in favour of the remarriage of 
widows which, if acted upon, are calculated 
to arrest this tendency, and lead to an 
increase of population among these and 
other similar castes. 

Another fact is that some aboriginal tribes 
have adopted Hindu cults and customs 
without being assigned to any particular 
caste. Latterly, they have begun to express 
dissatisfaction at not having the services of 
Brahmins to officiate as priests. It should 
not be difficult for the Hindu Sabha to 
remove the cause of this discontent. 

In summing up the Maharaja drew 
attention to some social, economic and 
political problems which the Hindu Com- 
munity in Myrnensiogh (and elsewhere in 
Bengal, too) has to face. 

In his presidential address in Bengali 
Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Pramathanath Tarka- 
bhushan dwelt on many important topics, 
to only a few of which we can refer here. 
He showed both from history and from the 
Piiranas that many foreign and non-Hindu 
tribes, such as Saka, Yavana, Huna, Khasa, 
etc., have become part and parcel of the Hindu 
community. He cited a verse from the 
Bhagavata to the effect that even a Chandala 
acquires the right to Vedic sacrifices and 
other observances prescribed in the Yedas 
by accepting the Bhagavata Dharma. 

As regards those who were once Hindus 
but renounced Hinduism to accept a different 
religion, he declared that there was no 
sastric obstacle to their reconversion to 
Hinduism. 

He denounced in strong terms the 
hypocrisy of those who persecute others for 
practices of which they themselves are guilty 
in private. 

His outstanding pronouncement was to the 
effect that “human society is not a east iron 
frame incapable of change.” Like man, 
society also is living and maintains itself 
by necessary changes. Therefore, any 
attempt to preserve the outward form 
of Hinduism as it existed in the age of 
the Tedas or of the Smritis is bound to fail. 
Change in religion and social structure 
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, owing to changing times is ineTitaWa The 

author of the hhashya (commentary) on 

.....Parasara Samhita has pkdnly said that even 
if the injnnctioBs of some scriptures be 

transgressed in bringing about such changes/ 

330 guilt is, inciirred and 'therefore no expia- 
1 tion is necessary. 

I The Pandit farther declared : “The ex- 

I ternal form of our religion which has been 

[i.. . , in existence , for a thousand years must be 

? ; changed, aeco.rding to the Sastras. Abundant 

i ■■ proofs, exist la the , Sastras that we 

j ! have made such changes before. That in 

; doing so, we have, sometimes adopted a path 

H contrary to the dicta of our makm^sMs 

[ j (“great sages^O and acknowledged this path as 

t f the path of this too proof can be 

; found in the SastrasP 

| ! . “The external form of Dharma has to be 

I ; changed according to the Age. That Aclmra 

j i (custom) has to be changed is not a new idea 

i[ to Hindus. No one can reckon how often 

i f during the Ages such changes have been made 

in the Hindu society. Consequently, it is 
certain that for the preservation, improve- 
ment and expansion of our race and religion, 
we shall have to adopt Aehara suited to the 
tijnes and give up that formerly practised.’^ 
In the paragraphs devoted to the so-called 
untouchable and depressed classes, the 
Pandit declared that the true strength of the 
Hindu community lies in those classes. “In 
the circumstances if we do not give them 
equal rights in our society, then our suicide 
is inevitable in a short time.” He pleaded 
for universal toleration. 

It was a very remarkable speech that he 
delivered. 

The resolutions passed at the Mymensingh 
session of the Hindu Sabha related to many 
^.pessing problems, and should be carried out 
by the Hindu community in their entirety. 

Indian Hockey Team in England 








Of the ten matches played by the Indian 
hockey team in England, they have won 
nine and lost one, which is the first match 
of the tour which was characterised by 
wetched weather conditions. At the “At 
Home ' given in London to the team and to 
the Indian world cyclists Sir Atul Chatterjee 
said, he was sure the visits of such teams 
was the best method for bringing about inter- 
national understanding. He was convinced 
that the success of the team would enhance 


the internatfonai prestige of India. He. hoped 
other teams would follow the example. 

A Little GirPs Heroism 

A tale of extraordinary courage on the part of a 
six-year-old girl at Dodbaliapur is related by the 
Deputy Commissicmer. Bangalore. When two days 
ago he witnessed a fire accident there, it appears 
a hut in the poor ^.Barters of the town caught 
fire in the evening when all inmates were out 
on work. When the hut was half burnt, the girl 
who was playing near by, rushed in and brought 
its younger brother three-years old, and placed it 
on the road. 

The girl then rushed in again brought out a 
babe of six months safely and then fell down 
on the road badly burnt all over but alive. The 
hut was destroyed and very great admiration and 
enthusiasm is evinced by one and all for the 
silent courage of the girl, who rescued the children 
from certain death. 

The Deputy Commissioner has recommended 
five acres grant and other rewards and help to 
her and her family. The brave girl in hospital is 
smiling. 


Claim of Protection for “Indian” Oil 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce of 
Calcutta rightly points out the oil industry 
seeking protection is one which is hardly 
Indian in any sense of the term, except 
that it is geographically situated in India. 
It has a foreign capital, a foreign directorate 
and even foreign investments. 

The Chamber protests strongly against the 
precipitate hurry in referring the case of the oil 
industry and the extremely insufficient period of 
68 days by which the Tariff Board are to report. 
It strongly objects to the procedure adopted by 
the Tariff Board of not publishing the oil 
companies’ representation and their decision to 
hear local evidence only. Any increase in price 
will hit the consumer hard, and the Indian 
Chamber recommends full and free competition 
between the imported and indigenous oil unim- 
peded by tariff barriers. 

In a letter addressed to the Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, Commerce Department, the Secret- 
ary of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, urges that the time of acceptance of 
representations and submission of the Board’s 
report should be extended, and that the public 
should be informed of the oil companies’ case to 
enable them to formulate their views as consumers 
and tax-payers. It is also urged that the cost of 
production should be made one of the terms of 
reference. The Chamber has submitted that the 
time for submission of the report should be ex- 
tended to the end of October. 


Discipline and Slavery 

Taking their cue from some Politicians 
and journalists of Bengal .^some of our 
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students have , begun to consider discipline 
. syoonymons with slavery. Their attention is 
drawn to an article on “Obedience ' and Dis- 
ciplinei” written years ago by Sister Niyedita, 
who was a fearless lover and champion of 
freedom, and published in the last April 
number of ' Prabuddha Bharata. Says she : 

“The power of obedience is what we, as a 
people, require. It is a mistake to imagine that 
obedience is a form of servility. True obedience is 
one of the noblest expressions of freedom.” 

“Before freedom comes training. The child 
must be disciplined that man may be free. 
Discipline means, before all things, the mastery of 
how to obey.” ' . ' 

"To the great, strength is first necessary, and 
next, discipline. It is the discipline we have had 
that determines our power of endurance. Power 
of endurance is always the result of discipline. 
By great impulses alone little is achieved, They 
sometimes bring about ill instead of good,” 

“The youth of European nations is full of 
iron discipline, and to this they owe their success 
in combination.” 

Eidiculous Misrepresentation of India 
The Manchester Guardian's Madras 
correspondent has written to that paper that 
"the most wealthy professional men in India 
refuse to spend more than five pounds, or, 
at the outside, ten pounds, a year on the 
schooling of a son.” However ridiculous 
'"sach falsehoods may be, they mislead people 
in England, who do not know the truth. 

Let us take the case of school' children. 
In Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Santinike- 
tan, boys and girls have to pay a monthly fee 
of Rs. 25, and they are generally children of 
middle-class parents. The fee alone comes 
to twenty pounds There are besides 

expenses for clothing, books, stationary etc. 

In Calcutta colleges even the poorer class 
of students cannot maintain themselves and 
get an education at an expense of less than 
two pounds a month or twenty-four pounds 


Bihar a few months ago, in order ■ to saggest 
■that one swallow does make a summer. ' He 
quotes Mr. Thompson' as saying ■ . that it 
would 'be “easy to show that suttee in ' one 
form or another, public or private and irre- 
gular has occurred almost every year in some 
part of India between 1829 and 1913 ,; 
and probably it will still occur, though at 
longer intervals.” 

The reviewer quotes a passage, froo 3 Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea’s “Nation in Making,” 
written in 1925, which shows that Indian 
writers must be very accurate and must 
weigh their words, if they are not uninten- 
tionally to play into the hands of our 
political opponents. The passage runs as 
follows : — 

“The Hindu widow’s lot remains very mueh 
the the same as it was fifty years 
ago. There are few to wipe away her tears 
and remove the enforced widowhood that is her 
lot. The group of sentimental sympathisers has 
perhaps increased, shouting at public meetings on 
the great Vidyasagar anniversary day. but leaving 
unredeemed the message of her great champion.” 

That the number of active helpers of the 
widow is small is true. But it is not true 
to suggest that their number is as small as 
it was fifty years ago, True. The number 
of widow-marriage associations and 
widow-marriages is on the increase. The 
late Sir Ganga Ram’s association for the 
re-marriage of widows is well-known. Every 
month it brings about a few hundred such 
marriages. Such marriages are taking place 
in many Bengal districts by the doisan. There 
are, besides, schools and homes in many places 
where widows receive general and industrial 
education 

It was not quite a correct description of 
the state of things when Sir Sareadranath 
wrote the passage^ and the quoting of it now 
is calculated to produco a still more incorrect 
impression. 



a^year. 

Sons and daughters ^ of “the most 
wealthy professional men” spend very 
much more than the sums mentioned above 
for their education. 

‘'Suttee^’ 

Rev. Edward Thompson’s “Suttee : A 
Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into 
the Hindu Rite of Widow Burning” is almost 
as well timed as Miss Mayo’s “Mother India.” 
Sir H. T. Lovett reviews it in the Asiatic 
Review for April and recalls the news of the 
self-immolation of a young widow as Barb in 


Indian World Cyclists 


; LONDON, April 19. 

Four Indian motor (?) cyclists, three Mukherjees 
and Bose, who left Calcutta in December 1926 
and^ arrived in London, were the guests of the 
Indian Students’ Hostel to-day. 

In an interview with Reuter, they said they 
were quite fit and had an adventurous j ouraey 
through Iraq, Syria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Huagary, 
Austria. Germany and Holland. They will be 
resuming their iourney shortly, 

Ex- Maharaja of Nabha’s Internment 

In the Commons, replying to Mr. Thurtle, Earl 
Winterton stated that the ex-Maharaja of Nabha 
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M been deprived of his title, rights and privi- 
leges by the G-overninent of India, beeatise he : had 
not observed the eonclitioas nrirler which he was 
permitted in 1923 to sever his connection with 
the Habha State. On ■ the contrary, he had re- 
peatedly participated in, disloyal activities, had 
engaged himself in propaganda, associated with- 
notorlons agitators, and . had spent . a ■ considerable 
sum in press campaigns in several provinces, some 
of wkicli were of the most virulent and . nntrnthfal 
character. He had been. Informed, on apprehension, 
of the reason lor his detention for wliich no period ' 
had been fixed 

Earl Wiaterton makes a profase' and 
reckless use of venoiiioiis adjectives becanse 
he knows he cannot be compelled to sub- 
stantiate the charges against the ex-Maharaja 
of'Nabha. 

That he, like other detenus, is to be de- 
tained for an indefinite period is only in 
accordance with the most superior brand of 
justice. Men whose offence is proved by 
open trial in a law-court are imprisoned for 
a definite period ; but men against whom 


, there is no eviden.ce, 'none at any.', rate that 
'■can bear the light of day, are deprived of 
their liberty for an indefimte period 1 

' Bengal Detenus , 

According to a statement made by Lord 
Winterton in the Commons sixty persons 
are still under restraint under the Bengal 
Criminal Ordinance and four had been put in 
jail under Regulation III of 1818. All of 
them are under detention for an indefinite 
period. They are said to be guilty of offences 
for which other men have been tried and 
imprisoned and released after serving out 
their term ! But the offence of those against 
whom there is no proof is necessarily so 
heinous that some of them have paid for it by 
dying of illness contracted in prison and many 
others still remain deprived of their liberty. 
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Olive Schreiner's Message 
By 0. E ANDREWS 


contact witti them, she held out a hand of 
sympathy and welcome. Brought up in the 
very midst of deep colour prejudices and 
racial antipathies, her outstanding fearless- 
ness was all the more remarkable and 
significant. It would be difficult to find 
another instance of whole-hearted sympathy, 
such as her8< among the Dutch people of her 
own day and generation. Her brother, the 
Hon. W, P. Schreiner, perhaps came nearest 
to her ; and it is well-known that she in- 
fluenced her brother more than any other 
person. 

I was very fortunate in picking up, in a 
second-hand book stall in Capetown, a very 
small hook which Olive Schreiner had 
published more than twenty years ago, before 
the inauguration of the ‘Union of South 
Africa.’ It is called ‘Closer_ Union.’ Though 
written for Europeans, it is in reality a 
very noble plea, , for the inclusion of the 
Bantu races in the Union as an organic 
member of the whole body politic. The 
essay was still-born. It excited, strangely 
enough, no opposition, Not that its thesis 
was accepted. Rather, it was ignored. I 
could not find anyone in South Africa, who 


S OUTH Africa has produced already one 
supreme literary genius during the 
comparatively short period that has 
elapsed since the first migration of Dutch- 
men and Englishmen from Europe. Olive 
•Schreiner will live in history, not only as a 
great writer, but also as a noble personality 
and a fearless champion of the African 
■races. 

Her first novel, ‘The Story of a South 
African farm’ made vividiy real to the out- 
side world the strangely remote civilisation 
of the Boer farm life in South Africa. Mr. 
'Gladstone did more than anyone else to 
bring this unique novel to the notice of 
Europe. As written by a very young, un- 
known: writer, it was a revelation Since 
that date, Olive Schreiner’s name has taken 
its place in world literature among the 
dmmortals. 

But fqw outside South Africa have 
•realised how brave this frail woman was in 
■her defence of the rights of the Bantu races, 
whom she loved. To the Indian immigrants 
;also, althQugt ^e i;i. 0 ver came ' into clos§ 
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even remembered the book, so short-lived 
had been its career. Yet it is a very in- 
spiring book, fall of critical issues even 
today ; and it is prophetic of the future. No 
' other pamphlet, written in ^ South Africa, 
comes near it, in my opinion, in living 
interest 


In the earlier part of the book, Olive 
Schreiner deals with the problems arising 
between the two races from Europe, the 
Dutch and the Boglish. These chapters have 
their own interest But in the second half 
she rises to heights of splendid eloquence 
and fervent enthusiasm, as she comes to the 
one subject that interests her most deeply 
of all— ‘the native question/ The word 
^native’ has still to be used in South Africa, 
unfortunately, because it is, in actual speech, 
the one common word for the African. But 
Olive Schreiner herself did very much indeed 
to introduce the true word, ‘Bantu’ in order 
to signify all Africans resident in the South. 
She uses the word frequently in this essay. 

In dealing with the ‘ native question,’ 
Olive Schreiner comes naturally to the 
Indian problem, I shall quote, almost in 
full, what she says on that subject. In these 
two articles, I have ventured to quote so 
copiously Olive Schreiner’s own words, 


because they enable a practical understand- 
ing of what is happening, much more 
graphically and pictorially than any descrip- 
tion by a lesser writer. 


No one knew the vast country districts 
of the illimitable South African veldt more 
intimately than Olive Schreiner. None had 
studied the problem of the Bantu population 
more thoroughly. Brought up there as a 
child, with the non-European races around 
her, she seems to .have formed her own 
philosophy of humanity, on sound and whole- 
some lineSj and to have clung to her own true 
humanitarian instinct all through her pained 
and troubled life, in spite of the depth of 
race and colour prejudice on every side. 
Her own friends, whom she gathered around 
her, as life went on, were inspired by her 
example. At Capetown, and elsewhere, 
little groups were formed of those, whose 
deepest interest in life was to see that, on 
every„ occasion, when some great issue arose, 
Bantu races should not be trodden under 
: foot by the more powerful civilisation from 
the West, which was determined at any 
to assert itself, and to possess the land,. 


with all the diamonds and gold that lay 
beneath it. She writes as follows 

‘T hold the native question to be the root 
gnestion in South Africa ; and as is our wisdom 
in dealing^ with it, so will be our future. 

‘No exact census exists of the population of 
South Africa, but it Is roughly calculated that 
there are about nine million inhabitants, eight 
millions of dark men and 1 million of white. 

‘The white race consists mainly of two varieties 
of rather mixed European descent, but both large- 
ly Teutonic, the Dutch and the Eaglish ; and though 
partly divided at the present moment by traditions 
and the use of two forms of speech, the Taal and 
the English, they are so essentially one in blood and 
character that within two generations they will be 
inextricably blended by inter-marriage and common 
interests, as would indeed, long ngo have been 
the case had it not been for external interference. 
They constitute therefore, no great problem for 
the future, though at the present moment their 
differences loom large. Our vast, dark native 
population consists largely of Bantus, who were 
already in South Africa when we came here ; of a 
few expiring yellow varieties of African races, 
such as the Bushmen ; a small but important 
number of half-castes, largely the descendants of 
imported slaves whose blood was mingled with 
that of their masters, as is always the case where- 
slavery exists ; and a very small body of Asiatics. 
It is out of this great heterogeneous mass of 
humans, that the South African nation of the 
future will be built. 

Tor the dark man is with us to stay. Not only 
does the Bantu increase and flourish greatly, as 
is natural in his native continent, and under the 
climatic conditions which are best suited to him ; 
not only does he refuse to die out in contact with 
civilisation, as the Bushmen have largely done r. 
not only can we not exterminate him,— but, we 
cannot even transport him, because we want him I 
We desire him as thirsty oxen in an arid plain 
desire water ; or as miners hunger for the sheen, 
of gold. We want more and always more of him— 
to labour in our mines, to build our railways, to 
work in our fields, to perform our domestic 
labours, and to buy our goods. We desire to- 
import more of him when we cau. It has more 
than once happened in a House of Legislature that 
bitter complaints have been brought against the 
Government of the day for employing too many 
natives on public works, and so robbing the land- 
owner of what he most desires— native labour; 

‘They are the makers of our wealth, the great 
basis rock on which our State is founded— our vast: 
labouring class. 


‘Every great nation of the past or present has- 
contributed something to the sum total of things 
beautiful, good, or useful, possessed by humanity ; 
therein largely lies its greatness. We in bouth 
Africa can never hope exactly to repeat the 
records of the past. We can never hope, like 
Greece, to give to the world its noblest plastic 
art : we can never hope, like Rome, to shape the 
legal institutions of half the world. The chief glory 
of England,— that wherever she goes, whether she- 
will or not, and even against her wili,*she spreads- 
broafcast among the nations the seeds of self* 
govepung institutions —may never be ours. Bat thci 
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igreat national parts are not exhausted in the 
-drama of humanity. There lies bofore us, in 
Soath Africa, a part as j?reat and inspiring as any 
'vs^hieh any nation has ever been called upon to 
play “if we are strong enough to grasp it 

“The problem of the Twentieth Century will not 
be a repetition of those of the Nineteenth, or those 
which went before it. The walls dividing con- 
tinents are breaking down ; everywhere European, 
Asiatic and African will intertwine. The world, 
OD which the Twenty-first Century will open its 
eves, will be one widely different from that which 
the Twentieth sees at its aw^aking. And the 
problem wdiich this century will have to solve is 
the accomplishment of this interaction of distinct 
human varieties, on the largest and most beneficent 
lines, making for the development of humanity 
■as a whole, and carried out in a manner consonant 
with modern ideals and modern social wants.” 

It is indeed refreshing, to those v/ho 
know how deep the race and colour prejudice 
lies in South Africa, to have such a word 
of hope, in a writer of genius, who had 
faced the very worst that South Africa had 
to offer of narrow racialism. If her way of 
stating the case touches the note of patriotism, 
^nd appeals to local pride, no one will blame 
her for that, provided only that in the long 
run her appeal is able to penetrate the hard- 
ness of racialism and inoculate a health- 
giving antitoxin. India, many centuries ago, 
had to face the very same racial problems, 
which South Africa is about to face today. 
There is nothing new under the sun. With 
her own untouchability problem still unsolved, 
India is perhaps in a humbler mood than 
Olive Schreiner, the young South African 
novelist, in this essay. For, India has known, 
long before the Twentieth Century, the 
problem of the conglomeration of conflicting 
races. She has bravely tried, in her own 
way, to solve the problem ; and her solution 
has not been altogether inglorious. Let us 
see how Olive Schreiner continues her story 
,of South Africa. She writes : 

''We in South Africa, are one of the earliest 
and youngest peoples in the modern world. Under 
dhe new moral and material conditions of modern 
•civilization, we are to be brought face to face 
with this problem in its acntest form. On our 
power to solve it regally and heroically, depends 
-our greatness. It is possible for us out of our 
.great complex body of humanity (its parts possibly 
remaining racially distinct for centuries) to raise 
up a free, intelligent, harmonious nation, each 
part acting with and for the benefit of the others, 
then we shall have played a part as great as that 
of any nation in the world’s record. And as today 
we turn our eyes towards Greece, or Rome, or 
England, for models in those things wherein they 
have excelled, nations in the future, whatever their 
•dominant class may be, will be compelled to turn 
“iheir eyes towards us and follow our l^d, saying 


*Hers was the first and true solution ’of thi, 

problem.’ 

. *T have said we today have to face the problem 
in its acntest form ; but we have also exceptional 
advantages for solving it 

In our small European element we have the 
descendants of some of the most virile of the 
northern races, —races which at least for them- 
selves, have always loved freedom and justico : 
in our vast Bantu population we possess one of 
the finest breeds of the African stock. A grave 
and an almost fatal error is sometimes made, 
when persons compare our native question with 
the negro question in the Bouthern States of 
America. Not only is the South African Bantu (a 
race probably with a large admixture of Arab 
blood) as distinct from the West Coast negro, who 
was the ancestor of the American slave, as the 
Norwegian is from the Spaniard, but he has never 
been subjected to the dissolving and desocialising 
ordeal of slavery. We find him in the land of 
his growth, with all the instincts of the free man 
intact ; with ail the instincts of loyalty to his race 
and its chiefs still wmrm in his heart ; with his 
social instincts almost abnormally developed and 
fully active ; we have only with wisdom and 
patient justice slowly to transfer them to our own 
larger society. They are there ! Every man and 
woman who has studied the Bantu in his native 
state before we had indoctrinated him with those 
vices, which dog everywhere the feet of our 
civilisation, and had compelled his women to 
graduate in our brothels and his men in our 
canteens, or had dragged him into oar city slums, 
where even our own races rot knows that the 
proudest of us may envy many of the social 
virtues which the Bantu displays. We have a 
great material here, wisely handled.” 

After this enthusiastic expression of the 
virtues of the Bantu races, whom she knew 
well by living among them, Olive Schreiner 
comes on to the question of the Indian immi- 
gration. Those who have never been in 
South Africa cannot realise how minute this 
problem is, — except in Natal, which Olive 
Schreiner bad hardly ever visited. It is 
therefore significant, that after dealing with 
the millions of the Bantus, she turns aside, 
even for a moment, to give one good word 
on behalf of those whom her own fellow 
countrymen had despised. She writes as 
follows ; 

“In our small, permanent, and largely South 
African born, Asiatic population, we have a 
section of our people, sober, industrious, and intelli- 
gent, rich with those deep staying powens, which 
have made many Asiatic peoples so persistent, and 
often dominant, in the past and present. Even 
in the most disorganised element of our population, 
often without race or social traditions, 1 believe 
that careful study will show it to compare favour- 
ably, and often most favourably, with analogous 
classes in Europe.” 

This allusion, however, brief, to the 
Indian Communiiy by Olive Schreiner, more 
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than twenty years ago, in the very midst of 
her discnssion of what is called the 
Fativ^e Question, is significant of the spirit 
of the writer. She had a very high regard 
for Asia, The fact that the Bantu had 
advanced so much further in social qualities 
than the negro in other parts of Africa, she 
puts down to the theory that there was 
constant immigration from Asia all along the 
East African coast, whioli led to a mixture 
of blood. "Whether her theory of racial 
admixture between Asia and Africa is correct 


and the Bantu. Her picture of the Bantir 
race was nobly drawn. Its steady future 
development was, more than anything else, 
to be the deciding factor in the destiny of 
South Africa* She faces the whole problem 
of race, without swerving for a moment in 
favour of her own white race against others. 
Bather, the principle of noblesse oblige' runs 
through every word she writes. It needs to 
be added, that up to the very end of her 
life she maintained this attitude without any 
compromise. One of her truest and best 


historically, or not, is not the point. The 
point is this, that this gentle lady, brought 
up in a Boer farm, under a burden of racial 
prejudices hard indeed to overestimate, was 
able to throw off this burden so completely, 
and to look upon such an intermingling of 
racial characteristics between Asia and 
Africa not only without any inward 
opposition or repulsion, but with evident 
approval and appreciation. 

I have probably given sufficient in a 
single chapter to create an interest in India 
in this high, intellectual, womanly genius, of 
■ Geiman parentage ; for her father was a 
German. Her long Boer tradition in South 
Africa made lier a true South African ; for, 
she was brought up from her very babyhood 
; on the veldt, upon a South African farm. 
It will be best to reserve for a second chapter 
any further endeavour to explain, partly in 
her own words, her vision of race union and 
race sympathy, in South Africa. 

The study of the glowing ideal of this 
woman of singular genius, concerning the 
racial future of mankind, will be well repaid 
in India. For, there is no country in the 
world to-day that is nearer to India, in its 
own race problems, than South Africa. This 
lady nevelist and essayist may give her own 
vision ; but what is needed besides, after the 
ideal has been formed, is for a body of 
scientific thinkers from both sides to carry 
forward, detail by detail, the slow solution 
of this, the most difficult of all the major 
problems, that are to-day perilously affecting 
mankind. 


In the earlier chapter, Olive Schreiner’s 
ideal of racial unity in South Africa was 
roughly sketched out in her own words* In 
that unity, she had a place^ for the Indian 
immigrant, side by side with the European 


friends, Mrs.- Eutli Alexander, the wife of 
Advocate Alexander of Capetown, has carried 
on her work after her death. Without any 
shadow of reservation, she and her husband 
also have stood out for absolute racial 
equality, political, social and economic. 

It is a delight to read Olive Schreiner's 
sonorous sentences, and I shall give the 
readers of the 21ode7^n Beview the salient 
passages in full She writes : 

If we realise that the true wealth of a nation 
is the health, happiness, intelligence, and content 
of every man and woman born within its borders :: 
if we do not fail to understand that the true 
crown of honour on the head of a dominant class 
is that it leads and teaches, not uses and crushes r 
if, as the years pass, we can point with pride to 
our native peoples as the most enlightened and 
the most free, the most devoted to the welfare’ 
of its native land of all African races ; if our 
iabouriog class can in the end be made to 
compare favourably with that of all other countries 
and if, for the men of genius, or capacity, who 
are born among them there be left open a free 
path, to take their share in the higher duties of 
life and citizenship, their talents expended for the 
welfare of the community and not suppressed to 
become its subterraneous and disruptive forces, if 
we can make our State as dear to them, as the 
matrix in which they find shelter for healthy life 
and development, as it is to us ; then I think the 
future of South Africa promises greatness and 
strength. 

‘But if v/e fail in this ? If, blinded by the gain 
of the moment, we see nothing in our Bantu 
people but a vast engine of labour ; if to us the 
Bantu labourer is not a man, but only a tool 
i! he is dispossessed entirely of the land, for 
which he now shows that large aptitude for 
peasant proprietorship, for the lack of which 
among their masses many great nations are 
decaying; if we force him permanently in his 
millions into the locations and compounds and. 
slums of our cities, obtaining his labour cheaper, 
only to lose what the wealth of all the gold 
reefs and diamond mines could not return to us ;; 
if, uninstructed in the highest forms of labour,, 
without the rights of citizenship, his own social 
or^isation broken up, unbound to us by grati- 
, tuae and sympathy, and alien to us in blood and. 
<^lour, We reduce this vast mass to the condition 
61 a great seething, ignorant proletariat—then* 
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I would rather draw a veil over the fature of this 
laud. . , . 

‘For a time, such a policy may piy m oDth a=3 
to labour and lands ; we may work gold mines 
where the natives’ corn now stands, and dhe 
dream of a labourer at two-peace a day, which 
has haunted the waking visions of some mea, 
may be realised. But can it pay ultimately? 

‘Even in the commercial sense, will it pay us 
in the direction of manufacture and trade, if, when 
the iaboiiriag classes of other countries are 
steadily increasing in skill and intelligence 
ours remain in the mass, mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, without initiative or knowledge ? 
Will it even pay us to have him robbed of his 
muscular strength and virility by a sudden change 
to unhealthy conditions of life? If we poison him 
■with our canteens, and immerse him in our city 
slums, will he, even as a machine of labour, 
remain what he is ?’ 

What has attracted me so much in this 
essay of Olive Schreiner, in addition to its 
literary charm, is the parallel to India 
which I have found in almost every word 
she utters on the race question. For, India 
represents an even greater congeries of races 
than South Africa ; and the struggle for 
racial unity in India is many centuries old, 
while in South Africa it has only just 
begun. 

Towards the end of her essay, Olive 
Schreiner works out a very beautiful simile 
of the mother having younger children of 
her own by a husband, who has brought 
into the family other children by a former 
marriage. She uses this, as an illustration 
of the difficulties confronting a great ruler, 
who has to rule with fairness and equity, 
not only over his own people, but also over 
other races. I have never before seen this 
imagery used in literature with reference 
to the problem of racial unity. When I read 
it, I felt very deeply indeed, that in the 
Hindo^Muslim unity problem it was, really 
this singular grace of character, this sensi- 
tive sympathy for others, this consideration 
of humanity that was needed, far more than 
anything else. It will be well to give Olive 
Schreiner’s whole illustration with its sequel, 
asking my readers to bear in mind all 
through a vivid recollection of India itself ; 
she writes as follows : — 

‘Lastly, if I were asked what in South Africa 
is our deepest need at the present moment, I 
should answer, Great men to lead us.” 

Tn an ordinary household, where a woman 
brings up the children she herself has borne, who 
share her blood and to whom her instincts bind 
her, she needs no exceptionally great or rare 
qualities to rear her children and govern her house 
in harmony. But if a woman should marry a man 


having children by another wife, and they twa 
should again have children of their own, and even 
receive into their family one or two children by 
adoption, then, to make her work a success, that 
woman would require altogether wider and more 
exceptional gifts, Tae animil instinct which binds 
her to what is hers by blood would not suffice ; 
and unless carefully \vatchei and controilecl might 
totally unfit her for the work she has to do. She 
would need, not merely those high intellectual 
powers which enable us to understand types of 
mind widely distinct from our own, but those 
siili rarer graces of the spirit, allied to intellectual 
gifts, but distinct from them, which make the 
love of justice inherent in an individual. If she 
possessed these qualities, in balanced proportions, 
the domestic world she ruled over might become 
a centre of unity and of desirable ■ Immaa 
relations ; if she possessed none of them, it 
would become a hell. 

‘So the man fitted to be the national leader of 
a great heterogenous people requires certain quali- 
ties not asked for in the leaders, even the great 
leaders, of a homogeneous race. Our call in 
South Africa today is not for a Oavoiir or a 
Talleyrand, nor even at the moment for a .William 
Wallace, or a Robert Bruce. The man who should 
help to guide us toward the path of true union 
and a beneficent organisation must be more than 
the great party leader, the keen diplomatist, the 
far-seeing politician, or even the renowned soldier. 
He may be some of these, but he must be much 
more. 

‘He must be a man able to understand, and 
understanding to sympathise with, ail vSections 
of our people : Loving his own race and form of 
speech intensely, he will never forget that it is 
only one among others, and deserving of no special 
favour because it is his. He will understand 
the really colossal difficulties, which a while race 
has to face in dealing with a labouring class 
severed from it by colour. He will realise to the 
full the difficulties the Bantu faces, when, his 
old ideals and order of life suddenly uprooted, he 
is confronted with a foreign civilisation which he 
must grasp and rise up to, or under which he 
must sink ; and he will seek by every means in 
his power to help him to bridge the transition 
without losing his native virtues. At all costs to 
himself, lie will persist in holding up before us 
the ideal by which he is himself dominated, of 
a gerat South Africa, in which each element of 
our population, while maintaining its own indivi- 
duality, shall subserve the interests of others, as 
well as its own till from this sense of mutual 
service, and from that passionate love of our 
physical Mother Earth, which is common to ail 
South Africans, shall grow up the wide and deep 
South African feeling which alone can transform 
us into a great nation. In spite of many mistakes 
and many failures, and ;the sorrow which walks- 
beside all who strike out new paths for the feet 
of men, such a man would form the true centre 
of our national life, and, however fitfully and 
slowly, would lead our national canscience to 
shape - itself in harmony with that ideal For,, 
beneath the self-seeking and animal instinct 
which covers the surface of our lives, lies that, 
which in its saner moments does recognise single- 
ness of purpose where it finds it, and knows 
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only that a wide jtislice and humanity between 
men is rfghteonsness-^the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation. 

Tt Is said that when centnries ago a great 
Hollander died, the little children ciied for him 
in the streets. ’When ciir national leader dies, 
the hearts of a ccroplex people will pot on mourn- 
ing for him. fiom the hraal in Kafirland to the 
solifniy Jvarrco farmhouse and the cities where 
men congregate. And w‘hen, with the passing of 
the years, the mists of present self-interests and 
laeial anfagonisius have faded from before our 
national eyes, men standing beside his grave will 
recognise him for wliat he was-'-the father of his 
people. 

'What South Africa calls for today is simply 
for a man, with a dear liead and a large heart, 
organically incapable of selhseehing, or radal 
preindiee.’ 


who is able to fulfil in South Africa such a 
high destiny as that. But General Botha 
came very near, in heroic and regal character, 
to such a fulfilment The present Prime- 
Minister, General Herf^iog, has also qualities 
which make him deeply loved and profound- 
ly respected by all. 


It is not easy to find one single mao, 


In India itself, there are those who have 
learnt by birth and experience to set forth 
this higher type of human character. If we 
leave aside for a moment such unique out- 
standing figures as Gandhi and Tagore, we 
may point with genuine pride to the Presid- 
ent of the All-India National Congress, Dr. 
Ansari. A country which can produce a 
character such as his, at the most critical 
time, need never despair. 


COUlD-fflDIA, FREE, PROTECT HERSELF? 


BtJ. T. SOTDBEtiND 


yxOES any one question whether India, if 
\j free, would have sufficient men, sufficient 
fighting ability, and sufficient material 
resources to enable her to protect herself 
against external aggression ? Let us see what 
are the facts. 

1. First as to physical location and 
surroundings. There is probably not a 
country in the entire world better situated 
for natural secuiity, for natural safety 
from attack, invasion or aggression by 
other nations, than India. It is a vast penin- 
sula which nature has thiust, all by itself, 
far down into the Indian Ocean, On its 
northeast, north and northw^esf, that is, on 
its almost entire land border, it is surround- 
ed and to a most extraordinary degree pro- 
tected by vast ranges of mountains the 
loftiest and most difficult of passage in the 
world. The rest of its boundary 1$ ocean, 
with no country within thousands of miles 
from which there is probably the slightest 
danger of attack. 

2. As to men. India has a population of 
320,00,000, from w|iicb, to draw soldiers in 
time of need. This is twice the number of 
Russia, five times that of Germany or Japan,. 
4more than six times that of France or Great 


In 1918, an estimate was made of India’s 
available military manpower, that is the number 
of her men between the ages of tw-enty and 
forty. It was found to be over 40,000,000. 
Here is a source of supply for soldiers 
greater than that exists in any other nation 
in the world except China. 

3. What about the fighting quality of these 
men ? It is true that the Indian people, as a 
whole, are more peacefully inclined than 
Europeans. But all history shows that 
peaceful nations often produce the bravest 
and most effective armies known, when there 
is need to defend their liberties and their 
country. Such armies fight from duty, from 
principle, from true patriotism, their courage 
is moral, not merely physical ; and they 
come nearer than any other soldiers to 
being invincible. 

But as a fact, fully one hundred million 
of India’s population consists of what is 
known as her “fighting races, ’’-“her Sikhs, 
Mahrattas, Rajputs, and others. 

As for the qualities of Indian soldiers, 
notice some testimonies of British autho- 
'rities, 

No Englishman of the past generation 
knew India better than Lord Curzon, for 
five years its Governor-General and Viceroy. 
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In m article in the North American Reinew 
of JuIf, 1914, speaking of the native army 
of India which at that time contained in the 
neighboorhood of 150,000 men, Lord Curzon 
called it ‘one of the finest fighting forces in 
the world.’’ 

Sir Valentine Chirol, in his last book on 
India, declares that “the Indian army has a 
fine record for gallantry, and it is a great 
fighting engine.”^ He tells ns of a remark 
once made by the German Kaiser, that the 
Sikhs of India were the only foreign troops 
against whom he feared to pit his own 
German infantry. 

General Allenby, whose conquest of 
Palestine was achieved largely by the use of 
Indian troops, reported in the highest terms 
of their bravery and efficiency, declaring that 
in every quality required to constitute good 
soldiers they had no superiors. 

Says General Sir Ian Hamilton : “There 
is material in the north of India sufficient 
and fit, under good leadership, to shake the 
artificial society of Europe to its foundation : 
and difiiision of knowledge will produce 
leaders.”t 

As is w^ell-known to every one at all 
perfectly acquainted with the history of the 
Great War in Europe, it was the splendid 
Indian army, brought over with the greatest 
possible haste to Eranoe when war was 
declared, that turned the tide at the first 
battle of the Marne, beating hack the 
German advance and saving Paris from 
capture. 

India free could easily meet an invading 
army with a fighting force of five millions, or 
if necessary ten millions, of such soldiers 
as these, should any nation on earth be 
insane enough to attempt an invasion. 

Does any one say that India could not 
protect herself without a strong navy? There 
is no ground for such a declaration. The 
experience of the British at Gallipoli, even if 
there were no other evidence, proved once 
for all, that a navy, with such forces as it 
can carry, is powerless against strong land 
fortifications and an adequate land army. 
But even if India should find herself re- 
quiring a navy, we have found that she can 
provide herself with one as strong as that 
of Japan, which ranks third in the world, at 
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an expanse no greater than that of her 
present military budget. And as for 
qualification of her men for sea service, " it 
should not be forgotten that before the 
British came India was one of the greatest 
sea-faring and ship-building nations in the 
world. Why under freedom should she not 
become the same again ? 

Is it said that Indians fight well under 
British or other European officers, but would 
fail under officers of their own? That while 
they make good soldiers in the ranks they 
have not the intellectual ability to make 
competent military leaders ? 

This is what the British claim. Is the 
claim well-founded? No. In ail the cen- 
turies of her long history India has seldom 
lacked competent leaders, military or civil. 
It was an Indian army under Indian military 
leaders that checked the conquering career of 
Alexander the Great The Indian Emperor 
Asoka, whom H. G. Weils declares to have 
been one of the six greatest men of all ti^e^ 
was great not only as a statesman and civil 
ruler, but also as a military commander. The 
Emperor Akbar the Great, the contemporary 
of Elizabeth of England, and the equal of 
any civil ruler that Europe ever pro- 
duced, was a general of great ability. Europe 
has produced few commanders of armies of 
greater military genius than the Indian 
Sivaji, the hero of Mahratta history. 

The British in all their later history in 
India have kept their Indian troops strictly 
under European officers, seldom if ever 
allowing any Indian to rise to a position as 
high even as second lieutenant. But this 
has not been because of lack of Indian 
military ability : it has been solely a matter 
of caution; it has been because the British 
have feared to allow any Indians to receive 
training or experience in military leadership. 
or command lest they use the same in 
creating movements of revolt against the 
foreign government of the country. 

Other Asiatic countries Japan, China. 
Persia, Turkey possess able military leaders. 
Japan in her war with Russia produced 
generals in her armies and admirals in her 
navy quite the equals of those of her 
European antagonist. The Indian people are 
not inferior in ability to the peoples of any 
of these countries. There is every reason to* 
believe that if she were free, and if there 
were need, India could and would develop 
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world peace. Gandhi and Tagore are a sufE- 
cient guarantee of this. 

Many Indians, following Gandhi, believe 
that India, whan free, will need nothing for 
her protection from aggression by other 
powers except her own peacefnl spirit and 
her determination to deal with all nations 
justly, fairly, without aggression on her part 
and without giving any ground for offence. 
Most of her leaders, Gandhi and Tagore 
among them, are strong believers in treaties 
of peace, and arbitration ; and there is every 
reason to believe that when she becomes 
master of her own career, she will, among 
her earliest acts, seek to make her security 
doubly secure by negotiating with all the 
leading nations, treaties of complete arbitra- 
tion like that which Prance has proposed to 
the United States, pledging India on the one 
hand and those nations on the other to 
settle all their disputes and differences by 
reason and justice, and not by force, thus 
making war between them impossible. Thus 
she will be relieved from that shameful and 
shocking necessity of being compelled to 
waste on a great army and navy the nation’s 
revenues which are so sorely needed for 
education and the welfare of the people. 

However, if India finds, such against her 
spirit and her earnest desire, that she must 
arm, that she can obtain safety in no other 
way, then the vvorld may be perfectly certain 
that arm she will and to the full, making 
herself as formidable as Japan, and far more 
because her supply of men and material 
resources are so much greater. And she 
will he unconquerable. Never again will the 
great Indian people allow themselves to be 
robbed of their freedom and their nationhood 
by any foreign power. The lesson they have 
learned in the last century and a half will 
last them a thousand years. 


militaiyi Bind naval leaders and commanders 
■^tfd to tho$d of any nation. 

Tffinally. has India material resources with 
which to carry on successfully a war of 
coal, iron, timber, oil, and others? 
It ' is well-known that to-day these are as 
important as men. Is not India wanting 
here ? No, she is not. She has all these in 
abundance beyond any nation of Europe 
except Russia. Indeed, there are not more 
than two or three nations in the world that 
possess these indispensable requisites for war 
in such almost inexhaustible quantities as 
does India. Japan has shown herself able to 
defend herself both by land and sea, and 
yet her material resources, of all the kinds 
named, are scarcely more than infinitesimal 
•compared with the vast recources of India. 

Prom all these facts it will be seen 
utterly without foundation is the claim that 
India needs the so-called protection of any 
foreign power; or that, if once master in 
her own house, she would not be able to 

■ herself as secure from outward moles- 
as any nation in the world, 
oner or later India will be free, either 
•Mth the fr^dom of equal partnership with 
’Great Britaha, like the freedom of Canada 
tai South; freedom of 

absolute independence. No future event is 
more certain than this. And the date of the 
.attainment of this freedom cannot be long 
'delayed without disaster to Britain as well as 
Hadia. 

When India becomes free, no nation will 
have cause to fear her. Notwithstanding her 
vast population and her unexcelled potential 
military strength, she will not be a danger 
to any people, as so many nations are. On 
the contrary, cherishing ideals of peace and 
goodwill, as she does, her freedom and her 
occupancy of an important place in the world 
will be a powerful influence in favour of 


A TEIBUTB TO THE KEY. HE J. T. SUNHEELANH 

Bt TAEAENATH das, Pf. n. 


occasion of the celebration of his eighty-sixth 
birth-day, I feel it to.be a privilege to write 
lihe§, tq enligh!(ih the Indian public 
.and the friends of India abroad. 

About twenty-one years ago, while study- 


will remain eternally indebted to the 
V. Dr. J. T. Sunderland ; and it is not 

R p for me tq express adequatefy 
of appieciatibn and gratitude T 
wards him. However, on the 
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ing ^^Presperons British India’' by the late 
3Ir. William Digby, I came to know of Dn 
Siioderland's work. I found that the eminent 
English aurhority on India, in discussing the 
causes of famines in India, quoted long 
passages from the writings of the Rev. Dr. 
Sunderland, published in the New England 
Magazine, some time in the nineties of the 
last century. Dr. Sunderland pointed out 
that the famines in India were not due to 
scanty rain-falls or the lack of production of 
food-stuffs, because while millions starved in 
India, ship-loads of food-stuffs were being 
exported from the country. The awful abject 
poverty of the people, caused by exploitation 
was the real cause of Indian famines. He 
came to this conclusion as the result of his 
studies and observations, while visiting 
India. 

In 1908, when I was in Boston, I came 
to know that Dr. Sunderland had written an 
article on India in the Atlantic Monthly^ 
discussing the causes of unrest in India. 
This article created such an unfavorable 
impression about British rule in India, that 
the late Lord Curzon personally wrote to 
the Atlantic Monthly that the publication of 
such articles was harmful to British 
interests. 

In innumerable ways Dr. Sunderland has 
served the cause of India and tried to 
interest American people, even men like 
the late Andrew Carnegie and others, to aid 
the people of India in their sufferings under 
an alien rule. Daring these efforts of his, he 
became convinced that strong British influ- 
ence in America and other countries was 
constantly at work against Indian interests and 
to keep India in subjection and to lower her in 
the eyes of the civilized world. This fact made 
him redouble his energies, in a spirit of 
righteous indignation. 

He keenly felt the need of representation 
of India’s cause in America and other 
countries and thus counteracting the anti- 
Indian activities of interested Americans, 
Englishmen and Indians. Daring the stay of 
Lala Lajpat Rai in America (1914-1919), Dr. 
Sunderland aided him in every possible way ; 
because he felt that by doing so he was 
pleading India’s cause, the cause of one-fifth 
of the population of the world, ^ before the 
international court of world public opinion. 
With Lala Lajpat Rai, he was instrumental 
in organising the India Home Rule League 
of America and ^,qe-operated in editing 
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Young hidia, the organ of the organiza- 
tion. 

During the last few years, among his 
other activities, he has devoted his time to 
write an authoritative work on '‘India’s Case 
For Freedom”. He knows Ms subject more 
thoroughly than many Indians, because he 
regularly studies at least a dozen Indian 
dailies, weaklies and periodicals; and very 
few important books on India written in the 
English language has escaped his attention 
and perusal. Certain chapters of the above 
book have been lately published in the 
Modern Revieio of Calcutta ; and I have 
reasons to believe that all responsible Indian 
leaders feel that, by this work alone, not to 
speak of his forty years’ constant activities 
in favor of India, Dr. Sunderland has render- 
ed a very valuable service, not only to the 
cause of India’s Freedom, but to the cause of 
Indo- American friendship and to the cause 
of better understanding between the East 
and the West. To day, when many persons 
are engaged in misrepresenting India, Dr. 
Sunderland by his action has proved that 
the cause of Freedom should be fought in 
every land, and for a truly religious man, 
there is no room for racial or religious 
prejudice. 

One may ask what is the motive behind 
Dr. Sunderland’s interest regarding India. 
It is needless to say that there is not the 
motive of gain of any form or character. 
After an analysis of his life, (about which 
it is very hard to secure much information 
from our worthy friend, because he does 
not want to speak of his own work), I have 
come to the conclusion that he is a very 
remarkable man, he can be well-compared 
with an ancient Hindu sage or a prophet of 
the Old Testament. He has devoted his whole 
life for the causes of Truth, Justice, Liberty 
and Human Brotherhood. 

When he was young, he championed the 
cause of the abolition of slavery in the 
United States of America and worked ardent 
ly with the great men of that time. Later 
on, he devoted his best energies to the cause 
of Religious Liberty and Toleration, As a 
man of God, a student of Oomperative 
Religion and devout Christian of the Unitarian 
sect, he stood against all forms of religious 
bigotry and tried his best to promote better 
understanding between the peoples of all 
religions and all races. With that noble 
spirit of sympathetic understanding, he 
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hands of God. Thus he is a confirmed opti 
mist ; and his optimism has its magnetic 
force which I experienced in a very diffiouK 
situation in my life. 

We should pay homage to the Rev. Di 
Sunderland, a friend of oppressed humanity. 
The best token of tribute to him by the 
people of India will be their efforts to carry 
out the ideals of Truth, Justice, Freedom 
and Human Brotherhood, _ which he has 
championed during his life. He will feel 
happier, if the Indian leaders and public 
respond to the idea that “India’s Case For 
Freedom” should be spread all over the world 
and through the support of World Public 
Opinion, the struggle for Indian Freedom 
be won, if possible without violence aod 
bloody revolution. 

Florence, Italy. 

April 6. 1928. 


visited the countries of the Orient and 
became interested in the peoples of the East, 
and worked and is still working for the 
furtherance of the cause of Human Brother- 
hood. 

To know the Rev. Dr. Sunderland intimate- 
ly has been one of the great privileges of 
my life. His burning sincerity and loyalty to 
the highest ideals of life have been an 
inspiration to me. When he speaks for the 
cause of the oppressed peoples, he champions 
it with ihe deepest passion for Truth. 

Knowing as I do all of Dr. Suaderalnd’s 
devotion to the cause of India, I can safely 
assert that in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age, he devotes more time daily to serve 
the Indian cause than any Indian youth in 
America or India. Dr. Sunderland, as I know 
him, works like a Yogi of the Bhagabat 
Gita, who thinks that it is his privilege to 
serve and work ; and the result is in the 


By BROJENDRANATH BANERJI 


Stipbemb Govermest approves the Scheme of 
Vernacular Eoucation 

The Home authorities at last realized that 
the education of their Indian subjects was a 
part of their duty. On 19th July 1854 the 
President of the Board of Control signed the 
great Despatch— rightly fenown as the Educa- 
tional Charier of India * — which gave such an 
impulse to education in India. In January 
1855, a start was made in carrying out its 
provisions in Bengal, by the appointment of 
a Director of Public Instruction (in succession 
to the Council of Education) and, shortly 
afterwards, by the constitution of the 
University Committee, — of which Vidyasagar 
was elected a member in order to prepare a 
scheme for the establishment of Universities 
at th^ Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 

* Letter from Ishwarohandra Sharma to lOapt 

■ les. Private Secretary to the Hon’ble the 
remor of Bengal, dated 3rd July 1864;-^ 
Con, 19 Oetr. 1854, N®. 118. 


and Bombay.* We also find from the Public 
Procdgs, dated 12th December 1856 (p. 7) that 
the Pandit was appointed a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University when formed. 

The Despatch of the Court urged a 
greater expansion of primary education than 
Halliday had suggested in his scheme. The 
Governor-General, however, was in favour 
of introducing the scheme gradually and 
making a beginning with certain districts 
only. He did not object to the occasional 
inspection by Vidyasagar of the vernacular 
schools in Bengal, if it were found that his 
more important duties, as Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, would not suffer, but the 
terms of the Court’s Despatch would not 
allow of his being made a Superintendent of 
Vernaonlar Education, as it was settled that 
the work in future should be done by the 


, Letter to Pandit Ishwarohandra Sharma, 
dated 26th Jany. 1855 .— PmSKc Gon. 26 Jany. 
1865, No. 154, also No. 153. (I. S. D.) 
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Director of Pablic Instruction and by the 
Inspectors under him. At the same time 
the Governor-General was strongly impressed 
with the necessity for establishing Normal 
Schools for the training of vernacular 
teachers.^ 

Although a Director of Public Instruction 
was appointed, Halliday felt that he could 
not do without the help of a man of 
Yidyasagar’s ability, if the scheme of verna- 
cular education in Bengal was to be made 
a real success, as the following extract 


This need not interfere with Mr. Pratt, who 
besides the task of inspeoting what Ishwarehandra 
has done, will have abundant occupation as Ins- 
pector of Bnglish^ and Anglo-Yernacuiar schools and 
colleges in the zilas to which the plan already ap- 
proved of has destined his labours to extend. 

This scheme of Bengali vernacular instruction 
is of the deepest importance. I believe the method, 
which I devised with great pains and after much 
enquiry, to be the most promising and it would 
be^a pity to wish its failure by placing one of the 
chief instruments of its execution in an embarrass- 
ing and erroneous position in which it would be 
difficult for him to exert himself with 


shows : — 

“-‘The Lt.-Governor remains of opinion that a 
person so specially qualified for the work as 
Pandit Ishwarehandra Yidyasagar may be very 
advantageously employed, for a time at all events, 
even under the new organization of the Education 
Department, and he requests that you will consider 
and report in what manner his services may be 
most usefully made available without injuriously 
interfering with his duties as Principal of the 
Sanskrit College/^ t 

The Director of Public Instruction, in 
reply, suggested the temporary appointment 
of Yidyasagar as Inspector of Schools, until 
,the services of the permanent incumbent — 
Mr. Pratt—would be available. This proposal 
however, did not commend itself to the 
Lt.-Governor, who wrote as follows : — 

“I should not anticipate any advantage from a 
merely temporary employment of Pandit 
Ishwarehandra. 

He is a man of a very decided character who 
has formed and expressed strong views on the 
subject of vernacular education which, if permitted, 
he will no doubt endeavour to carry into effect 
with energy and inteliigence according to the 
scheme approved of. 

But 1 do not see that he could be expected to 
effect, if temporarily employed, and left to under- 
stand that any time, three weeks or three months 
hence he is to retire from the work on the appear- 
ance of Mr. Pratt as inspector. 

I do not see why Ishwarehandra should not, 
under the name of Officiating Sub-Inspector, and 
with the salary sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government, be directed to carry into effect in 
the three or four zilas mentioned in my plan of 
the scheme of vernacular instruction which I have 
recommended and which has been approved by 
the Supreme Government. 


^ Letter from C. Beadon, Secy, to the Govt, of 
India, to W. Grey, Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
dated 10th Feby. 1855. 

t Letter from the Secy, to the Govt of Bengal 
to the Director of Public Instruction, dated 23 
March Education Can, 10 May 1855. No. 


On 20th April 1855, the Government of 
Bengal wrote as follows to the Director of 
Public Instruction about the best means of 
utilizing the services of Pandit Ishwarehandra 
Sharma:--^ 

2. With regard to your proposal io employ 
Pandit Ishwarehandra Sharma as an Inspector of 
Schools for a time merely, and until the services 
of Mr. Pratt are available for that duty, the Lt.- 
Governor is disposed to doubt the expediency of 
such an arrangement, for not only would the 
Pandit be necessarily unable to effect any results 
of importance during so brief an incumbency, but 
to place a man of his mature views and experience 
in a temporary position like that proposed, and 
with the understanding that he would be liable 
to be removed from it at any moment, would 
evince, the Lt.-Governor thinks, less consideration 
on the part of Government than the Pandit^s 
character and great qualifications for the duty in 
question justly entitle him to. 

. 3. The Lt.-Governor is of opinion that Pandit 

Ishwar Sharma may at once receive directions to 
set ^ on foot the scheme of vernacular instructions 
which was recommended in the Minute [24 March 
1854] drawn up by His Honour when a Member of 
the Council of Education in March last, and which 
scheme was generally sanctioned in the letter from 
the Supreme Government, forwarded to you with 
this office letter of the 23rd ultimo, three or four 
of the zilas in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
being selected by yourself, in communication with 
the Pandit, for the introduction of the scheme. 
This will not, particularly at the present time, 
interfere in any way with the Pandit’s duties at 
the college. The details of the Pandit’s employ- 
ment on this duty should be arranged for the 
present in direct communication with yourself, and 
will eventually be carried on ,in co-operation with 
Mr. Pratt and under his immediate superinten- 
dence. While employed in this way the Pandit 
should draw the allowances specified in the 
Minute above referred to, viz, Rs. 200 a month 
(exclusive, however, as recommended by you, of 
his travelling charges), in addition to his allow- 
ances as principal of the Sanskrit Co]lege,”t 


* Minute by Fred. Jas. Halliday, dated 11th 
April 1855,. Education Con, 10 May 1855, No. 73. 
t Education Con. 10 May 1855, No. 74. 
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ViBTASAGAR ISTiiBIJSHES A NoEMAL SCHOOL 
POR Tbaixinct Terkacular Teachers 

The I 3 irf 3 ctoi of Public Instrucfion 
immediatelj called TMyasagar and discussed 
matters with him. The Pandit was made 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, 
m addition to his duties as the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, on a salary of Rs. 
200 a month from 1st May, 1885, 
The selection of qualified teachers for the 
proposed new Model Vernacular schools waa 
his first task. This subject was one of 
extreme importwoB as he knew that the 
recess of the Government educational 
measures would depend mainly on the pro- 
per training and equipment of the teaching 
staff. Early in May 1855, he issued notices 
inviting candidates for vernacular teacher- 
ships to undergo an examination in the 
vernacular at the Sanskrit College. More 
than 200 candidates from the neighbouring 
districts appeared and, on examination, it 
was found that very few among them could 
take charge of the Government Model Schools 
without further training, and thus the 
necessity of a Normal School for training 
teachers was established beyond doubt. In 
tMs connection Vidyasagar was desirous of 
having the Bengali School called (Patshala) 
formerly attached to the Hindu College, 
placed under his care and superintendence. 
This institution, he told the Director, might 
be made to serve an important purpose in 
connection with the training of teachers for 
the vernacular schools in the mofussjl, by 
affording the means of testing their qualifica- 
tions as teachers, and by its being raised, 
under his own careful supervision, to the 
status of a Model School for imitation * In 
the following letter (dated 2 July 1856) to 
the Director he clearly set forth the special 
object for which he advocated the establish- 
ment of a Normal School and the arrange- 
ments for conducting it : — 

I have the honour to represent that under 
present circumstances it is very difficult to get 
a good number of competent vernacular teachers. 
To supply this want the establishment of a Normal 
School or class has become absolutely necessary. 

■ I beg, therefore, most respectfully to submit the 
foilowmg plan for such an institution for your 
and. sanction 

‘ r;. Letter from the Director of Public Instruo 


10 May;' 18^9, ■■}! ' 


I would propose that two masters, one at Rs. 
150 and the other at Rs. 50 per month, be employ- 
ed for the present to undertake the task of training 
up the teachers for our new vernacular schools. 

I have lately, with the co-operation of my 
assistant, examined upwards of 200 candidates 
for teaehenships in the ne^Y vernacular schools, 
out of which number 92 only have been found to 
to be eligible for the situation of teachers. Of 
this last number, however, very few only are 
qualified to undertake^ the duties of teachers 
immediately,— the remainder require previous 
training- I would, therefore, beg to propose that 
these form the Normal class and that they be 
attached to it for six months, which period in my 
humble opinion will be quite sufficient to make 
them fully competent for the post of teachers. 

As most of these men do not belong to Calcntt i, 
and as they are not in circumstances well enough 
to afford for their living here, I would recommend 
that a stipend of Es, 5 per month be allowed to 
60 of the best of them while they ramain in the 
Normal class. To ensure their continuance in the 
class and subsequent service In the vernacular 
schools, I beg to , suggest that they be required to 
subscribe to covenant containing the following 
conditions : 

That they shall continue in the Normal class 
for such period as may be necessary for their 
training. 

2nd. That when appointed as teachers they 
shall serve Government for at least three years. 

3rd. That they shall accept situations of not 
less than Rs- 15 a month to which they may be 
posted within certain districts to be named in the 
covenant- 

4th. That in default of the fulfilment of any 
of the above conditions, they shall each of them 
pay a fine of Rs, 50. 

I would further propose that the Normal class or 
classes be established in connection with the 
Patshala, as in that institution they shall • not only 
have the benefit of observing the mode of teaching 
and the management of the classes thereof, but by 
being made occasionally to teach them, they 
shall acquire a practical knowledge of the art of 
teaching. 

For the post of Head Master of the Normal 
classes, I would recommend Babu Akshoy Kumar 
Diitt, the well-known editor of the Tatwahodhini 
Pairika. He is one of the very few of the best 
Bengali writers of the time. His knowledge of 
the English language is very respectable and he 
is well informed in the elements of general know- 
ledge, and well-acquainted with the art of teaching. 
On the whole. I do not think that we can secure 
the service^ of a better man for the post. For the 
second mastership, I would propose^ Pandit 
Madhusudan Baohaspati, He is a distinguished 
ex-student of the Sanskrit College, an able and 
elegant Bengali writer, well-acquainted with the 
art of teaching, and, in my opinion, in every 
respect qualified to fill the post for which he is 
recommended. 

. The above arrangements are intended to meet, 
for the present, all reqniremehts for teachers in 
the vernacular schools and should immediately 
be carried into effect. There is one difficulty, 
however, which I beg here to bring to your 
notice. It is the want of accommodation for the 
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Normal classes in the building now occupied by 
the Fatshala, This building is scarcely sufficient 
for the purposes of that school and can by no 
means aceooirnodate the additional classes. Arrange- 
ments for room should, therefore, be so 
made that the classes may be opened as soon 
as their establishment is sanctioned.’’* 

The scarcity of qualified teachers for 
Ternacular schools was at that time felt 
ererywhere, and both the Director and the 
Bengal Goveroment gave their cordial app- 
roval to the Pandit’s plan, as Rs. 500 a 
month was but a small expenditure, consider- 
ing the benefits to be derived from it, viz, the 
production of 60 well qualified teachers every 
six months-t A Normal school was formal- 
ly opened, on ITth July 1855, under the 
immediate superintendence of Vidyasagar. 

The following details based on the Pan- 
dit’s report on the Normal school will give 
the reader more of its early history.^ 

For want of a separate building the 
Normal School was located in the Sanskrit 
College anl was open only in the morning 
as no spare rooms were available in the 
College building during the usual college 
hoursj The school consisted of two classes, 
the higher of which was under Akshoy 
Dutt, the Head Master, and a well-known 
Bengali writer, and the lower under Pandit 
Madhusudan Bachaspati, the Second Master. 
It made a start with 71 pupils, and monthly 
stipends of Rs. 5 each were awarded to the 
60 most deserving amongst them. No can- 
didate under the age of 17 years, or above 
45 years, was eligible for admission, men of 
the lower castes being excluded at first. 
Students were taught from the Bodhodaya^ 
Nitibodh, Sakuntala, Kadamhari, Charupath 
and Bahyabastu, and attended lectures on 
Geography, Natural Philosophy and Natural 
History. Examinations were held monthly 
and the inattentive pupils were dismissed. 


Edimtion Con, 12 July 1855 No. 89. 
t Ibid, Nos. 88, 90. 
t General Report on Puhlie Insirnciion 
Loioer Provinces of Bengal Presidency for 1855-56 
pp. 37-38, App. A. 

§ The Pandit, later on, represented to the 
Director the need for a separate building for the 
school, as the first arrangement was not only 
inconvenient but retarded the progress of the 
Normal pupils who, instead of six hours’ study, 
had only the benefit of two hours.’— Vidyasasrar 
to D. P. I., dated 8 August 1856. Education Cori, 
28 Augt. 1856, No. 125. 


Those who were found to have made credit- 
able progress were selected for teach erships. 
In the examination held in August 1855 ten 
pupils were passed, in September fifteeD, and 
in November thirteen ; of the passed students 
29 were appointed to the Model Schools, and 
the remaining 9 placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Pratt, the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal, at his request, for empioymeot by 
him in the aided and indigenous schools. 

The test for admission at the commence- 
ment was a fair knowledge of the vernacular 
which was ascertained by the candidate 
reading the Nitibodli with fluency and cor- 
rectness, and explaining passages from it 
with tolerable accuracy ; but this test, having 
subsequently been found too low, was raised 
after a few months, when a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Nitihodh, Sakuntala, Betal 
Panchabignshati, and InU^oduciion to 
Sa7iskrit Grammar^ was required. 

ViDYASAGXR OPENS GOVERNMENT MoDEL 
Vernacular Schools 

As already stated Vidyasagar took charge 
of his new office on 1st May 1855. To 
facilitate his work, four Sub-Inspectors* 
were placed under him In the following 
report of Vidyasagar we get an interesting 
narrative of the measures adopted by him to 
introduce the scheme of vernacular education 
into the districts of Nadia, Hughli, Bardwan 
and Midnapur : — 

' “On the 1st May 1855, I took charge of the 
office of Asst. Inspector of Schools. Previous 
to taking charge, I had submitted to the Director 
of„Pabiic Instruction a memoraadani of the mea- 
sures which I would adopt on being appointed 
to my new post. These measures were all 
sanctioned by that officer in his letter of the 26th 
April 1855, which authorized me to enter upon 
my dutiewS. and forwarded for my guidance, the 
Minute of His Honour the Lieut.-Governor when 
a member of the late Council of Education, 
together with other papers on varnacular education. 

2. Agreeably to my memorandum aforesaid, 
I first engaged myself in selecting my Sub-Inspec- 
tors, and having selected them, despatched them 
to the interior to inspect suitable towns and 
villages for the Model Schools. I was next 
engaged in examining a large number of candi- 
dates for teacherships in the new schools, out of 
whom I selected 92. Most of these men, however, 

* The Sub-Inspectors were : Harinath Banerji. 
Madhav Chandra Goswami. Tarasankar Bhattacharji 
and Vidyasagar’s second brother-Dinabandhu 
Nyayaratna. They were appointed from fist May 
1855 on a monthly ^salary of Rs. 100 each, plus 
travelling charges. 


mi 
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•were found not competent to take immediate 
charge of schools. The establishment of a Normal 
School became, therefore, neoessarj^ to give them 
a previous training, and a plan for such an 
institution being submitted v?as sanctioned by 
Government, and the sohooi duly opened by the 
middle of July, 

3. By the middle of June the Sub-Inspectors 
returned from the interior and submitted their 
reports, I selected five villages in each district 
for the Model Schools. It appearing most expe- 
dient to open the schools first in the district of 
Nadia, I submitted a report on the 25th to the 
Director (through the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal) soliciting his sanction to the establishment 
of sciiools in that district, and to the commence- 
ment of operations from the first of July following 
for which I made the necessary arrangements. 
In this report I made no mention of the expendi- 
ture to be incurred on account of the schools, 
because I understand from the papers forwarded 
for my guidance that, that point had been settled. 
But the Director was of opinion that it was 
necessary to obtain the orders of Government 
upon the subject and therefore desired that my 
report should have reference to it. Accordingly, 
on the 28th I sent in a second report, proposing 
the establishment of six schools in each zila, and 
the appointment of three teachers to each school 
at a monthly cost of Rs. 70. 

4. His Honour had proposed in his Minute the 
establishment of five schools in each zila with two 
teachers to each school, at an expenditure, not 
exceeding, as I understood, Rs. 55 per month. 
But as a fresh reference was to be made to 
Government upon the subject, as above stated, 
and as it appeared to me that the requirements 
of each district could not be well met by five 
schools, I proposed in my second report the 
establishment of six. I also took this opportunity 
to propose the appointment of three instead of 
two teachers to each school, as 1 had reason to 
believe that the latter number would not be suffi- 
cient , In this report I solicited sanction to the 
establishment of schools in all the four districts, 
because I thought it most convenient to obtain 
the orders of Government upon the subject at 
once, instead of submitting the point on four 
different occasions. 

^ 5. On the 30th Jime I waited upon the 
Director and found him very anxious for the 
Immediate commencement of operations, I also 
understood from the conversation I had with him 
that in anticipation of the sanction of Government 
I might adopt measures for opening the schools. 
Measures were accordingly taken by me to com- 
mence operations in Nadia. 

, When at the beginning of July I again 
waited upon the Director in the hope of receiving 
final instructions,, he shewed me a letter from the 
Inspector in which I found objections were taken 
by the latter officer to my report, in consequence 
of no mention having been made in it of the 
. following mints ; Course of instruction. Class-books, 
bale of books in the schools. Distance and direction 
Police ThanahSt Rules for 
, a||enpnm Sohopliip fees, etc., I explained to the 
thp fimt twp, points had .not been 
‘ oma by me, because they . had been settM 
rBfonour^s Minute, ^and the third, fonctih and 
were admitted by him to be too 



unimportant to retard our operations. With 
reference to the sixth, namely schooling fees, the 
Inspector had strongly urged that the system 
should be introduced from the opening of the 
schools, and in this view the Director appeared to 
agree. I represented to him that personally 1 
also was strongly in favour of the fee system 
but that I did not think it expedient to introduce 
it into the new schools from the commencement, 
as its introduction might, to a certain extent, 
throw impediments to our success. It was on this 
consideration alone, that His Honour was pleased 
to suggest in his Minute, that admission into the 
new schools, should at the beginning and for 
some time be gratuitous. I further represented 
to him that in case fees were insisted upon I and 
my Sub-Inspectors would be placed in a very 
awkward position, as we had told the villagers 
in positive terms that the schools would be free 
at the commencement. The Director, however, 
did not agree with me, and directed me to think 
over the matter again. Thus this important point 
remained unsettled, and operations were consequent- 
ly postponed. 

7. I have observed in paragraph 5 that 
measures had been taken by me to commence 
operations at the beginning of July. Teachers had 
accordingly been sent by me to some villages to 
await the opening of the schools there. I was now 
obliged to recall them, but at Hanchrapara a school 
had been opened through a misunderstanding of 
my instructions before the teachers who had. 
been sent there could be called back. When on. 
my way to Balagarh I visited that village on the 
6th July, to postpone the opening of the school 
that was to be established there, and heard that 
it had already been opened, I thought long on the' 
propriety or otherwise of stopping it. But as I 
expected to receive the final orders within a few 
days, I came to the conclusion, that the one which 
has been opened might be allowed to go on. But 
unfortunately those orders directed me to strike 
out Kanchrapara from the list of villages ^ for 
Model schools, in consequence of representations 
made to the Director by certain Missionary gentle- 
men that the new school would be prejudicial to 
the interests of an English school which they have 
at Ghoshpara, a village about 4 miles distant from. 
Kanchrapara. 

8. On the 6th July, as aforesaid I was obliged 
to go to the interior, agreeably to engagements, 
which I had made with the inhabitants of 
Balagarh and Krishnagar Vernacular School 
Committee to visit those places to report upon the 
application of the former for a Model School, and 
of the latter for a grant-in-aid. I also went over 
to Boinehi to make certain enquiries regarding the 
vernacular school there. 

9. I returned from the interior by the middle 
of July and on the 26th of that month, I submitted 
a third report upon the establishment of the Model 
schools. In this report I explained at length the 
inexpediency of .introducing schooling fees from; 
the beginning. 

10. I waited upon the Director on the 6th 
August and learned that final orders had that day 
been passed upon the subject of the schools, and 
I was referred to the Inspector for information^ 
regarding them. When I called upon that officer 
in the course of the day, he shewea me the' 
orders in question, which authorized me to opem 
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'Aliases in each of the ?Uaq 

monMy^’oo?t^^of'’ Blidnapar at a 

monmiy cost or Ks. 00 per each school The 

orders also regunred that the schools were to be 
opened on the understanding that the inhahitantq 
of each vdlage should build a suitable school 
house md engage to keep it in Sr‘ 
and that measures should be adopted to 
erect a gallery and attach a garden or nlav- 

ground to each school-house. The Inspertor 
promised to send a copy of these orders for mv 

fS i"a;i”iuld tolffSiS “iKbw 'ala 

in my S difficulties 

• maciG arrangGoiButs with thp 

inhabitants of sixteen out of the tvrenty villages 
where schools were to be established fm thi 
erection of school-houses only, whhouf mv 

did "nof knnw^^w^i^ Piay^grouldrwhicf i 

SSSSSalll- Ilf la®?"™. <«" vmiS X 
.'iSiS'Sff'p'aSof*?, to IS 

p maKmg mis latter arrangement I was o-nidpd 
by His Honor’s Minute from wliich it wiU be 

ofthes^bniilno-?af?ho construction 

Sort Vfe J S S ?hl 

A.™t' ta»el/”SSf.S S 

d the condition Of galleriesttc wis Scl S 
Sse°“t Tnld th t be commL°I. 

,%■ whethTfif ^ere 

gaUeries, etc, and if not Sh°“^ila|er“4df^havl 

% foth^Snditi5ns.“‘“^ 

13. On the 16th I received a replv from thnf 
officer explaining that galleries etc.. werHot to 

be considered as conditions, but that itshmd^h« 

ascertained if the villagers wer° nnwiii?rf,?'S^^- ® 

|aYtiaTa'ttes\ss ‘a'l's ■ 

Inspector conveying authoritf to me to open - 
schools m all the twenty villasre'^ THa i 

question of schooling also dS by 

ifa kte?"date by thelSecto ^ 

SSf It'^^wf I" ofstrontfs! 

?Mibl?°^ be deferred, if ‘ 

in the^distofct^*f°Wa,r accordingly commenced j: 

IS 

aw"'* »>™ '■“ Shi m 5 


°l, ^be four villages who 
^n^,o to defray the total cost of school- 
ana^lf' schools would be established in them 
^ui=,o.i Ptbf’Vise. directing me to select other 
Viilar,6s in their stead. It is true I had given no 
*be beginning to the inhabitants 
question but on receipt of the 

m^^tn'^fnpn^oAi®,^ ^b® I/th August authorizing 
me to open schools in all the twenty villages T 

schools would be established 
m their villages- Tne requisition of the 28th 

alrMVlvff.pn^f®^°^i ™^ber late. A school had 
y ffatS nf Jowgong one of the four 

vuiages pn the 26th August, or two days before 
the receipt of the Inspector’s last letter^ referred 
« ere mention however, that the people 
?nfl™i°^i,^be four villages have subsequently been 

SoSoJL.”'^ 

n+nl?' ^ beg to enter upon an account of the 
other measures adopted by me in conneotion with 
vernaoular education. In my memorandum 
^ Ibe Director I had proposer thS 
arrangements should be made to make the school- 
books as cheap as possible. To this subject I 
directed my attention, and have been able to 
compile two new books for beginners and to revise 
ffid make cheap editions of others. I am also 
compilmg other class-books myself, and have 
parties in the same task. I 
®^ 5° distant period the following boobs 
would be ready for use :— 

Outlines of Geography 
Geography of India 
Biography 
Arithmetic 

Eiemeuts of Natural Philosophy 
Popular treatise on Physiology 

IT- .L . r. Astronomy , 
History of Greece 
do. Rome 
do. England 
_ do. India 
Kasselas 
Telemaelius 
Aesops Fables. 


a letter from^hr ^®^ commenced I received 



ay. Ilf o ^ now to offer a few observations 

on the remarks made by the Inspector in his 
Quarterly Report, dated 23rd August 1855, and in 

of the Director dated 
13th September following regarding myself. In 
tne former the Inspector states in the 3rd para» 
graph that I submitted a report at the end of 
June for the establishment of Model schools, but 
the scheme being incomplete and information on 
certain important points wanting, I was requested 
to forward a revised report after making the 
necessary enquiries, which I did after visits to the 
interior by myself and my Sub-Inspectors. In 
respect to this paragraph, 1 beg to observe that in 
my report J merely mentioned the names of the 
vl lages I Had selected for the Model Schools and 
solicited sanction to their establishment with ner- 
mission to use places which the vii,lagers proposed 
to lend temporarily for our schools before the 
school-houses would be ready. I proposed no 
scneme of instruction whatever because I was 
directed to work out that which was recommended 
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by His Honour in Ms Minute and sanctioned by 
tbe GoveMment of India. I do not see on what 
, important points information was wanting,^ because 
to my understanding ail important Questions had 
been settled by His Honour In his Minute- There 
was one point only on which information was 
wanting, it Is the distance and direction of the 
villages selected for our schools from the Police 
Thanah. But this point did not strike me as very 
Important. It is true I went to the interior before 
I submitted my third report but as I have above 
explained. I did so in conformity with arrange- 
rnents made for that purpose with the villages and 
not to gather information for my report as the 
Inspector supposes. 

18. Again in the 3rd Paragraph of his letter 
to the Director of the 15th ultimo, the Inspector 
states that he has taken charge of the indigenous 
schools himself, because it appeared to him that I 
preferred that some one else should undertake^ that 
duty. I do not remember to have either written 
or said anything upon this subject, which led the 
Inspector to the coaeliision. All that passed 
regarding it was that the Inspector in a conver- 
sation between us asked me one day whether I 
had any objection to his visiting the Patshalas 
under Guru-mahashays near Oobardanga in Nadia, 
to which I replied in the negative. As regards my 
not having directed my attention to the improve- 
ment of those schools from the beginning, I beg 
to refer to the 9th paragraph of my memorandum 
in which it was proposed that I should commence 
the inspection of the PatshalavS when the Model 
Schools were in a settled condition. The memo- 
randum was approved of by the Director and 
my attention was therefore entirely directed to 
the establishment of Model Schools.”* 

By January 1856 the Pandit was able to 
provide each of the districts in his charge 
j?ith its Mi complement of five schools at a 
monthly expenditure of Rs. 50 each, and the 
following is a list of the villages where these 
schools were located.f : — 

Eastablished on 
Belgoria Model School 22nd August 

1855. 


(Subsequently transferred to Dandipur) 


MIDNAPDE : 


HADIA : Maheshpur 

* Bhajanghat 
Kusda or 
Kantura I 
Debagram J 
BABDWAN : Amadpur 
Jowgong 
Ehandghose 
Alankar 
Dinehat 
HUGHLI : Harope 

Shiabhala 

Krishnagar 

Kamarpufcur 

Khirpai 


1st. Sep. 1855. 
4th „ 

11th n 
12th „ 

26th Aug, „ 
27th ,, 

1st Sep. „ 
3rd „ 

29th Get. „ 
28th Aug „ 
13th Sep. 

28th „ 

28th 

1st. Nov. „ 


'y-,. :! ' 


* Ishwarchandra Sharma to W. Gordon Young, 1 
D P. I. dated 8th October 1155.— Cbft. 

1856, IS* 77,;^ ^ -.i./'X-h. 


Gopalnagar 

Basudebpur 

Malanciia 

Pratap-pur 

Juckpur 


1st. Oct 1855 
1st 

1st Nov. „ 
17tli Dee. 

14th Jany. 1856^ 


The Model Schools at once became popular 
and a serious inconvenience was soon felt 
at some of these institutions in dealing with 
the pupils who now flocked to them in 
large numbers. Vidyasagar was, therefore, 
obliged to represent to the Director the 
absolute necessity for the employment of 
additional teachers. He wrote : — 

‘Tn the narrative of my proceedings for the 
quarter ending 3 1st October last, I noticed the 
s^erious inconvenience in some of the Model 
Schools for want of a sufficient number of 
Teachers. At present there are two teachers in 
each of those schools and the number of pupils in 
most of them is above one hundred, in some near 
two hundred and in one two hundred thirty one. 
This large number of pupils, most of whom are 
little children, can never, I beg to submit, be 
efficiently managed or taught by two individuals. 

1 have therefore the honor to solicit your 
serious attention to the subject, and to request 
that you will be good enough, to authorize me to 
employ the requisite .number of additional teachers 
to be regulated by the number of pupils in each 
school. In my humble opinion there should be 
three teachers when the number of pupils is 
between one hundred, and one hundred and fifty, 
and four when it is between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred and so on. The salaries of 
third teachers should be fixed at Rs. 16 each and 
of the fourth teachers at Rs 12 each per month/’ 

The Director at first hesitated to recom- 
mend to the Government this proposal as he 
held that the additional teachers should be 
paid from the school-fees, and that the 
schools intended to serve as Models for 
imitation by the indigenous schools should 
be made as far as possible self-supporting 
and should not depend on Government aid 
for so large a portion of their expenses. The 
Pandit, however, was opposed to this view, 
at any rate for the time being, for as he 
observed : 

‘'Though it is true that the fee system has been 
introduced in nearly all our schools, the fees now 
collected in those schools, where additional masters 
are immediately required cannot by any means 
meet more than a moiety of the charge on that 
account It might be urged that since the schools 
have become popular the present rates of fee (2 
annas for the first and one anna for the lower 
classes) should be increased. But I* cannot 
yet place such reliance on that popu- 
larity as to press a higher rate immediately, 

I have, however, every reason to hope that in the 
couTO of about, two years we shall be able to 
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as great blessings and feel grateful to Do^emment 
for them. That the institutioas are highly prized 
is evident- from the number of pupils attending 
each of 


increase otir present rates of fee, so that the whole 
of the additional expenditure, now submitted for 
sanction, will be met from that source.’’ 

Finally, an additional outlay of Rs. 90 
per month, or only one half of the sum 
applied for by the Pandit, was sanctioned 
for a period of two years on the understand- 
ing that the other half would be met from 
school-fees, 

In November 1856 the official designation 
of the Pandit was changed into Special 
Inspector of Schools, South Bengal This 
was done at the instance of the Supreme 
Ooverument with a view to preserving 
uniformity, f 

The vernacular schools established by Sir 
Henry Hardinge were unsuccessful But 
their fate did not discourage Tidyasagar, who 
worked hard to make the Model Schools a 
success. The preparation of class-books also 
received his due attention. Such honest 
iaboar could not be fruitless, and the Pandit, 
some three years after the commencement 
of his operations, was able to present a very 
favourable report to the Director, from which 
we quote the following 

‘It is now about three years since our opera- 
tions commenced and the Model Vernacular 
Schools have been established. During this short 
period, the progress of these institutions has 
really been very satisfactory. The pupils have 
gone through all the vernacular , books suited to 
such institutions and may be said to have acqui- 
red a thorough knowledge of the language and to 
have made respectable progress in several branches 
of useful studies. 

At the commencement of our operations, doubts 
were entertained in several quarters as to whether 
the Model Schools could be duly appreciated by 
the people in the interior. These doubts, I am 
happy to state, have long since been fully removed 
by the almost complete success of those institutions. 
The people of the villages in which they are 
located, as well as those of contiguous places who 
are also benefited by them, look upon the schools 


The EyoLtsH School he founded at his biuth 
. . place 

It was to Vidyasagar^s exertions 
that several institutions owed their 
origin, such as the Anglo-Sanskrit School 
at Kandi in Murshidabad, founded at the 
cost of the Paikpara Rajahs, and of which 
he was for some time the Hony. Superin- 
tendent. The Pandit also established a free 
school for boys at his own native village. 
Mr. E. Lodge, the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal, himself inspected the school, and the 
following extracts from his Annual Report 
for 1858 59 show how very much the great 
pandit cared for it:— ' 

''Birsingha This school has been es- 

tablished and entirely supported by the well- 
known Pandit Ishwarchandra Yidyasagar. In 
mere justice to that noble philanthropist, I feel it 
my duty to observe that he has erected a beautiful 
bungalow for the school in a very convenient 
locality, pays some six or seven teachers from his 
Own private resources, the boys are educated free 
and supplied with all sorts of books, and what is 
still more to be admired, tlie poorer students 
about 30 in number, are constantly boarded and 
lodged in his family inausion and now and then 
supplied with clothes, etc., when considered neces- 
sary. Careful medical attendance is also secured 
for them, and they are all taken care of as if 
they were so many members of hi>s family. 

Sanskrit is the chief subject of study here, 
English to the higher and Bengali to the lower 
classes being taught as supplementary branches. 
The number of classes in the school is eight, and 
that of the boys on the list 160, out of which 118 
were present, when I visited. In English the first 
and second classes passed a pretty good examin- 
ation, but their pronunciation appeared defective. 

Bengali is not much attended to. I have re- 
commended the introduction of Bengali books of a 
scientihc character. In Sanskrit they are very 
elever.”t 


Education Gons* 18th Sept. 1856, Nos. 53, 
54, 58. 

t Letter from the Under-Secretary to the 
Govt, of India to the Junior Secretary to the Govt, 
of Bengal, dated 14th November 1856. Education 
Gon, 27 Nov. 1856, No. 92. See also Education 
Gons. 16th October 1856, Nos. 65-66 


* General Report on Public Instrwetion, etc., 
for 1857-58, App. A, pp. 178-80. 

t B« Lodge, the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal, to the 0%* Director of Public Instruction, 
dated Chinsurah 20 May, 1859. Appendices to 
General Report on Public Instruction, etc., for 1858- 
59, ii-84-85. 
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W HAT books could haYC imparted to him 
the loro of wisdom that he acquired from 
the Book of Life ? He knew all without 
the boobs, and he knew also what no book can 
teach, the knowledge that comes from within, 
the lesson which is written on the 

illuminated scroll of the spirit. The floating 
wisdom of the scriptures and the saints 
came to him by the mnemonic method 
known in India from time immemorial, but 
he gathered from this commonplace and 
mercenary world itself his gift of illustration 
and simile even as the lotus derives its 
beauty and fragrance and purity from the 
mud and slime out of which it grows. The 
figures and comparisons he used were extre- , 
mely simple but strikingly and profoundly 
suggestive. Por instance, he compared the 
formless Absolute, the deity detached from 
any conception of a personality, to water 
without form and the notion of a Personal 
God to a block of ice. The parable of the 
fisherwoman and the florist is a beautifnl 
illustration of the man who cannot turn his 
thoughts away from the world and the 
other man who thinks of bis God. A fisher- 
woman who had sold her fish in the market 
was returning home in the evening with her 
empty basket when a thunderstorm came on 
and it grew dark, and she sought shelter 
in the house of a florist who happened to 
live on the way. She was received kindly 
by the fiowerwoman, who asked her to put 
, tor fish basket in a corner of the yard, 
gave her food and a place to sleep near a 
room in which flowers were kept and below 
which there were plants with flowers in 
bloom. Although tired the fisherwoman 
could get no sleep. She remained awake 
and tossed about on her bed, and felt some- 
, thing was irking her. At length she realised, 
that the unaccustomed scent of flowers was. 
Ihe cause of her uneasiness and prevented 
sleep coming to her eyes. She got up, 
iapught her basket and set it down near 
.fee® head, and with the familiar stench of 
tod puMd flsil ‘in .hmr nostrto she' 
a hiip^y sltoi. Heyer can the^:^ 


man of the world be happy if his thoughts 
are withdrawn from the associations of the 
world, associations which cling to him as 
the fisherwoman’s sense of smell is haunted 
by the malodour of fish. The florist is an 
admirable symbol of the man who turns his 
thoughts towards God, for in worship there 
can be no finer offering than flowers. As 
the worldly man, engrossed in the affairs of 
the world, derives no benefit in the company 
of a man of God, so the fisherwoman gained 
nothing by passing a night under the roof 
of the dealer in flowers. 

And this identical thought will be found 
in the Itu-vuttaka, the Sayings, or Logia, of 
the Buddha : — 

Like^unto a man that wrappeth up 
A stinking fish in Kusa grass, 

And the grass giveth forth a stinking savour, 
Like unto him are those that attend on fools. 

And like unto a man that wrappeth 
A (morsel of the fragrant) Tagara within a petal, 
And the leaves give forth a pleasant savour, 

Like unto him are those that attend the 
steadfast. 

How can we account for this parallelism 
of thought and parable, illustration and 
symbol ? Eamkrishna Paramliansa, unins- 
tructed even in the speech of gentle folk, 
spoke often even as the Buddha and 
the Christ spoke, and again out of the 
radiance of his own wisdom. It was not a 
process of cerebration, conscious or uncons- 
cious, DO mentation or intellection within 
our very limited knowledge, but a subtle 
sympathy of a freemasonry of the soul 
defying time, and beyond our cognition and 
conception. I shall cite one more instance of 
coincidence between the sayings of the Buddha 
and the Paramhansa. Almost word for word 
the Bengali text of the Paramhansa’s saying * 
is the same as that of the Buddha, the only 
difference being in the moral drawn from 
the parable. In the Kevaddha BtiUa in the 
Dialogues of the Buddha it is related that 


♦ Sri Sri 
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a certain Bhikkhu asked a certain question 
of the gods and getting no satisfactory 
answer came back to the Master to whom 
he repeated the question. Before answering 
the question the Buddha told him this parable : 
“Long long ago, brother, sea-faring traders 
were wont, when they were setting sail on 
an ocean voyage, to take with them a land- 
sighting bird. And when the ship got out 
of sight of the shore they would let the 
land-sighting bird free. Such a bird would 
fly to the East, and to the South, and to the 
West, and to the North, to the zenith, and 
to the intermediate points of the compass. 
And if anywhere on the horizon it caught 
sight of land, thither would it fly. But if 
land, all round about, were visible, it 


no 


would come back to the ship. Just so, 

brother, do you come back to me.” 

There is an under-current of humour and 
slight badinage throughout the legend. 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa repeated the same 
legend _ to point the moral that after many 
wanderings the spirit of man finds peace in 
thinking of God and is at rest. It should 
occasion no surprise if this parable is found 
in other ancient books. 


In the history of religions we find the 
same human weaknesses that are to be met 
with in the affairs of the world. There is 
no single religion, small or great, which has 
not been divided into sects and factions 
even as land, wealth and other property are 
divided among men. Religious differences 
have led to bloodshed and the waging of 
war. Belief in one religion ‘exists side 
by side with unbelief in others. The 
followers of every religion consider it as 
the only true and the best religion in the 
world. Some religions admit no newcomers 
into their fold and are strictly confined 
to those who are born in them. There is 
no other ingress. Those who profess one 
religion designate the followers of another 
faith in terms of opprobrium and contempt. 
Their own prophet and saints are the best 
and the greatest in the world. Out of each 
particular religion there is no salvation to be 
found. Bach particular religion claims to be 
the only oasis in the Sahara of heresy and 
unbelief, the only haven of refuge in the 
tempestuous sea of doubt. There is a sense 
of superiority, self-elation, a persistent mani- 
f^tation of egoism, and even the proud 
feeling of proprietorship. Some people look 
: upon themselves as specially chosen by God, 


others look upon their God as greater and 
more powerful than the God of other people. 
As Ramkrishna Paramhansa said, some one 
fences in a little bit of the Ganges by 
driving in some stakes and says, “This is my 
Ganges,” implying that he claims a particular 
and reserved share of the sanctity ascribed 
to that river. 


Earlier Teachers taught love and compas- 
sion for all men and even for all creatures 
having life. Ramkrishna Paramhansa added 
love and respect for all religions. In four words 
he said what may bo amplified and expounded 
in volumes : 'as many faiths so many paths 
{ 3)^ JttT Utr tPT ).’ ‘In my father’s house 

are many mansions,’ said Jesus Christ ; ‘and 
many roads lead to them,’ added Eamkiishna 
Paramhansa. If religion were compared to a 
compass the four cardinal points would be 
represented by the four principal religions 
of the world, Hinduism, Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and the other directions 
would indicate other creeds and sections. If 
the compass is turned round all the different 
directions marked on the dial will, in turn, 
point to the north. All religious are so 
many radii streaming out in various direc- 
tions, bat however wide apart at the 
circumference they have only to be retraced 
and all of them will be found converging 
upon the same centre — God. Neither by 
word nor by thought is any religion to be 
despised or condemned by any man. This 
is Ramkrishna Paramhansa’s message and 
this is his teaching. 

From of old men have believed in the 
working of miracles, mystic wonders, by 
prophets claiming divine powers, saints and 
even poets imbued with a deep religious 
feeling. This widespread belief is due in a 
great measure to the superstitiousness inborn 
in human nature, but it is also part of the 
cumulative evidence considered necessary to 
establish the extraordinary gifts or capacity 
of the man supposed to be endowed with 
supernatural powers. Very ancient books 
like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
full of miraculous incidents, such as the res- 
toration of the dead to life, the opening of 
the earth to overwhelm an offender or to 
give shelter to some ill-treated being, sudden 
vanishing from sight and so on. 


People are not deterred by the considera- 
tion that among common and credulous men 
the line that divides a miracle from a clever 
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juggle is a thin one and even indistinguish- 
able to very ignorant people. On the other 
hand, the mere multiplication of miracles 
can make no man a prophet, or a teacher 
holding a commission from on High. As a 
child Sri Krishna is reputed to hare perform- 
ed many wonderful miracles, but if it had 
nor been for the profound teaching in the 
Bhagavadgita he would not have taken such 
high rank as aa avatar. Wipe out the whole 
of the miracles that happened at Brindavan 
and Mathura, and it will make no difference 
whatsoever to the reverence and the worship 
of Krishna. But take away the Bhagavad- 
gita and nothing will be left of his divinity 
and supreme personality. Gotama the Buddha 
claimed no divine powers, as in fact he 
tanght nothing but self-reliance and self- 
control for the attainment of Nirvana. The 
strongest language that he ever used was in 
condemnation of miracles or mystic wonders. 
He explained that the unbeliever and the 
sceptic might attribute these wonders to the 
possession of some particular charm. Said 
the Buddha .—“It is because I perceive 
danger in the practice of mystic wonders, 
that I loathe, abhor, and am ashamed 
thereof.” In spite of this emphatic expres- 
sion of detestation legend and tradition have 
invested the Buddha with more numerous 
and astonishing miracles than have been 
ascribed to the founder of any other religion. 
Is Jesus Christ remembered and revered for 
his miracles or for the Sermdn on the Mount 
and the beauty and the depth of bis 
teaching ? If the Gospels were not burdened 
with miracles it wonld take away nothing 
from the real value of the books. But since 
Moses and Aaron worked miracles and Jesus 
Christ was greater than them his miracles 
were also greater. The unbelievers of 
whom the Buddha spoke were not slow 
to disparage Jesus Christ. When he 

cast out evil spirits the Pharisees 
said, “This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
And Jesus had to expostulate with them and 
to explain that he derived his power from 
the Spirit of God. At the very last, even 
when the great Master was passing through 
the agony of death on the cross, they mocked 
saying, “He saved others ; himself 
||p}|pnnot save”, meaning ' , that the 
that bad reciaUed I^zarus to 
h^,_' bad’ , lain ■ fow'-'days in : 
g'lr^re:'';' ' ’in | the’ /case 

'of the '’SiV’iour ''WaidelC’''’ ’ Jllie '/ PtenSees 


are to be found everywhere and in every 
race, and at all times. The Prophet of Arabia 
is reported to have split the moon in two by 
pointing at it and water ran through his 
fingers as he held them out. But did 
the Pharisees and the unbelievers accept the 
sign of the miracles ? The answer is given 
in the Koran itself “The hour hath appro- 
ached and the moon hath been cleft : But 
whenever they see a miracle they turn aside 
and say. This is well-devised magic. And 
they have treated the prophets as imposters.” 
Miracles were quite common among Mussal- 
man saints and Sufi mystics, several of whom 
could restore the dead to life. Bat it is 
the message and not the miracle that is the 
real test, the true symbol of power. It is 
not by the temporary upsetting of the order- 
ing of nature and dazzling the eyes of men 
and filling their minds with wonder that the 
prophet and the teacher are to be recognised, 
but by their words and the manner of their 
lives, the errand of mercy and the message 
of promise. Think of the potency of the word 
when it is said the sound is Brahman and 
the word is Brahman (iTR m, ) 

and again when it is said at the 
western end of Asia, the word was 
with 'God and the word was God 
(8t, John). Of all miracles on record the one 
that impresses the imagination the most, 
apart altogether from its credibility or other- 
wise, is one that relates not to life but to 
death, to the strength of faith, to the stead- 
fastness of testimony in life and in death. 
An account of this miracle is to be found 
in the book known as Taxkaratul Aulia, 
The name of Hussein Mansur at Hallaj, the 
great Persian Sufi and mystic who lived 
about a thousand years ago, is known 
throughout Islam. He was a weaver like Kabir, 
the saint and poet of Benares. He proclaim- 
ed An al-Haq, meaning I am the Truth, 
God. This is no more than the Sohamasmi 
(I am that I am) of the Upanishad, Ahmi 
yad Ahmi Maxdao (I am that I am) in the 
Hormazd Tasht in the Zend Avestha, and 
T am that I am’ in the second Book of Moses. 
Wandering Sadhus in India go about shout- 
ing Soham. But Mansur was several times 
tortured and punished for blasphemy, and 
was finally put to slow death. His hands, 
his feet and his tongue were cut off and 
from each dismembered and quivering limb 
came forth the cry, An-al-Eaq, An- al-Htiq. 

was then beheaded and the body was 
horned te Ashes, and; lo ! even the ashes 
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bore triampliaat testimony with a disem- 
bodied, clear voice. And when the ashes were 
thrown into the waters of the Tigris they 
formed into Arabic letters and framed the 
words Ayh~o^ SctQ- 

Bamkrishna Paramhansa characterised 
the desire to perform even minor miracles 
iricUhai-^^^ iddhi in Pali, riddhi in Sanskrit) 
as evidence of a low mind. Why should any 
miracles be attributed to him when those 
who were honoured by a sight of him, and 
I was among the number, saw the mam 
miracle of his self-luminance and listened 
to the outflow of the welling spring of 
wisdom that never ran dry ? The lamp that 
burned within him, steady and unflickering, 
and diffused light all around was the miracle. 
It was a miracle when he passed into 
samadhi. 

What can be more marvellous than that 
when at length Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
drew a few disciples towards himself be 
selected young lads and men of good families 
receiving their education in English schools 
and colleges? It was a sign of which the 
importance has not yet been su^iently 
recognised. He knew nothing of English 
and he had always consorted with Sadhus 
and devotees ignorant of English, but he 
did not seek any disciple from among them. 
“Why do I love young men so much? 
Because they are masters of the whole of 
their minds”, said Ramkrishna, The _ young 
mind is unsophisticated, impressionable, 
receptive, responsive. And each one of 
the disciples was chosen with great cpe 
and remained under the closest observation 
of the Master. With what prophetic pene- 
tration he saw the promise in the boy 
Rarendra, now known all the world over as 
Swami Vivekananda! He crooned over him 
like a mother, sang to him, wept for him, 
spoke about him with unbounded praise. 
What was the secret of this great, unfathom- 
able, inexplicable love ? It was the knowledge 
of the power that lay latent in the young, 
masterful and independent lad. The Master 
wanted . to win this boy from the world 
and to set him on the path appointed for 
him. Vivekananda objected to bow to the 
image of Kali on the ground that it was 
a sign of a blind faith. Ramkrishna genfly 
remonstrated with him, saying, Is not faith 
of every kind blind? Faith is not built 
on the syllogistic foundations of 


reason but on the unseeing rock of intuition, 
the adamant of the spirit. Samson, blindeci, 
waxed stronger than he was before his eyes 
had been put out, and ‘the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.’ When orphaned 
by the death of his father Vivekananda was 
struggling with desperate poverty and rushing 
hither and thither for employment m ^ order 
to find a mouthful of food for his widowed 
mother and brothers, Ramkrishna, 
apparently indifferent, was putting forth his 
will to hold the distracted young man to the 
rough road of renunciation. When one oi 
his followers asked for leave to bury his 
dead father, Jesus Christ, the Compassionate 
One, who healed the sick and promi^d to 
give rest to those that labour and are heavy 
laden, replied in stern accents, 'Follow me ; 
and let the dead bury their dead. Let the 
hungry feed themselves, was the unspoken 
mandate of Ramkrishna, though at the e^nest 
entreaty of Vivekananda he gave the bene- 
diction that those who were left not 

lack plain fare. Not many are called to leave 
the ways of the world, but when the call doth 
come the iron must enter the soul of the 
man who wrenches himself free from^ the 
entangling meshes of the world. Ramkrishna 
used to say of Vivekananda, ^‘He moves about 
with a drawn sword in his hand’^-— the 
of intellect and wisdom, the keen blade that 
divides the darkness of ignorance and slays 
the dragon of desire. Some of the young 
boys used to go and see Ramkrishna 
bansa by stealth, all of them were rebuked 
at home and some were even chastised, in 
the opinion of the people at home these boys 
were being led astray by the strange talk or 
the strange Teacher at Dakshineswar. And 
so once again the words of Jesus of Nazareth 
were fulfilled : — “Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth ; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. For, I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” 

Vivekananda was a brand snatched from 
the burning, the roaring furnace of the 
desires and distractions of the world. He 
and his fellow-disciples never faltered in 
their loyalty to the memory of the Master, or 
in following his teachings through life.^ It 
is a little over forty years that Ramkrishna 
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Paramhansa passed from this life and Vireka- 
naada, the greatest among his disciples, 
followed his Master about twenty-five years 
ago. This is not a long period for the 
acceptance of a doctrine and the understand- 
ing of a message, but the result so far 
achieved is by no means insignificant. The 
gospel of Bamkrishna Paramhansa is not a 
new creed and it does not seek to set up a 
new religion. It is a note of peace 

in the conflict ot the many contending 

religions of the world. It is the living 
faith of universalism. Is not every religion 
a path to God, does not every river find its 
way to the sea ? There may be many 

religions, but there is only one Truth, as 
there is only one sun in the solar system. 
To the man of faith there is salvation in 
every religion. Bamkrishna Paramhansa con- 
demned lachrymose and repeated confessions 
of sin. If a man constantly thinks and 

speaks of his sins he tends to become sinful. 
It is not by professions of repentance but by 
the strength of a burning faith that a man 
frees himself from sin. This courageous and 
heartening doctrine has been carried to many 
lands and many peoples. The secret of the 
remarkable success of Vivekananda’s mission 
to the West is to be found in the teaching of 
the Master. There is no exhortation to prefer 
one creed to another. There is no suggestion 
of eclecticism. There must be unquestioning 
and loving acceptance of all religions as true, 
every honour is to be shown to every 
religion. Vivekananda yielded a full measure 
of gratitude to his Master : — “If in my life 
I have told one word of truth it was his 
and his alone.” Of the many disciples of 
Vivekanadda in the West the most intellectual 
and the most gifted was Sister Nivedita, who 
was formerly known as Margaret Noble. I 
have seen her kneeling reverently before an 
image of Kali, and surely she was no ido- 
later. In Bombay I have seen devont and 
earnest Zoroastrians helping the Bamkrishna 
Mission liberally with funds. The largest 
donor, a Parsi friend I have known for thirty 
years, has refused to disclose even his name, 
and the story of his attraction to Bamkrishna 
and Vivekananda would read like a miracle. 
The Maths at Belur and Mayavati were 
f^ded with funds supplied by the English 
American disciples of Vivekananda. 
^.*13,0 have undqustood tie message)^! 
na Paramhansa, whether rqonks ,pr 
' ^ #at 41 dees •mot- 'inean 

' ttp of a nevr church, xeOgien or 
* 1 , ■ . 



sect. A new sect would be lost in the 
wilderness of sects in India. Bather 
should we look upon the doctrine of Ram- 
krishna as the confluence of all the streams 
of the various religions of the world, each 
one retaining its identity and distinctiveness. 

The Bamkrishna Mission is the assembly 
room of all religions, the reception hall were 
the Hindu and the Zoroastrian, the Buddhist 
and the Christian, the Moslem and the Sikh 
may meet as friends and brothers, with 
conviction in their own faiths and respect 
for the faiths of others. In equal honour 
are held the Vedas, the Vedanta and the 
Puranas, the Zend Avasta and the Gathas ; 
the Tripitaka and the Dhammapada, the Old 
Testament and the New ; the Koran and the 
Grantha Saheb. The first great evangelist of 
the doctrine of the truth in all religions was 
the Swami Vivekananda and he expounded 
the Vedanta, the most ancient of all the 
living religions, while upholding the claim 
of all other religions to the possession of 
the Truth. The next great apostle may be 
a Zoroastrian, a Buddhist, a Christian, or a 
follower of Islam. Words like MleehchJ^a, 
Heretic, Unbeliever, Heathen, Pagan Kafir 
and Miisaik must cease to be current coin ^ 
in the treasury of languages and must be 
decently buried out of sight and out of 
memory. 

Up to the present time the majority of 
the disciples and followers of Bamkrishna 
Paramhansa and those who hold his memory 
in reverence are to be found among the 
educated classes of India. It has happened 
just as in the case of the disciples selected 
by himself. If he did not acquire any 
learning from books it was of no consequence, 
for his insight was keener and his outlook 
and sympathies were broader than is to be 
found in any book. Men like him have been 
called incarnations of God, messengers of 
God, or God-inspired. This is a matter of 
belief, on which opinions may conflict, since 
a man who is called an avatar by his 
followers may be called by a less respectful 
appellation by other people. There is no 
universal acceptance by all mankind of any 
prophet or living incarnation of God, But 
there can be no disagreement as to the 
peculiar qualities which distinguish them 
from other men. If Bamkrishna had been 
content to follow the vocation of a priest 
who would have heard his name today ? ' 

cWbat was it that turned his thoughts away 
feom the world and illuminated him from 
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within with the light of God ? Some people 
imagined at first that his mind was unhinged 
and^he was suffering from a physical ailment. 
What made them change their minds ? And 
it is now admitted that he is among the few 
who, from time to time, bring light into the 
long night of human ignorance. Men are 
happy in the bondage of the world even as a 
prisoner long kept in irons finds music in 
the clank of his chains. Renunciation of the 
world is looked upon as an aberration, an 
act of foolishness, not only by men of the 
world but sometimes even by men presumed 
to be unworldly. When the Buddha gave 
up painful penances and a coarse of starva- 
tion the ascetics with whom he had been 
undergoing this discipline discussed him, and 
one of them said, “Have you seen so late 
that this man acts like a mad man ? When 
he lived in his palace he was reverenced 
and powerful ; but he was not able to rest 
in quiet, and so went wandering far off 
through mountains and woods, giving up the 
estate of a Chah'avartin monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and outcast. What 
need we think about him more ; the mention 
of his name but adds sorrow to sorrow.” * 
Tuis is the wisdom of the world, but does 
the world deny today that the teachings of 
the Buddha have lifted the burden of sorrow 
from the lives of millions and millions of 
men and women ? 

Apparentlv such men spurn the world 
with all its fleeting pleasures and fascinations 
from a feeling of disgust with the ways of 
the world. But they are neither cynics nor 
misanthropes. They cast away the world 
only to save it. It is because they are filled 
with a boundless love for humanity, because 
their hearts are moved by an unfathomable 
pity that they renounce the world. When a 
man falls into a pit he can be pulled up 
only by a man who stands outside and not 
by another who has himself faUen in. The 
man who holds a torch to guide other 
people though the darkness must stand clear 
of the crowd. It is only a man halving 
eyesight that can lead the blind. The tinsel 
power and pomp of a day dazzles the be- 
holder as a fluttering butterfly attracts a 
child. Bat what are kings and emperors and 
the mighty ones of the earth compared to 
these humble men who were content to be 
poor ? When the Buddha stood with his 
begging bowl before the door of a house- 
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holder, barefooted, silent and with his head 
bowed upon his breast, did the man or the 
woman who put a morsel of food in the 
beggar’s bowl, or let him pass with an empty 
bowl, ever realise that that beggar was among 
the very greatest ones of the world through 
all time, before whose image millions 
would prostrate themselves long after 
the very names of kings and emperors 
had been forgotten ? When they nailed the 
bleeding and tortured Christ to the cross did 
those who mocked him and jeered at him 
ever think that even the cross itself would 
become a symbol of blessing and salvation 
to , millions upon earth ? The king of the 
Jews they called him in foolish mockery 
and he is today the Lord of Christendom, 
the Redeemer and Saviour all who believe 
him to be the. Son of God. Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa lived an humble life forty-five 
years ago. Today he is regarded as an 
avatar by many ; who can tell what place 
will be assigned to him a thousand years 
hence ? A considerable literature has already 
grown up around his teachings and his 
memory. 

If we say one avatar is greater than 
another, or the founder of one religion is 
endowed more highly than another, we sow 
afresh the seed of the disputes that have 
been the bane of all religions. And how 
are comparisons between these Teachers to 
be made ? Is it by a comparison of the 
miracles attributed to each one of them, or 
by the number of the following of each and 
the extent of their spiritual dominions? 
Either of these tests would be misleading. 
In the first place, the most devout followers 
of every religion are content to read their 
own sacred books and do not take any 
interest in other scriptures. Suppose, in the 
next place, some one undertook to read all 
the sacred books of all religions. Would 
that make him competent to m^e a compari- 
son between the personalities of the great 
Teachers of humanity ? Did even the dis- 
ciples of the Buddha and the Christ, men 
who followed them constantly and listened 
to their teachings, know all about the Masters ? 
There is no order of precedence in which 
such names can be placed and we shall be 
well-advised in being cautioned by the 
grave rebuke administered by the Buddha 
to Saxiputra, the right-hand disciple, who 
shared with Mudgaraputra the distinction of 
being the chief follower of the Blessed One 
and was the ablest among the disciples, 
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On one occasion when no one else was 
present Sariputra told the Master : ‘Such a 
faith have I, 0 Lord, that methinks there 
never was and never will be either monk 
or Brahman greater or wiser than thou.’ 
Note should be taken of the fact that 
Sariputra did not call the Buddha an incarna- 
tion of God, or the embodiment of all divine 
qualities, because such a doctrine formed no 
part of the teachings of the Bnddha. 

The Bnddha replied, ‘Grand and bold are 
the words of thy mouth, Sariputra. Behold 
thou hast burst forth into ecstatic song. Of 
course, then, thou hast known all the sages 
that were ?’ 

‘No, Master.’ 

‘Of course, then, thou hast perceived all 
the S£^e8 who will appear in the long ages 
of the future ?’ 

‘No, Master.’ 

‘But at least then, Sariputra, thou know- 
est what I am, comprehending my mind 
with thy mind, and all about my conduct, 
wisdom, doctrine and mode of life ?’ 

. ‘Not so, Lord.’ 

‘Lo : here, Sariputra, no knowledge hast 
thou concerning Awakened Ones, past, future 
or present. Why then forsooth are thy 
words so grand and bold ? Why hast thou 
burst forth in ecstatic song ?’ 

This is the admonition to be always borne 
in mind. How can we call one prophet or 
Teacher greater than another when we 
really know nothing of either ? But human 
presumption is equalled by human ignornace, ■ 
and we solemnly proclaim some one as a 


full incarnation 
incarnation of 

poor heads and puny hands an lustiument 
to measure God Himself ! It is easy enough 
to compare kings and emperors, fools and 
wi.se men, men of wit and men of wealth, 
poets and philosophers, but the yard-stick 
that can measure the Masters of mercy 
and the Lords of ruth, the guides and 
teachers of the human race, the pathfinders 
who point out the ways that lead to salva- 
tion, has not been made. There is a legend 
that a certain Brahman attempted to measure 
the height of the Bnddha with a bamboo, 
but failed to do so because he could not 
find any bamboo which was not overtopped 
by the head of the Buddha. * This must 
be interpreted in a metaphorical sense, for 
it is clear that the reference here is not 
to the physical stature of the Bnddha. The 
wisdom of this Brahman is not yet a thing 
of the past In thinking of such Teachers 
let us at least endeavour to reach a frame 
of mind in which we may truthfully say, 
‘Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.’ 

Let us believe in the many paths that lead 
to the one Truth. And belief comes not in 
the pride of intellect or the rigidity of dogma, ■ 
but in the lowliness of the spirit, the 'H 
receptivity of the soul to light, whencesoever 
it may come. 

To Ramkrishna Paramahansa and the 
Exalted Ones of the Great White Lodge, 
-homage ! 

* Hieuen Tsang. 
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of his own inefficiency and the loss of a 
possible chance of promotion, considers him 
an intractable disturber of his peace. They 
have not the courage or tlm hnmanity to 
abandon their selfish points of view and to 
look at the tribesman with an unbiassed 
mind. The Indian politician bases his opinion 
on the opinions of these two — for he has no 
personal knowledge of the frontier. Thus 
the tribesman is condemned throughout the 
length and breadth of India as a man who 
robs innocent and peaceful citizens and 
whose activities cost millions of money every 
year to the Indian exchequer. 

Tet no one can come in contact with 
him without admiring him, and the British 
administrators of the Frontier are no excep- 
tion to this rule. His chief characteristic 
is the most intense love of independence, 
from which flow most of his faults and 
failings* It is his patriotism which makes 
him a robber and cai4hroat in the eyes of 
the world. He cannot explain his point of 
view, for he knows no language or the world 
except his own, which is not a literary 
language— nor is he a literary man ; but he 
always acts from it, irrespective of what the 
world may say about him. The freedom he 
loves is not the one which is dear to peace- 
ful citizens living in an organised state 
where the interests of the state take prece- 
dence of individual interests and where the 
state has the right to coerce the citizen when 
the good of the community demands it. The 
tribesman (we speak especially of the Afridis, 
Mahsuds, Wazirs and Mobtnands) recognises 
no authority over him. He is not bound 
even to obey the tribal jzrga if he is not 
so inclined. His ideal of political freedom 
is the anarchist one according to which the 
state has no authority and no power of 
coercion over the individual, all things are 
done by mutual agreement, there is no 
ruler and no ruled and all have equal 
freedom. But he does not possess the 
patience, forbearance and culture of the 
mind essential for a successful working of 
this system— and it is doubtful if any people 
possess them at the present stage of the 
mental development of the world. 

It should not be concluded from what 
is said above that the tribesmen are a law- 
less rabble. Whenever there is danger of 
foreign aggression, they organise themselves 
f into lashkars and oppose the invaders to 

the last man. They have their councils to 
decide important questions both in times of 
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peace and war. But the instinct of the 
tribesman seems to be, that be must have 
freely agreed to the formulation of a law 
before he can be called upon to obey it. 
They have their leaders, but their authority 
depends on their power to convince their 
followers of the wisdom and justice of what 
they do. The most powerful Malik cannot 
be confident before coiasolting his people 
what course of action they would adopt on 
a certain occasion. He cannot order them 
as a King orders his subjects or a lord his 
retainers. 

In an uneducated society this law of 
equal freedom cannot be maintained unless 
every individual has the highest kind of 
courage and is physically able to defend his 
rights. This courage the Afridis, Wazirs, 
ilahsuds and Mohmands possess in the 
highest degree. The Harris, Baluchis, Kakars, 
Swatis and Bimeris, too, are highly spoken of 
by the British military officers, but among 
them the individual does not seem to possess 
the same intense desire for his freedom, and 
so they have submitted more or less com- 
pletely to the rule of their Khans. 

No one who knows the tribesmen inti- 
mately or has fought against them can omit 
to pay tribute to their great courage, physical 
endurance and faithfulness. There is a 
notion abroad that the tribesman is treacher- 
ous and should not be trusted. This is 
wrong. He will be as faithful and loyal to 
a friend as any other man, but no benefits 
received from a foreigner can make him a 
traitor to his own country. He will fling 
his loyalty’ to the winds when the indepen- 
dence of his own country is at stake, No 
doubt, there are perfidious men among them 
as there are in all couyjtries, but their special 
reputation for treachery is due to their 
unwillingness to be loyal to foreign govern- 
ments when the interests of their own 
country are in danger. 

That the tribesman can be loyal even to 
a foreigner when he believes him to be his 
sincere friend is shown by the following 
quotations from Sir Robert Warburton’s 
‘‘Eighteen Years in Khyber”. In exceptional 
circumstances, as mentioned in the quotation, 
a few individuals may be found who would 
serve their foreign employers loyally even 
against their own cc untry; but generally 
when serving in the armies of foreign 
governments they would desert en masse, 
taking with them, if possible, their arms whan 
war is declared between their own country 
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and their employers. The treachery of the 
tribesman ■when mentioned by foreigners 
means nothing but the difficuity they experi- 
ence in persuading them to betray their 
country. 

We give below the opinion of Sir Robert 
W arbarton than whom no Englishman has 
ever had a greater opportunity of knowing 
the tribesmen intimately 

> Ootober 1897 to 
hal with me four Afridi orderlies 
from the Khybor Rifles who acted also as guides 
or scouts and were eontmuaily being reouisitbnel 
for that purpose. All .proved faithful and iS 
although working against their own counVS 
One of them broke down from pneumonia, but the 
others continued to do the trying and perilous 
duties regmred of them. They would often 
out of their own accord to gather information^and 
teuently returned mth %Iothes Sed VAg 
wonderful escapes they 
Hf? JPi-. J-epiembared that they we% 

literally carrying their lives hourly in their hand« 
^d knew the cruel certain fate which awStel 
tbsf P^^^soners, I do noMhink 

f that such loyalty to 

tt® Sirkar deserved . recognition, and thXno mfin 
^r eamed. the Victoria Gross or the Mfliter? 

• nothing”. 

ot confidence once established 
midst these people always bear fruit and increase 
Mihave.found out, and the English offlctelfs 
y.th far greater deference and respect fhau 
by the British native subject of Peshawar Rawal 
.gffidi or of any other part of Indih Me7|q 
■ e^PenOToe of Peshawar the British Se 
«te L'^gtd have stolen the last wat off ml 
he W seen a chance of doing it whh 

OTlalve°"E3i”®^ everr’IfsitorESpIal i 


ever remved was the gear belonging to a trooner 
of tlie Khyber Rifles taken away from the isSli 
at Landi Eotal, which was a case of enmity but 
w!fif brought back and placed at Mik 

Wall! Muhammad Khan’s gateway in the Khyber 
The only loss ever incurred by me was that f 
have already related, when my pony, Colonel 
Barrows charger. Captain Swanstone’s pony and 
*0“ “Hies ■were, .carried off from the oamn 
of .the Seco^ Division Tirah Field Force 
Suvikot on December 17, 1897. Time after finfi 
have the. Afridi. elders and jirgas supported mo 
even against their own Maliks. Lastly,' when at 
Bagh m the Maidan of Tirah during Novembef 
December, 1897, with war, and burning houses S 
desolation surrounding them, when I told the nbl 
men of the Afridis in reply to their cry that it 
was out of my pow.er to help them then, the jlLa 

: ‘Never m nf 

Sahib, whatever happens .wa are earnestly piwin^ 
that you may not be injured in this impS? 
These old men were witnessing’ the destrnpHnTTAji 
eve^thing that was dear al sweet to them il 
burning of their homes, built up with 
enormous labour and after several years of work 
for, in Tirah, forts are not built by contract Anif 
^ supreme hour of their distress thev 
had a thought for the safety of the kafir who had 

fa°¥pfl 44 totrytobe ftek 


tenffbMw^ti.'^^ earliest childhDod is 

bftSiiA 'Si?iiSrS 

Sve him excetiT to 

^^lest enemi^ of the Khyber ra&e^‘witb¥ 


■" w f'V: 


It would be said that the Afridi or the 
Wazir may be a fine man in himself, but he 
is a very _ troublesome neighbour for India 
It is iketr presence which makes life and 
property unsafe on the Frontier. We must 
analyse the causes which lead the tribesman 
to raid British territory before convicting 
him of this charge. Predatory habits and 
poverty are generally considered to be the 
causes of these raids. There are bad charac- 
ters m every country, even in peaceful 
India and, no doubt, a few of the minor 
raids may be attributed to them. Buf mmr- 
ty alone ts never the cause of a daring raid. 
The leader of a raid must be a man of 
substance. He must possess good rifles and 
a sturdy following. The poor among the 
tribesmen work peacefully in the Frontier 
towns as coolies. A thief is hated by the 
tribesmen themselves. Unless an element of 
daring and romance is found in the per- 
formance the raider is not held up to ad- 

+ 1 ,?^®?!. people, 

w lu ® average tribesman is better 

off ttan the average man in India. The fact 
IS testimony of their own 

T° innocent people is 
■^pt-the instinct of the inhabitants of the in- 
4f|eEdent tribes, nor is it a necessity for 
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them* The chief causes which make life and 
property so insecure at certain times on the 
Frontier are the political and personal 
grievances of the tribesmen. The keynote of 
their character is love of independence. 
To maintain their indepedenee against two 
powerful states, one on the east and the 
other on the west of their narrow strip of 
land they must have arms and ammunition. 
The tribesman, it must be remembered, is not 
partial even to Afghanistan when a question 
of his own independence is involved. He 
manufactures arms in his own country, but for 
what he cannot manufacture himself, he raids 
British armories, for he cannot import any arms 
through India. Most of the raids are made 
to get arms or to get money in order to 
purchase them. Every tribesman considers 
himself a responsible part of his own nation 
and views every British citizen in the same 
light. If the tribesman has a grievance 
against the British Government he avenges 
himself on the British subjects. The British 
Government, too, does the same with him. 
If a raid is committed by a few desperadoes, 
the whole tribe is taken to task for it and 
they are heavily fined, military expeditions 
are sent against them and their villages and 
crops are burnt down. 

The most terrible raids ever experienced 
by the people of Peshawar were those dur- 
ing the late Afghan War in 1919. Every 
night the city and the cantonment of Pesha- 
war were raided. Firing began immediately 
after sunset When peace was made with 
Afghanistan the raids ceased of their own 
accord. This clearly shows that we must 
solve the political problem before we can 
have peace on the Frontier. It is generally 
believed by British politicians that if the 
lot of the tribesmen could be improved by 
encouraging the emigration of their surplus 
population to India where they could be 
provided with land on the canals, we could 
have peace on the frontier. It is also some- 
times thought that by constructing a few 
canals in suitable places much land could 
be brought under cultivation and if this 
was given to the tribes, they could be made 
peaceful. No doubt, if the tribesmen had 
plenty of good land to cultivate, which they 
have not got at present, they would not 
have the excuse of poverty to raid British 
territory. Many petty raids from across 
the border would also stop. But it is 
doubtful if the tribesmen would cease to 
trouble the Indian Government as long as 


the latter holds advanced military posts in 
their territory and they fear that it has 
designs on their independenca The Indian 
government cannot make them loyal to itself 
by giving them land. If, however, such 
useful works as canals are constructed in 
their territory merely as acts of magnani- 
mity to help its neighbours without any 
intention of controlling them and they are 
not required to barter away their freedom 
for agricultural land, the Government of 
India may secure the real friendship of the 
tribes. 

We shall now state the policy of the 
British Government, which is the source of 
all its troubles, in the words of the special " 
correspondent of the Pioneer^ who was sent . 
with the permission of the Government dur- 
the third Afghan War (1919) to investigate 
the actual conditions on the Frontier and 
report on them. 

“For several reasons, therefore, it is desirable 
that we should have clear ideas on the vsubject of 
the frontier. The problem is easy -to state though 
difficult to solve. There are, as every body knows, 
three policies that may be followed. The first is 
not likely to commend itself, though its adoption 
originally would have saved us most of our 
difflcuities* It would fix our frontier at the 
Indus. This is a natural line and would be easy 
to hold ; but to give up the Trans-Indus country 
after seventy years of occupation would weaken 
too much the prestige of the Indian Empire andr 
would, moreover, be grossly unfair to the present 
inhabitants; we could not abandon them to the 
fury of their hereditary foes; such a refusal of 
responsibilities incurred would seem but a feeble 
beginning of responsible government. 

The second policy has found many advocates : 
it is commonly known as the forward policy. It 
has all the merits of logical consistency and the 
disadvantages of impracticabieness. 

, According to this we should extend our 
administrative control from the present line which 
skirts the hills, to the Afghan boundary, which was 
defined in part by the pillars set up by the 
Boundary Commission of the Durand Agreement 
and completely delimited by the additional pillars 
on the further side of Landi Khana, erected after 
I the recent campaign* This would entail the ex- 
ercise of effective control, by oeeupation and 
disarmament, over all those wild and diffimlt tracts 
of hill territory at present in the possession of the 
independent trihesf" 

The initial undertaking would involve the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money either by way 
of compensation or on military expeditions to 
compel submission. In order to keep what we had 


* The italics are ours. It is the fear of this 
treatment which makes the tribesman restless and 
confirms Mm in his attitude of hostility towards 
India and its people. 
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tJins boBglit by blood or money we should have 
to maintain permanent garrisons in the conquered 
territory. The resistance would at first be fierce 
and never entirely die dowm. The Durand Hoe is 
not a natural boundary like the Indus, offering 
physical features of defence ; to hold it we should 
need strong forts at frequent intervals. The tribes 
on the further side of it cannot be controlled from 
Kabul, and 'whatever, our relations with the Afghan 
Government, we should be liable to constant raids 
and occasional attempts to co-operate with the 
inaleon tents on our side of the border. S or would 
the expense and harassment of this ^pernianent 
occupation result in any great security in time of 
invasion. We should either have to retire to a 
more defensible front or keep up long lines of 
communication through country most favourable 
to snipers and ambuscades among a population 
which would almost certainly rise against us. 
Previous disarmament -would count for little ; arms 
can al-wavs be smuggled through a Tnountainous 
region. We might, of course, follow Roman 
example, make a desert of the independent terri- 
tory and call it peace ; but however logical may 
he the maxim, “Krieg ist Krieg,’^ it does not 
ultimately pay, and our imperial policy has 
definitely refused to adopt the methods which the 
Germans practised in Africa. That is inconceivable, 
but it is difficult to see how on any other method 
the Forward policy can be practicable. , It may 
work well on certain parts of the frontier ; the 
Sandeman settlement of Baluchistan has been on 
the whole a success ; but this does not guarantee 
that similar measures would produce similar 
results elsewhere. There is an extraordinary 
diversity of temperament, if one can call it that, 
on the frontier, and it often happens that an 
administrator who is popular with one set of tribes 
o^ill fail completely with another. The policy is 
in many ways attractive : it seems the strong thing 
to do : but a consideration of the practical 
difficulties, in the way of extending our admini- 
strative control up to the Durand line, will, I think, 
diminish the attraction. 

There remains the third policy, which has, in 
fact, governed our relations with the tribes since 
the time of Lord Curzon. We have endeavoured 
to Jimit our interference with them “so as to 
avoid the extension of administrative control over 
tribal territory.” It may be argued that this policy 
has not been justified by results and it is true that 
we have not enjoyed unbroken peace upon our 
borders ; hat the trouble has been sporadic and 
local ; we have had no widespread rebellion such 
as occurred in 1897. The state of the frontier, 
however, is far from satisfactory, as the inhabitants 
of Peshawar and other border districts will, I am 
sure, agree. There would seem to be no practical 
alteimative to the policy, but the methods of giving 
effect to it need revision. We must stand fast 
where we are ; but we can and must strengthen 
our position.” Indian Frontier Organisation 
' 1920), ^pp 71-74. 


t^\ Hanna ^made the following obser 
k Pdjcy 
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' The adoption of this course w^ould, however, 
compel us to add another Army Corps to our 
Anglo-Indian Army, and so consummate India’s 
financial ruin, or else to denude the country of 
troops and, in so doing, to risk the loss of the 
kernel in cilnging to its shell I do not think that 
the politicians and strategists of the ‘forward’ 
school are prepared to accept either alternative, 
and I do not believe that the?/ are deceived as to 
the nature of the frontier with which they have 
so far succeeded in endowing India. They know 
as well as their opponents that it is hopelessly 
weak, practically and theoretically unscientific ; but 
its defects are, in their eyes, its merits, since they 
will furnish them some day with the arguments 
which they will use to induce the British Govern- 
ment to assent to a still further advance. When 
the next wave of ‘Brevet-Mania’ and ‘K. C, B.— 
Mania’ coinciding with a fresh Russian scare, 
sweeps over the Anglo-Indian Army, it will be 
from^ their lips that we shall hear the plain, un- 
varnished truths which I have been labouring to 
impress^ upon my readers, but with a different 
application ; for the moral of these truths is, hr 
me, backwards’ whilst, for them, it %vould be 
forwards.’ ^ Forward into Afghanistan, with her 
consent if it can be obtained, without it, if it be 
withheld ; forward to Kandhar and Kabul ; 
forward to the Hindukush ; forward to the 
uxus. Always and everywhere, there will 
be some obstacle concealing the movements of 
the enemy that must be swept away, 

some pass of which both ends must be held, 
some river of -wdiich both banks must be 

commanded, some nation which must be 
coerced into friendship ; and always and 
everywhere the “scientific frontier” will elude 
their grasp and mock their hopes ; not that 
it does not exist, but because that they have 
tarried their backs on it and left it far 
behind ; for what is a scientifio frontier ? 

Surely, one which it is easy and cheap to 
defend and difficult and costly to attack; 
and , no frontier in the world fulfils that 
definition more thoroughly than the frontier 
which satisfied Lawrence and Mansfield, Norman 
and Durand,” 

No satisfactory solution of the Frontier 
problem, as it evident from the above 
quotations, has been found up to the present 
time. To bring the Indian Frontier back to 
the Indus is out of the question now, both 
for the prestige of the Empire and in the 
interests of the town population of the 
Frontier Province. The cost in men and money 
of carrying out the Forward Policy is pro- 
hibitive. The half Forward Policy (the one 
now in operation) will always be looked upon 
with suspicion by the tribesmen in times 
of peace, who 


resentment 


time by making raids, and it 

'be* of no ' service 


war, as was proved in the Third Afghan 
War, The establishment ol 


times 


canton 
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■ments in the heart of the iiidepeadent 
territory, at Razrnak and Landi Kotal will 
always rankle in the hearts of the tribesmen. 
The foreign policy of India is in a hopeless 
tangle on this frontier and there seems to 
•be no possible way of unravelling it by poli- 
tical devices. If a bold statesman bad given 
a free hand to Sir Robert Sandeman in 
the eightees or ninetees of the last century, 
he might possibly have annexed the 
independent territory and tamed its inhabitants; 
but now the tribesmen are much stronger 
than they were then. They have used this 
time to improve their tactics and armaments. 
They are better organised and better acquain- 
ted with world politics. The use of the 
modern rifle and the employment of modern 
tactics which they have learnt by serving in 
ihe Indian army, have increased their powers 
of resistance immensely. 

It must, however, be admitted in fairness 
to British soldiers and statesmen who have 
so far guided the policy of this frontier that 
they had no desire of conquest for the sake 
of conquest. Their only anxiety was the 
defence of India against Russian encroach- 
ment. If they had made the Indus as the 
boundary line of India and the first line of 
defence against a foreign army, the moral 
•effect of a war so close to their homes would 
have been very bad upon the Indian popu- 
lation. They also wanted to avoid the 
■devastation of the country which is a neces- 
sary consequence of war. In brief, they 
wanted to fight all wars intended for the 
•defence of India outside the country itself. 
The following quotation from a recent book, 
"‘The- Defence of India’^ by ‘‘Arthur Yincent” 
(1922), will bear out the above statement. 

'It is a cardinal principle of strategy and 
tractics alike, and perhaps the best recent instance 
is the commencement of the war in the West in 
1914, Grermany devoted the whole of her energy 
to carrying the war out of her own country at the 
finst sweep. She was successful, and although in 
the end she was vanquished after more than four 
years of the most terrible war in histoiT, it ‘was 
France and Belgium who bore the entirety of its 
'devastation. Had she held back to her own 
frontier, as those who advocate the Indus line 
would have India do, sooner or later she must 
have been forced across it even if only for a time, 
•and her own towns, villages and fields would have 
'known the fate of Tpres and of Rheims. It is for 
India we are to fight, if needs be, in defence ; and 
at all costs India-'s soil must be kept clear of the 
wan lor this reason alone, if no other were forth- 
*coming, it would^ be ^necessary to go across the 
Tpdus. By crossing it we choose the ground upon 
whieh India’s defence shall be fought out, we 


meet potential invaders far from the soil of India 
itself, and we are enabled to deal with them 
before they can approach it”. P. 55. 

Indian politicians must be thankful to 
the British statesmen and soldiers for their 
anxiety to keep Indian soil clear of war ; 
but can the Frontier men have the same 
feelings about this policy which has convert- 
ed their land into the theatre of Indians 
defensive wars ? If it is desirable to carry 
war out of one’s own country, is it also 
justifiable to carry it into another country ? 
How is this other country to be treated ? 
As a friend or as an enemy ? Or is it to 
hold an anomalous and undefined position, 
which is the best condition for breeding 
suspicions and creating grievances on both 
sides. The reason why the Frontier problem 
has become insoluble is that the interests of 
the Independent territory and even those of 
the administered districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province have always been ignored 
and subordinated to those of India. The 
Frontier Province has not been given ‘re- 
forms’ up to this time in spite of the 
favourable report of the Enquiry Committee, 
the resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
and a strong demand by the people of the 
Frontier. There is a strong party among 
Indian politicians, too, whose sole thought is 
for the safety of India, whatever treatment 
may be meted out to other nations living 
on its frontiers. But it must be remembered 
by them that the greatest safety for any 
nation lies in its being just and kind to its 
neighbours. If it is India’s desire to win 
Swaraj for itself, it should not begin by 
depriving its neighbours of their Swaraj. The 
Independent Territory is sometimes called 
‘No man’s land,’ Perhaps it is implied that 
the tribesmen are not men and, therefore, do 
not deserve to be respected as such. 

The Question is, what part can the 
Government of India and its people play in 
improving the lot of the Frontier tribes so 
that they may become peaceful and prosper- 
ous neighbours. There may be three possible 
ways of achieving this object. The first is 
by subjugating them and conferring on them 
all the' benefits of a civilised government, 
This course is impracticable, as we have 
already shown. There are more than 600,000 
fighting men on the Frontier armed with 
modern rifles, familiar with modern tactics, 
accurate marksmen and prepared to resist 
any encroachment on their independeuce to 
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the last mao. Their subjugation is not an thropic motives, it would be suspected hj 
easy task for India to undertake. them of having designs on their indepen- 

The second course is to leave them as dence. They have no book knowledge^, 

they are to enjoy their blood-feuds, but to and are solely guided ^ by rough maxims 

secure their attachment to the Indian Govern- hewn from life’, and in their experience 

inent by niakiog them economicalliy depen- there is no philanthropy in politics. The 

dent OB India, by giving them pensions and desire for education and betterment must 

allowances, enlisting them in the Indian arise among the people themselves before 

Army in order to find an out-let for their ' guidance from outside can be useful It is 
siipeiflooos energy and giving those who are a matter for satisfaction that this desire 

educated among them posts in the Civil exists in the most iinmista able form. 

Department. This policy, though not in the The tribesmen are not unprogressive 


true interests of the tribesmen, may be use- 
ful to India if they can be truly attached 
to its government But as the experience 
of the Great Wax shows, the regiments of 
the tribesmen did not prove faithful in any 
theatre of war. Even if they could be loyal, 
the presence of mercenaries in large numbers 
in the Indian Army would not be in the 
interests of the rising democracy. Their 
presence might introduce complications 
during the critical periods of its development. 

In the civil department also their 
presence would be anomalous in a country 
governed on democratic lines. It would, 

therefore, not be in the true interests of 
India or the independent tribes to under- 
mine the independence of the latter by 

economic methods. The greatest difficulty, 

however, in the way of such a course is 

that no country has enough treasure to 

I support a foreign population on subsidies 

ji and allowances and keep them contented 

i by this means. It is a very dangerous 

m course to take the manhood of a country 

|| off their legitimate work of developing the 
' natural resources of their own country and 
make them parasites on their neighbours. 

The third and the only practicable way 
* to civilise the Independent tribes is to give 

up all ideas of annexing their country, to 
declare it openly and to assure the tribesmen 
that the forward policy in all its forms 
would be abandoned as soon as they have 
established a civilised government in their 
'iv ' ; country. 

Not only this, but the tribesmen must 
be brought under strong moral and intellec- 
tual influences which education on Western 
. : lines alone can exercise before they can be 

, To develop , their rude democracy into 
, : civilised republic and dig' up the hidden 
I' oith'eij: _ countey^ ;T|i ‘0 G-overnment ■ 
r-; : ' is not in a ppsitibu' to* do' ■ 

' ' ' gMerntnnnt, British or Afghan, 'to', edu- 
cate the Itilb'esineii «yen, with the most ■ 
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savages, as those who only know them by 
reputation may consider. They are staunch 
Miissalraans and the civilising influence of 
a monotheistic religion is not to be under- 
rated. They are sometimes accused of 
fanaticism, but it is their intense patriotism 
which is mistaken by outsiders for fanati- 
cism, They are not impervious to Western 
influences. Forty years ago they were armed 
with matchlocks. Then they adopted sniders, 
which were replaced by Martini Henris, 
and now they are armed with small bore, 
high velocity rifles, the same as used in the 
Indian army. They used to depend for 
their ammunition on what they could buy 
or steal from other countries.^ Now they 
manufacture rifles and ammunition in their 
own country. In old days they used to^ 
rush openly at British guns in the hope 
of capturing them and were killed 
like flies. Now they are considered by the 
British generals to be the best guerrilla 
fighters in the world. They use the 
heliograph, binoculars and hand grenades 
in their wars. Forty years ago they used 
to wear heavy turbans, big trousers and 
unmanageable shirts. They had long hair 
and shaggy beards. Now if one looks at an 
Afridi one finds him close-cropped, clean- 
shaven and wearing the lightest and most 
convenient form of dress. When fighting 
they wear khaki or grey. In the homes of 
the lowest class of the Afridis one would 
find fine tea sets, tea tables and clean table- 
cloths. When one talks to an Afridi Malik 
one cannot but be impressed by his intelli- 
gence and keen insight into politics. There 
is no doubt that the tribesman is on the* 
road to progress. The question is only 
how to guide and encourage him. 

Neither the Afghan nor the British, 
government would be trusted by the tribes- 
men. Private philanthropic societies of 
ladian Mussalmans may, however, succeed 
ip gaining their confidence. But they will 
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be between two fires. If they gain the 
confidence of the tribesmen they may be 
mistrusted by the Indian GoYernment, and 
if they are trusted by the Indian Govern- 
ment, they may be mistrusted by the tribes- 
men. The tribesmen have to be more careful 
in admitting foreigners into their country by 
reason of their small numbers and peculiar 
geographical position. But the powerful Indian 
Government can afford to be magnanimous. 
If the Government of India were not 
to stand in the way of educational societies 
which may interest themselves in the work 
of educating and enlightening the tribesmen 
they might be educated within a reasonably 
short time. It is not proposed to throw 
new responsibilities on the Government 
in the event of British subjects being 
maltreated. All who go must go on their 
own responsibility. What the Government 
of India is required to do is to adopt a 
policy of trust towards such societies. In 
the case of old established societies like the 
managing bodies of the Muslim University, 
the Islamia College, Lahore and the Islamia 
College, Peshwar it would not be difficult 
for the Government to find out the Jmia 
fides of their philanthropic efforts. Even 
where new societies are formed for this 
purpose a reasonable amount of scrutiny 
may convince a trusting government with 
what aims such societies have been formed. 

The education which the tribesmen would 
require need not follow slavishly the curricula 
of Indian Universities. It is not intended 
to flood the offices of the Indian Government 
with Afridi garduates. What they want, 
at present, is a practical knowledge of modern 
sciences in order to be able to develop the 
agricultural and mineral resources of their 
country and a knowledge of those parts of 
literature which may mollify their hearts 
and make them able to manage their affairs 
in a better way. There are rich mines in 
their country and once their energies are 
directed into this channel and their indepen- 


dence secured by treaties with their two 
powerful neighbours, they will prove the 
most peaceful neighbours. 

The establishment of a strong and peace- 
ful republic (the tribesmen would not accept 
any other form of government) would be the 
best security for peace on this frontier. It 
will act as an impenetrable barrier like 
Switzerland between strong states and prevent 
them from coming into conflict with each 
other. If the Government of India desires 
Afghanistan to be strong and independent 
so that it may act like a buffer state between 
India and Russia, there is greater reason for 
making the narrow strip of land, called the 
independent territory, an impenetrable wall 
between India and its Western neighbours, 
and this can only be done when the tribes 
are organised into a powerful, independent 
and friendly state. Their numbers and res- 
om*ces are so small that they can never be 
dreaded as possible invaders of India They 
are powerful only so long as they are in 
their own hills. 

Wider interests of humanity also require 
that a race with such bodily and mental 
qualities, with such strong wills and indomi- 
table courage should not be allowed to rot 
in negligence. The development of the 
world civlisatlon leqiiires nothing like strong 
wills, fresh minds and healthy bodies. An 
easy life and too much mental strain do not 
allow any civilised nation to keep up its 
prominence for an indefinitely long time. 
The bodies deteriorate first and then the 
minds. Civilisation always requires an 
infusion of wild blood to maintain its 
strength. Such people should be regarded 
like untapped stores of human energy which 
should be used to farther the ends of civili- 
sation and should not be wasted in wars. 
They should be liberally and kindly treated 
by all civilised nations coming in contact 
with them. An opposite policy, by weakening 
the stock of the human race, may prove 
suicidal for civilisation itself. 


S' i 
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THE SCHOOL OF FEOIO BESEAROH IN AMERWA 

Et DE. SUDSISDSi BOSE, 

Lecturer in Politimt Science, State Univeisity of Iowa 


T he inferests which the Oriental scholars 
of America and Europe have taken ia 
India, until recently, have been in the 
main piiilological Although individuals, here 
and there, have shown spasmodic concern in 
Hindu thought, no systematic effort has 
been made to introduce the study of Hindu 
culture and philosophy into the universities 
of the West. The recently organized Inter- 
national School of Vedie and Allied Besearch 
in the city of New York is a step in that 
direction. 

The chief purpose of the School is _to 
promote a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the cultures of the East — especially 
the Vedic culture — and those of the West, as 
being mutually complementary. Specifically 
the international School is striving to achieve 
the following : 

I The establishment of Educational 
Relations and Exchange Scholarships as 
between the universities of America, Europe, 
and the last, especially India. 

II. The development of a wider interest 
in languages and literatures of Vedic origin 
and affinity as an aid to general oulture and, 
in partiouiar, to humanistic studies. 

III. Systematic studies in Vedic, Indo- 
European (Aryan), Sumerian, Semitic, 
Hittite and other “West- Asiatic” and allied 
subjects, in the light of the latest archaeo- 
logical discoveries. 

IV. Continued archmological research m 
Armenia and other places where such dis- 
coveries have already been made or may be 
made in the future. 

Hr. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor 
Emeritus in Harvard University, is the 
Honorary President of the International 
School of Vedic Research. “The whole 
/spiritual and material background of the life 
ladlh diifccs so ^completely from that of 
lii*! West 'thal.'nelther can ever- understand 
ofier ^bm' a mere istudy of the other's 
monoiaeats". said Dr, -iiwitnaa. who 


hiotnam^ts", said Hr, -iiwitnaa, who 
f ; ■ as the- ! ' - of" Sahskritic 

'the UpiM- ■ ,*”8iioh:. a 


study is iudeed inexorably necessary, and it 
must be fortified by broad and rigorous 
training in the many-sided methods of today. 
But that is not enough. An Oeoidental who 
would faithfully interpret India to the West 
must also know the life of India from actual 
observation and experience, and must be 
able to look at it from the Eastern angle of 
vision. Accordingly, for example, the Sans- 
krit professor of the next generation must 
have resided in India, have mixed (so far 
as possible) with its people and have 
mastered one or more of the great modern 
vernaculars, such as Marathi oi Bengali. And 
on the other hand, since the Hindus them- 
selves are already actively engaged in inter- 
preting the Bast to the West, it is needful 
also to look at life as we look at it, and thus 
to find out what thing-s—such, let us say, as 
repose of spirit or the simple life, the West 
most needs to learn of the East.” 

Professor Lanman went to the heart of 
the subject when he pleaded for sincere 
co-operation of ludiauists of the Occident with 
those of the Orient. “The business of 
us Orientalists”, remarked Dr. Lanman, “is- 
something that is in vital relation with urgent 
practical and political needs. The work calls 
for co-operation, and above all things else, for 
co-operation in a spirit of mutual sympathy 
and teachableness. There is much that 
America may learn from the . history of the 
people of India, and much, again that the 
Hindus may learn from the West. But the 
lessons will be of no avail, unless the spirit 
of arrogant self-sufficiency give way to the 
spirit of docility, and the spirit of unfriendly 
criticism to that of mutually helpful cons- 
tructive effort. Both India and the West 
must be at once both teacher and taught.” 

This is the filrst time in America that 
distinguished educationalists have formally 
associated themselves with an institution 
seeking to make the Vedic culture known in 
the West, and introduce it into the Western 
nniversitaes. Among the active officers of 
Iffie School I find such well-kaown names 
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Professor Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Dr. Dngpn, Director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education maintained 
■by the Carnegie Foundation ; Dr. Paul 
Monroe, Director of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is the editor of the famous 
Encyclopedia of Education. Both Duggan 
and Monroe exercise great influence in 
international educational affairs. 

Space does not allow me to tell of the 
various distinguished scholars connected 
with the School; but I must mention the 
name of Pundit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, 
who is the real inspiring genius back of the 
movement. Without his vision, his efforts 
and his enthusiasm, the International School 
of Vedic and Allied Research would pro- 
bably never come into existence. 

Pundit J. C. Chatterji was born in the 
■district of Birbhum in Bengal, within a few 
miles of the Shantiniketan school of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. He received his early training 
under such men of learning as Pundits 
Uhandra Santa Tarkalankara and Mahesha 
Chandra Nyayaratua of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Later, as a 
government scholar, he studied at Cambridge 
University and published his thesis on 
Hindu Realism, Since then, he has written 
half a dozen other serious books on Indian 
literature and philosophy. In recognition 
■of his Sanskrit scholarship, the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandala, under the Presidency 
of the Maharajah of Darbhanga, conferred 
upon him the title of Vidya-varidhi. 

Chatterji is a modest man, and is reluct- 
ant to speak of his achievements. I managed 
to learn, however, that he was for many 
years the Director of Oriental Research 
in Kashmir, and was for a while the chief 
ojf the Department of Religious Administra- 
tion and Education in Baroda. It augurs 
well for the future of the International 
School of Tedic and Allied Research that 
■an accomplished scholar of the calibre of 
Chatterji has been willing to consecrate his 
■talents for its service. 

When asked how the School is going to 
work out its plans, Chatterji said : “The 
methods of the School will be strictly 
-scholarly rad academic. We are, however, 
•^d;^youring to have the intrinsic value of 
Vpdic culture, recognized by the scholarly 
and the t^ughtful people of the West who, 
^prtill-now, have studied Indian culture 
i ,:^etmy as of historic importance, as an in- 

' -jf* , / / 


teresting relic of the dead past, without any 
realization of its living significance to our 
every day life. That is to say, they have 
studied our culture much in the same way 
as they study rock fossils or archjeologic^ 
remains. The International School of Vedic 
and Allied Research is trying to change all 
that.” 



Pundit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, 
Director, International Vedic School 


In order to influence the educational 
centres and universities in America on behalf 
of Oriental culture, a strong committee of* 
educationalists has been organized. The com- 
mittee will arrange for lectures at different 
universities and send out members of the 
School staff to speak on Indian subjects, 
especially on Indian philosophy and Vedic 
culture. Attempt will also be made to per- 
suade these institutions to offer regular 
courses on Eastern culture. When the plan 
has developed a little more fully, the School 
will bring over from India competent scholars 
and exponents of Hindu thought to the 
United States, as it will also send out 
American savants of Oriental thought to 
India. 

The School is already on a sound financial 
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basis, and additional support has also been 
assured with the expansion of the instita- 
Koh, 

The execntire office of the International 
School of Vedic Research is at present 
located on the fifteenth floor of the New 
Turk Times Building, New York City. The 
School, hovrever, has secured an extensive 
real estate property in the village of Nyack, 
which is only thirty miles from the heart 
of the great metropolis. This property, 
beautifully situated on the Hudson River, is 
valned at fifteen lakhs of rupees. It is here 
that the future Vedic University of America 
will some day be erected. At least, that is 
the dream of Pandit Ohatterji. 

I had a delightful visit at Nyack, I was 
particularly pleased with the residential 

headqnarters of the School staff, and its 
library. From the veranda of one of its 
S^ool buildings I could see the encircling 
purple mountains at a short distance, and 
the waves of the lovely Hudson go 
smiling seawards. Although the house with 
its spacious garden is amply provided with 
all the comforts and conveniences of up-to- 
, date American life, its dignity and serenity 
is a constant reminder of the Hindu 
ashramas we read about in the Vedic liter- 
atere. What a bliss it must be for a Vedic 
scholar to live in such a place ! 

' This property at Nyack was donated to 
the' school by Doctor Pierre Arnold Bernard, 
a charining man to meet He lived in 


India for nearly twelve years studying the 
Tantras and Yoga, especially Ghatastha Yoga. 
A Hindu at heart, he is ready to do almost 
anything for the true service of India. 

I roust not forget to mention that another 
splendid property, an old mediaeval castle 
on the Lake Constance at the Swiss-German 
border, has been offered for the housing of 
the European section of the International 
School of Vedic and Allied Research. 
Arrangements are also being made in 
Benares and Srinagar (Kashmir), for Western 
scholars who may wish to visit India for 
purposes of resident study there in connec- 
the School. Nor is this alL Non- 
t^^dent, but affiliated, scholars will be en- 
'on ’their- -special , work 
jey‘.4|hpfen to-'b*' - - 

B h®rt':':i$'v‘pry msi&m to'rE^e 
,|West,;good. 'Siiifet'.ihjkfe 


and good English translations thereof. Roth 
and Whitney, Weber, Max Muller, von 
Sehroeder have given the Western world the 
Vedas; the Hindus themselves, the Epos ; 
Rhys Davids and his collaborators, the texts, 
of Buddhism, The first editions of these 
pioneers, according to the founders of the- 
School, should now be regarded as only 
provisional. The coming generation ot 
Indianists must busy themselves to make new 
editions. 

Moreover, the future Indianists should 
work on some of the subjects which have 
been studied but slightly,, if at all, by the 
Westerners : they should work, for instance, 
on Dramatics (Natya-shastra), political and 
social Science (Artha-shastra). In addition 
to these, they must compile new Sanskrit 
dictionaries, and create a more intelligent 
interest in Sanskrit learning. 

This is a big task, to be sure : but the 
School is already engaged in various lines 
of activity. Dr. K. F. Leidecker, a member 
of the Stas', has written two learned mono- 
graphs ; one on the Greek Stoics as compared 
with certain schools of Hindu thought, and 
another on the Upanishads. He is now 
employed on a work on Vedic philosophy, 
and an introduction to Vedic studies. He is 
also planning, in co-operation with others, a 
Sanskrit- lexicon and encylopeodia, and new - 
translations of the Vedas. 

Mr. P. Whittlesey, another member of the 
School staff, is devoting himself to a com- 
parative study of Greek and Hindu thought. 
Still another piece of research that is being- 
undertaken by the School is the relatioo 
between Greek and Hindu medicine. 

Furthei, the School has under consider- 
ation arcbsaological explorations in Armenia 
and Anatolia, where tablets bearing the names 
of Vedic deities and other evidences of the 
presence of Vedic people have already been 
discovered. Who can estimate the value of 
such work which will shed authentic light 
on our. past and help arrive at correct: 
appreciation of inter-racial cultures ? 

The International School of Vedic and 
Allied Rwearch, which is not yet six months 
old, has a great future before it Pandit J. C. 
Ohatterji, who so ably officiated at its birth 
and is its godfather, deserves well of all 
who are proud to be eall®i Hindus. 







By PBEM CHAND 


Kaot, a premier 7ms of the city, an 
honoured litterateur, and accomplished musi- 
cian, a great scholar, a taluqdar commanding 
an income of seven or eight lacs a year, a 
philanthropist whose liberal purse supported 
several public associations, was standing 
before him in the capacity of an ordinary 
caller. The manager was overwhelmed with 
shame at his curtness and indifference. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,” said he with great 
humility. “I am so sorry. I will take your' 
card to Tara Devi at once.” 

Kunwar Sahib motioned him to stay, and 
said, “Let it be. Please don’t trouble her. 
It is time for her to take rest. I shall call 
tomorrow evening at five.” 

“No, I am sure, she won't mind,” said 
the manager. “Fll be back in a minute.” 

But Niimal Kant, having betrayed his 
feeling, was now only too eager to cloak it 
behind self-denial So he thanked the 
manager for his great courtesy, and took 
leave of him, making a promise to call the 
next day. 


f llE curtain fell on the last scene of the play. 
. Tara Devi, acting the part of Sakuntala, 
had wrought a strange spell over the 
spectators. While she stood before Eaja 
©ashyant giving utterance to words of pain, 
•remorse and bitter reproach, the hoge^ audi- 
ence, transgressing the laws of etiquette, 
rushed toward the stage, applauding her 
vehemently. Many of them found their way 
-on to the stage and fell at her feet. The 
whole stage was covered with flowers and 
jewellery. And if at this critical moment 
Jlenaka had not appeared in her aerial 
chariot and flown away with Sakuntala, a 
few of the spectators would, without doubt, 
have lost their lives. The manager of the 
show at once appeared before the curtain, 
thanked the audience for their appreciation, 
and promised to stage the same play the 
next day. The excited audience was pacified. 
Bat a young man still stood on the stages 
He was tall, well-built and fair, and his face 
was filled with a strange spiritual light. He 
looked like a prince. 

“May I see Tara Devi for a moment ?” he 
asked the manager, when the other spectators 
had left the hall 

“That is against our rules,” said the 
manager indifferently. 

“Can you send in my note to her?” asked 
the young man once again. 

The manager replied with the same in- 
difference: “Excuse me, please. No. That, 
too, is against our tales.” 

The young man turned away in disap- 
pointment, got down from the stage, and was 
^bout to leave the hall, when the manager 
called out— '“Wait a minute, please. Your 

The young man took out a piece of paper 
from his pocket, scribbled something upon it, 
and handed it to the manager. 

. The manager cast a glance at the paper, 
mud read the following — 

Eunwar Nirmal Kant Chowdhary, 0. B, E. 

: ; The bard expression of the manager’s 
feee softened instantaneously. Eunwar Nirmal 


In a neat, well-furnished room Tara was 
sitting at a table, deeply immersed in her 
thoughts. The entire scene of the preceding 
night — the scene of her great triumph — was 
le-enacting itself before her mind’s eye. Such 
days come rarely in one’s life. How anxious 
those men were to catch a glimpse of her 
and make her acquaintance ! How madly 
they hustled one another ! She bad spurned 
away many— yes, spurned them away. But 
in that vast concourse stood a man unmoved 
— nay, too moved to allow even a muscle 
to move. With that imperturbable calm of his 
he might have belonged to a different region. 
What serene love was written in bis eyes, 
what resolute determination ! She had felt 
as if the shafts of his eyes were piercing 
her heart Would she see that man again or 
not ? Who could tell ? But if fortune 
favoured her, and he came back today, she 
would not let him go without speaking with 
him. ; 
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throagh several rooms, corridors and veran- 
dahs and entered the manager’s chamber. 
The manager got up and greeted l;®r-*“‘T 
congratulate you on your suddealS. last 
night.” ^ : 

“Is Kunwar Nirmal Kant waiting outside ?” 
asked Tara. “The boy gave me his note 
and disappeared before I could ask him 
anything.” 

“I got Kunwar Sahib’s note last night 
itself when you hud left the theatre.” 

‘Why didn’t you send it then to me ?” 

‘‘I thought you must be having your 
rest,” rejoined the manager meekly. “So I 
did not think it proper to disturb you at 
that late hour. And then to tell you the 
truth my fear was that I might lose you 
by introducing you to Kunwar Sahib. Had 
I been a woman, I would have followed him 
to any corner of the earth. I never saw 
before such a god-like person. He is the 
same man who was wearing a silk turban. 
You too saw him, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I saw him,” agreed Tara, who 
looked as if she was in a reverie. “Will 
he come again ?” 

“Yes, he has promised to call at ' 
this evening. He is a very learned man, and 
a premier rais of this city.” 

“I won’t attend the rehearsal today,” said 
Tara, as she slowly advanced toward the- 
opened door, fixedly looking in front of her 
but at nothing in particular. 


• ' Then she turned toward the mirror. Her 
face was a teritable lotus in full bloom ! 
’ Who could say that this freshly-blossomed 
flower had seen thirty-five summers ! Her 
beauty, refinement and vivacity could bring 
any young maiden to shame. Once again 
Tara lighted the lamp of love in the shrine 
of her heart. 

' Twenty years ago Tara had a sad ex- 
perience of love. Since then, she had been 
living a widow’s life. Immunerable lovers 
had come with their addresses to her, but 
she had repulsed them all. Their love had 
the air of guile and hypocrisy. But Oh ! 
her hard-earned self-control was lost today. 
She felt today the same blissful pain in her 
heart which she had first experienced twenty 
years ago. Out of that multitude, the image 
■pf one solitary figure was now installed in 
her heart. And it was impossible to forget 
him. Had she seen him passing in a motor 
car, perhaps she would never have thought 
ef him. But having found him standing 
before her with the gift of his love, it was 
impossible to turn away from him. 

Her waiting-woman entered the room 
and said, “Shall I bring in last night’s presents, 
. 1^1 ?” 

"Ho, thank you,” said Tara Devi. “You 
needn’t bring them to me. But wait a 
moment, what is all that over there ?” 

*Tfs a regular pile, Baiji. How many 
• shall I name ? There are gold coins, 
! ; brocx&es, hair-pins, buttons, lockets, rings, 

’ bracelets. There is a small box containing 
a beauMful _ necklace. I never saw before 
such a beantitni necklace. I have arranged 


r question.' 

opened the box, th 
c eyes w4g thp ' 
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She had been in the service of this 
threatrioal company for the last fifteen 
years? and this • precions period of her life 
she had ntilised in playing with the hearts 
of men. Which glance, which smile, which 
twist of the body, which mode of tossing the 
tresses proved most effective in bringing the 
man to his knees, — who could know all 
this better than she? To-day she selected 
her best tried weapons, and, when, fully 
armed, she emerged out of her toilet- chamber 
it appeared as though the entire beauty and 
tenderness of the world were paying her 
ungrudging, homage. 


She was standing by a table in her sitting- 
room and examining Kunwar Sahib’s card, 
but her ears were eagerly seeking for the 
sound of his motor. She wanted Nirmal 
Kant to come that very moment, and to see 
her in that posture. For that pose alone could 
' reveal to him the beauty of every part of 
her body. Her art had triumphed over the 
march of Time. Who could imagine that 
I this pretty young girl had reached that stage 
of life when the heart craved peace and 
protection, and the pride of beauty bows 
before the humility of age ? 

Tara Devi had not to remain waiting for 
a long time. For, Kunwar Sahib was still 
more eager to meet her. Within the 
space of ten minutes the sound of his 
car was heard. Tara braced herself up. Within 
a minute Nirmal Kant was in her presence. 
Tara forgot herself entirely, forgot even to 
offer her hand to him. Such is the excite- 
ment and forgetfulness of love even in middle 
age ! She stood before him blushing like a 
shy young girl. 

The first object Kirmal Kant’s eyes fell 
upon was her white neck. The pearl neck- 
lace, which he had presented to her overnight 
was adorning her neck. Kunwar Sahib had 
never experienced such joy and satisfaction 
in all his life. He felt for a moment as if 
ajl his hopes and wishes were achieved and 
'' ^tfefied. 

■ ' , “fixcuse me. I am very sorry to have 

■j ; troubled you so early to-day. This is time 
for your rest, I believe ?” 

“What better rest could I desire than to 
; lave seen yon,” said Tara, arranging the end 
which had slipped down her 
head. “1 thank you very much for your 
pi^nt. I hope I shall see you now and 

thATl 


“Oh, daily,” rejoined Hirmal Kant, smiling. 
JEyen though you may not like to see me I 


shall make it a point to knock at your door 
once every ‘ > 

“Perhaps Oiily till the time when a new 
object catches your fancy ! Isn’t it so ?” 

“This is not a matter of idle amusement 
to me. This is a problem which involves 
life and death. Yes, you are at liberty to 
take it in that light, I do not care. Even 
though I have to lose my life for your 
amusement, I’d not mind. And you know 
this?” 

They partook of light refrestments. 

Mutual pledges of constancy were ex- 
changed. And then Kunwar Sahib took 
leave of her after having asked her to dinner 
the following day. 


IV 


A month passed away, Kunwar Sahib 
visited Tara Devi several times a day. Even 
a moment’s separation from her was unbeatr 
ble to him. Everyday they arranged 
a new programme. They would gO' 
boating on the river, arrange music- 
parties, meet in parks. All over the city 
people believed that Kunwar Sahib had 
fallen in Tara’s snare, and she was robbing 
him of his wealth. But to Tara the riches 
of all the world were nothing in comparison, 
with the wealth of Kunwar Sahib’s love. 
Finding him before her eyes, she would 
wish for nothing. 

But even after a month of her love 
meetings with him she failed to get the 
object her soul cried for. Every day she 
heard Kunwar Sahib speak of his love, his- 
trne, incomparable and pure love, but the 
word ‘marriage’ never came to his lips. 
Tara’s condition was like that of the thirsty 
man who finds everything in the bazaar except- 
water. After quenching his thirst the man 
may turn to other delicacies, but not before- 
that For him water is the most valnable- 
thing. She knew that Kunwar Sahib could 
willingly sacrifice his life even, if she so 
desired. Then why was he silent on the 
subject of marriage ? Could he not express 
his intention in writing even ? Then did he 
want her to live with him as his paramour?' 
She would not bear such disgrace. She 
could jump into fire and burn herself alive 
on the slightest sign from him, but this- 
disgrace she could not tolerate. It is 
probable some months before she might have 
flirted with a rais and robbed him of a part 
of his wealth. Bat love .desires love. She 
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' • r<jOoia not live a life of sharte with Knnwar I do not go mad with joy— yes, mad with joy 
Sahib. - at my good fortune.” 

On the other side, Nirmal Kant’s near Thus he talked till late in the evening 

relatives and well-wishers were not sleep- of the secrets of his heart. Never before had 

ing over this new development. They his tongue waxed so eloquent, 
wanted, somehow or other, to Iree Kunwar Tara sat listening with her head bent 

Sahib of Tara Devi’s influence. They hoped low, but on her face were written pain, 

to succeed in their object by arianging a remorse and shame instead of joy. This 

suitable marriage for him. And this, of man was so simple, so guileless, so humble, 

course, they did. Their fear was not that so large-hearted ! 

Kunwar Sahib would marry the actress ; “Then when may I expect that day to 
but they were afraid that he might transfer dawn when my happiness shall be complete?” 

a portion of bis property to her, or might questioned Kunwar Sahib. “Don’t put it off 

so arrange that her offspring should succeed to a distant date, darling.” 
to bis estates after him. Influence was Discomfited completely by Nirmal Kant’s 

brought to bear on Kunwar Sahib from all simplicity, she said in a touching tone — “But 

sides, in order to dissuade him from his how can we go against law ? 'What’s the 

intentions. So much so that even the remedy ?” 

European authorities advised him to marry. “Don’t worry about that. I have consulted 

The same evening Knnwar Sahib sought lawyers already. There is a law . which will 
; ; , out Tara Devi. “Look here, Tara,” he said, legally unite ns. It is called the Civil 

% *T am going to make a request to yon. Marriages Act. This day week shall be that 

, 'Please don’t refuse.” auspicious day. Do you agree ?*' 

; Tara’s heart began to beat quickly. Tara bowed her head down. She could 

i ; “What is it ? Do tell me please ! What can say ^ nothing. 

I ever refuse to you?” “Then I’ll call on the morning of that day 

Ho sooner was the proposal out of to take you along with me. Keep ready, 

Sif'l'i Nirmal Kant’s lips than Tara accepted him darling.” 

.Md in a fit of jcy lell at his feet madly She kept her head bent still, and conld‘’ 

, ; wqepiog, utter not a word. Kunwar Sahib went away. 

y- . \' ‘ But Tara sat there still, motionless like a 

' 'V statue. 

lost ill hopes,’’ said Tara after yj 

I -i she had composed herself. ‘Ton have put 

me to a very loog and severe test” It was the day on the eventful morrow of 

Knnwar Sahib caught his tongue under which she was to be united in wedlock to 

Ms teeth as though ^ he bad heard something the man she loved with all her heart She 

improper and objectionable. had received congratulations from every- 

Tt is not what yon suppose, Tara. Had body who knew her. Almost all the employees 

I believed that you would accept me, I of the theatre bad offered her wedding gifts 

would have proposed the very first day we according to their means. Kunwar Sahib had 

met. E:xamine myself as much as I would, presented her with a variety-box full of or- 

I never found myself fit for you in any naments of variegated shapes and descriptions, 

respect You have so many qualities, but Some of his sympathetic friends also had 

myself-’ You know very well what I am. sent her presents. But still not a ray of 

; I had decided to devote all my life to your joy was to be seen on her beautiful face, 

service, in the hope that you might grant ■ Bhe looked depressed and .The 

of your _ own accord what I wished for. one and the only question 

ambition. If I have any ■ incessaptly agitating her heart' mind fcr 
love yon. the last four 'days 


r high attainments 
y poor studies. .5 

K ;-, yon be#^ 
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monntain-crest ? No, she coaid never be At this moment the maid entered an 
so mean. She bad flirted with many a said, “Gome, Baiji, take something. It’s alread 

young man in her life and had tricked many ; twelve, and you have had nothing at all.” 
but her heart had never been so hesitant “No, my good woman,” said Tara, “I hav 
and her soul had never reproached her to no appetite. Go and have your meal.” 
this extent. Could the reason of this all “Please Baiji, do not forget me,” implore 

be anything but this that never before had the woman. “I, too, shall accompan; 

she got such love from anybody else ? you.” ■ 

Could she make Eunwar Sahib’s life happy “All right, all right. Have you made an; 
and cheerful ? Yes, indeed, she could. She new dre3S6.s for yourself ?” 

had absolutely no doubt on this score. What “Ah ! Baiji, what have I to do wit! 
was impossible of attainment for true de- new dresses ? Tour worn-out garments wil 

votion ? But was it possible to deceive do for me.” 

Nature? Could the dying rays of the sun When the maid had disappeared, Tar; 

be ever so brilliant as the noonday ones? looked up at the clock. Yes, it was twelve 
Impossible. Where will she get again that Only six hours remained to the breaking Oi 
abundance of spirit, that cheerfulness, that the day. Eunwar Sahib would surely cal 

sense of humour, that simple loveliness, that in the morning to escort her to the plact 
self-forgetfulness, that self-renunoiation, that where their marriage was to be celebrated, 
inner confidence, the combination of which 0 Lord ! why did you bring to her thal 
all is calied Youth ? No, wish as much as forbidden fruit of which she had beer 
she may, she could not make Eunwar deprived all these days ? 

Sahib’s life a truly happy one. Could ever Tara got up, cast away her rich garments 

an aging ox keep pace with a youthful calf ? and costly jewellery, and put on a plain 

Ah ! why ever did she land herself in white sari. Then she washed her face with 

such a fix ? Why did she, through such hot water and soap, and went over to the 

unfair and artificial means, lead him to this looking-glass. Where was now that loveliness 

delusion ? And having arrived at that stage that artificial glow which captivated the eyes 

how would she dare tell him that she was of her admirers ? The features were the 

no more than a painted doll and that youth same as ever, but where was that beauty ? 
had left her long long ago ? Gould she still pose as a youug woman ? 

It was midnight. Tara was sitting at a Now it became impossible for her to 

table engrossed in these torturing reflections, dally there any more. All those costly 
In front of her were piled up her wedding- ornaments of luxury, carelessly spread 
gifts. But she had not the heart to cast over the table, seemed to strike her and 
even a glance at them. Only a few days ago cause her intense pain. And that life of 
she had been dying for such things. She hypocrisy and artifice became unbearable 

had always^ sought for such things as could to her. That house of comfort, with its 
efface the signs of age, and conld feed the hhvs tattis and electric fans, seemed to 
dying flames of her youth. But today she roast her like a burning furnace ! 
hated all those articles. Love is truth. And Where to go was the next question 
truth and falsehood can never go together. which presented itself to her. If she went 
Why should she not leave the place and anywhere by railway she could not perhaps 
go away somewhere — somewhere where effect her escape. She would be followed 
nobody knew her ?--she^ asked herself. After the very next day by Eunwar Sahib’s 
some time when the Eunwar was married agents. There came to her a new plan, 
she would return and tell him all about She would follow a way where nobody would' 

herself. It would, of course, come as a possibly think of pursuing her. 

veritable bolt from the blue. God knows, Tara’s heart was filled with pride 

what would happen to him. But there was and satisfaction. She was not at all 

no other course open to her. She will have sorry, nor was she in despair. She 

®aS8 her days in sorrow and lamentations, would, of course, return back to Eunwar 

But come whatever may to her, she would Sahib. But theirs then shall be a meeting 

” m file man she loved so truly, so shorn of the taint of selfishness. She was 

selflessly. The remembrance of this heavenly following the path of duty indicated to her 
love and its pang enough for her. She by Love. Then where was there any cause 

Was entitled to nothing more. for regret and despair ? 
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Then all on a snd<3en the thought struck she saw the manager coming towarc 
her that Kunwar Sahib, having failed to herself. Her heart began to beat violently 
trace her out, might be dri7en to commit She stole under the ob.scnrity of a wall 

some rash act. The very thought of such and stood still for a few seconds. Wher 

an event filled her heart with bitter pain, the manager was out of her sight she escapee 

lor a moment she stood in helplessness. Then out of the building and, passing througt 

she went over to the table and wrote the several streets and lanes, finally took thf 
following epistle road leading to the Ganges. 

Dearest Darling, Perfect silence reigned on the bankf 

Do pardon mo. I am not fit for you. I of the Ganges. A few mendicants were t( 
do not deserve to have you. Ton have be seen crouched before their fires. And 
revealed to me that heavenly phase of Love a few pilgrims were lying asleep on theii 
which I had never hoped to see in life. This blankets. The Ganges was shimmering and 
is enough for me. To my last days I shall creeping onward like a huge white serpent 
be contented with the thought of having A small ferry-boat was lying near the back 
been loved by yon. It appears to me as The ferry-man was dozing in the boat, 
though there is more pleasure to be found “Can you manage to take me over to the 

in the memory of love than in the meeting other bank, boatman”, called out Tara, 
of the flash and the satisfaction of animal “Ho, Madam, not at this late hour of the 

: passion. I shall returnback and of course night,” said the ferry-man waking up. 

' see you, ^t only when you have married rj, ^ ^ ^ 

yourself. Tfaxs is the only condition I lay 4 ^^ 

tiieusual laie, he took up the oar and, 

i; ■ iby behalf, the jewellery which you gave me. ^ 

^1; 1 am leaving them here. I am taking away ® village on the other 

l| ; with me only that pearl necklace which is 

/the gift of your love. Do not search for me, But I wont get other passengers at this 

1 implore yon with folded hands. I am yours, „ . , , , 

and shall ever remain yours. Well, it doesn t matter, my good man, 

you carry myself alone.” 

' . ,, ,i Tara took her seat in the boat. And the 

; t:'''' _ ■ ferry-man rowed it on toward the current. 

1 Having finished the missive, she placed it And the tiny baet appeared as though it 

I on the table, threw the pearl necklace round were a spirit wandering in dreamland. 

her neck, and went out of the room. Prom over the distant tree-tops appeared 

Prom the theatre-hall drifted towards her ijjq eleventh-day moon with its boat of light 
the music of the orchestra. Por a nioment j^g ji; began to cross the endless expanse of 

her feet were arrested. Her relations tjje blue, 

with that threatre, relations of fifteen 

. years’ standing, were to be severed to-day. ( translated from the original Hindi by 
A profound melancholy seized her. Then Bajeshwar Prasad Singh). 


By BAMLAE B. BAJPAI 
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DR. J. T. SUNDERLilSTD HONORED BY HINDUS IN AMERICA 


“grateful admiration” and his autographed 
photograph will be presented to Dr. 
Sunderland, together with the messages and 
mementos of his admirers in Indiia and 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Sunderland has been widely known in 
India for many years through his visits to 
and subsequent activities and writings on be- 
half of India. Since 1895, when he first visited 
India, he has identified himself whole-hearted- 
ly with India’s cause for freedom by writing, 
lecturing and co-operating with organizations 
whose efforts were devoted to the emancipa- 
tion of India. 

Dr. Sunderland was born February 11th, 
1842 and is now in his eighty-seventh year. 
He has recently written a book on India, some 
chapters of which have been publised in the 
Modern Bevieiv, and is a frequent contributor 
to periodicals in America and India. This 
book will be published in the coarse of 
a few months. 

He is very often called upon to preside at 
Hindu meetings and to speak at their dinners, 

• and, in spite of his advanced age, he never 
fails to respond with courageous zeal. 

Freedom of India is his one dearest wish, 
and it is the strength of this great desire 
which keeps him actively writing about 
India when others of his age would be 
peacefully passing their days in retirement. 

His recent boob on India, to be published 
in America, would come at an opportune time 
when such a vicious propagandist as Kathe- 
rine Mayo is quoted as an authority on 
India after a possible “four months’” tour. 
Dr. Sunderland’s information, on the other 
hand, was gathered from two extensive inves- 
tigations in India and a permanent contact 
with Indian culture and politics for many 
years. An appendix to his book will contain 
his brief reply to Miss Mayo. 

Something ought to be said here in 
regard to his qualifications for writing about 
India. Has he sufiScient knowledge of the 
subject to make his book worthy of the 
attention of intelligent readers ? As a partial 
answer, I venture to submit the following 
statements. 

He has been deeply interested in India 
during all his adult life. That interest began 
in boyhood, as a_ result of reading and hearing 
ffluca about Indian Missions and bocomiug 
Mquainted - with two returned missionaries. 
Many the dreaui took possession of his mind 
to become a missionary himself. This dream 
was constantly with him in • college and 
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theological seminary, and his studies and 
reading were shaped largely with a view to 
a life in India. His sister, Mrs. Harriet 
Sunderland Clough, next in age to himself, 
went there as a missionary ; so did his 
college mate and dearest friend. 

As for himself, his thought changed and 
he chose a different calling. But his deep 
interest in India did not wane and has never 
waned. For more than forty years he has 
been a constant student of India’s great 
religions, her extensive Itterature, her philoso- 
phies, her remarkable art, her long history 
and, above ail, her pressing and vital present- 
day social and political problems. 

On account of his known long-time 
interest in Indian matters, in 1895-96 he was 
sent _ by the British National Unitarian 
Association on a special commission to 
India to study the religious, social, educa- 
tional and other conditions of the Indian 
people, and. make an extended report upon 
the same in London on his return. In 
1913-14, he was sent again, on a similar 
commission, by the joint appointment of the 
British Unitarian Association and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

In prosecuting the inquiries and- perform- 
ing the duties of these two commissions 
he travelled in India more than 13,000 miles’ 
visiting missionaries, government officials’ 
English business men and prominent Indians’ 
speaking in nearly all the more important 
cities, and holding conferences with Indian 
leaders of all religious and political parties 
Nor were his investigations confined to 
cities. On the contrary, he took pains to 
prosecute his inquiries in many smaller 

towns and villages, spending weeks travellins 
on horse-back from village to village ? in I 
remote country places where no American S 
had ever before been seen. By these means ' 
he was able, as few foreigners have been 
to come into direct contact with all classes’ 
and study India’s problems from the side 
of the people themselves, as well as from 
the side of Great Britain, and thus find out 
first-hand the actual conditions existing in 
the land. 

He was fortunate in being able to attend 
two annual sesions of the Indian National 
Congress, the Indian National Social 
Conference, and the All-India Theistic 
Conference, speaking at the first two named 
and speaking and presiding at the last ; and’ 
what was very important, forming acquain- 
tances at these great gatherings, with poli- 
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assisting him in other ways, and when Mr. 
Rai retarned to India, becoming editor of 
the monthly, Young India, which he had 
established in New York, and also becoming 
his successor as President of the India Home 
Rule League of America, and of the India 
Information Bureau of New York. 

Dr. Sunderland has lectured somewhat 
extensively in the United States and Canada 
on India, its Religions. Art, Literature, Social 
Problems and Struggle for Seif-rule. Two 
books from his pen have been published 
in India. 

“Cause of Famine in India,” “India, America 
and World Brotherhood”, and “India in 
Bondge: Her Right to Freedom” (not yet 
published) are three of his books with which 
all educated Indians should be familiar. He 
has written many other excellent books on 
other subjerts. 

William Digby’s “Prosperous British India” 
had its inception at the suggestion of Dr. 
Sunderland. 

Dr. Sunderland’s services to India can 
not fail to excite admiration and the highest 
respect, especially when one considers 
that he was not born a Hindu, and espoused 
India’s cause from a pure sense of justice 
and humanity. 

All India will always gratefully remember 
Dr. Sunderland, and we Hindustanis in 
America join in paying our debt of grati- 
tude to this grand old man. We hope that 
he will live to see India free and inde- 
pendent. 

April 4, 1928 

209. Sullivan Place, Brooklyn. 


ticai leaders, leaders of social reform and 
the Brahmo and the Arya Srmaj and other 
Theistic leaders, from all parts of India. 

While in India, Dr. Sunderland became 
deeply interested in the important periodical 
press which he found there — dailies, weeklies, 
and monthlies— some of which quite surprissd 
him by their great excellence. These perio- 
dicals he read extensively during both his 
visits ; and ever since returning home from 
his first visit in 1896, he has been a regular 
subscriber to and reader of never fewer 
than seven of these, published in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Poona, Lahore and Allaha- 
bad. Thus during all these years he has 
been able to keep in almost as close touch 
with the affairs of India as with those of 
his own country. 

Nor has his reading about India been 
confined to these constantly arriving and 
important periodicals ; there have been few 
books of importance upon Indian matters 
(particularly books dealing with political 
affairs and social questions) published in 
England, India or America within the past 
thirty years, that Dr. Sunderland has not 
imposed upon himself the duty, and given 
himself the pleasure, of reading. 

And possibly what be considers most 
important of all, during the entire five years 
of the stay of Mr. Lajoat Rai in America 
(from 1914 to 1919), he had the “privilege 
and honor of being intimately associated 
with that distinguished Indian leader in 
active work for India,” reading the 
proofs of the three books written and 
published by him in America, writing 
the extended “Foreword” of the first, and 


By GAQANYIHARI L. MEHTA 


ELIGION and Science have been and are 
j the two forces which most powerfully. 

affect men’s thoughts, activities and 
Btetioai ''^1^ i&‘";''pqssiljle' tuf' qontend. that 
teiri'-^eit^.eised-. tBoW ''••toflueDace' lio' .the pi®t 


present^ l^th of them are living , forces. 
Before pass oi|^to consider their age-long 
<mnfliot and their relationship, it is necessary 
to what precisely we naean by religion. 

of defluiag religiop is patent 
^|^biff'|i|8nd8 -for no single principle but 
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is rather a collective idea. It has had so 
many transieot and 'diverse forms associated 
with it that its essential element is hard to 
eiueidate. Nor should it be forgotten that 
religion lias both a personal and a social 
aspect. Organised, it becomes a creed, a 
tradition, a set of dogmatic beliefs : un- 
organised, it is little more than a many's 
conscience or his mystical insight or his 
outlook upon the mysteries of life and the 
universe. Edward Caird, for instance, defined 
religion as “an expression of a man’s ultimate 
attitude to the Universe, the summed-up 
meaning and purport of his whole conscious- 
ness of things.” It is true that religion has 
an institutional side which is concerned with 
scriptural authority and professional priesthood, 
with ecclesiastical organisation possessing 
endowments or other forms of property and 
with ceremonials, codes and prohibitions. 
But though religious organisation has un- 
doubtedly an effect on individual behaviour 
and conduct, there is a deeper personal reli- 
gion which relates to men’s most innermost 
disposition and which no true definition of 
religion could ignore. It is not concerned 
with such things as priests or ceremonies 
nor is it identical with ethical or mystical 
outlook. In this vast and mysterious universe, 
almost every individual has a certain vague 
feeling of uneasiness and a consequent desire 
to get rid of it through eastablishing some 
sort of harmonious relation or union with 
the higher and spiritual powers whose^ exis- 
tence is felt and believed. It is this ‘‘‘home- 
feeling in the universe”, this need of feeling, 
as Bosanquet remarked, that “we are at home 
in the universe” that is at the core of 
religious faith and practice. We might then 
accept for our purpose William James’s 
definition of religion as “the feelings, acts 
and experiences of individual men in their 
solitude so far as they apprehend themselves 
in relation to whatever they consider the 
divine* ” The belief in the existence of a 
supernatural Power like God or Law or 
Nature and in the possibility of linking 
oneself with that Power through salvation 
or immortality are fundamental to almost all 
the higher religions. 

But it has been argued that religion is a 
survival of the infancy of human reason, an 
anachronism, a relapse into a mode of thought 
which humanity in its enlightened stage of 
development is rapidly out- growing. Religion 

* YafieUes of Religious Experiences by W. James. 
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with its faith and dogmatism is contrasted with 
science with its spirit of free inquiry, and 
it is suggested that such religion is not 
only without utility in a scientific age but 
is a positive menace to free thought 
view sounds plausible, because religion 
being older than science — unless the rudi- 
ments of science in primitive magic are 
regarded as scientific— does perpetuate to some 
extent the traditions of primitive thought 
many of which have been overthrown, in 
part or in whole, by the advance cf science. 
Let us, however, pause a moment to consider 
the meaning and significance of science. Science 
has been well-defined by Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson as “all systematised, verifiable and 
communicable knowledge reached by reflec- 
tion on the impersonal data of observation 
and experiment.”* To the man-in-the-street, 
science connotes an increasing control over 
the forces of nature and be is impressed 
by such sensational triumphs as those of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony and 
broadcasting, non-stop air-flights and the 
marvels of medical treatment. But though 
such conquests have a real effect upon the 
outlook and temper of men, it is not only 
this aspect of science we have to consider 
in discussing the relationship of science 
with religion. For, what is strictly contrast- 
ed with the religious outlook is the scientific 
spirit. While the material triumphs of 
science engender a certain intellectual 
arrogance and a contemptuous denial of the 
mysteries of the universe, it is the scientific 
attitude of mind that is presumed to be 
diiectly antithetic to the religious spirit. 
The religious outlook, it is argued, is authoxi- 
tarian and dogmatic, uncritical and un- 
progressive, while the scientific spirit is 
sceptical and tentative, receptive and piece- 
meal “The scientific attitude of mind,’' 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has aptly observed, 
“involves a sweeping away of all other 
desires in the interests of the desire to 
know”t It involves, that is, a refusal to 
regard our own desires and tastes, interests 
and ideals as of any consequence in our 
attempt to obtain knowledge : it implies the 
suppression of our whole subjective apparatus 
in the pursuit of truth. All this sounds a 
trite truism but it is difficult to practise, 


* The Control of Life by J. A. Thomson. 

t The Place of Science m A Liberal Education : 
essay in Mysticism and Logic^^ by Bertrand Russell. 
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since not merely in social affairs but in 
' the sphere of science itself* bias and pre- 
possession are likely to perrert iodgraent 
The scientific spirit demands many intelleo** 
taal 'Qualities, such as a genuine and ardent 
desire to know the froth, oncertainty and an 
open-mind in the initiai stages of an inqairy 
and subsequent decision purely according 
to evidence, a habit of mind which is 
critical yet receptive, cautious yet active. 
Psychologically it implies a suspended 
judgment and logically a tentative hypothesis. 
It signifies not intellectual paralysis by 
denial of knowledge but intellectual integrity 
through recognition of the difficulty of 
knowledge and a resolute desire to search 
for troth, regardless of all passions and 
interests. To hold prejudices in check, to 
regard our cherished beliefs as open to doubt, 
to examine facts dispassionately and systema- 
tically, to seek to acquire precise and co- 
ordinated knowledge— that is the chief 
merit of the scientific outlook which 
rather than machinery is the most 
vital contribution of western civilisa- 
tion to human evolution. Undoubtedly, much 
progress, not merely in the realm of human 
power but of human thought, has been due 
to science. It is this scientific attitude 
that is contrasted with the religious outlook 
and it is argued that while the former is 
responsible for progress, the latter stands in 
the way of such advance and is responsible 
for many evils like superstition and intoler- 
ance, bigotry and hypocrisy, tyranny and 
persecution. Not without reason did Swift 
' in a biting sarcasm speak of men ‘who 
have enough religion to hate one another” 
and satirised their intolerance.* It is thus 
that religion comes to be pitched against 
science. 

Wbat, then, are the causes of this old 
conflict ? An eminent anthropologist, Sir 
James Fraser, has held that mankind has 
passed through three stages of magic, religion 
and science. The struggle between religion 
and science, however, is not yet decided or 
ended. Historical reasons, psychological and 
moral factors, as well as the tendency 
and doctrines ^ of science are all responsible 
for this conflict. To begin with, the 


persecution of men of science by religious 
organisations and the endeavour to bring 
science under the control of religious 
authority have not a little to do with this 
antagonism. From the time of Socrates who 
represented the spirit of scientific inquiry 
till the present day, organised religion has 
tended to obstruct scientific advance. The 
Tennessee trial in the United States a couple 
of years ago, the ban on the teaching of 
evolution in many states of America, the 
controversy over the Bishop of Birmingham’s 
sermon at St. PauFs last year, the distrust 
Hindus of science of orthodox except in so 
far as it becomes a support to their preju- 
dices - all testify to the spirit of corporate 
dogmatism which inhibits intellectual progress. 
Psychologically, however, what tends to 
undermine religious faith is the spirit of self- 
confidence engendered by scientific achieve- 
ments. This has a two-fold aspect. In the 
first place, there is the intellectual certitude 
which implies that the furthest limits of 
knowledge are being reached and that soon 
there will be very little that man will not be 
able to know or control. He can delay 
death and it is possible that he may even 
create life. “Robots” or automatons illus- 
trate this tendency, and scientists presume 
to have devised such mechanical men, though 
not souls. Moreover, the control of nature 
by science has made man less and less 
dependent upon external and mysterious 
forces like the weather. Thus with a 
diminution of the dependence on natural 
forces and the consequent fear, the hold of 
religion as a faith in the supernatural is 
also likely to be diminished.* But above all, 
the trend of science and some of its 
principal doctrines and theories are 
responsible for creating an antithesis between 
religion and science. The theory of 

evolution, for example, which traces the 
origin of man not to the angel but to the 
ape is contrary to the theory of creation 
of the universe propounded in almost all 
scriptures. Not less significant is the mate- 
rialistic trend of science which seems to 
postulate a mechanistic interpretation of 

life by reducing the mind and the universe 
to a play of atoms governed by mechanical 
laws. In such a background, all mental 


;v « 9%rs, will 'be aa^’4. ,, , ' ' 
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* This has been pointed out with his usual 
subtlety by Mr. Bertrand Russell in his Prospects 
of Industrial CMUsdiion 
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phene niena seem to be bound up with mate- 
ria! sijucture which obeys natural laws and 
is dissolved at physical desith. Moreover, 
sociological studies like those of anthropology 
and of historic and comparative criticisms 
of religions re inforce, in some degree, the 
tendency towards scepticism and towards 
a challenging of religious dogmas. Lastly, a 
certain distinction between the ends of 
religion and science have probably some- 
thing to do with this conflict Eeligion, 
which is fundamentally concerned with 
individual destiny, is distinctly personal in 
its aims and outlook, while science, which 
is concerned with universal and non-indivi- 
dual phenomena, is impersonal. And because 
it is presumed that the more impersonal 
we are, the nearer are we to truth, the scienti- 
fic outlook is supposed to be preferable to 
the religious spirit 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these points of 
conflict it is possible to suggest that not only 
is the antagonism between science and 
religion not fundamental, but that the two 
have been approaching each other in various 
direct and indirect ways. Before we come 
to the question of harmony, however, 

let US see how far the various points of 

conflict enumerated above could be solved. 
Take, for instance, the persecution of science 
by religion. It is a fact which it is of 

little avail to deny. Yet how often has 

religion become a pretext and an excuse 
for the pursuit of ends quite secular in 
character. Just as national feelings are 
exploited for ulterior ambitions, so are 
religious feelings. Hatred and greed and the 
combative impulse may express themselves 
as religious piety and religious wars and 
conflicts may be cloaks for objectives and 
interests quite materialistic in nature. A 
Pro-Greek policy or an expedition to China 
may be defended on the plea of defence of 
Christianity even as “religion in danger'^ 
is the cry of ambitious communalists in 
India. Such religion, however, is radically 
different from the manifestation of the purely 
inner life which is a concern of personal ~ 
religion. However, just as the rulers of men 
utilised religious emotion in former ages, 
they utilise the powers given by science 
now for their own purposes, Nothing, said 
Eant, is good except goodwill Science has 
been prostituted and made to serve base 
*cnds like that of destruction of mankind. 
The respect of men-!n-power for science is 
not seldom due to the fact that it ministers 


to homicide and is an efBcient ally in war. 
Many scientific inventions have been of 
little benefit to humanity as shown by the 
last war and^ many of the crimes of modern 
states both in peace and war are rendered 
possible by science — from air-bombing of 
innocent tribes to shooting of unarmed 
crowds. Because of its material triumphs, 
science tends to make men averse to spiri- 
tual values. Nor is the increasing respect 
for science always justifiable. As chark- 
tanry and quackeries masqueraded in the 
name of religion in former times, so to-day 
many credulous people are imposed upon in 
the name of science. Any theory or doctrine, 
however extravagant or fantastic, has to 
assume the title of science in order to pass 
currency and win recognition from reasonable 
and intelligent persons. Not merely many 
avowed quackeries of pseudo-medical treat- 
ment but even some forms of psycho- 
analysis and eugenics come under this 
category. Mr. Bernard Shaw has with his 
inimitable sarcasm dwelt on the contemptuous 
attitude which modern men profess for such 
things as “voices and visions”, while they 
take in all sorts of nonsense about Oedipus 
complex and monkey glands.* Science is 
hence as much^ liable to be perverted as 
religion and their perversion is no argument 
against either just as it is no index of their 
real nature. Many religious tendencies and 
facts which were formerly regarded as 
unscientific are seen to have the germs 
of truth in them by scientific advance. Such 
phenomena as miraculous healing or posses- 
sion are now regarded as due to suggestion 
or hysteiia. Besides, though the scientific 
spirit is an altogether admirable thing, not 
all scientists have it, ^ since they are often as 
orthodox and dogmatic as religious men are 
presumed to be. That is shown by the 
reluctance of many scientists to accept 
Einstein’s theory of relativity or Jagadish 
Chunder Bose’s discovery of life in plants, 
simply because it would be inconsistent with 
their accepted conception of the scientific 


* See Preface to St, Joan ‘Tt is no longer 
our Academy pictures that are intolerable but our 
credulities that have not the excuse of bein<^ 
superstitious, our credulities that have not the 
excuse of barbarism, our persecutions that have 
not the excuse of religious faith, our shameless 
substitution of successful swindlers and scoundrels 


of the inexorable power that made ns and will 
destroy us if we disregard it.’^ 
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uWTers©. To the coramon mao again, the 
facts of science are as much a matter of faith 
as religions tenets. On the other hand, the 
' trnly religions atfitode is not one of dogma- 
tism hot olrerereiice and lunnility in the 
qoest of truth and in the endeavour to com- 
prehend the eternal mysteries of the 
universe. 

Let ns turn next to the doctrines and 
theories of sefeoce which have tended to 
UDdermine religions faith. Evolution is 
presumed to contradict the religions view of 
creation and yet it is doubtful if the theory 
of natural selection solved the fundamental 
riddle as to how the vast gulf between 
animal and man came to be bridged or how 
men obtained their ‘'souls” and brains.’^ But 
if there is ignorance on one side, there is a 
change of direction on the other. Materialism 
is definitely at a discount in the scientific 
world and the most eminent men of science 
are abandoning it as evinced by such a 
book as Dr. Whitehead's “Science and 
the Modern World.” Even if we do not 
accept the spiritual significance of such things 
as the discovery of ether or psychic pheno- 
mena which, if proved, would at least show 
that there is something beyond matter and 
the purely physical, the new interpretation 
of matter and particularly the theory of 
relativity tend to counteract scientifically the 
materialistic tendency. Matter is now resolved 
into a form of energy, that is, a mode of 
behaviour. Nothing is effecting this radical 
transformation more than Einstein's theory of 
relativity, which, even if it has not the metaphy- 
sical significance assigned to it by many 
pseudo-philosophers and pseudo-scientists, has 
revolutionised man's view of the 

univeise. Not only has it destroyed such 
basic dogmas as those of time and 
space but it has also made matter a 
“derived” instead of a fundamental con- 
cept, a foiffi of energy rather than a subs- 
tance. Bather than mental phenomena 


* See an interesting article on this subject in the 
^New Statesman” of 10th September 1927 entitled 
‘Keith versus Moses”. “To postulate a beneficent 
creator to explain these extraoidinary events may not 
perhaps be necessary but as things stand the story 
; of'tte of 'itBsn ' told by Moses is''at least as ’ 
'the' story wderred by loyally 
j, Parwiman Sir Amur Keitl—— If men or elepBants 
Of riric^'laYs "eyoiypd^’ nrogressfya 
it, m„'by .a* TOfw«ss,'w|iich,,sliirreBai^.ptterly . 
Wd 'w vim no ’iyeb 

able to offer 


bmng bound up with material structure, 
therefore, as the orthodox scientists claimed,, 
the conception of relativity has altered the 
whole scientific universe at the back of 
which is now seen to lie “the mystery of 
man s mind not as a pious opinion, but as 
a living, important factor in the present and 
future development of science.”* Indeed, 
the fact that combined sciences like-bic- 
chemistry, psycho- biology and bio-sociology 
are replacing partial and isolated studies 
serves also to show the intimate relation 
between matter and mind. 

Sociological studies of religion would 
emphasise, in fact, that the instinct of reli- 
gion which is older than that of science is 
one of the deepest and most fundamental 
instincts of men. Its permanence through 
ages and its universality prove at least that 
it satisfies some want and seeks to grapple 
with some vital need of man. Such studies 
could not only make clear the real influence 
exercised by religion on men's activities and 
institutions but could also help to reveal its 
essential nature. Eor, religion should be judged 
by its fruits and deeds rather than its origin 
and doctrines. And a scientific study of 
religion would distinguish its permanent 
significance as a spiritual quest and bond 
from the various forms of beliefs with 
which it is usually associated ; it would, 
moreover, investigate the relationship of the 
spiritual to the ethical and their common 
source in love.f 

The distinction between the personal and 
impersonal ends of religion and science is 
more a difference of approach than of pur- 
pose. Spiritualism and materialism, said 
Maeterlinck, are merely two opposite but 
identical names for our impotent labour after 
comprehension. Religion seeks to approach 
truth or reality from the personal and 
individual side, science does so from the im 
personal and the universal; the one is sub 
jective in its methods and seeks knowledge 
through introspection and self-realisation, the 
other is objective and relies on observation 
and experiment. If science is an expression 
of impersonal thought, religion is concerned 
with impersonal feeling. And even this con 

'^Aspects of &i6noe”^y I W. N. Sullivan. 7 

tBee,„!‘Soeial Development” of L. T. Hobhouse on 
this, point Dr. 'Trotter in his * ‘Instincts of- Jhe 
and^ War'” has traced 'religious-' 
-HdxB^'fo the biological need of completion and. 

» with' a^w^ite eifity. 
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frast C8a33? in at least some 
HiDdaism wherein the individual 
in the absolute whole. 

But with all its triumphs, science has not 
J6t i(itho!n 0 d ths nlnhuat© origias of Iif« 
any of its doctrines and can 
light on the spiritual 
by religion, 
said, cannot 
fully comprehend them nor can it measure 
them xhe most eminent scientists like 
Newton have owned that after a certain point 
scientific methods of measurement become 

attitude mnof ^ 

attitude must in any case frankly recognise 

the limitations of science not only so 

far as idealistic conceptions are concerned 

but even in regard to scientific facts and 

knowledge. Science, after all, is concerned 

with_ rela ive truth, being based on 

theories which are tentative and laws 

which are statements of observed tendencies. 

It can provide _ no absolute knowledge 

it cannot explain or even completely 

describe the universe. It cannot a^nswer 

the ultimate why and how. The premises 

on which the conclusions of science are 

based are liable to be overthrown by subse- 

quent discoveries, as Newton’s theory is 

superseded by Einstein’s, because the 

assumptions of the former have been proved 

ioo narrow by the latter. Science ^nnot 

therefore, afford to be arrogant regarding its 

achievements and powers ; it can no longe? be 

complacent of ite triumphs and contemSous 

materialism and rationalism have given 

place to what Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan^ a 

nas called a sense of possibilities” which 

SsSiarTe^ f in itself but is an 

Zl equipment of any 

™?vor-oa scientific research. “The ■ 

universe which was to have been exnlained ' 

in terms of little billiard-balls and the Taw 1 

of the inverse square is now a universe ’ 

poets I 

and philosophers, have a right to exist”, t 
observes Mr. Sullivan. “Except on the 1 

Sg ® fonndations have i 

long since crumbled, there is no conflict r 


IS of become quite unable to understand it”* 
merges In _ a somewhat similar vein another 
eminent scientist who is also a mystic. 
Dr. Havelock Ellis, has sought to 
emphasise the harmony between science and 
py mysticism, defining science as “the organisa- 
tion of an^ intellectual relationship to the 
world we live in, adequate to give us some 
degree_ of power over the world,” and taking 
mysticism to mean “the joyful organisation 
ot an emotional relationship to the world 
conceived as a whole”— and to suggest that 
when science and religion are antagonistic 
there is something wrong either with our 
SCI 8 DC 0 or with our roligioo.*!* 

Science, in fine, is not irreconcilable with 
philosophic speculation or with a truly spiritual 
attitude. It is not a ouffstinn nf q 


throw little 
conceptions postulated! 
The greatest truths, as Goethe 
be spoken. Science cannot 


‘^pects of Science” by J. W.N. Sullivan, 
The Dance of Life” by Havelock Ellis. 
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'p9mn of mao, it is olear, are oot- 
■iVitaipiiig M$ moral education, and mankind 
'■ i# ttcofflinf so strong that unless it becomes 
A 'and good, it might perish. Where are 
■'‘'llllse wisdom and goodness to come from 
safe from a truer religmn ? It may be true, 
as scientists claim, that it is only science that 
can save the world — and there is no doubt 
many of the physical efils and social impe- 
diments could be cored only with the assis- 
tance of science — but while that is so, 
science itself stands in need of being saved 
for purified by a truer sense' of spiritual 
values, if human beings are to be something 
more than machines and science is to be 
harnessed to the nobler purposes of 
humanity. 

Here, indeed, there is an opportunity 
for a reconciliation between the East and 
the West. For, the synthesis between science 
and religion would absorb all the spiritual 
gifts of the East and all the physical powers 
ImA material conquests of the West Jaga* 


dish Chunder Bose has, for example, shown 
by the approved scientific methods of the- 
West that the unity of all living beings, the 
oneness of the whole creation proclaimed by 
the Hindu riskis of old, was no mere spiri- 
tual fantasy or mystical vision but a profound 
scientific truth. In numerous other spheres 
of science could such genuine reconciliation 
be effected. Such harmony between science 
and religion could achieve and could be 
achieved by a marriage between the East 
and the West. The scientific powers generated 
by the West could be harnessed to spiritual 
purposes proclaimed by the East and the spiri- 
tuality of the East could be applied to life by 
a scientific technique. Such reconciliation has 
not been actually achieved nor is it easy to 
achieve. But it is at least not impossible of 
achievement, and the harder the task, the 
nobler the call. Such a synthesis between 
science and religion is one of the fundamen- 
tal tasks of modern civilisation and one of 
the most hopeful factors for its future. 


MANIFESTATION 

{IVom the Bengali of Babindranafh Tagore) 
By NAGENDBANATH GUPTA 


On the shaded path as I passed 
Methought I felt the fragrance of your 

scented breath, 

As yon touched the woodland on 

your way 


lw'.ici|long ago month of May 
I wait^ for you ; 

You have come in the thick of rain, 
To-day in swelling, stormy measure, 

To-day in the thunder of dense new clouds. 
Finish the song you wish to play 
In the depth of my soul, 

In the flood of rain. 


Today you come filling the world, 
Spreading your loosened tresses in the sky, 
Winding the wild flowers round your feet. 
You have shrouded me in your shade, 

In your dense, dank, vast mystery ; 

With your verdant splendour you have 
Filled the strand of the sea of my heart, 
With the wild flowers round your feet. 


From a distance I saw another day ■ 

Tour golden veil, 

Your ornaments of new ekampa flowers. 
When you come near I see 
Tour thick, deep, new veil ; 

- In the startled flash of the flitting lightning 
;Mov 0 ‘ your feet. ■ ^ ■ 

Where are the ornaments of ohampa I 


The wreaths of flowers that I strnbng in May 
Are notjtting gifts for you,; 
ms jou pass, the chants of your praise, 

^ / self-lifted, - 

■ steps in paeans of thunder. 

he, ; ilf' fehb|e' string,. ^ 

■ ■ 


DANCING IN INDIA 

A New Era 

By KANAITALAL H. VAEIL 


T he programme of the lecture-demonstra- 
tions of M. J. Dalcroze, organised last 
March, London, reached me at the time 
'when we were busy discussing the practical 
problems associated with the creative 

thoughts and efforts, like those for the 
rejuvenescence of dancing in India, inspired 



Menaka in Yauvana liTritya 


by the manifold, rich and living artistic 
heritage of the nation. The programme 
brought back to my mind the picture of 
'the hall in the Institute Dalcroze, Geneva, 
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where) some years ago, I saw, with the very 
bind assistance of M. Dalcroze, dancing, reclaim- 
ed in Eurhythmies, as an educative power 
of a.ppeal and vigour grown rare indeed in 
modern times. Far away in Paris and 
Brussels, London and Manchester, “ardent 
aspirations, unsettlement of mind, discontent 
with existing conditions and a conflict bet- 
ween different ideas of social organisation” 
seemed, to Professor M. Sadler, “to show 
themselves in eager search for educational 
reform.” He saw in the “training of the 
sense of form and rhythm, the capacity of 
analysis for musical structure and the power 
for expressing rhythm through harmonious 
movement” educational value that was “con- 
clusively proved.” In an attic, high above 
the slime and noisy crowd in Deansgate, 
Manchester, a group of reformers, charac- 
teristically called, I remember, “The Unnamed 
Society” were, to cite just one example, 
endeavouring to express in the “Unity of 
Elements” the unity of arts, painting, 
sculpture, song and dance. The yearnings 
of the age distinctly influenced the intellec- 
tual currents that travelled to and fro from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. M. Dal- 
croze, in Geneva only indicated what 
Europe and America were searching and, 
perhaps, beginning to find. 

His work, as I saw it, sealed my faith in 
the indisputable and intrinsic worth of what 
India had already, ages ago, found and achie- 
ved and was now beginning to lose. The way 
seemed forsaken, The “intellectuals,” in 
India, seemed scarcely stirred for the quest. 
The visits of Pavlova. Euth St Denis, Diana 
Watts, some of the most gifted exponents of 
dancing, attracted by the immemorial artistic 
prestige of India, evoked from them, apparent- 
ly, no response. What was apparent was, 
however, not real, Mrs. Leila Sokhey and 
the group of young men and women who 
a few weeks back, staged their “Song and 
Dance Eeciatal” at the Excelsior Theatre in. 
Bombay, rescued one from incipient pessi- 
mism. They were not merely indignant or 
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veheoient about the general apathy or rather 
the contempt towards *^Nritya’' once elev-ated 
as a “fifth Yeda”, an art found and meant 
to serve the Sudra as well as the Brahmin, 
the peasant girl as well as the princess. They 
found the ancient art degraded as “Kautch”, 
as the soulless manipulations of the 
“Devadasis” They started on the quest. And 
this brief reference to their courageous, 
pioneering Yenture is meant only to seek and 
offer assistance and assurance for the 


cave-cathedrals and monasteries of A janta is-,, 
she is convinced, not merely a record of 
the dead past. It lives in the figure and 
features, costumes and gesture of the Indian 
Woman, alike the source of their inspiration 
and the triumph of their immortal art. The 
well-known picture, in Cave II, of the girl 
leaning ^ against the pillar, the “Queen's 
Toilette’" in Cave XYII, and the punishment 
of the recalcitrant dancing girl in 
Cave II were interpreted by a regulated 


enlightened comrades on the same quest. For 
Mrs. Leila Sokhey, known to the world of 
art as 'Alenaka", is, she said, eager to enlist 
for the venture “the assistance and sympa- 
thy of the alert intellectuals in the country 
working for a closer understanding of and 
response to the cultural demandvS of the 
times.” 

’ Mrs. Leila Sokhey is an Indian lady, young, 
energetic and possessed of distinct intellectual 
and artistic attainments. She has travelled widely 
in India, Egypt and Europe. Everywhere 
she has endeavoured to secure information 
about dancing, which she aspires to develop 
as, once again, a living art in India She 
seeks and interprets an intellectual aim and 
refinement in Indian dancing which is very 
frequently degraded as an aimless exhibition 
of muscular contortions and random swayings. 
She aspires to restore to Indian dancing, 
as a noble ancient art, intellectual content 
and artistic interpretation. 

Of the three sources, the Hindu concepts 
embodied in ancient literature, for example 
in Bharat Natyasastra, Dasarupa of Dhanan- 
jaya or Abhinaya Harpanna of, Nandikesha- 
wara, secondly, the ancient paintings and 
sculptures and finally, the current practices 
manifest in the ‘ nautch” and the contentions 
of the “Devadasis” or in the folk-festivals, 
of guidance neccessary for the resuscitation 
of dancing now lost as an art, she is inclined 
to regard the paintings and sculptures as 
more authentic and direct and, perhaps, more 
fruitful evidence and data for its artistic 
advancement She believes that the ancient 
paintings and the sculptures ought to supple- 
ment and guide the interpretation of the 
concepts in the ancient literature and curb 
the decadence observable in the current 
practices. 

Her selection of “Ajanta Darshan” was 
pided by that belief. The work of artiste 
who, over a thousand years ago, sought to 
interpret their religious longings on the walte 
and columns, ceilings and shrines of the ancient 


sequence of rhythmic movements, gestures 
and “mudras'' adapted from the paintings- 
and the sculptures at Ajanfca. The dance- 
opened with the picturs of the girl in Cave 
IL It concluded with the punishment of the 
dancing girl shown in the same Cave. 
“Nritya”, so interpreted and so remote from 
the degenerate craft of the “Nautch” and from, 
the conventions, now routinised as rituals, of 
the Devadasis, exercised instantly its spelb 
The whole-hearted response from the audience,, 
mostly representative of the eminent intelli- 
gentsia in the city, scattered the natural 
fears of the young men and women who had^. 
for the first time, courageously endeavoured 
to reclaim the art now degraded and scorned 
as a vicious craft. The moment the curtain ^ 
rose, the magic line, the unperturbed gait, 
the instinctive rhythm, the colour and costume,, 
the inalienable proud possession of the Indian 
Woman which constitute the unparalied 
artistic maginfioence now spelt in glory as 
Ajanta, were visualised as, perhaps, they have 
been seldom visualised before on the public- 
stage. 

“Xaga-Kanya Xritya”, adapted from Bain's 
“Essence of the Dusk”, was a theme generally,, 
and rightly, appreciated as the most dramatic 
of three dances performed on the occasion. 
“Menaka”, as the “Xaga-Kanya” Natabru- 
kuti, worked effectively the distraction and 
ruin of her rival “Yaswati” and Price Aj by 
her serpentine, sinuous, clinging, malicious 
movements and gestures. She was ably 
supported both in the “Ajanta Darshan” and 
“Haga-Kanya Kritya” by “isfilkantha” and. 
her two colleagues “Padma” and “Kokila”. 

The third theme was “Yauvana Nritya”. 

It translated, by restless vivacity of move- 
ment and gestures, the “ecstasy of 
newly-stirred impulses and dreams of Youth”, 
the ebstacy inherent in folk-festivals, notably,* 
of “Vasant.” The dance concluded with the 
slow movements of the solemnity, the sadden 
reaction to gaiety characteristic, again, of 
“Yautana,”. of a prayer addressed to Nata-- 
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Haja, Lord • of , the , Dancers, for a happy 
.comninnion.-of , 'hearts,' ■ 

‘'Menaka” and her colleagites, young en- 
lightened men and women, have started on 
the lofty and conrageons quest. If they ex- 
pect, as they do, that they will be soon 
joined by other pOgrims on the same quest, 
their claims and aspirations as well as their 


the age. Europe and America ap searching 
the cultural values of the “training of^ the 
sense of form and rhythm, the capacity of 
analysis for musical structure and the power 
for expressing rhythm through harmonious 
movement.^’ They are beginning to find 
them. India had, already, ages ago, found 
them. And some of the most gifted and 



Naga«kanya Nritya 

From Left to Right—Padma, Nilkantha, Menaka 


deeds should win the recognition and assis- 
tance of every sane intelligence eager to 
rescue the noble art from the evil name and 
days that have degraded it. 

The programme of the lecture-demons- 
tration of M. Dalcroze, received at the time 
when we were discussing these danc||, was 
not, I am inclined to think, a mere %fbident. 
It was a coincidence of unquestionable signi- 
ficance to those willing to understand and 
interpret the yearnings and aspirations of 


eminent exponents of creative universal 
culture have been looking forward to the day 
when the advanced intellectuals, young men 
and women of India, could help them by 
means of the creative thought and efforts 
inspired by the artistic and cultural achieve- 
ments which they receive from the nation 
as their unchallengeable and priceless legacy. 
Will India now lose what she has preserved 
through centuries of strife, misery, bloodshed 
and conquest? India has, from times 
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immemorial, stimulated the iotellig aud 
imagination of the world and won their 
reverence. Will it now lose its ancient 
leadership? The modern young man or 
woman has learnt to discount distance. The 
growth of understanding and comradeship, 


of standards and taste in daily life, not less^ 
artistic than intellectual, is essential for those 
who aspire to build anew the world for 
to-morrow. Shall we, as a nation, lag behind 
and refuse the privilege of ushering in the 
new era ? 


THE HARDENS OE THE INDIAN MHGHAL EMPERORS 

IN KASHMIR 

ARTHUR K. SLATER, p. E. G. s. 


T hose who have visited the beautiful 
gardens in Kashmir, made by the Moghul 
Emperors, can never fail to be impressed 
with the wonderful way in which they have 
carried out their aim, even though modern 
changes have somewhat interfered with the 
design. We look to gardens to provide us 
with delightful harmonies of colour, and with 



The Terraces in the Nishiat Bagh, Srinagar 


choice scents, but in India, where the garden 
is the refuge from the great heat without,, 
it is to be expected that the leading motiver 
should be a place where restfulness can be 
obtained, where the atmosphere is cool and 
pleasant Shrub and water must therefore 
play the most important part in the gardens 



Another view of the Shalimar gardens 


1^1 Made for the joy and comfort of 
the people. **The long lines of the great 
water-ways and paths, hedged in by 
trees, produce a wonderful sense- 
of stately dignity and peace, while the- 
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General view of the Flower Terraces in the Nishat Bagh 


tranquil breadth of , watef 
repeats ' , the flowers, trees,' and 
buildings with a double magic 
charm, till the whole garden 
seems foil of that mysterious 
beauty, that comes of the sense 
of calm continuance. “That 
one day should be like 
another, one life the echo 
of another life’V which is the 
result of quietude, part of 
that rhythm of harmonious 
change, through birth to 
death and Seath to birth again 
that special Eastern conscious- 
ness of universal life. Keeping 
in mind this conception that 
underlies the design of the 
Indian garden, we can easily 
understand bow well suited were 
those gardens designed by the 
Mughals who had left 
their home in Persia and 
who desired to create, as far as possi- 
ble, conditions similar in the land they had 
conquered and made their home. The later 
Mughal emperors carried out in Kashmir the 
same ideas with certain modifications, but 
with the same spirit. 

One cannot easily forget the first impres- 
sions received on visiting any of the famous 
gardens in Kashmir, the Nishat Bagh and 
the Shalimar Bagh near the Dal Lake, and 
Atchibal, and Terinag, some distance from 
the capital city. See these in their full 
glory when the channels are filled with 
water, and the beds are displaying their 
gorgeous flowers, when the play of the sun 


on the falling waters can be studied, when 
the lights change on the picturesque mount- 
ains that back these gardens, and you will 
conceive a high respect for those men who 
planned and executed these gardens in the 
seventeenth century. True, some of their 
glory has departed, but the ruling Prince 
still maintains them in good order. 

Visit, first of all, the Nishat Bagh, easily- 
reached by road or water. The approach- 
from the Dal Lake is the most interesting, 
and picturesque. No wonder the maker of 
the garden called it “The Garden of Gladness”,, 
for, seen on a bright day, with the flowers 
in full bloom, the water flowing over the 
chutes and along the 
channels, it does rejoiee- 
the heart of man. W 
not surprised, even though we 
appreciate fully the beauties- 
oE the Shalimar Gardens, wleie 
Shah Jahan lived during his 
tour in Kashmir, that he cast 
an envious eye on the Nishat 
Bagh, which was the property 
of Asaf Khan his Prime- 
Minister and his father-in-law. 
In those days the mere ex- 
pression of a desire by the 
Emperor meant that the object 
became his own. On more 
than one occasion he had 
pointedly expressed his great 
appreciation of the garden,. 


Arriving by boat at the Nishat Bagh 



Tlie Empexoi’s Garden Seat, Shalimar Gardena 
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%ut Asaf had no desire to 
surrender his pleasance. 

Angry at the frustration of 
his wishes Shah Jahao 
ordered the water supply to 
be cut off form, the Nishat 
Bagh. The disappointed Asaf 
used to sit in deep melancholy 
by the side of the now 
empty water-course, but one 
day, he awoke from his sleep 
to find that once more the 
fountains were playing merrily, 
that the water-chutes were 
again filled with foaming 
water. What had happened ? 

A faithful servant, overcome 
fay the sorrow that had fallen 
on bis master, had, in spite 
of the Emperor’s order, opened 
the sluices. Asaf quickly ordered their closure, 
and the Emperor, hearing of the act of the 
loyal servant of Asaf, relented, and once 
more restored to his Minister the water rights 
he had, in his anger and disappointment, 
taken away, 

The Nishat Bagh is entered through a 
small doorway and at the entrance to the 
garden proper, which is nearly six hundred 
yards Jong, is a small pavilion. The main 
garden is built in a series of terraces, each 
slightly higher than the other. Between the 
-several terraces there are water chutes, made 
of brick or stone, and in such a way that 
“the water, as it passes over, causes very 


On the Dal Sake near the Shalimar Gardens 

fascinating ripples. At the head of each 
waterfall is placed a marble seat, so that it is 
possible to obtain, from this point, a view of 
the whole line of channel and fountains. 
Originally there were many more trees, 

cypress and fruit of various kinds, but many 
of these have disappeared. The flowers, 
however, are to be seen in great profusion 
during the greater part of the year. On the 
occasion of the great ffower festivals large 
numbers flock to these gardens, the lake 
being crowded with gaily decorated boats, 
while the peeple themselves wear their 

brightest coloured dresses. The narcissus 

and tulip fields are indeed a picture, and 

worth going many miles 
to see. On the third terrace of 
the Bagh there is a baradari, 
a small structure which 
contains a reservoir about 
fourteen feet square and three 
feet deep. There are five 
fountains here, and on a hot 
day nothing more pleasant 
that a rest here can be 
imagined. From this point you 
get long views of the great 
lake, while in the dis- 

tance are the snow-capped 
mountains known as the 
Pir Panjal. The modern 
gardener pays more 

attention to the care of 
the lawns than his prede- 
cessors did, with the result 
that the gardens have not 
the appearance of rich 
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flowering coloars, nor 'So ' many shrubs 
and trees; ■, 

The Shalimar Bagh has been referred to 
as the garden made by Shah dahan, and in 
which he lowed to spend his days while 
liwiog in this part of Ms kingdom. There 
was probably a garden here before Shah 
Jahan came, but it was he who laid oat the 
present garden. The approach is far from 
pleasing, tor it is by a long narrow canal 
which is very filthy and shallow. Bat once 
inside the garden, you realise the skill with 
which the work has been planned. In 
laying oat these gardens certain principles 
are kept in mind. The principal pavilion 
is asaally placed in^ the ^ centre of the 
garden, and from this point the channels 
go at right angles. This central pavilion 



From the Doorway of the Palace 
Shalimar Gardens 


formed “a cool, airy retreat from the rays 
of the midday son, where the inmates of 
the garden might be lulled to sleep by the 
roar of the cascades, while the misty spray 
of the fountains, drifting in through the 
arches of the building, tempered the heat of 
the burning noontide.’^ In the Shalimar 
Bagh we find three parts : the outer or public 
garden which contains the Dewan-in- Am 
with the small black throne on which the 
Emperor used to sit when he held his public 


audiences with the people ; the second part,, 
slightly broader, with the Diwan-i-Ehas in 
the centre (now destroyed) ; and third, the 
private garden where the ladies lived. Here ^ 
in the centre is a beautiful pavilion ‘surround- 
ded on every side by a series of cascades. At 
night when the lamps are lighted in the little 
arched recesses behind the shining waterfalls 
it is even more fairy-like than by day.’VAs 
one rambles through these gardens, especially 
on those festival days when the fountains- 
and channels are filled with water, it is not 
difficult to picture those scenes Mughal writ- 
ings describe. 

The Verinag Bagh can only be reached 
by careful planning, but to those who can 
spare the time, there will be an adequate 
return. The Atchibal Gardens, however, are 
easily reached by road, and here you will 
find what Mrs. Villiers- Stuart considers the- 
site “where the most perfect modern garden,,, 
on a medium scale, could be devised.’' The 
water comes down from a spring in the- 
slde of the cliff, and passes through the- 
garden, leaving it beneath an interesting 
pavilion in front of which is a tank, surroun-- 
ded by flower gardens. The old man in 
charge of the gardens is an interesting: 
character, and for a consideration he will 
turn on the water so that you can have 
the joy of seeing the water flow over the 
fall, and spirt into the air through the 
fountains. There are many stories told of 
these gardens and they centre round the 
history of Jehangir and his wife Nur Jahan. 
Beautiful though the gardens are today, they 
cannot compare with the glory of the Mughal 
period. Many of the old trees have gone,, 
and the flower beds are not so bright and 
attractive as then. Gone, too, are the old 
baradaris or pavilions, and their place has 
been taken by low buildings on the Kashmir 
plan, buildings that do not help to lend 
picturesqueness to the whole. But the 
waterfalls, fountains, tanks, channels remain, 
and these are very attractive. There are 
many poplar trees to be seen round the outer 
walls, while fruit trees are there in abun- 
dance> providing visitors with a very welcome 
lunch through the kindness of the caretaker. 
The gardens or Baghs of Kashmir cannot fail ' 
to be an unending delight to those who find 
joy in luxuriant Sfature brought to serve the 
deepest needs of mankind. 



THE NEW WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN INDIA' 

Bt Mes. anindita chakrabarti 


S igns are evident in the West of a grow- 
ing spmt of eagerness to learn and 
appreciate the ideals that form the true 
life of the East, interchange of men of culture 
and scholarship between the two hemispheres 
being_ responsible for the rise of this new 
consciousness. As yet however, the woman 
€i lodia has hardly found her voice in the 
world outside. Adequate recognition is lack- 
ing about her in the modern movements 
tending towards the cultural co-operation of 
the East and the West, and all that the 
western people may know about her has been 
mainly from the men who go out from India • 
and knowledge obtained about her in this 
way, _we need not add, cannot represent 
truth in Its fullness. It is only the patriotic 
“•“f • °eePly appeciative of the cultures 
?l the West and the East, who can represent 
the latter in Europe ; so also, it is only an 
Indian woman thus accomplished who can 
carry the message of our women to the West, 
the dearth of Indian women of this type 
has been the cause of the ignorance still 
remaining in Europe about us, just as the 
true _ intellectual contributions of India 
remained so long unrecognised by the West 
foi want of the right kind of men in India 
to carry them to their brothers in Europe 
Recently, however, waves of the New Age 
have reached the enclosed courtyard of the 
Indian home, and though gifted in many 
ways, the woman of India has been roused 
from her comparatively slumbering conscious- 
ness to the message of the Age to which 
she belongs. _ Not that many of our worn! 
did not receive western education so long 
but they had received it through the opinion- 
ated agency of their Westernised father and 
husband, and had to use it mainly as a 

ifXrr so that this bind 

of education did not succeed in revealing 
their personality . through development of 
their own inherent powers. Thus were found 
in our land at the beginning of this Era, a 
mere handful of westernised English-educated 
women and a vast number of women steeped 
m the culture of medieval India, living side 
by side in terms of complete detachment and 


misunderstanding. Indications of a great 
change, however, are now apparent, and this 
change is coming from the vast unknown 
depths of the women themselves. Our men, 
at the first stimulus and attraction of 
Western education, fell completely under its 
spell, and then began the gradual process of 
assimilation, which continues, when they 
united in the work of synthetising their 
knowledge on the basis of their indigenous 
culture; but in all this upheaval and progress 
the fate of the women remained essentially 
very much as it was before. Our women 
keenly felt the anomaly in this state of affairs, 
they began to observe and understand much, 
and with the gradual infiltration and absorp- , 
tion of western education into their lives, 
they have now began to think and work 
towards betterment of their position and 
the breaking up of a system which keeps 
them enmeshed in their present limitations. 

Their co-operation in the National Renai- 
ssance being indispensable, the response of 
our women to the call of men in the work 
of nation-building has automatically reacted 
against the hampering social bondages of 
onr women, and brought them on the road 
to fresh developments in freedom, so that they 
already begin to stand on a solidifying 
basis of self-knowledge. The orthodox and 
conservative sections of our community, 
hoiyever, as also men drunk with fervid 
nationalism, take this movement in onr 
women as a sign of mere imitation of the 
West, and view it with displeasure, forgetting 
that in the East as well as in the West, 
all men and women of the present generation 
have been born in the modern Age, and 
thus must draw their life-force from a com- 
mon source of changed conditions, which 
explains a certain similarity and uniformity 
in their progressive development. Like the 
truly cultured men of our land who after 
receiving all that is best of the European 
Civilization have learnt to appreciate their 
distinctive national heritage, our educated 
woman, too, remaining purely Indian, is getting 
ready to assimilate first the cultural gifts 
which the West has to offer to her. Here, 
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however, the. iDdian ; woman, suffers nnder 
a peculiar disadvantage. For thoogh the 
condition of onr women in the Vedic Age 
was far superior to what it is now, it is only 
recently that man’s ideas regarding women 
are approaching the path of rationality. So, 
apart from the fact that it is not possible 
to bring back an age that is gone, however 
deep the attachment of our women may be 
to the long-established rites and customs of 
our country, they can no longer accept 
them undiluted and without a thorough pro- 
cess of reformation in the light of modern 
culture. And it is this that on a superficial 
understanding, makes our men think of a 
growing cleavage in our women from the 
true ideals of India, which they are so eager 

to revive, so that they suspect us to be 

merely imitating the West But this spirit 
of freedom in our women cannot quite be 
said to be inspired by the West, for such a 
spirit did not exist in Europe either, 
up to this time. It is, however, the urge 
of the New Age, the light of a new 

awakening, so inspires and illuminates the 
modern woman of India that she has to 

acknowledge and accept it, and this of course 
does not mean that she wants to reject 
anything of what truly belongs to her race, 
or that she severs, in the least, her connec- 
tion with the ideals that have inspired India 
in a perpetual cultural inflorescence. 

Many of the West, too, do not view 
favourably this movement amongst our 
women ; they seem to think that this will 
only make our women lose their distinctive- 
ness and the beauty of our Indian individua- 
lity. But, of course, the mere preservation 
of a distinctiveness, by itself, can possess no 
intrinsic value ; its truth depends on its 
superiority, genuineness and the sanction of 
reason. We must, therefore, not only strive 
to appreciate the distinctiveness of a culture, 
but try to understand how far this culture 
is able to assimilate and synthetize the 
abiding treasures of the world, in the realms 
of religion, literature, and social economy. 
The Indian woman cannot reasonably be 
expected to remain an unchanged living 
pyramid to satisfy the curiosity of visitors 
from abroad ; being a living person, she must 
move on with the spirit of the times, along 
the path to progressive self-realisation. And 
it is by preserving her own personality, and 
by not allowing herself to be merely rolled 
along the drift of passing affairs that she 


can thus develop her distinctiveness on the 
basis of self-knowledge. 

The endeavour of our women to incorpor- 
ate into our social system the cultural gifts 
of Europe, and our new unfettered move- 
ments of freedom will spontaneously bring 
out a bloom of colour which is sure to 
impart a touch of distinctiveness to the 
world-wide women’s renaissance, and materi- 
ally help its growth and unfoldment. It is 
the duty, therefore, of all people to welcome 
with reverence and affection this new 
awakening of womanhood in India, and 
understand that the apparent signs of 
westernization or lack of originality about 
our movement are not fundamental. For 
centuries on end the Indian woman has kept 
behind the purdah of specialized Indian 
womanhood, but what has she gained her- 
self or given to the world thereby ? Just 
as her awakening has roused in her the desire 
to learn from the West, so the development 
of her individuality will enable her to deeply 
appreciate and make living to the world 
outside, the true cultural gifts of her mother- 
land. 

The time has not come for a possible 
appraisal of the results of tliis new movement, 
our women have not yet become fully fitted 
to ^ offer the matured gifts of their culture to 
whole human civilization. We are still 
breaking the shackles of the dead customs 
that bind us, and eagerly learning the lessons 
that the modern West has to teach us. 

There are those in our country who 
look upon the women as their pride, yet 
would keep them immovably chained to 
the past. They do not understand that the 
present national degradation of our country 
is due, in the greatest possible measure, to 
the state of our womenfolk. So in the new 
woman’s movement in India there is the 
inner urge to lead our country to its 
development towards light and freedom 
through the emancipation of our women 
from the tyranny of unmeaning social conven- 
tions. 

And this also we must admit, that though 
greatly handicapped, Indian women are freer 
far, in a number of ways, than their western 
sisters. In Europe, suffering under militant 
materialism, the emphasis laid upon woman 
as a charmer, and her social obligation to 
devote herself to the gaiety and diversion of 
her menfolk has kept her subjugated to many 
serious wrongs and insult ; in our cultural 
traditions woman is never looked upon in 
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! that way. We have ever been enjoined to tude of our Indian women, which is neither 

1 look upon her as the incarnation of divine desirable nor health-giving, and so emphasize 

I motherhood, and as the symbol of Blessed- the need of their ioining social functions and 

ness. There has been abuse of this ideal festivities than they have ever done 

in the past, and then there are those of our before. Simplification of her life through 
men who advocate certain aspects of Western freedom of initiative, wholesome activities 
freedom among our women, without the at home and outside, will only leave the 
slightest understanding of the true principles Indian woman with a fresher mind for the 
of freedom, and cause great damage nowadays cultivation of the higher truths of the soul 
to our social improvement. Even then, the where she has to face her Creator alone. 
Indian woman, when she gets her 8waraj, This presupposes a widening of man's horizon 
is liable to be better situated in this respect with regard to womankind, a gradual weed- 
than her western sisters, and shall be spared ing out of the unmeaning customs and 
much of the fruitless expenditure of energy conventions which hamper the development 
entailed in the West in unmeaning luxuries of her personality; and it is in 
of dress, and futile social amusements. We this way alone that the true Indian 
do not uphold the present prevalence of drab ideal of womanhood can gain its fullest 
monotony and joyless isolation in the multi- expression. 


IN THE JHARKiND * E0RB8TS 

(A Tale of Aryan Times) 

By Mrs. SNEHAMTA SEN 


B y the side of a roughly made stone 
castle built on a rocky hill rising from 
the valley, stood a band of men, black- 
skinned, short of stature, handsome withal, 
armed with crude iron and stone weapons, 
bows, arrows and axes. Proudly they stood 
in battle array, vigilant, brave and determin- 
ed. A few ornaments of shell and colored 
seeds, and a loin cloth of rough woven cotton 
adorned their well-knit figures. Thus stood 
the black warriors awaiting a foe. 

But what enemy could penetrate the 
dense forests and hills of Jharkhand, where 
in some parts the sun's rays even could not 
pierce ? Leaving the banks of the Ganges, 
fleeing from the invaders, they had wandered 
into these jungle-covered hills and rugged 
ravines,. Here clear streams flowed over rock 
and sand, and waterfalls leaped down. Wild 
and beautiful flowers bloomed, and green 
groves of the Sal ^ and , Palash gave them 
shade. 

They had thought to live free and un- 

Jharkhand—The ancient name for the forest 
country of Chotanagpore. 


molested here. Indeed these wild simple 
freedom-loving black Kols seemed to be a 
part of the black rocks and dark caves. 

Alas ! the foe marching along the banks 
of the rivers and guided by them, had at last 
reached this spot. The Kol chief Banasur 
was then away in Shikarbhum with his 
followers, and the remaining few stood pre- 
pared to defend themselves. 

Soon the enemy appeared, emerging round 
a bend of the river. The black-skinned 
warriors gazed fascinated at the wondrous 
sight. On horse back and on foot, with 
shining shields and swords, bows, arrows and 
clubs, slowly advanced men who looked like 
gods. The Aryan army burst upon their 
view. In silence they gazed on each other, 
then suddenly an arrow was shot from the 
Kols, and the battle began. The river swollen 
with rains, rushed along between them, while 
the two bands of men fought valiantly for 
a time. The hillock was soon dotted with 
black bodies, while Aryan blood reddened the 

* SMikarbham^ name of Hazari- 

bagh. 
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mm banks* , Shouts and , groans ' mingled' in, 
. the air. . . . 

Then, as if springing from the bowels of the 
hill, a beautiful maiden suddenly appeared on 
Its topmost point Tall and fair, with raven 
locks flowing behind, adorned with shells 
and red flowers, she stood silent a while. 
A thick coarse cotton cloth draped her 
shapely limbs. She turned and spoke to 
the Eols and in an instant they stood 
motionless and silent with lowered arms. 
She looked at the Aryan chief, and lifted 
her hand, but before that they had ceased 
fighting amazed at sight of her. Then she 
descended the hills slowly, and standing on 
the river bank opposite, addressed the Aryan 
chief in the Aryan language, 

‘T am of thy race, 0 chief ; What 
seekest thou here in the heart of these 
lonely forests ? Why dost thou slay the men 
who people this land?” 

In a stern bnt calm voice the chief 
, ^ replied, “Who art thou, Maiden, to question 

i " me thns ? Why dost thou meddle in the 

affairs of men?” 

“I was the daughter of an Aryrn King 
but now I am the adopted daughter of 
I n Banasur the chief of Jharkhand, and am queen 
over these black men. Simple and harmless 
are they, hurting none. Go back to thy 
own land, Oh proud chief. Molest not these 
men, to whom the great God has given the 
shelter of these mountains and forests.” 

“Daughter, step aside,” came a ^^oice of 
thunder, as a tall black warrior, kingly and 
noble, armed and arrayed, stepped forward 
from the dense forest on one side of the 
hillock. He was followed by a band of 
warriors. Turning to the Aryan chief he 
j demanded in the Arran language, “What 

I seekest thou ?” “1 seek a treasure,” came 

i the reply. “A treasure? Seek, and welcome 

I to our forests. We bear thee no ill-will, 

I we do thee no harm. Be peaceful and 

|: seek.” 

The Aryan stood amazed and ashamed, 
he glanced at the dead bodies on both 

sides, then saluted the forest chief in 

I silence. 

! Again Banasur asked, “What treasure 

dost tbou seek, 0 chief?” 

“I know not what it is, but the holy 
Rishi said, 

‘Follow the course of yon river and thou 
shalt find a treasure >^which will bring peace 
1 to thy heart, give thee a new kingdom.’ 


I have obeyed the holy one, but no 
treasure have I found.” 

“Rest thee and on the morrow shalt thou 
seek for it.” So saying Banasur, the Eol 
chief and the maiden, followed by their men, 
entered the stone stronghold on the hill 
top. 

All was silent and still. The weary 
soldiers slept, but there was no sleep for the 
old Aryan chief. The maiden ? What memory 
awoke and stirred his heart? 

The fair morn turned the hills to gold, 
and the river sparkled into light. The castle 
stood out like a sentinel and the small Aryan 
camp below stirred into life. The chiefs of 
the two races met and discoursed for a 
while. Bor days the Aryan band of men 
roamed and sought in vain among the forest 
and hills for the prophesied treasure. At last 
one day the Aryan chief said to Banasur, 
“No treasure have I found yet, but the Rishi 
hath said I shall find a new kingdom. This 
land shall I wrest from thee. So prepare to 
fight, 0 chief of the Kols ! Might is right 
and he who wins shall take.” 

Proudly Banasur replied, “So be it. We 
shall fight to the death. Driven by your 
race we came here and thought to live in 
peace. Thy greed is great, 0 possessor of 
many lands. We fear not to fight, nor do 
we bend to the yoke of the intruder.” 

The maiden, who always wandered by the 
side of her foster father, came forward and 
said in gentle tones, “Why dost thou, 0 
my countryman, molest and desire to drive 
out these men ? Canst thou not live in peace 
here ? The Jharkand forests stretch far and 
wide. Seek an abode elsewhere.” 

^‘No maiden”, he replied, “there can be no 
peace between ^ the Arya and Anarya. We 
shall subdue these black men, win their 
lands, teach them our arts, our learning and 
our religion.” 

In a voice sweet but stern she replied: 
“Listen, Oh Arya chief, who seekest to conquer 
these black men and wrest their freedom. 
Know that oppression never held a 
kingdom nor claimed the hearts of a 
people. Thou mayest wrest their land 
but can not keep them. Love, sympathy 
and friendship, these alone can hold them. 
Know ye that the ancient race of this 
great land cannot die, for the great God 
himself peopled it with these black men. 
Teach them what thou wilt in peace and 
love.” The old chief was silent a while, 
then said, “Who art thou, maiden, who comes 
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to me like a dream of some other birth ? 
Whose speech is noble and wise ? Where is 
thy land and who thy father?” In sad tones 
she replied : *‘My father was a great King 
in the conotry sooth of the Jamuna and 
north of the Yindhya hills. I was stolen by 
black men, enemies of my father, when a 
child. My old nurse followed me and thus 
from her I learnt the language of our race. 
I was brought hither to the forest chief 
Banasur”. 

In low trembling accents the old chief 
asked, ‘'Thy father’s name, maiden ?” “Dar- 
paraj, the chief of Champagarh.” “The treasure 
is found. The Rishi spoke truly, for I am 
Darparaj and thou my lost and stolen 
treasure.” So exclaiming the Aryan King 
clasped his daughter to his heart and laid 
his hand on her head in blessing. 

For a while ^there was deep silence. Then 
Banasur said: “Darparaj, thy daughter is our 
queen and as a child to me. Let her abide 
with us,” The old king answered slowly : 
“We shall abide here together, Banasur, in 


this beautiful land of hill and dale and learn 
much from each other.” 

Thus in the heart of the Jharkand 
forests, by the banks of the merry hill 
stream, lived the chiefs of the races in peace 
and friendship, Tillages sprang up in the 
valleys. The forest-clad hills and woods 
gave them game to hunt and roots and fruits 
for food. Cultivated lands lay below, full of 
rich gold grain. 

We know no more of this olden tale. 
Sometimes a black Kol herdsman with tall 
kingly limbs and aristocratic features or a 
Kol maid3n with typical Aryan features 
arouses our wonder and interest. While 
gazing at the beautiful scenery of Jharkand 
at the “bold brow of a hill” or a “soft vale,” 
at the meadow below and the groves beside 
the hill streams, a vision of turret and tower, 
temple and palace, of Banasur and his black 
men, of Darparaj and his fair daughter, of 
the Aryans and Kols living in friendship 
together, arises before us from the mists of 
the past. 


BALLAD FOR GLOOM 

For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
That playeth behind the veil, 

I have loved my God as a child at heart 
That seeketh deep bosoms for rest, 

I have , loved my God as maid to man 
But lo this thing is best : 

H; To love your God as a gallant foe that plays 
B behind the veil, 

To meet your God as the night winds meet 
I beyond Arcturus’ pale. 

? 1 have played with God for a woman 

I have staked with my God for truth, 

I have lost to my God for a man, clear eyed 
His dice be not of ruth, 


PSYCHO-ANALYST 


I leave the world of happy, growing things. 

Of morning mist, of wind, of sunset shy 
To tread alone the Land of Haunted Minds 
Where no song is, no language but a sigh— 

The caverns of the mind in whose dark depths 
Are shapes fantastic, terrible and grim, 

A labyrinth where no sound breaks the spell 
Of eerie beauty, shadowy and dim. 


I light the way with feeble candle-beam, 

But Science sputters in the wind of doubt. 
The shadows leap to meet the flickering light. 
The dust of dreams is scattered thick about. 



For I am made as a naked blade 
But here ye this thing in sooth 

Who loseth to God as man to 


Dead loves and old desires are buried here. 
Their ghosts live on to torture and condemn. 

0 Light from heaven, penetrate this mind. 

My ray of Science cannot banish them. 

In this sub- world of pain where sleep is cursed 
With dreams that are not dreams, but black 
night-mare, 

1 tremble lest my earthiness betray. 

No eyes but His should see a soul laid bare. 

Mae Peeby HurcHiNsox Ix The Hush 


.... man . . . . 

Shall win at the turn of the game : 

I have drawn my blade where thelightnings meet 
But the ending is the same : 

Who loseth to God as the sword blades lose 
Shall win at the hnd of the game. 

For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
That playeth behind the veil, 

Whom God deigns not to overthrow 
Hath need of triple mail. 



Chinese Actresses Compete with Actors 
As Women 

The “actress,” so we learn from Greorge Kin 
Leung, writing in ASIA (j^i^ew York), appeared on 
the Chinese stag© as long ago as 2000 B, C., when 
she was known as “Wu” and “in the course of 
violent dances acted as medium for messages to 
and from the gods.” The female entertainer 
continued down through the Sung Dynasty 


founded in 1912, “theaters for all-female companies 
were established in Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Canton, and the actresses gained a firm 
position with the public. 

Since men like Mei Lan-fang have achieved 
such fame as actors^ of female roles, it is natural 
to compare the achievement of the two sexes in 
similar impersonations. One of his rivals is Miss 
Pi Yun-hsia, an exponent of the chfing-i type. 





Pictured in a Warrior Role — a woman 
performer Chin Hsuen»fen. 

We read : No one criticizes Mei Lan-fang, a Peking 
friend assured me ; 'one merely mentions his good 
points. “The two famous Southern actresses are Li 
Hsueh-fang and SooChow Mei. Soo had a guaran- 
teed salary of $50,000 per annum, not a copper 
less than that of the President of China; thus it 
came about that she received the title, ‘president of 
the Chrysanthemum Kingdom.” 

■-'Literary Digest 


China’s Greatest male Actor— shown 
here in a female Role 

<960-1280), but she did not attain the professional 
status of actress uutil the Yuan Period (1280- 
1368). Her suppression followed thereafter, and her 
status was not reestablished until the reign of 
Kuang Hsu (1875-1908)* When the Republic was 
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Fire And Sound-Proof Tile 
Have Hovel Features ' 

A new type of sound- proofing material for 
offices and other building interiors has been devo- 
loped by a Wisconsin company to remove the 
objections which many forms of sound-deadening 
materials have had. The new material, called 
'‘sanaeousitc tile.” combines acoustic properties 
with sanitary and hreprocf reauirements. The 



Finished Ceiling of the Tile ; Installing Units 
and Section to show Structure of the Material. 


exposed surface is a metal tile, pierced by a mul- 
titude of small holes and backed by one inch of 
noncombustibie sound-absorbing material. The 
metal face may be painted or decorated in any 
manner, can be washed with water without spoil- 
ing its acoustic properties, and can be repainted 
time and again without lessening its ability to 
absorb sound waves. 

—Popular MeckaniGs, 


Harnessing The Sun 

Discovery of means whereby the giant lumi- 
nary could be put to work for mechanical and 
other utilitarian purposes would elevate civilization 
to a new and relatively exalted plane* 

In Tunisia and other French possessions “of 
northern Africa, there is scarcity of water that 
is fit to drink, and solar distilling machines are 
in common use. Sunshine cookers are extensively 
utilized in Egypt, in the African Xaroo, and in 
the Punjab of India, for baking and other culin- 
ary purposes. The first solar cooker was inven- 


ted. in 1870, by an Englishman named Adams, . .a 
civil official at Bombay. 



An Enormous Mirror Reflector Set up at 
Pasadena to pump Water for Irrigation ; 
Practicaf Sun Furnaces are being used 
in Many California Homes to Heat 
Water for Household use 

In southern California, where the Sun shines- 
practically every day in the year, many thousands 
of private dwellings are supplied with hot water 
for all domestic uses from roof tanks wherein it is 
raised nearly to boiling temperature by the solar 



The Moreau Sun Furnace, One of the many 
Mirror Devices to collect the Heat of the 
Sun from a fairly large Area and focus 
it on one Spot to do useful Work 

rays. The Shuman-Boys apparatus has proved 
so successful that several outfits of the kind are- 
now operated in the Nile valley, and others have 
been installed for irrigating purposes, by the Fren- 
ch government in Tunisia. 

—Po2mlar Mechanics. 


The Terror of the Kaiser Dead 

Maximilian Harden who died in Switzerland,, 
at the age of sixty-six was for many years the 



gleanings 
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ri^-'al of Wilhelm II, which evidently meant that 
he was the prota^ronist of German opposition to 
that monarch’s autocratic aspirations and wayward 
impulses. 


He was a thick-and thin pacifist, a pronounced 
internationalist, a defender of Communism, altho 
declaring that he himself was not a Communist. 



‘His Pen was Mightier than Wilhelm‘s Sword'’ 


He ridiculed patriotism and national pride, and 
was a violent enemy of ail who talked in such 
terms. He never affiliated with any political party 
but his sympathies were with the Socialists altho 
he had admitted his contempt for their 
utter incompetence in Germany. It was men of 
Harden’s post-war views who made the revolution 
and overthrew the monarchy. 


■—Literary Digest, 


The Growth^Rings of a Tree 

Trees, increase their girth by the addition 
during each growing period, of a layer or ring 
of wood, on the outside of the core formed 
previously. This growth arises from division 
and consequent multiplication of the thin-walled 
cells just between the wood and the bark. As 


the cells divide, they produce bark on the outside 
and wood on the side toward the center of the 
tree. Whenever the factors which influence the 



How a Tree Tells the story of its Life— The 
Section of Wood records how an aged red- 
wood tree ‘staged a comeback.’ The 
crowded lines show a growth of only 
three inches “in radius in 100 years. 

At that point, competitive neigh- 
bours being cut down the red- 
wood^s growth was accelerated, 

7” being gained in 40 years 



Shows how a tree’s wounds are healed and 
hidden by the annual growth-rings 


activity of the cells are favourable, a new ring of 
wood is formed, and this continues until they 
become again unfavorable. 

—Literary Digest, 


Religious Art in America 

‘^Instead of melodramas, we now seek spiritua 
verity. Instead of hysterical tensity, we ask for 
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trauqullized eniotioo. Instead of conventional 
posturing, we demand spontaaeity and personal 
conviction,’’ In brief, Mr, Vaughan thinks that 
‘'our standard for sacred art has become more 
civilissed.” 


The Madonna in art was originally little more 
than a symbol Olotto was the first painter to 
make her a woman. Since than she has become 
increasingly human. And it is her human, rather 
than her saintly, aspect that has most deeply 
moved American artists. 

In Mora’s fpreseatatioa of her she represents 
the highest type of American .motherhood, Yet 
ihe has not forgotten to make her universal 


-^Literary Digest. 


“The Greatest Birthday’’— -Mr. F. Loius Mora’s 
Picture of the Madonna 


PKOTBOTION OP OIL INDUSTRIES OP INDU 

By J. M. GANGULI, M.So.'', LL.B. 


T RE reference of the question of protec- 
tion to oil industries in India to the Tariff 
Board for investigation by the Govern- 
ment of India, with instructions to postpone 
all other work so as to be able to take up this 
question immediately has given rise to much 
comment Though not much surprise is felt at 
it With the influence, which like other British 
Commercial interests, the oil companies, which 
are almost wholly British, exert with 
the Government, the mystery of the 
Government of India’s decision, even though 
after the dissatisfaction given by the Com- 
merce Member to the representatives of the 
oil concerns in India who interviewed him 
on the subject, is easy to understand after 
the evident failure of Sir Henri Deterding, 
the chief of the Royal Dutch Shell, to come 
to terms with the Standard Oil Company. 

To understand the situation it is to be 
borne in mind that the world oil market is 
to-day practically in the hands of three 
powerful groups which are closely associated 
with their respective Governments* These 
axe the Standard Oil Company of America, 
the British Royal Dutch Shell Compan|' and 


the Anglo-Persian oil Company ; and although 
they actually own about half of this total 
world output they as a matter of fact directly 
or indirectly influence the world market to 
a much greater extent through banking 
corporations and otherwise. The complaint 
which the other groups have against the 
Standard Company is that the latter has 
contracted to purchase large quantities of oil 
from Soviet Russia, which are being damped 
on the market, causing a forced decline in 
the price-curve. This Russian oil has been 
called ‘stolen oil, on account of the fact that 
the oil industry has been nationalised by the 
Soviet Government ; and one of the peace 
terms proposed by Sir Henri Deterding to 
the Standard Company is that the latter 
should keep apart a suflScient portion of 
its sale proceeds from the Russian oil to 
recompense the ex-proprietors who have 
been dispossessed by the process of nationnali- 
satiou in Russia. This grandmotherly 
solicitude of Sir Henri for the ex-proprietors 
may be amusing, but to go out of one’s way 
to propose and dictate such terms to an 
absolutely independent concern, whose chief 
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fault has bees that it has contracted by 
open, negotiation to purchase, oil from 
Russia, which oil is not only purchased 
and used ia large quantities by most of the 
, Governments in Europe but is also sold 
and consumed to a considerable extent in 
England itself, in spite of the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations between England and 
Russia and in spite of the most vigorous 
. ' propaganda in England against Russia, — and 
- that it is selling the same in open markets, 
is simply preposterous. Indeed, while Eng- 
land imported 331.000 tons of Soviet oil 
•in the year 1926-27, the French Navy 
Board purchased % ths, of its requirements 
' • from Russia, the Italian Navy made 90 per 
cent of its purchase from that accursed land 
and Spain has made a long contract to 
purchase 60 per cent of her needs from the 
Nerte Syndicate, the Soyiet organisation for 
the control of oil io Eassia. Bat it is only 
the poor Standard Company which has come 
in for the wrath of the mammoth British 
groups for pretty obvious reasons. For, behind 
Sir Henri’s efforts to show that it was really 
tte injustice done to ex- owners of the 
Ruraau industry through . nationalisation 
which stung his conscience, the underlying 
truth is that this ear-marking of a portion of 
Rs profits from Russian oil was expected to 
•handicap the Standard Company in price- 
cutting which might demoralise the market. 

_ It seems, however, that Sir Henri’s nego- 
tiations from such high moral principles have 
tailed, and it is no wonder, therefore, that the 
"Government has been forced to contemplate 
•the imposition of an import duty in India 
which would put the Standard Company at 
■a disadvantage, under the very convenient 
pretext of giving protection to the oil in- 
-dustries in India. The change in the views 
'Ot the Government on this question has 
, -indeed been too abrupt to disguise the above 
tact. It _ was not long ago when the re- 
presentatives of the oil concerns in India 
interviewed the Commerce Member of 
'the Government of India on the question of 
protection, but they returned from the inter- 
view none too cheerful. At the annual 
•general meeting of the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
-Company held on the 13th April last in 

Mr. HowJson, the Chairman, said that ' 
A ’though some repsesentatives of oil concerns ‘ 
, »a€ personally seen the Commerce . Member ^ 
nobody had any idea of what the Government 
ao More the . sadden announcemeat j 
, of i the question to. .the Tariff ] 


r Board for investigation. Not only has the 
1 question been submitted to the Tariff Board 
I but the pressure which has evidently been 
’ brought to bear upon the Government is 
1 obvious from the fact that the Tariff Board 
i has been unusually hurried to go through 
this work immediately by putting off all other 
work for the present; and against this strong 
.dire^ion of the Government the president of 
the Board even is said to have protested, 
ine rates war which is said to have pre- 
cipitated the issue was initiated in India 
as early as the 23rd September last, but the 
danger to the indigenous oil industries in 
India as a result thereof does not seem to 
have struck the Government so long. But as 
soon as Sir Henri failed in his efforts at a 
compromise in New York, the Government 
woke^up to realize the plight of the Indian 
oii ijadiisfcriGs* that frooi th© yory bBS’inpiug' 
of the contract between the Standard 
Company and the Nefte Syndicate pressure 
was not put on the Imperial Government to 
safeguard the interests of the British concerns 
m India, but the possibility of estranging 
relations with the United States by burling 
the interests of the Standard Company was 

diplomatic 

r» f t „however. the British Royal 

Dutch Shell finally failed in bringing round 
the Rockefeller group, the interests of power- 
lut commercial concerns prevailed over the 
wisdom of the statesmen. 

whiiE'h*^/ ff*^**’ circumstances 

which led the Government to its present 

nfl .question of protecting the 

oil industries in India by the composition of 
an import duty involves important considera- 
tions which relate as much to questions^! 
policy and principle as to the interests of 
the consumers. 

in indigenous oil industries 

- present practically entirely 

m the hands of the British, even though 
some of the companies are registered in 
India in rupee capital. How far such com- 
panies are eligible for assistance and DroteO- 
lon from the Government is a question of 
vital importance to India, which has been 
considered and commented on on seS 
occasions as also by the Fiscal Commission ■ . 
1925 External Capital Committee of 

In his note of dissent appended tn ruo, 

oS Commits 

Pandit Modan Mohan Mal^iya ha? S;? 
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correctly and with his characteristic force 
summed up the lodiao point of riew : 

‘^We do not ask for ilie introduction of protee- 
tlve duties in order to benefi t loreigaers, 

The strong minority report attached ^to 
that of the Fiscal Commission also contains 
the sentence. 

‘'iSfo foreign country should be allowed the 
profils due to the policy of protection in India 
and at the cost of the Indian consumers ” 

The views of the Government of India, 
at least on some aspects of the question, 
have also been expressed from time to time 
by' its responsible oflBcers. Speaking before 
the Legislative Assembly on 2nd March 1922 
Mr. (now, Sir) A. C. Ghatteijee said, 

‘‘The settled policy of the Government of 
India, as I think we have mentioned more than 
once in this Assembly, is that no concession 
should be given to any firms in regard to 
industries in India, unless such firms have a 
tupee capital, unless such firms have a proportion, 
at any rate, of Indian directors, and unless 
such firms allow facilities for Indian apprentices 
to. be tiained in their works,” 

Now so far as the last two conditions 
are concerned none of the oil companies 
satisfies them, though some of them have 
§bt a rupee capital. But even in that case 
how many of them are, and to what extent, 
nfder the influence direct or indirect, of 
the Royal Dutch Shell, is important to in- 
vestigate though very difficult to ascertain. 

distinction was, however, drawn between 
kiie granting of special concessions and the 
giving of protection by the imposition of 
protective duties by the External Capital 
Committee, which has remarked, “where a 
bounty or definite concession is being grant- 
ed to a particular company, it is certainly 
practicable to impose any restrictions desired 
in return for the concession, but where a 
geneil tariff is imposed and any concern 
operating in the country will derive benefit 
from it without the necessity of approaching 
Government for any special concession at 
ail”, the committee neither thought any dis- 
crimination desirable nor could hit upon a 
eal method of effecting it It., will be 
however, that so far as the Gpvern- 
my is concerned. Mr. A. C. Chatter ji 
concession” and does not 

'either - 



,, ^ ably 

^cnaiienged the reality of any such distinc- 


ment granting subsidies or bounties ot ^'money^ 
collected by them by way of taxation and Mowing an 
industry to tax the people directly by means ot higher 
prices resulting from protective duties. In both 
cases, it is the people of India who have to 
the price either as tax-payers or as consumers. 
Industrial concerns benefit either directly from 
Government subsidies or bounties or indirectly 
by higher prices due to protective duties. Ir the 
imposition of conditions is justifiable in one ease 
it is equally justifiable in the other.” 

Farther, in explaining the idea behind 
the Indian demand for a policy of protection 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, after ap 
provingly quoting the eminent economist 
Professor Bastabie that ‘to understand the 
position taken up by the modern opponents 
of free trade, it is above all essential toV' 
recognise that the keynote of their system 
is nationality,^ has said in his note oi 
dissent to the report of the External Capital 
Committee : 

“When we Indians asked for protection we 
did so in order to promote Indian enterprisesi* 
•with Indian capital and under Indian control The- 
Government of India understood us correctly and 
agreed with us. Speaking in 1916 on the resoluv 
tion which led to the appointment of the Industrial 
Commission, Sir William Clarke, the then Member- 
of Commerce, said : ‘The building up of industries' 
where the capital, control and management should 
be in the hands of Indians is the special object 
we ail have in view.’ He deprecated the taking: 
of any steps which might ‘merely mean that the 
manufacturer who now competes with you from a 
distance would transfer his activities to India, and 
compete with you within your own boundaries.”' 

In this connection the following words;; 
of Sir Frederick Nicholson, which were 
referred to by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ 
in his dissenting note to the Industrial 
Commission report, and which have also bee» 
quoted by the minority in the Fiscal Com- 
mission, are also of much relevance and 
significance : 

“I beg to record my strong opinion that in the 
matter of Indian industries we are bound to consider 
Indian interests firstly, secondly and thirdly. J 
mean by ‘firstly’ that the local raw products should 
be utilized ,* by ‘secondly’ that industries should be 
introduced ; and by ‘thirdly’ that the profits ofi 
such industry should remain in the country.” 

Apart from these vital considerations ' , 
involving questions of policy and principles- 
the interests of the consumers also should 
not escape our notice. The magnitude of 
their: Interest will be at once seen if it is- 
remembered' that according to one- estimate- 

.. tbe..Te0ei|t'xafee.waf^^^ 

f few 4;i .Ei 

l^fe^tember V'of'r AbOBfe 
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PEOTEOTION OP OIL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


€rder to appreciate, however, the position 
from the consumers’ point of view, the 
demand as well as the existing resources in 
:the country should be carefully considered. 

With the development and expansion of 
industries in India the consumption of oil 
is steadily on the increase, though the pro- 
duction in the country is not increasing 
correspondingly. India’s present output 
approximates 08 per cent, of the total output 
of the world, which was about 150 million 
tons in 1926. Though in the years 1919 
and 1920 India produced as much as over 
305 million gallons, that figure seems 
to have become a record which has 
not been approached in subsequent years, 
ibe output being 289 Vs million gallons in 
1925 and about 280V2 million gallons in 
ihe ^ year following. It is feared that this 
'decline in output will continue unless and 
•until a new field is spotted and tapped, the 
chances of which, judging from the repeated 
failures of geological research, are certainly 
none too rosy. A feeble ray of hope was 
discerned when in 1924 the Yenangyaung 
field in Upper Burma gave an increased 
outturn of 6V2 million gallons over that in 
the preceding years, but this was followed 
hy a decrease of2iV2 million gallons in 1925 
and of 14V2 million gallons in 1926. The 
excess product of about 483,000 gallons from 
the Singu field in 1925 could hardly make 
up for the drop in other areas. Neither the 
find at Lanywa under the bed of the Irra- 
wady, nor the increase of about 1,285,000 
gallons from the Minbu area can balance 
the steady, though it may be gradual, decline 
which seems to have set in. In Assam as 
well as in the Punjab, while some fields 
'Show a slight increase in product others 
■ show a different tendency and thus the 
position remains practically unafiected. The 
petroleum resources in India can hardly 
therefore, meet the increasing demands in the 
country. 

So far as other oih are concerned India 
Is already importing large quantities, and 
her imports seem to be increasing. The 
■import of fuel oil in 1926 was some 8 million 
gallons more than that in 1925 ; while the 
import of kerosene from the United States 
was about 12 million gallons more in 1926 
#an in 1926, though this was partly . due 
fo a decrease from other quarters. 

' These are matters which ought to invite 
serious consideration free from the influence 
0y$t6matic,....™^-....pto,paganda ... w,nich the 


interested -oil concerns are doing, W^ith the 
acumen of a veteran propagandist Mr. M.A.J. 
Noble, a Bombay Director of the British 
Burma Petroleum Company, has sought to 
explain to a Statesman representative that 

“Whether the interests are lEnglish, American, 
Chinese or Indian, the petroleum industiy in 

India ought to be saved from ruination -Ail 

mines and minerals, primarily belonged to the 
State, and no Grovernment could afford to see any 
of its industries destroyed, especially petroleum 

which was of such great importance It is 

unsafe to come to any definite conclusion about the 
condition of an industry judging from the 
earnings of a particular company. The Burma Oil 
Company might be making profits because of its 
long existence of nearly half a century and its 
other connections, but there were miany concerns 
even with British capital which had gone into 
liquidation——— The Indian capital involved in 
the petroleum industry runs into crores. It gives 
employment to thousands of Indians”— of course, 
as coolies and clerks— -“on the fields, in refineries 
and in various other spheres ,* it yields a revenue 
of Rs, 2Vss to B crores to the Indian Exchequer 
in the shape of excise duty, royalty, taxes, rates, 

license iees etc. The price war not only 

injures the petroleum industry in India, hut it 
also shakes the foundation of the industry through- 
out the world.” 

Mr. Howison, the chairman of the Indo- 
Burma Petroleum Company, after similarly 
dilating on the income which accrued to the 
Government from the oil industries, has 
been clever enough to touch on a very soft 
point of the Government, — 

“Another very important test in the North- 
■Western Frontier of India was allowed to proceed 
in view of the prime importance of discovery of 
peirohum in that qmrier'^'^—of ^ course from the 
7niliiary point of view— (the iialics are ciirs)* 
“Tie have seriously cojisidered skuUinq doion there 
also, however, and may yet do so if no improvement 
in the outlook is promised* ^ 

The propaganda on behalf of the power- 
ful oil concerns thus neither lacks in skill 
nor in extent. In pointing out the obstacles 
to legislation for protection the Statesman 
has, however, significantly remarked that the 
chief one “is their (the companies’) own 
neglect to cultivate the general goodwill 
when they were in a position to do so by 
lowering prices to the consamer, or at least 
equating them to English prices.” (The prices 
in India, it may be notedj have been higher 
inspite of India producing,. her own petroleum, 
than in England which has to import it.) 

“Again the tendency among Nationalist polti- 
cians and newspapers is to welcome any breach, 
in the oil monopoly which will benefit the consu- 
mer even ’ temporarily. It is only human that the 
consumer should rejoice vrhen would-be 
monopolists begin to fight among themselves ” 
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The motives and the violent ander-currentg 
of intrigue which are behind this reference^ 
of the qaestion to the Tariff Board are thus 
easily apparent, and it will, indeed, be a 
very costly mistake if the Indian public 
remains indifferent to the potential danger 
which seems to be brewing ahead. The 
Bombay correspondent of Capital has with 
much force complained that 

“1^0 other enquiry before the Tariif Board had 
perhaps so ehaiienged the economic axioms laicl 
dowm by the maiority of the fiscal Commission or 
even the minority ; nor perhaps, the theories held 
in acceptance by the Indian and European com- 
mercial communities,” 

But when the magnitude of the British 
interests iavoired and the power which they 
wield are realised and the circumstarces^ 
of the situation are appreciated no surprise^ 
need be felt at the Government's action.. 
What, however, is of immediate importance- 
and urgency is that not only the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce at Bombay and 
Calcutta should protest and move in the 
matter, as they have done, but the public 
in ^ general and the Indian press and the 
legislators in particular should be keenly 
alive to the situation, lest they be^ 
found napping as on many occasions in the 
past 


Inothei- very significant thing in eonnec- 
tion with the reference of the question- to 
the Tariff Board, which throws a flood of 
light on the attitude and intentions of the 
Government, is the very remarkable omission, 
which obviously cannot be accidental, of 
the ciueslioii of the cost of production from 
the terms of reference to the Board by the 
GoTcrument Neither the oil concerns, nor 
therefore the Government, relishes the idea 
of an enquiry into the high cost of produc- 
tion on aecoimt of a very expensive manage- 
ment which scropolousiy excludes Indians 
from it. But the absurdity of correctly 
guaging the effect of the price-war 
on the financial position of the manufacturers 
without going into the cost of production 
seems to have struck the Tariff Board also, 
which has, therefore, indirectly tried to bring 
the question within its purview. In its 
communique the Tariff Board says — 

**The effect of the price-war on the financial 
position of the Indian producer is inter alia one of 
the points to be investigated. That effect cannot 
be correctly measured without ascertaining in the 
first instance whether the market-price represents 
a fair selling to tlie Indian producer. 


m f3x>iXLXij^ ivj iiiu.ia,u iJiuviauctj 1.0., a priCe 

which after covering all works-costs leaves him 
a reasonable margin for overhead charges and 


By MEDDIE mZE LEBOLD 


Thy path> 0 Lord, is hidden by mosque and 

temple, 

I hear thy call, but the guru stops the way. 

What gives peace to my mind, sets the world 

ablaze,— 

The cult of the One dies in the confi.ict of 

the many^ 

The door to it is closed by many a lock, of 

Koran, Furan and rosary. 
Even the way of renunciation is full of 

tribulation. 

Wherefore weeps Madan in despair.*— 

RABmORAKATK TaGORS 
In The Visva-Bharati Quarterly^ 


The shepherd by the leafy banyan tree 
Is playing fmte lays soothing me to dreams., 

A dream of ages under mystic sky, 

AvS basil spreads aroma over me. 

The tired old peasants come from barley-fields, 
As I am dreaming of fair Uma's charms. 

The cobra slinks to milk cruse, hooded front. 

Of spectacled large dots all shining bright 
And orbs that mesmerize. Oh lover, make 
Your frog go dance in his wide lethal mouth. 
The sun of gold cries out, “Awake and see.” 

The dew is on the anise, odor floats 
Far down from hills. The lambkins are at play. 
Like sages meditating higher truth 
I strive and long to reach eternal peace. 


[ Bjoks in ills following language's will he noticed: Assa^mse, Bengali English^ French, Q-erjnan-^ 
Gujarati Hindi Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali Oriya, Fortiigmse, Punjabi Slndki 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu, Newspapers, periodicals, school arid college text-hooks and their 
mmqiations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc,, tvill mi be notio&l* The,, 
receipt of books received for review tvill not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered, 
Hie review of any hook is not guaranteed, ^ Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Beviewer, the Hmdi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc,, according to ike language of the hooks. No- 
miieism of book-reviews and notices will he vubUshed.-'Editor, M, R,] 
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KEfSH.YA OF : By Krishnadas 

The literature in Englisa on Yaishnava religion 
is rather scanty; and therefore, we may safely 
say that very little is known by European readers 
about the fundameutal tenets of the school, Sven 
the book by Bhandarkar is far from being exhaus- 
tive. Moreover, Vaislmava religion and philosophy 
are not so simple as it is generally believed. There 
are in it many points'whieh are not only yery complex 
but also very subtle. And specially in the Graudiya 
school some notions about the relation between Grod 
and the human soul and the conception of Krishna 
and Hadha have been emphasised, which, if not 
rightly understood, can give rise to many miscon- 
ceptions and to those hasty and sweeping generali- 
sations which are likely to lead astray the unwary 
reader. Another point which must be insisted 
on is that the word 'Yaishnavism’ has a very wide 
meaning, as many as the schools which claim to 
be equally special sects of it. Bengal has given 
birth to a special school which, as it is known, has 
been started by Chaitanya and which has inspired 
a very important ‘literature in Sanskrit as well as 
in Bengalee, which, according to me, deserves a 
greater attention and cautious study by scholars 
as well as general readers. la fact, as I said before, 
very little is known about it, so that we must 
warmly welcome any attempt intended to give us 
some idea of the fundamental tenets of the school. 
The book that we are reviewing does not claim 
to be either exhaustive nor is it a strictly scholarly 
research. It is written by a believer with a 
sincere enthusiasm and with the purpose of eluci- 
dating some of the most important aspects of his 
creed. But at the same time he has a direct 
access to the sources in Sanskrit as well as in 
vernacular, the essence of which he has faithfully 
presented in good idiomatic English. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
one contains the life of Krishna chiefly according 
p the Bhagavata Parana. Those who cannot 
have access to the Sanskrit text or have not time 
to read this voluminous work will find here a 


very well- written summary of this Vaishnava 
‘Bible’ which gives in small compass the main 
points of all the story. The second pait which 
does not appear in the title of the book is con- 
cerned with the religion of love. The elaboration of 
the doctrine of Prema—the Piriti of Qhandidas, is one 
of the most important and. characteristic features 
of the Chaitanya school of Yaishnavism. It has 
been masterly elaborated in such works as the- 
Prftjsaadarbha and the Djjvala-Nilimani, and it is 
briefly and clearly referred to,t also in that 
remarkable book in Bengaiee—the Chaitanya-Chari- 
tamrita. The present work embodies English 
translations of the essential poilions of those 
books, elucidating here and there with suggestive: 
quotations from mystics, poets apd philosophers 
of other lands. The theory of the\ various stages 
which must be realised by the Bhakta is very 
clearly dealt with in this book. Eterybody must 
be grateful to the author for having inserted in 
the work a graphic scheme of this complicated 
theory as this will be of much use to\th6 ordinary 
reader as well as to the solioiar. 01 course as a 
philologist I could not always quite agree about the 
renderings of teehnicai terms or the translation of 
some passages as provided by the author. But 
this would be utterly out o! place, as me book is 
not meant to be a scientific treatise. No, it is a 
very excellent summary of the vast literature of a 
little known school of thought, which I should 
like were read not only ' by ail cultured people, 
but also by my colleagues of the West who.' perhaps 
do not know about Yaishnavism, its schools, its 
tenets, its. fundamental' features, its literature,, 
much more than I knew before i came to ladia— 
that is veiy, very little. 

, ^ O'. Ttrcoi.'x 

; ' . ■ • ; , 

Some Is^niAisr Dyes : Being information collected 
and published by 0, Balajee Bao, A, B, L- 
Coimbatore, Price, 6 as. 

In this pamphlet are given the botanical names,, 
arranged alphabetically, of Indian plants which 
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,yidd atiy kmd of dye. The present list ^mineB- 
ces witlt Jcada Arahiea and esds wiili (jamma 
XajiihoehymMs* Jt is, therefoire, obvions that if the 
'eompilation he ccmtiiitied, two more lists liHe^tne 
present would be necessary. The compiler misrht 
have watted and piiblislied m , one volnme what- 
ever hiformation lie could collect, ilie object is 
evidently to aronse interest in. onr indmenons 
dye-stuffs. But. the great point is : Do the .plants 
contain colouring matter in Quantity snmcieBt to 
repav trouble and expense All the plants 
enumerated do not satisfy this test, and we 
know that our dyers and people in villages nse 
only those stnlTs which involve least trouble and 
expense. There are many qnestions 'vvhich have to 
be answered before a dye-stuff can form an article 
of commerce. The technical chemist must . tell 
us the percentage of colouring matter contained 
in a sample, the trader, the quantity available, the 
scientific dyer, the possibility of making the dye 
fast, and lastly the practical .dyer, the oost ot 
, extracting and fixing the dye m the face of the 
modern dyes of commerce. The compiler is, 
however, doing the first spade work for others to 

. take' up the atiesttons*. t n o 

J, 0. May 


^ SiSTEK ImuA : A critical examination of mid a 
reasom^ nplv to Miss, Katherine Mayo's Mother 
India hv 'World Citizen' pnhUshed from Sister 
India Office, Church Gate, Bombay, pinee 2 Bupees 
, 8 annas. 

So many books have now been written in reply 
to 'Mother India,^ that it has become dijffioult to 
follow them through the Press. There are two 
Btandards by which these different books may be 
judged, 

(i) wdiether they satisfy Indian readers 

(ii) whether they are likely to convince Western 

v^TMyaers I ' 

Mr. K. Natarajan^s book, which I have read 
with great appreciation, seems to satisfy both. 
Mr. Dhan Gopai Mokerji’s book, with its somewhat 
cumbrons title, ‘A Son .of India answers Atother 
India/ while excellent in its tone, and likely to 
be eff’ective with Western readers, is rather a 
‘made up’ took, too full of extracts from other 
writers ; nearly tw-eniy pages is taken up, for 
instance, in reprinting in large letter type, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘Drain Inspector’s Report’ article. 
Thus for Indian readers, it is somewhat stale. 
The tone of ‘Father India’ by C. S. Ranga Aiyar 
is too flippant and it suffers from dwrelling too 
much on the nauseating features of the West*— 
a retaliatory argument, which has its place, but 
does not convince the "Western reader that Aliss. 
Aiayo’s facts about India are wrong* 

For readers in the West Father HuIFs articles 
in the Catholic magazine, called the Examiner, 
.are excellent because they avoid emotion and 
■appeal to statistics and i>ei&onal knowledge. I w^culd 
very much like to see them republished in book 
■ ^ form ' ’ ' ‘ . . ' ' 

On the whole, I could not advise this book 
review, ‘ ‘Sister ^ India/ to be reptiblished in ^ 
present foim.. outside India, It' would' peed 
carefuL before so, and 


maiden ladies, which should not have brea 
WTitten, even though the provocation to 
write them was extreme. The passages are too 
filthy to quote, just as parts of Miss , Mayo’s own. 
book are horribly filthy and unquotable. In such 
passages the author lias betrayed himself into 
going beyond the bounds of his own preface, in 
which lie states that as far as is possible he has 
avoided throwing dirt in return. 

Some parts of the book are good, especially 
those which deal with the evils that have grown 
up under British rule and the appalling poverty 
that has resulted. But the book is by no means 
uniformly good and the argument is at times \veak. 
On the whole, my verdict would certainly be this, 
that the book should not be republished abroad in 
its present form. 

C. F, A. 


Selections Feom the Whitings and Speeches of 
THE Late Raja Peaky ALohan Muichekjee : Fuh- 
lisked by Tarak Nath Miikerjee, B,Se„ M* L. 0. 
Fp^ 21L 

‘The public activities of Raja Peary Mohan,/’ 
says the author, a grandson of the late Raja, 
‘were .many ana various and the historian of the 
most important period in the history of Bengal 
during the earlier portion of British Rule will 
find things in this collection, which, it is hoped, 
will be of great value to him in forming his judg- 
ments regarding important topics of public 
interest.” We fully concur in this view of the 
author. The volume touches on most of the 
important social, political and economic problems 
which have agitated Bengal during the last lialf 
a century. Though a member of one of the biggest 
landholding families of Bengal, the Raja was never 
afraid to identify himself with popular movements 
and held liberal views on most subjects. As an 
illustration, we may refer to his speech before the 
British Indian Association of Calcutta, in 1900, 
criticising the proposal for the establishment of 
a Raj Kumar College for Bengal— a speech which 
might be read with profit by the present day 
champions of the public School movement, who 
seem to be so eager to see their sons turn into 
imitation Englishmen. 

That the problem of middle-class unemplo^'ment 
is no new thing in Bengal will be evident from the 
following extiacts from a paper read by the Raja 
in 1879, i&., exactly half a century ago, “The 
desire of every parent, who can afford the cost 
to give a liberal education to his boy, has called 
into existence a large number of young men "who 
see before them no way whatever to earn a liveli- 
hood , . . what with anxious inquires about 
vacancies in public and mercantile cilices, what 
with hankering and solicitations for patronage 
and recommendations to men in power, what 
with repeated dissappointments and repulses, their 
life is a life of sore trial and miseiy . , . Too late 
has the conviction gained upon the parents that, 
if the money which they spent in the education 
of their boys had been laid by, it might have given 
them a fair start in life in some industry, tiade or 
occupation, and enabled them to become useful 
membra of their families and of society/’ These 
■Hiight hav^e ‘been excerpts from almost any daily 
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A History of ThuLAg-s CoM.MOTiTrE3 m WE3TERNr 
lOTfi S. Ato/.;a?-, M A. LL. B., Leohtrer 

tn Anemnt^ Inajan HiMonj and CuUura, Benares 
Em/bh Unkersity* O'^fyrd University Press, 1927 
Pp. 144 ; priee Es. 3. 

We welcome this scholarly study oa the rise 
(levelopraont and decar of viliasre commriQfties in 
YVesfero India. The books of ilaine and Badea- 
Poweii on iodmo yiilaee communities can no 
ioniier be relied on as safe iiuides on the subiect 
owing not only to the habit of their authors of 
generalising from insufficient data but also because 
the:^’ had no access to many sources of informatmn 
which modern research has brought to light Sir 
Charles Hetcaifo’s oft-quoted statement on Indian 
village communities may be taken to be typical of 
the .general European, and edae.ated ' Indian 
attitude on the subject eyen today. And no 
statement could be rnore ^misleading. .Even a 
superncial study of Mr. Altekar’s book will 
convince the reader tljat Indian village communitnes 
have not remained the same for ever ” but have 
undergone great changes in the course of centuries 
and followed different hues of development in 
different parts of th^ country. The author has 
tapped all the available sources of information, 
including the evidence supplied bv the Bmrih'^^ 
the Jatakas, the Southern India Inscriptions and] 
the. docnments of the Muhammadan Mahratta 
periods : and as a result we have a work whieli 
in spite of its restricted scope, must b=> regarded 
as a noteworthy contribution to our knowledge of 
a very mportant institution of our past national 
life.. .The author fully realises the difficulties of 
reviymg Indian village communities, but with 
who e-hearfced co-operation between the Govern- 
ment. and .the people he does not consider the 
task impossible. 

Ecwoiircus 


D , H; Bij Amy Ganniehael 

Pmhsmd hy the GhnsUan Literature Soeiekj for 

India. Pp. 31. Price S annas. 

A short -biography of a Christian teacher and 
poet of the Deccan. 

._.Life Betoto the Ghave:. By the alleged 


message- 


Shri Bioami Bhraddhananda. 

Fp, 4( , 

Professes to be Shraddhananda's message 
irom the spirit world through a medium. 

CiiRrsT A Yisvakarma Brah- 

-k ^-^^SH-EATER OR A 

^OE^^VRiAiT . By M. B, Eamaswami Aiyar. 

a Tamilian-a 

KriJhna Kesava 

jxriasuna. tie was a vegetarian. 

nr SpiRtTUAt, LrpE .• Bu Tara 

H/1 D * ff'^i^ord by Pandit Gopi- 

tsenares. Pp. 42. Pries 12 annas {paper). 

. Written in the form of a dialogue Deals 
with some problems of spiritual life (God and man ' 
Maya, Jnan, Karma and Bhakti, etc.) 

Mahes On. Ghosh. 


Rie Dialogue Dm^s and Dramatic (Between 
LordBri Ekishna AND Heroio Warrior Artuna) 
Chapters first and second (retold and rewritten in 
tli6_langmge and expressim suitable to modern 
£mmp : By Giiananda Brahmaohari. Published 
hy B, ur. Paul and Go,, Madras, ( With a vor trait 

fstmZ B^e 4 

of the OTigffiaf.®®“ maintain the dignity 

, At The Feet of (Iod : Bu Bwami 

^rnrn^ a preface by 

Great thoughts. Edifying. 

The Bath to Bereecxion i A Becture bv Bwami 
Bamkrtskmnanda. Published, hy the jShmSwa 
Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 23. Price 4 annas. 
Mifying. 

Ph M B. Barber, 

rti. B. Published by the Christian Literature 
Somiy for India. Pp. 47. Price 3 annas. 

eminent and loving 
peraonahty. His Christianity did not denationalize 
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D 9®'^®® W Oruchilb ; Bij 8. Haidar 

%!*s ‘iSm *** 

theology, Christian morality and Cliri^Ha-n 
politics. The book is packed with facts drawn 

honesfy ^^The authors of .unquestionable 

nonesiy. me tacts are astounding and are 

cSnlfector!^® as a-, 

almost every country 

SptucOT is. .Is Herbert' 

land fh»fi euphemistic word for 

eu|.Sc*’a“f ■"fosKSl 

As regards Christian morality and tbenlocv iha 
readers are referred to the book itself alf ’tnr« 
Search of Jesus Christ, where the subjects have been 
more systematically arranged. St llaS ' 
Chandra Vedantaratna’s contributiras to th^ , 
h? Modem Beview are more bnowii 

to the readers.. Christianity was never a momi 
force even m its primitive stage, nXto sneKf 
its degraded condition in the middle ages It was 
tecraghout a sacramental religion with Thf 
Eucharist at the centred wMch itself Is nni^! 
modified form of ancient cannibalism for whTeh 
the churches are fighting even Xday 

a. ^eak moment Mr. Haidar has cnnceHaH 
■Rnrnan^^^ doubt t^t from the fall of • the 
_Blmpire to the -Renaissance the Church of 
mstrumental in promotin'^ ■ 
ciyuization in Europe Ip., 145). But be haafjJii^ ' 
■with unwittingly corrected himself by a quotation , 
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The author has torn to shreds the roseate 
picture of British, rule in India and its eirects, 
drawn by Miss Mayo. 

So far as we are in a position to .iudge. Mr. 
Lojpat Rai’s iiook is the most effective and the 
most fully documented answer to Miss Mayos 
unsavory production published iip-to-d^e._ What 
the author lias aiven ns is quite saffieient for 
.ladiaa readers. We are glad to learn tliat there 
will be foreign editions of the work and that 
they are to be larger in size and to contain more 
matter. 

We have only three suggestions to make. In 
the next edition, which is sure to be called for 
soon, the autiior may, if he thinks fit, embody 
the fact mentioned in the Enei^elopaedia Britanniea 
that in addition to a life pension, Abbe Jqbpis 
was paid a big sum for his book by the British 
rulers of India of his day. It would also be better 
If he could use some materials from Mr. In* 0. 
Mukerji’s article in the Allahabad Holland Hall 
Magazine lor March 1923, showing, among^ other 
things, how Miss Mayo has tampered with the 
extracts given in her book from the reports of 
speeches in the Central Legislature. And, if 
possible, a list with references should be given 
of the proposals, made by non-officials in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, for the uplift 
of the depressed classes and for social reform 
which were thrown out by the votes of the 
official and nominated members of those bodies, 

K. 0. 


PsuFETUAL Oalu^dab iSg W. K Kardaleg* f 
Bhandara, G. P. 1928. ^ 

With the help of this booklet one can easily 
find out day for date or date for day in any month, 
in any year, past, present and future. This h 

booklet will be very useful to lawyers, business 
men and others. . oominur 

Ths Co^nnssioy Aism Afteh; By A Liberal D. B. . 

Sons and Co. Bombay, pp. 116, price aimos 

The anonymous writer of this brochure is one ^ 
of those who hold that Indians should co-operate peo 
m the work of the Simon Commission only on a o I 

basis of perfect equality. He divides the work Governi 
into eleven chapters. The first five chapters deal o rr 
With the events connected with the Announcement 
in which the appointment of the commission was 
made, the kind of reception accorded to it by ’^* B 
spine prominent Indian leaders, a brief report of the hte. (p. 
Parhamentery Debate on the commission, the 8 Ii 

resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress of the 
and other conferences In connection with the her noli 
Royal Commission and the Assembly’s verdict /n Q71 
In the sixth chapter he attempts to clarify the n n 
important issue whether democratic institutions 
are fit for eastern countries and opines that *‘our 
fatee constitation must be Parliamentary in 
mtoe, whether it is dnbbed Western or Itotem... w- ^92) 
It Will be a national suicide on the part of India Besk 
to; adopt a viUage, constitatibn that might' have (we ha' 
well sometime IE the fifth esmtnm? . the boi 
tte pi^lM of toMmHKmitig the errors ( 
Nanye State within the future Indian constitution. 


the place of India in the Empire and advocates 
the acceptance of social reform as a policy by the 
rulers of India. In the concluding chapter he 
points out the lines on which the prospective 
Indian constitution should be drafted. 

Our author— a politician of the liberal school— 
says : “We have dominion self-government before 
us as our political ^ goal.” We do not think this 
view will be subscribed to bj^ all. He has. however, 
stated his ease cleverly and we think Indian 
publicists would . do well to go through this 
brochure. The printing and get-up are good, but the 
price seems to be rather high. 

The Pkooeess axd Pkesext ADiUN-isruATiox of 
India : By Satyaprasanna Ohose^ B. L., Faridpore. 
Price Twelve Ajinas. 

Our author says in his foreword : “The subject 
matter of this book finds place in the Matriculation 
History syllabus of the University of Calcutta. 
The aim of the author has been to meet the 
requirements of the students and those who consider 
it a part of their duty to keep themselves up to date 
on the S'UhjeatT (Italics ours). This work is 
intended to be used as a notebook on N. N. 
Hhosh’s “England’s Work in India” but we do not 
think it would be of any use to “those who 
consider it a part of their duty to keep themselves up 
to date in inforoiation^on the progress and develop- 
ment of the administration of India. The Indian 
market is today flooded with valuable, informative 
and authentic treatises by able writers covering the 
ground trodden by the present author— thanks to the 
devoted labours of R. 0. Dutt, Major B. I). Basil, 
R N. Bose, P, D. Mukfaerjee, Dr. R. JL Miikherjee, 
B. C. Sapre and others— and we doubt wnether In 
the year 1928 A. C. any educated Indian can be 
led to believe (as our author has tried to do) that 

1. British Government have done 7nuch for 
enlightening the people of India (p. 9), 

2. Before the days of the British rule there 
were practically ni roads worth .the name. Hence 
oominunication was greatly hampered (p. 23). 

8. The standard of the citizens rights in India 
is almost as high as in England (p. 26). 

4. In pre-British days* ••India was practically 
in a state of anarchy. The lives and properties of 
the people were quite unsafe (p. 33). 

5. Multifarious are the activities of the 
Government in doing good to the people (p 33). 

6. The international status of India has been 
considerably improved, (p. 37). 

1, British rule has awakened a new national 
life. (p. 37). 

8. India is today on the same level with any 
of the civilised countries of^ the West so far as 
her political rights and privileges are concerned 
(p. 97). 

9. It is the fervent hope of the majority of our 
countrymen that the (Simon) Commission will do 
fail justice to the aims and aspirations of India 

(p.-, 102). 

Besides these glaringly inaeurate statements 
(we have pointed out only a few amongst many ) 
the book abounds in printing mistakes and 
errors of facts. ’ ^ r. 

' P. 0. DAm^AL 
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Mohe Ghosts aitd Marvels: A selection of 
nnmm}/ tales from Sir Walter Scott to Michael 
Arkn. Made hu V. H. Collins. The Worlds Classics 

Senes, Oxford University Press, 

A gpocl selection of weird tales, some of them 
finite thrilling, from the writings of famous story- 
tellers, 

EiGHTEEHTH-CEMcEy CoHEDiEs : Selected 
rmlJfAiM hy AUardm Mooli. The Worlds Glmsies 
hairs. Oxford University Press. 

hnm^ht fl3,vour in this pot-pourri 

“o^entary glimpses of the 
eiistoms of the people of England 
commoner and what 
SnTfmnc the way of incidents and 

”.P by the vivid colourful 
Hashes thattheso glimpses give. A pleasing selection. 

/PA thirty plates. By 

‘'Trfe°and^qprS’®f w monumental wort 

of &?k?ore the eyes of students- 

the Naaa pnU A- been directed on 
the theme .Eiiis book in presenting 

r,' : 

s-ji’TS I 

mm the aneipS ana archaeology of India, ^ 

repSliJfJf Dj?fogl the scholarly 


^ In tie tjhree snbset^nent Toiumes the authors 
have; traced the' growth of civilisation from the 
Neolithic times before the rise of food production 
to the classical world. They have given a short 
put wery good account of the origin of the domes- 
tication of plants and animals and the synthetic 
view ftey have furnished of the Copper and Bronze 
age civilisations of Sumer, Egypt, Elam, Crete and 
luriiistan, is at once most lucid and accurate. The 
chorpnology of these ancient centres of civilisation 

authors liave 

done well to follow Dr. FranMort in general, one of 
the profoundest students of I^Tear Eastern archeology, 
ihe interrelations of these cultures towards the 
aeveiopment of civilisation have been treated in a 
masterly fashion but unfortuantely the authors have 
^0 Pi'ominence to the recently discovered 

tVa perhaps because 

no authoritative accounts of these two have yet 

wifil however, that 

When the forthcommg volumes (now in the Press) 

published, the authors 
contribute an additional clir 
to the later editions of their work 


A India. This booF in ‘presenting lated be com 

compact form supplies a lonTfelt of authrotfeiS? vast 

.°i,Ab® ..eebjeet, matter has been growth of “il ^be.or gii 


congratu- 


of auMo^Si 

abl7manner“^^s\o°V’^i ^ co-ordinated and 
As te:Ktbooks for our undergraduate 

excelled and fhl Slnp 
and prmting of the series are all that one desires.' 

B. S. Guea 


The CoBsmoEs or Time : I Apes avp • tt 
J^EASABT f t^v &B? 

lanluaif °oSng^ thf ’'of ®bf 

of To»frar’jf® 3 ^®f“ ?i desideratum. The wSs 
than the ^ growth of civilisation. The recent 

swJss/ijfroiiH 

the account of what 

me spacie has revealeot to us wawS tberpfnra 

ftof PubiieSons of 

rioi. vvliiis of America and Drs. Schw^ 3 ]hp an/i 

ow? ways admirable in theif 

-do. Peake.and IleJfe, X^ar?twoTf S 

firsvfoInmA^ nf'?!' British anthropologists, in 
of the ^ senes. Apes and Men’ 
have traced the geological history of man an 4 

ISnF*\ w " 


Tbahslatioh of 
Ph^'^fn^' 4 ,^^ Durgaprasanna Roy 
onauafiu? I, Ph. D. iOoeU-mgen) Pp. 472 with 3 

be had of ihe Asuiosli 
Libra') y, 5 College Square, Calmtta (1928). 

oriental masterpiece to travel to the 
Md kf firff Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 

cfassics to kf to introduce Indian 

mssics to the \vestern world was undoubtedly Sir 
William Jones, So, Dr. Kay Chaudhuri has, with 
2? justice, offered this scholarly tribute 

in Euronl“°£lf°k‘f'®i.-^^T®^, Sanskrit studies 
m jiurope. xlali of his bock is devoted to thp 

pf ' ^c»nes and we congratulate 

¥” ™ - 

The sai^Tea®f bp Society of Copenhagen! 

me same year he went from Paris to fn 

Born in that Age of IllSition 

some of the noQest sentim“ts o“ 
bis lUnstnpM contemporaries like Burke' and 

Sheridan. “He . held that in the AmSn war 
England was in the wrong and this onirdnf 
steadily gained on him as the contest Tot 

® sreat enS of the 
slave trade and openly maintained that freedom 
5^0 .ttose eternal and elementary rights 

fi on earth could 

mstiy take away from him” (P. 31). He was a 

Turks Hkd Club, origfnall? 

founded by Burke and Dr. Johnson at the instance 
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of Sir loshm ReynoMs, la 1772 wliiie Jones was 
barely 26 lie was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Sooiefy and in 1774 appeared his Cb^umentanes 
on. Jsmiib Pmirij. Is 1783 Jones was appointed a 
Judge of the Siipreine Court of Bengal and was 
knigiLtei lie landed in Calcutta (Sep. i/83) and 
took Ilfs seat on the bench in December. Early 
next year on tlie 15lh of Jannary 1784 he founded 
tho% Asiatic Society of Bengal and was elected its 
firs! Pi’esident, ’ lioMing this post until ms 
rieaiii in 1704, and discovering with phenomenal 
(luickness within the short span of ten years, aiiite 
a library of Asiatic lore — Persian, Arabic, Indian 
and Chinese ! . . i. 

Dr, Ray Chaiidhury has succeeded in bringmg out 
a hlgbily interesting and instructive book. His deep 
knowledge of German and his intimate touch with 
the German orientalists bas enabled him to in- 
corporate materials in his book that are of real 
valtie. The indiienee of Indian literature ana 
thought on the master minds and artists of Europe 
like Goethe, Beethoven, Schopenhauer and others 
is now a patent fact and t)r. Ray Chaudhuri s 
study on Sakuntala has added another series or 
evidence to prove the same. We recommend his 
book to all lovers of lodoiogy. 

Kalidas Nag 


MALAYALAE 

HxSfALAYA-.IATRA : By K. KbS 


Kesavanar. 

hu the Mairuhhumi Press, Calirnd, Pp* XVI-^ISS, 
Frice us^ 14, 

This is an interesting account of a journey to 
the Himalayas performed by the author some time 
back. Having first appeared in the form of a 
serial in the columns of The Mainihhumi, it has 
now come out in a book-form for better and 
easy reading. The book gives much 
mformation to pilgrims who desire to make a 
journey to the holy places on the Himalayas, 
including Badrinath and Hard war. 

YAixuYKivAMSfAKAX .* By C, KiwjMrama Menon. 
Published by the Yogakshman Company Ltd., 
Trkhtir, Pp, 204. Priee Pe, 1-4 , 

This is one of the few interesting historical 
novels we have in Malayalam literature. The 
whole plot centres round certain political events 
that took place in British Malabar during the 
time of the Mysore invasions, in the second half 
of the 18th century. Himself a well-known writer 
and publicist, Mr. Kunjhirama Menon has now 
established his name as a novelist by writing 
The VaUtivakkammaran, 

The book contains 11 illustrations including a 
map of N. Malabar. These we understand have 
been prepared by the young artist Mr. G. Krishna 
Warrior of Trichur. 


Published 


Ai?TrjAisr Achaf, 


HltiDI 


volume of Satya 

liMd&mfi Bo, Prinked ^ m the mh mryaktya . ' 
j - 104 , ' Re, PSi ' ' ' \ ‘ 

'' ’ . exttefflply ■ wsII^jk^^up 


our hands we expected something very remark- 
able : and w'e were not disappointed. 

The poems are in Hindi but there is a long * 
introduction in very indifferent ^Eoglish attached 
to them. More remarkable still is the tone of this 
introduction. It begins very appropriately witli 
the first person singular, for, the whole thing is 
one continuous study in self-glorification, rendered 
more offensive by the author’s clumsy attempts at 
modesty. 

The author after damning Kabir, Mira, Sur, etc. 
with faint praise, proceeds to tar all classical Hindi 
poets with the same brush of ignominy. Even the 
popularity of the fortunate exceptions w^as not due 
to their poetry, ‘but it was due to the Bhakti’. 
One reason for this barrenness was the blighting 
influence of court patronage ( Shades of Augustus, 
Elizabeth and Louis XIV I listen and perpend). 

But “in the modern days of renaissance” this 
sort of verse will not pass muster. People have 
now learned the art of sifting the grain from the 
chaff and it is this grain which our poet indirectly 
professes to supply to all and sundry. 

Then there is an exposition of the peculiar 
philosophy of life of our poet. It is neomysticism 

a. e,, a combination of and (shodow- 

ism and reflectionism.) “Both have been adeauately 
and vividly used” by our poet in these poems 
Lest we fail to find them he obliges us by referr- 
ing to particular lines and poems. He elfectively 
silences us by saying that “the subtlety of this 
type of poems renders it difficult for a man of 
orthodox school to understand and appreciate it 
It reauires a regular training of faculty to enjoy 
the essence of it” But we are still obliged to say 
that really speaking there is no essential difference 
between these two and ail poets are more or 
less and 

The poet will leave nothing to the critic. 
While dealing with his conception of nature he 
triumphantly declares himself no follower of 
speculative monism. Had our poet’s “poetic mysti- 
cism been realised* -such fatal philosophies as that 
of Sankaric advaitavada would never have come to 
existence,” Poor Sankara ! He bas withstood and 
survived many attacks during the last 1200 years 
but this is easily the limit. We may, however, 
remind the poet that his idealism is nothing new. 
From Ramanuja to Tagore a galaxy of poets and 
philosophers have made the idea completely 
familiar to all. Has he not found it in Hindi poets? 
not even in Mira ? 

In short, the whole introduction deals in such 
stuff but then we have been asked to keep the 

following line in our mind qruvi^ % m ^IWFT i 

It is a great pity that the poet is so unnecessar- 
ily provocative, for in spite of his seif-eonseious- 
ness and inspite of the resemblance to Tagore, 
there are occasionally genuine poetic touches in 
these pieces. This Sahara does contain several 
grom oases. 
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Hindi ‘Vaidydta Sabdavali : Btj PL K P. 
3Esra, and ifr. P K Singh, Ptiblished hy JR. N. 
Singh Bhadaini Benares, 

In this age of electricity one will welcome this 
attempt at collecting and coming words in Hindi which 
are used in connection with Its nature and work- 
ings. The care and thought given to the subject 
are quite evident. ‘'The terms have been ,so 
coined as to represent phonetically the foreign 
€(|uivalents, so far as possible, and at the same 
time the Sanskrit root meanings, on which the words 
depend, have not been lost sight of^’. Though 
some of the terms are a bit pedantic, this 
pamphlet deserves every consideration from all 
concerned. 

Hajniti Sabdavali : Mr, Bhagavandas Kela, 
Published hy the author,^ Bharatiya Qranihamala,, 
Brindavan. 

The author, who is well-known as a writer on 
Indian politics and economics, has collected a 
bilingual glossary of political terms. 


of Sanskrit aphorisms and maxims with Hindi 
translation. 

Kames Base, 


Devajajna-Pbabipika : By Pumdit Visvahan- 
dim Sasirij Jf. A,, M, 0, L. The Executive 
Committee, P. A, K College, Lahore, 

This book gives ideas of spiritual life accord- 
ing to the Yedas. The learned author quotes 
elaborately from the scriptures. The special 
feature of the work is the utilisation of modern 
scientific thoughts and things in the upbuilding 
of a life divine. 

Sandhva-Peadipika : By Master JSfatthanlal, 
Govt, High School, Simla, 

The mantras of the Yedic rite of Sandhya 
are explained. The author tries to bring out the 
co-relation between the natural and spiritual 
laws. 

Paschihi Hue, ope, Yol. I : By Mr, Ghkahmath 
Pandeya, B, A„ LL. B, Jnanmandal, Benares, 

This book is translated from J. H. Robinson’s 
'History of Western Europe.’ The volume under 
notice deals with the history from the period of 
the decline and fall of the Roman-Empire to the 
18th century, thus showing the making of modern 
Europe. There are several maps. 

Eak^ia-Joua ; By Mr, Santaram, B> A. The 
Ganga-Fustakmala OfBoe, Lucknow, 


Translation of 


Hashnu Hara’s Practical 


NiBAiTOHA-NiCHAyA : By Pandit Jogannath 

Prasad Chaiurvedi Ganga-pustak-mala Office, 
Lucknow, 

Several prose writings of the author, who is 
a veteran writer in Hindi, are collected in book- 
form. 

Tolstoy Ki Atmakahaio:: By Mr, Umrao 
qmgh Karunik, B, A, Jnanprakas Mandir, 
Meerut, 

Translation of Tolstoy’s My OonfessiouvS. 

Dhama-Siksha : By Mr, Lakshidhar Baweyi 
Tamn^Bharat^Oranthavali Offlce, Allahahad, 

; A book on moral conduct. There is a collection 


: , aujARATi 

pEATiMA : By Divan Bahadur Keshavlal II Dhruva, 
B, A., printed " at the Vasa^tta Printmg Press, 
Ahmedabad, Paper Cover, Pp- 05. Price Re, 1-4 
(1928). 

One can safely say that latterly ^the Divan 
Bahadur has become Bhasa-mad, as his energies 
have of late been taken up with translating one 
or the other of the plays of Bhasa, the well-known 
Sanskrit play-wright. This is the fourth of ^ its 
kind. Its full name as given by him is Pratima 
Basharatha, and it is taken up with the banish- 
ment of Rama to the forest. In a scholarly intro- 
duction he brings out the good points, and the 
flaws of Bhasa, showing how he has differed from 
Yalmiji, where he has improved upon him and 
how he has amended the text, which he prints 
along with the translation. In noticing his^ other 
works, our complaint has always been that his 
introductions should be written in English, so that 
they may have a wider reading public : it will 
also have the advantage of having his conclusions 
tested by non-Hujarati and European scholars, 
who may either challenge or confirm them, as 
the subjects which he discusses are not such as 
can have their light hidden under a bushel. They 
merit wider publicity, not merely a provincial 
one. 

Snehapubna : By Gokuldas Dwarkadas Raiclmra, 
printed at the Lokana Printing Press, Baroda* 
Thick Cardboard cover with an attractive pictuH 
of a lady, Pp, 854, Price Rs, 8 {19285 

,This novel is written in simple language. 
object is the uplift of woman in Hujarat and 
Kathiawad. The scenes described are so familiar 
and domestic that very little imagination is 
required to visualize them. It is bound to fulfil 
its object. 

Memoeial Yolttme of the Silveb Jubilee of tiie 
Yasant : Published by ike ^ Memorial GommiUee 
and printed at the Aditya Printing Press, Ahneda- 
had. Cloth hound : Illustrated : Pp, 316 iOujaraii) 
+ 14 (8anslfii)+95 (English) + 20 (Hindi), Price 
Rs, 4 (1927)* 

The services rendered to the life and literature 
of Hujarat by Principal Anand Shankar Dhruva, 
of the Benares Hindu Central College and Univer- 
sity, during the last twenty-five years as the 
editor of the Yasant are most valuable. As a 
slight appreciation of those services Gujarat 
thought it to be the most suitable way to present 
him with a memorial volume containing articles 
by the best writers of Gujarat and contributions 
from; writers outside Gujarat, bearing on his 
activities or subjects dear to him. The result is 
a substantial volume, unique in character, as it 
contams contributions in several languages. The 
collection is a very valuable and interesting addi- 
tion to Gujarati Literature and, bears an unfailing 
testimony to the popularity of Principal Dhruva. 
There is such a wide range of subjects presented 
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that it 1s mipossible to do justice to tlieio all in 
a short notice. 

Adabsha Dxiisotant Mala. Pabt II : By Pandit 
Shwaprmad Dalpairam. FuhUsked by tke^ Society 
for the Eneouragemchi of Cheap Literature, 
AJwiedahad and printed ai its own Press, Cloth 
hound, PjK 3n8, Price, Bs, L4 (1927.) 

There are 405 lostaiiees ^^iven in this compila- 
tion, colied from various literatures and various 
books, of ^rood conduct, humiiitj^ and other imitabie 
virtues. They are clothed in simple iaiiRuage and 
pleasing to read. 

E. M.J. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

■ SABKiBi-SAmiiTAM OF JATANAEiAiNr Kavi I Edited 
by Mr, Dakshma Oharan Bhaitaeharya. PiibUshed 
by . the Sanskrit Sahiiya ParishaL Shyamhamr, 
Calcutta, 

This small poem, in praise of Sankari, is 
composed of verses and songs, and is clearly art 
imitation of Jayadeva’s famous poem the Oita- 
gomndam. The poem, unique as it is, has consider- 
able^ merit m itself. Perhaps the most interesting 
porhon of it is the rasakrida of Siva and Parvati. 
Ihis will point to the Yaishnava influence on 
bakta literature. This poem conclusively shows 
that Sanskrit style of Bengal at its best was 
remarkable for its rich melody. 

Favanadutam of dhoyi : Edited by Mr, Ckinta- 
haran Chakravarti 3L^ A, Eaiyyatiriha. Published 
by the Sanskrit Sahiiya Parishai, Shyamhaxar, 
Caleuita, 

The work under notice is one of the brightest 
gems of Sanskrit literature as practised in Bengal. 
Tne^poet who won his title of Kaviraj for his 
writings was a court-poet of King Lakshraan Sena 
of Bengal. The general plan of the work is based 
on the iinmortal Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Our poet, 
though he ^ followed in the footsteps of the great- 
est ngure m Sanskrit literature, has no doubt a 
place of honour in the dutakavya literature- which 
was so prevalent that our editor enumerates at 
least do difeent imitations of the brilliant proto- 
type. Of these the present poem seems to be the 
earliest specimem. 

This work was not hitherto available in a book- 
form. The editor has collated all the available mate- 
nais including the version published by the late M. 
M. Chakravarti in the J. A. S. B. and hasSadded his 
useful introduction discussing all the issues about 
the poet and his work, and short notes in Sanskrit 
on difficult words and phrases. The different 
readings and emendations are generally happy. 
The collection of the verses of the poet from the 
anihologies will be found useful 
^ We congratulate the editor and the Sanskrit 
, Sahitya Parishat on this reliable edition of the 
’ ^ ‘ • 

: ' . ; „ Bams Bash 




SANSKRIT-BBNGALI 

Bbiuaparanyaba Upanishab : By Pandit 
3Jaheskekandra Vedaniaratna, B,A, B, T, and edited 
and imhlished by Pandit Siianath Taiimblmshan 
C210-3-2 Cornwallis Street, Calmtta), Douhle 
Crown Pp» 400 "¥40, Price Es, 2-S, 

It contains (DSanskrit text in Bengali character, 
(2) padapath with the meaning of every word, (B) 
literal Bengali translation, (4) illuminating gram- 
matical and critical notes, and (5) eopjous 
commentaries on important controversial points. 
Pandit Tattvabhusan has added (1) an analytical 
table of contents. (2) an introduction, (3)^ an 
examination of Yajnavalka’s philosophy and (4) 
the heading of each chapter. 

The author, Pandit Yedantairatna, is well-known 
to the reading public in different relations. His 
contributions in connection with the Yedio, 
Buddhistic and Christian theology and religion are 
many and varied. His translation of the 
Chhandogya-Upanishad especially has proved his 
deep insight into the vedic literature and history. 
And the Brihadaranyaka fully sustains Ms 
reputation as a Vedic scholar. His translation is 
so very literal and at the same time lucid that 
one without any knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language will be able to enter into this store- 
house of ancient wisdom. 

Pandit Yedantaratna’s peculiar advantage which is 
denied to most of our commentators is that he 
has to make no special pleading for any par- 
ticular school When he speaks, he speaks without 
any apology He speaks authoritatively and the 
reader becomes sure that he has got the right 
view as he gives the thing in its true perspective. 
How one wishes our commentators possessed this 
independent view-point about the Sastras that 
from their discussion, the truth and nothing but 
the truth would come out. 

There are over two hundred notes and com- 
ments which throw a flood of light on many 
important subjects. Take, for example, Ch. Ill, 
Br. Y Y. 3 ''ya prithivya tisihan priihivya aniarqV* 

It is translated in two ways : “He who dwelling 
in the earth is (1) other than earth or (2) within 
the earth:’ Sankaracharya and those who follow 
him blindly take the latter view. Their monistic 
standpoint warps them from the right path. But 
the context is clear. There are 21 similar passages 
one following the other contiguously of which eleven 
can bear a construction bath in 5th and 6th cases. 
In ten, only 5th case is possible, giving the 
meaning other than. As ail the verses are of 
the same nature, we are forced to apply the 5th 
ease in all of them. Yedantaratna accepts this 
view. And all impartial critics must be of the 
same opinion with him, inspite of the authority of ^ 
Sankara to the contrary. 

One other passage we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to refer to is about beef-eating. There 
is an historical note on p. 391. In this tropical 
climate we are not in a mood to prescribe this 
particular article of food. But the Rishi advocates 
it In a certain case he enjoins it. If one wants 
a particular type of children one is enjoined to 
boil rice with ghee and meat, preferably beef or 
veal and eat the preparation with his wife. A 
hard case for our countrymen who, in season and 
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out of season, swear hj the name of Sastras and 
will hme nothi^^? but what is indigenous. 

From the BriJmdaranyaka it is clear that my 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation even bet- 
ween different parts of the same book is futile, 
not to speak of dilferent Sastras. There are 
evident!.? two Yaj naval kas— one talking with 
Maitrevi about the soul being immediate! v merged 
In Brahman at deatli, but the other speaking of 
Its continuity, as in the discussion at the court of 
Janaka. 

One peculiar thing one notes in Ch. Yf, 5 Br 
Ihere^s a series of about 35 couples of preceptors 
and disciples who are all enumerated by the names 
of tiieir mothers. What is the meaning of this ^ 
Was the /matriarchal system in vogue then? At least 
at that time the marriage bond was not as strict 
as one may desire it. 

As for the indecent and indelicate passage ^ more 
so, the directly immoral passages (6.4 G-8), as 
discussed m p. 397, one may not agree with 
Vedaiitaratna that though there were in those days 
men and women like Yajnavalka, Maitreyi and Gard 
the moml tone of society in general was low. We 
do not ihmk this fully explains the introduction 
pt these highly objectionable injunctions into the 
book. They must have been either surrentitious’v 
or otherwise introduced by some positively bad 
men at the time of compilation or they are relics 
or old barbarism. 

fin?, the note on the Gayairi 
m p. 394 very interesting. The stroke of the 
masterhand is here. 

It is not neees.sary to say much about the 
editor Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhmshan. His name 
. Dpanishads has become too 
familiar to need any introduction. Practically the 

rfff publication of 
tfus Upanisnad and of its predecessor, the - 
Chhandogya. But for ins noble zeal the manus- < 
cripts would have on some future occasion been * 
discovered as worm-eaten. However, we would ^ 
earnestly draw the attention of the reader to his ^ 
exammatipn of Maharshi Yajnavalka’s philosophy ^ 
m this edition,^ which will surely introduce even an ^ 
ordinary man into the inner court of the philcso- ^ 
phy . of the Absolute. But at the outset he is ? 
required to |^ain read the Introduction of the ^ 
Ghmndogya^ Upanishad. t 

r« F'? 1*^-®’ Tattvab^shan says, his I 

hfes tesk. IS over. This is, as is his wont, how I 
he sends to the public his book as the last one 
But we are prompted to look to-morrow to fresh c 
fields and pastures new. 

DiniOTDEAlVATH CHOWDinjEr e 


those cantoes which are available. We are indebted 
to the editor for the five cantoes which have been 
published by him; These are the (1 Virat parva 
by Kamsari Kavi, a contemporary of the great 
Sankardev of Assam, (2) Udyoga parya by Ram 
Saraswati, also a contemporary of the Assam 
mjostle, commissioned by Maharaj Narnarain of 
OoQchbehar to translate^ the grand epie, (3) Santi 
parva by Dvij‘a .Lakshminath Kavi, (4) Saiya parva 
by Kavi Darnodar Das, and (5) Svargarohana 
parva by .Kavi Gopinath Pathak. The texts are 
printed with care and the edition is likely to be 
popular with both the scholars and the public. The 
editor promises an Introduction in a later stage of 
his work. We hor.e he will not fail to add notes on 
old forms and a good index of words. 

JRames Bash 

SAHSKRIT-GERMAN 


ASSAMESE 

Mahabharat : Mm by Bai Sahib Durgadhar 
Rar-toafe Retd Impecipr of Sehoois^ Assam 
^ohshed by the Edttor from 94^1 Upper CiroulaT 
XJdlctittOt* 

. Rai Sahib Durgadhar Bar-Kataki has taken on 
mm the arduous but valuable work of editing the 
.the epic of epics, the 
Mahabharat His task is all the more trouble- 

author seems to 

to have treated all the 18 cantoes but each gave 
atotwn to only one or two. It is for the first 
time that a systematic attempt is made to publish 


ii .KAUTiLirAM Arthasasteam (2 A^olsI: A nnr 
s edition By J. Jolly. Ph. D.,D. Ldtt. Oomn. M. R 
:i ^ , Po,mah Sansh-it Series, Lahore, 

0 edition pf the .Kautiliya Arthasastra 

j with his briihant introduction in the first and 
3 valuable notes in the second volume is now known 
ir all over the world and every serious student of 

1 Indian History mast have a copy of it at hit 

3 elbow. A vast literature has groTO up o^ the 

Kantihya . Arthasastra. and already some of the 
i earlier writings on this subject have become out 
3 Of ^ate :.yet it may be said with assurance that 
Jolly’s mtroductimi to .his edition of the Artha- 
5 mtra will never fad to interest students of Indian 
s History, and Hindu polity, for here he has 
, estaolished the most .rational theory about the 

, date o.f .Kautiliya and m.spite of some dissenting 
note,s It is quite clear that the scholarly world ia 
gradually coming round to his theory.' It is but 
one step from the Dharmasastra to the Arthasastra 
-indeed,, it is impossible to draw a fine line of 
demarcation between these two provinces nf 
B^rahmanioal learni.pg. Dr. Jolly is undoubtedly 
the highest au.thonty on Dharmasastra and it m 
eyident that his edition of the Eautiliya AHlia- 
sastra would have a special value. Since tL 
pubh.cation of Jolly’s edition of the Arthasastra 
two important works have appeared in which Ws 
teory has. been controverted-(l) Jayaswal’l 
Hindu Polity and (2) Meyer’s translation of 
Kantihya with a long introduction. JayaswaPs 
is perhaps the most brilliant defence of the fourth 
centaury B, 0. date of Kautiliya. - 

The value of this edition of Kautiliya is further 
enhanced .by the commentary Fyayacandrika of 
Madhavayajnamisra edited by Udayavira SastS 
whichhas been appended to the second vdS 
Unfortunately, the commentary is not complete 
and we have here only a fragment of it. ” 

Batakeisiota Ghosh 

BENGALI 

Dhup-Dhuxa : By Mrendra K Basu. PuhUsher 

Little pieces of Bengali poems. The printing 
''“t the price is rS 

P. 0. S. 





is noi meam for tm airmff of smti rnfferetiees oj opimon. ^ /is, owtay t^u ut uw nwfmrom 

mntnhutors. we are always hard pressed for space, eritvis are reqmsted to be go m enough always to h$ 
Mef and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point Generally., no eriheism of r^iews and notices 
of hooks is pnhUshed, Writers are requested not to exceed the imiit of five hundred words.— Editor, 
the Modern Eemw. I 

All Parties Conference Committee sach organisations were invited as were 

^ Imown to be wholly opposed to the Congress 

I am in receipt of your letter of Kay 9tli and view-point, 
of the copy of the Modern Eeview for May which To take the case of Bengal I might mention 
you have been good enough to send me. 1 thank that Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Mr. Sabhas Chandra 
yon for your courtesy in drawing my attention Bose were ex-officio members of the Conference, 
to your Bote^ on tlie Ml Parties Conference. I the latter being an ex-officio Secretary of the 
have read this carefully, it anpears to me that Conference. 

Unfortunately, however they were unable to 

secret about’ these facts and I do not know why 

never be knovm ^ ^ of the dma ’On the 22ad of Eebraary there was 

mt An n n s i.i. a deadlock over the communal question. It was 

,,, ill Parties Conference was convened by the decid^ed to postpone consideration of this for a 
Working Committee of the Ali-India Congress few days. In order to utilise the interval it was 
Committee m accordance with a resolution of the decided to form a Committee to consider and 
Madras Coogress Individuals as such were not report on other matters. This decision was 
invited \Mi invitations were issued to over 30 suddenly taken. No previous lists for the Committee 
organisations all over India and Burma. These had been prepared. There was no time to 
organisations represented political, communal elect people who were not present in Delhi and 
commercial landlord and labour interests. No whose consent was not assured. The Committee 
attempt was madejio have provinces as .such had no special powers given to it It had merely 
represented, althoiign a ^number of provincial to make a provisional report. The Committee was 
organisatiOFiS were also mvited. of the thereupon chosen almost entirely from people 

organisations were ^ ail-uicha ones. Thus, apart present in Delhi who were in a position to devote 
from the Congress, taere ware the Ali-India sometime to its work. Names were suggested on 
Liberal Bedera..ion, the Jindu Maha Sabha, the the spot and were approved of. 

All-India Muslim Leauue, the All-India Trade ^ -n u u 4. 4.1, v 

Union Congress, the Home Eule League, the /Ton will observe that there was no desire to 

Independent Party of the Assembly, the Nationalist ^^mude any interest Horn this Committee, It 
Party of the Assembly, the Centra! Sikh League, intended at first to have a much smaller 

various Pars! and Ohvisiian organisations, etc. Neither Committee, as the smaller the Committee the 
the Government of India nor the Governments of is to wort Bat m the process of 

the Indian States were asked to send representa- election various names were added to. it. There 
fives. The only feasible method of having the was .no. a ne.s ton m a Committee of this natnre ot 
Indian States represented appeared to be to ask pj’ovincial interests being represented. And as 
some of the important non-official Indian States S happened most of the people then present m 
Subjects organisations to send representatives. Helhi and taking part in the Con^ferenee were 
Invitations were, therefore, issued to the Indian Mr. J, M. Sen-Gupta 

States Subjects Association, the Indian States and Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose would have been 
Subjects Conference, and the Indian Statas Peoples cx-offloio members of this Committee had they 
Conference.^ We had several representatives from been present m Delhi. 

these organisations. Mr. Pathick was specially put on this Committee 

I might mention that from Bengal were invited represent the peoples of the Indian States. He 

the Indian Association and the Bengal Landholders' representatives and his name 

Association also. approved of by other representatives 

ciuite' possible owlp^'toignoraitca or' 

loadvertance some important organisations may The Committee met for some days and having 
have been left out But an attempt at any rate , prepared a report which has been published. 




COMMENT AND CBITIOISM 


Toa refer in your note to ‘con«tihitions.T 
Mpsrts and politpi thinkers’. If you will rS 
back to tne report, yon will find that these words 
are not used in reference to the members of the 
Uonferenoe or the Committee, It is merely statSf 
that constitutional e.werts generally have differed 
on such questions, lou will also find in the report 
that considerable stress is laid on the ^formal 
character of the report and its recommendatfons 
It ih a document meant to provoke thought and 
invite discussion. It was not meant to be a 
decision on any important matter. ro i*© a 

Will you permit me to express my regret that 
you should have deemed fit to doubt the bona fills 
of the members of the Conference ? Twice in the 
course of your note you have stated that thl 
rmsons are unknown and may never be known ’ 
't!**^*^ reasons you had for hinting 
at this mystery. It is possible that the Conference 
made mistakes and committed sins of commission 
and omission. But there tis absolutely nothing 

you * seem '^io*°liinf ^af*^r 

founSL 
Jawaharlal iN’ehru 


I thank Mr. Jaw'aliarJal iN'ehru forthe 
imformatpn supplied m his long letter. He blames 
me for thinking that the ‘reasons probably will never 

S^asonTa 1 ^^^i hJlmowfthe 

reasons all the while to biame one who had fn 

e igaoranoe of them. But miy I isk 

■ Sie ill hf<1°nni- .known to the’ 

pupiic u i haa not written my note m mv revTAw 

EhnI? f a copy of^t to mI 

^ add, because I had been 

«fm8to7he“'SS.riel“'’ ™ 

metpbers of the Conference.” I am unable to 
fSs hav^'bf ^gaip, Mr. Nehru 

charS SVcaSt Xf gl It “'fnf siioSd 'S 
hear the interpretatioT put on it by him ! 
“mastery “^t^ °o“<^?““atmn.. As regards 

Sot bem explaS ” 

now reasons, 

Rn+ ou «?• ¥^- i^ekrn, were a mystery 

my® if ihfch®irfh^ “3“ pint of 

renrespni-pd In A® ‘ provinces were not 

tfhavf T Committee, which they ought 
^ to how several eonjectaral reasons 

faprene7 o^“„Pon-representation might hale 

lh,-‘afeT?Sc"’Sd S, 1SFS 

laRpr tw ® Nehru says in Ms 

as Hupwi “‘ade to have Movinces 

tha? , Another guess of Mine was 

Drovinwl*^ ^ leading men from some of the 

te ftvs P^tfy rffht,’ 


foT. itk iciior snows 

llvhK® Mr. J. 

sittonas Oh. Bose, though 

■ 01— n 


M- . Sen-Dupta and Mr. 
entitled to be members 


S attend unfortunately f unable to 

the J.J* ®^euld be noted that in my note I said 

^'^f^^®sentative character or 
’ed Conference ; I only pointed out 

^rnlihLG^ represent all the 

2 ai i Therefore, it is no answer to my 

i^s. “some representatiyes from 

&A1rcT.fSi E&.'” “* 

r,on¥i*’' "^as no time to elect 

at jP Melhi and whose 

es tbrntnir. i assured....The committee was 
nresfilt^’l almost , entirely, from people 

3 on the MtoSneTO'tote?'® “"'"“tto 

;P 1. At the time of the election of the Committee 
f the Conference belonging to or 

d S^P^ /^oPii^^ssam Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar 

a Coigns w“p“1i Provinces and Beraf 

uoorg, GrliN.- w. F, Province present in Delhi ? 

wer; 0^ provinces 

^tio and how many of them were 
asted to serve on the Committee, and who and 
g bow many refused or were unable to do so ? 
s AnH^oiw., Committee was "chosen almost 
r present in Delhi,” how many 

^ M chosen, though not then present 

^ in iJelhi ? Were any of them chosen from the 

■’ ?? chosen, W a*ny 

' an V nf^fham ^orve On the Committee ? Were 

provinces already re- 
• Committee by members present 

I nroiincpf^af °T representation of all the 

nfaS°®®„f®®u ^ necessary as a 

mtter of democratic principle and as in 

i Be^1it’l®Rm”i ®oPsfifutjoa-making C«.g. in "Mrl! 

^ .provinces have been given 
gfvll ®®“® fluv® been 

fenerallv^^fhAti® f^^u.fbeir due, and, speaking 
hlir ln^hVo ®i.- ,P^o™®es are not likely to 

easml'infS committee the 

iLn to work. True; but a committee of 22 

province^^^ °°® “i®“ber from each 

. Mr. Nehru has kindly taken the tronble tn 
nOTl^e“ftf “Neither the Government of India 
?«t ®®’^®™ui®nto of the Indian States were 

asked to send representatives.” I cannot s’liesq 
why he has taken this trouble If he hlfdoM m 
thinking that the antiquated editor of this Eeview 
a^npnnli’o Jhat the All .Parties Conference is 

sH?n?Sm ® ®®®^P® to frame a eon- 

stitution independently of governments T am 

f®? t^i® uS!“ ®exeriiS 

wanted to be humorous, I am glad to have nn- 
consciously stimulated him to such an effort 

Outrages on Women in Bengal. 

^?^® , ^b® controversy between you 

and the Editor of the I. S. Refm-mJ or fbl 
question of whether and how the presence of the 
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mind that in Bengal girls who are unmarried have 
not to veil their laces or even puli their saris 
over part of the head, though adults among tlieoi 
may do so. Married girls, of whatever age, have, 
on the contrary, to wholly or partly veil their 
faces in the presence of their husbands, husband’s 
relatives, strangers, and in the village or town 
which is the home of their husband’s famib". 

We are unwilling to try to give more e:s:plicit 
answers. 


purdah materially affects ^ the risk of outrages on 
women by (inondaBloT which Bengal is said to, be 
notorious. Yon will reinember that the question 
was raised by you in the course of your comments 
on Sarda’s Bill lor fixing the minimum, legal age 
lor marriage. Ton vsupported the principle of the 
Bill bat wdiile doing so you feared that if girls 
came to be married at a later age than now owing 
to the Ihli becoming law. the risk of outrages 
by goondas on women would be greater in a 
purdah province like Bengal Now the question 
that puzzles me is, (1) what have the purdah and 
goo 7 ida got to do with the marriage age ? (2) Are 
goondas disposed to discriminate between married 
and unmarried girls, and in favour of the latter, 
before outraging them ? Or, (3) does custom in 

Bengal require unmarried girls (up to wdiatever age) _ . , 

to go tmihmii purdah ? I should think not. I should May, 1928) X.Y.Z. has 
think, on the contrary, that custom in all purdah about Prof. RadhakrisbnE 
lands, whether in or outside India, requires that obviously unjust. A referen- 
girls should, after a certain age, whether married Srlsh Chandra Basu’s c 
or unmarried, hide themselves behind the purdah ; find mention at the eno 
and if that is the case in Bengal, then the girls system. The quotation a 
who -will have to be left unmarried beyond the Alcohol,^’ etc., referred 
age of marriage customary at present, owing to by Prof. Radhakrishnan 
the Sarda Bill becoming law, may be expected to ment from William James' 
derive from the existing custom of purdah all the “ ' - - • - 

protection they might need from the attentions 
of those wicked men, the goo7idas--mt only 
'during the transition period, ’ but till doomsday! 

Karwar ; S. D. Nadkarni 

Emron’s Note. I have numbered Mr. NadkarnPs 
questions for convenience of reference. 

(1) The origins , of the purdah and of the 
custom of ohild-marriage need not be discussed 
here. But it is believed that in Bengal purdah 
became stricter and girls began to be married at 
too early an age partly on account of outrages on 
women by bad characters. This relates to certain 
peri(^s in the history of Bengal. 

(2) We do not know. Some religious goondas 
may be disposed to discriminate. 

(3) Custom in Bengal does not require un- 
married girls to go without purdah, but allotvs 
them to do so to a greater extent and up to a 
higher age than married girls. This greater 
freedom of movement, allowed to unmarried girls, 
would expose those of higher age among them to 
greater risk of molestation than married girls of 
the same age. 

In this connection it should also be borne in 


Editoe^s Note, As Prof. Radhakrishnan’sbook has 
not been received for review in this Journal, 
Modreyi Bevieio is not in a position to form any 
opinion on it. 


SANSKRIT REVIVAL, 

AN DI KING BfiOJA’S ART ORITICIISM OF LYRIOAL POETRY 

,:V: E. P.- Ji^TASWAL _ 

1 of : wr© itttd bakefto lost Aryas it seems that the language of Kam 

Ktisbas *ill never die. It revived aade 
Im IStthgas aboat 180 b. o:, when the rival lanj 

i,(B0V'es»4' til® whole land 
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he has to his credit the discovery of the 
historical drama Devichanclragiipta of Yisakiia- 
datta, and he has drawn attention to a whole 
class of historical dramas like Tapasa- 
Vatsaraja, Tikranta Sudraka/ etc* Mr. Kavi 
has found out the greatest Hindu work on 
music, the Bharata-Bhashya by Nanya Deva, 
the famous king of Mithila, and the greatest 
and the finest anthology or rather an art 
criticism on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry — 
the Sringara-Prakasa by King Bhoja of Dhara, 
about which I shall say something more 
presently. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi is himself a dis- 
covery. His knowledge of Sanskrit Sahitya 
is of thejare traditionaltype, i.a, unlimited, and 
and at the same time it is critical. His patriotism 
for that literature has probably no equal. 

Individual exertion has not stopped with 
merely discovering the literary heirlooms of the 
race. It hasbeen prompt in the work of publica- 
tion. Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi has started his 
modest series called the Bahshina BharatL 
Evidently the series is lacking funds, which 
is borne out by the struggling appearance of the 
books. 

In the meantime Mr, Kavi's young friend 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Saraswati, one of our 
coming scholars, has had the satisfaction of 
presenting to the public an edition, carefully 
prepared by the Yadugiri Yatiraja, of a part of 
the Sringara-Prakasafor which the scholars had 
been waiting with longing eyes since the 
announcement, about its discovery and its 
description by Mr. Kavi. The work has 
found a devoted editor in Sri Yatiraja 
Svamin, the present chief of the 
Yatiraja Matha of Mysore, originally founded 
by Sri Ramanuja. In the holder of the 
sacred endowment we find a combination of 
high learning and scholarship which is evinced 
by every line of his Sanskrit introduction id 
the Sringara-Piakasa, The Yatiraja, before his 
election to his present ecclesiastic position, was a 
scholar in the archaeological department of 
the State of Mysore. The whole work is 
divided into 36 prakasas or sections out of 
which three (22nd to 24th) have been 


imperial pressure. It revived under the 

Guptas when it bad ceased to be a spoken 
language even by the Sishtas, the educated 
few, but was still easily understood. The 
revival was continued in the 6th and 7th 
centuries under the leadership of Jayaditya, 
Tamana, Bbartribari, Bharavi, Bana and 

Daodio, when Prakrit had become the 
language of the learned. It revived once 
more in the eleventh century when every 
soldier-king of Hindu India could wield the 
pen of poetry and the sword of heroism with 
equal grace — a chapter of brilliant personali- 
ties, not known before, not known after, a 
chapter unparalled in the history of the world. 
It revived again in and about the 14th century 
with Hemadii and Chaodesvara, and Madhava- 
ebarya and Sayana, It revived in the Moghul 
times under Madhnsudana Saras vati, 
Mitra Misra, Jagannatha Panditaraja, and 
others. In our times it seems to revive 
again, when Hindu- edited Sanskrit works 
with introduction and studies mostly Sanskrit, 
written with ease, elegance and scientific 
brevity, are streaming in from Mysore, 
Travancore,Baroda, Benares, and Rajamahendry * 
--‘Works from the Vedic Samhitas down to 
Hindu conveyancing."^' Three Hindu States are 
engaged in this pious service. And individuals 
are vying with Governments in this 
glorious game. 

Amongst these individuals there is one at 
this moment who stands out like a lighthouse. 
This is Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, m.a, of 
Rajamahendry. His resources are not the 
incomes of a State, but of heart. He is a 
lord of poverty : a teacher in a secondary 
school Silently and modestly, he has led 
literary pilgrimages into the Hindu homes 
of Malabar and the neighbourhood, and 
recovered treasures which have electrified 
a generation of workers in the South and 
which have filled Sansbritists with pleasure 
and pride all over India. He has brought to 
light and published Kundamala, 4 lost 
Bhanas, Abhinavagiipta’s monumental com- 
mentary on Bharata’s Dramaturgy giving a 
history of the art hitherto unknown and 
undreamt of, the Avantisundari Katha and 
the Avantisundari Katha-sara which disclose 
the history of Bharavi and Dandin. Even 


, Lekhapaddhati Baroda* This gives forms, actually 

m use, of treaties, orders to Viceroys, royal bills of 
exeliange, passports, eta, mortgage deed^ sale deeds, 
|tp., from the 9th century of the vikrama era 
its;15th century. 
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Sententious lyric as m art seems to have 
'been, cultivated more by Prakrit poets before 
it came to be specialised by Sanskrit 
autbois. This is indicated by Hala’s collectiou, 

' the OatharmpiasatL By the time of Bhoja 
(1018— about 1065 A.DJ the lyrical literature 
had grown so large that a syndicate of poets 
and poetic critics took stock of the best 
gems both in Sanskrit and Prakrit and 
prepared an eocyclopa3dIa of such literature, 
making a classification according to senti- 
ments and moods. It was in the fitness of 
things that such an undertaking should 
have been conceived and executed by 

King Bhoja, who made poesy reside 

in every home in his capital, who, made 
everything like his lake covering more than 
250 miievS; massive yet beautiful, and who 
surveyed the past to leave something ever- 
lasting to the future. That purpose is fully 
disclosed by his great work, which we are 
just noticing. 

There is no doubt that we have 
the genuine book of Bhojadeva in the 
work now being published. The extracts, 
from the beginning and the end of each 
prakasa or part given in the introduction, 
aftord materials for establishing the identity. 
For instance, the sixth and the seventh verses 
of the opening portion of the first prakasa — 

etc., and 

are cited by Dbarmasnri in his Sahitya Ratna- 
kara (Bamra ed., pp. 338-339) from the Sringara- 
pratasa of Bhojadeva by name. The last 
. verse of the book by which Bhojadeva wishes 
for his work a permanent place in literature, 
vix., is also found as the last verse in 

Bhoja’s well-known treatise on poetics, the 
SarmmHhanfkabkarana (Kavyamala ed., p. 
648). The colophons in the two books are also 
identical. The theory of Rasa which is con- 
cisely given in anmMup as the first verse 
of the Skbh., 0. 5 (p. 474.\ is found in verse 
S of the S. Prakasa, 1. ( ) 

The few original verses which are presented 
by the author as his own, (the whole work but 
for quotations and examples being in prose, ) 
appear throughout by the same pen. They show 
the delicate style characteristic of Bhoja and 
his time;— sense and language equally elegant. 

. The language of the prose portion tallies with 

t?.! 1 6)'' with 

.^S. R? I 




In Prakasa I it is stated that the theory 
that Sringara alone is the ram and the true 
rasa, was for the first time being proposed 
by Bhoja. The theory was known to us from 
the later Sahitya literature. But now it is 
traced to its source. 

The very first verse with which the book 
opens is salutation to the .Hindu deification 
of the ideal married life and wedded love — 
the God-with-better-half. The ardka-na^'isvara 
figure of Purari (Biva) in vipralambha and unity 
is painted: not even looking at each other, so 
close yet so distant, an apparent and 
assumed aloofness but really eternal unity 
and complete identity, without caresses, 
withoul: embraces, separated and joint ! 

— the god of gods, the paragon of husbands, 
with the holy wife, the goddess of devotion, 
wife first and goddess afterwards, both in one 
form — in an artificial misunderstanding of 
love— too delicate to translate : 

sfiFenft 

Brightly adorns the top place of a critique 
dealing with 10,000 choicest verses from the 
lyrical literature of the country produced 
up to the date of King Bhoja. 

The history of this verse is 

recorded in Sanskrit literature. The Baduhti- 
by Sridharadasa of Bengal, which is an 
anthology citing examples from about 500 
named poets, gives the name of the author 
of this verse as Chkitiapa, (1-28-3 in the 
MS. owned by Prof. R. Sarma). Ckhittapa 
is alternatively spelt as Chittapa. That 
Chbittapa (or Chittapa) was a contemporary 
of Bhoja is proved by a verse cited in the 
Subhashitaratria Bhandagara (Niroaya Sagara 
Press) : 

wfsfq 

srrf^ n 

It is possible that Chbittapa . was the 
chief poet of Bhoja and might have been the 
right hand of the king in his literary 
undertakings. 

\ King Bhoja and his colleagues did not 
::Jij|pait. their survey to Sanskrit only. They, 
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iia’sre accorded promiceoce to Prakrit where 
rightly they saw poetry of a superior order. 

Mr. Raroakrishna Eavi, as he informs 
me m a private communication, has edited 
the section on Dramas of this great work. 
We Bhail await with interest the publication 
thereof, for the section contains quotations 
from some dramas which are now lost. It 
contaios, it is reported, a citation from Bhasa 
which is found in the published Svapnavasava- 
datta. 

The 8th section of the work gives a 
dialogue between Yikramaditya (i. e. Chandra 
Gupta) and Kalidasa on the latter’s return from 
the court of a feudatory king, the king of 
Kuntala. The emporor enquired; ‘What is 
the lord of Kuntala doing ?’ Kalidasa, in a 
beautiful verse which is cited, replied that 
the king of Kuntala was enjoying the sweet 
fragrance of the lips of his wives, ‘leaving 
the responsibility of government to you.’ The 
emperor answered by changing only two 
lexers of the verse, instead oftofcT, and 

instead of {‘Let him enjoy the 

fragrance . . . leaving the responsibility to 
me’). 


Tlieir hope is full of Immoriality.'— W isdom iii. 4 

It singeth low in every heart, 

We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 

However we may call. 

They throng the silence of the breast. 

We see them as of yore 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 

Who walk with us no more. 

■’Tis hard to .take the burden up, 

When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 

They softened every frown, 

But oh, ’tis good to think of them, 

When we are troubled sore ! 

xhanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more ! 

More homelike seems the vast unknown, 

Since they have entered there ; 

'To follow them were not so hard, 

Wherever thy may fare. 

They cannot be where God is not, 

On any sea or shore ; 

Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 

Our God, for evermore. 

John White Chadwick 


The unidentified verse S. P. XXII 

73, p. 16, is by the poetess Vidya according 
to the SadukiL The editors will be well- 
advised to use the Sadtikti which is under 
publication by the eminent scholar of Sahitya, 
Piof. Ramavatara Sarma. 

Prof. Sarma has also prepared a new 
anthology of about 20 thousand verses. Every 
two hundred or three hundred years, antho- 
logies, since Ihe days of Bhoja, have been 
revised and brought up to date. Sanskrit 
poets of Bengal of the period of Chaitanya 
and later will afford a fruitful field for 
selection. Similarly some poets of Mathura 
like Hita Harivamsa, medical authors like 
Lolimbaraja, inscriptions of the mediaevel and 
earlier times, and poetry of the time of 
Pratapa Eudra, and some of the many composi- 
tions of the Madras Presidency of recent times 
have to be brought under survey. Let os 
hope that Prof. Sarma will fulfil for 
the present generation the periodic duty of 
executing and producing a new anthology 
through his work. 


The iruih shall make you free,— Icim viii. 32. 

When courage fails, and faith burns low, 
And men are timid growm, 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 

For unseen messengers she hath , 

To work her will and ways, 

And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 

She can both meek and lordly be, 

In heavenly might secure ; 

With her is pledge of victory, 

And patience to endure. 

The race is not unto the swift, 

The battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 

And more than thou eanst do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, 0 heart but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 

For she can make thee inly bright, 

Thy self-love purge away. 

And lead thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day. 

Frederick L, Mosmen 
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their Bieii and wornem sway to the freciiient ea!E 
of the dance. 


Habindx’anath Tagore gives an illuminating 
description of the island of Bali and its 
people in the VMm-Bharaii Quarterly for 
i^pril, from which we take the following 
passages : 

The Island of Bali is so well-oidered in its 
completeness, because it is small. It is one with its 
woods and hills andwater-fallsjts temples and sculp- 
tures, its cottages, cornfields and market places. 
N’othmg strikes the eye as out of place. The 
Batch Grovernment does not allow factory-makers 
from outside to come in, nor is it a resort of 
missionaries. The acquisition of land by foreigners 
IS not easy, even for agriculture. The trade is 
in the hands of Arabians, Guzrathi Slusuimans 
and Chinese, who are not conspicuously out of 
harmony with the surroundings, as are the Jute 
Mills that painfully burden the fair breast of 
Bengal, driving her temples from the banks of the 
holy^ Canges for very shame. The villages are 
administered by the villagers themselves. The 
methods of cultivation and irrigation are excellent 
The outturn of crops is said to be comparatively 
much larger than eisewdiere. 

Their woven stuffs are gaily coloured and 
elaborately ornamented, showing that they are not 
disposed to insult their bodies with any and every 
covering of discoloured rags. So that the place 
where a crowd assembles becomes a pleasing sight 
The women leave the upper part of the body bare, 
if asked about it they say : Are we fallen women 
that we should cover up our breasts ? On the 
whole, the features and figures, both of the men 
and the women, are Yfeil-favoured. I have not 
come across a single individual who is dispropor- 
tionately fat or lean. The strong and healthy 
podic^, the contented, cheerful countenances of 
the human folk fit in with the sleek, well-fed 
cattle and the lush vegetation. 

Tliere are but few places in the world that can 
beat Bali from the pictorial point of view. I feel 
so sorry that Nandalal was unable to come with 
us this time,— he will hardly get another such 
opportunity. On every side lie scenes worthy of 
It is because food is plentiful, 

that the people have been able to gratify their 
desire^ to make their cottages, their furniture, 
their rites and customs so artistic. We have not 
yet encountered a beggar ; nowhere have we seen 
any sign of slovenliness ; everywhere music and 

dance and theatrical performances are going on, — 
the subjects being taken from the Mahabharata. 

Along^ the road-aides there are all kinds of temples 
and They have Indeed no lack Of food, 

lor body or spirit. It, is a true picture of Srini- 
of wtopihiB'i welWMpg* , , / 
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Looking to the West fori Guidance 

The Eavenskavian (the magazine of the 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack) for April 192S 
reproduces the full text of Prof, Dr. S. K Bas 
Gupta's speech delivered on the Commemoration 
Day of the institution organised under the 
auspices of the Old Boys' Association. About 
the practical side of the Association he^ 
observed: 

J very much appreciated Mr. Whitlock's (the 
principal of the College) impressive lecture when 
he said that the practical side of the Old Boys' 
Association consisted in their trying to contribute 
materially to the well-being of this College. 

Mr. Whitlock in trying to enlist the sympathies 
of the old boys suggested that in the meeting of 
old boys in British institutions also, the old boys 
volunteered to make gifts to their old College for 
specific purposes. There is no doubt that apart 
from the social facilities obtained in such annual 
intercourse between old pupils and the newer 
ones the other important side of it was that of 
getting the old pupils interested in the affairs of 
the College and of gaining their meterial support 
in the development of the many-sided activities of 
a growing College like this. 

But Professor Das Gupta strongly 
criticised the attitude of those who have 
always to look to the West for their 
guidance. 

But this affair takes me to other bigger and. 
broader problems of the developments of edu- 
cational life in this country. Why should it be- 
necessary for us to be told that old boys of a 
College ought to meet together because they did 
so in England or that they ought to help their 
mother institution because old boys in England 
on such occasions helped their old College ? Why 
should it be necessary jhat in all times to awake 
our own consciousness in favour of our past things 
we should always have to turn to the West to 
find out if we were proceeding on right lines or 
not ? Yet it has been so, and shamefully so in 
almost every line of our contemporaneous develop- 
ment of thoughts and activities. If we have a 
right to live as a self-determining people, proud 
of a great country and of a great religion, why 
should we have always to look to the West for- 
ev^y kind of inspiration ? Why should it be 
necessary that in recognising our own men and 
,thHr work, we shpuld always demand certificates- 
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of fitness from the West ? Are we so incapable of 
things by ourselves and do we lack the 
power' of understandini? our own good to such an 
extent, that in most cases for each step that we 
take, ^ve should have to look to the West for oiir 
guidance? Eoglish education has been introdiijed 
in this country for about a century but even now 
we all feel that it has not yet been able to fit 
itself to the national temperament and genius of 
the race. The learning that is acgufred in the 
colleges, it is often said, is not true learning : it 
is often mere cramming, some collection of facts 
and dates which lack the self-determining activity 
of a living v/hole. ■ 

Next he explained the true meaning of 
the term Education. 

We are unable to realise that neither the 
leaves nor the branches nor the trunks 
nor the roots make up a tree hut they all go 
together to take their share when the vital 
principle of the tree is budding forth and shooting 
forward in newer and newer creations. Education, 
if it has any meaning, means the growth of this 
creative power by which the mind by assimilating 
the known facts and digesting them into its vital 
life shoots forward as a creative unity, a creative 
power that creates new facts, makes new conciuests, 
lives a new life and breathes new beauties. The 
spiritual nature of this growth may have its racial, 
temporal and spatial peculiarities but the principle 
that lives through the spread of 'education is the 
gradual rebuilding up of a vigorous intellectual 
and spiritual creative unity of thought and 
action. 


Scouting in India 

The Yohmteer for March-April complains 
that the scout movement as practised in 
India at present does not touch our national 
aspirations. Says the journal: 

Our whole quarrel is ■with the scout movement 
as practised in India under official wings~~and its 
bny-products—the seouters. We have nothing to 
say against scouting as an idea, as it is practised 
in the independent countries where— -like a variant 
of Pelmanism in the physical plane— it is designed 
to train a boy to be alert and adventurous and 
enjoy his youth thoroughly. 

In India, however, the movement is barren and 
is bound to the barren on the whole, because it 
does not touch national aspirations. It is the 
outlook and the temperament that scouting engen- 
•ders which calls for our comment ; not the details 
of Jts training, of its dress, or its paraphernalia 
which are commendable from the point of 
view of youth organisation. Our questions 
are : 

1. Do seouters and scout organisers hesitate, or 
do they not, to present before the minds of young 
scouts unequivocally that we have to train 
ourselves for Swaraj ? 

: % Do they or do they not ape and adopt songs, 
steles, fun and ^ frolic at camp fire rallies, which . 

of foreign origin without any conscious attempt 
n^ade to explore the rich field of Indian 
“ '^d tradition and imbibing a fervent love 
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and. devotion for Indian languages, history and 
tradition ? 

3. Due to the fact that the heads and superior 
officers hold honorary ranks in the scout move- 
ment, is it or is it not a fact that very^often 
the only sign of the movement in a town is the 
occasion of a superaatioaal or other visit ? How 
often are such shows trumped up ? How 
often do seouters and scout-masters who are after 
all human beings and who ^ are many of them 
subordinate government officials succumb to the 
temptation of showing themselves off on such 
occasions with motives other than those of merely 
training Indian Youth ? As a consequence is not 
the movement worked, like Government Depart- 
ments, to produce the impression of work, in the 
shape of diaries and reports, rather than the ever 
present purpose to train Indian Youth into self- 
respecting patriotic Indian citizens. 


Enin of Indian Villages 

Mr. Huson Olcott in an interesting survey 
of Indian rural condition in the April issue 
of the Mysore Economic Journal describes 
how poverty, ignorance, disease and death 
have been causing havoc to the villagers 
who ‘continued their quiet life close to God’s 
fragrant earth until two or three centuries 
ago/ 

Disease and death are terrible drains on the 
villager. He likes personal cleanliness and 
bathes frequently but lives in fi,lthy surround- 
ings. . He is devoted to his family but tolerates 
the piles of dust and rubbish near his house which 
bring them disease. Fortunately, for our brother 
the villager, the sun of India kills germs more 
effectively than the sun in countries where his 
rays are less direct and more blocked by clouds. 
Were it not for the sun, the death rate would be 
even higher than it now is, nearly 80 per 1,000. 
On the whole, the villages are slightly more 
healthy than the towns. Plague and cholera make 
terrible ravages in the country but they cause 
even more deaths in towns, where the people are 
^owded together in unsanitary dwellings. 
However, the influenza scourge which destroyed 
twelve million lives in 1918 and 1919, made even 
niore dreadful havoc in rural than urban areas. 
Many -villages had not one survivor. When an 
epidemic threatens, the villager frantically 
sacrifices a cock or a goat to the village demoness. 
In addition to such appalling pestilences are the 
grim spectres of famine waiting on the threshold 
of many rural homes ready to pay an accustomed 
•visit. Dess feared are the insidious diseases that 
day after day, year after year, undermine the 
vitality of Jndia’s peasants and unfit them for 
working or thinking. Malaria and kaia-azar fever 
and hook-worm do untold damage of this kind 
Being less noticeable than a violent epidemic, they 
are harder to control and probably do more harm. 
Fevers alone account for four million deaths a 
year- 

Poverty and ignorance bring about insufficiency 
of food, contaminated water and dirty housing 
conditions. These together -with gross superstition 
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and early marria^^e, briai? about lliaess and death. 
A iarute part of the deaths are preventable but 
adequate medical treatuient is scarcely kuowa in 
the yillages. In addition to medical service, a 
broad proijramma of rural reeonstmctiou must be 
put Into effect before the villagers can have 
abundant lives free from the constant dread of 
disease. 


Causes of Prostitution 

J. B. Mistri vrrites in the Soeial Service 
Quarterly for April : 

It is healthy sign of the times that the subject 
of prostitutioo. which until a decade or so ago 
was surrounded with a veil of mystery and about 
which not only was it considered improper to speak 
hut even to think, has been openly viewed in its 
true pei^pective not only by the social workers 
and reformers but by the thoughtful and intelligent 
public. This changed attitude is due to the fact 
that people are realising the havoc it is playing 
with the physical, moral, mental and economic 
well-being of the present as well as of the future 
generation. What is a matter of greater satisfac- 
tion and importance is that women, who up to now- 
had remained the silent and distant spectators, are 
also beginning to realise that their self-interest, 
self-respect and honour are involved in it and are 
awakening to the need for action in the matter. 
This is a problem that does not affect only a 
particular class or individuals but the whole 
nation are large. People need not imagine that 
they are safe because they themselves and their 
children are good and have nothing to do with 
the evil. One of the convsequences of this evil 
is venereal disease, and there is the risk of their 
children or themselves being infected indirectly 
or their children marrying diseased persons. The 
problem is two-sided and must be dealt with 
accordingly. It is a question of demand and 
supply, but hitherto it has been looked at from 
one point of view only, and the world has 
exercised enough cruelty upon these poor unfor- 
tunate, Mendiess, and helpless women. In India, 
at any rate, many of these women are victims of 
circumstances, more sinned against than the 
sinner. At times, everyone^s hand is against 
them, that of society and the police. Even the 
State derives revenue in the shape of incom-tax 
from the shame and misery of these women. The 
problem cannot be solved by focussing on women 
alone. Out off the demand for prostitution and 
the brothels will naturally starve.” The causes 
of prostitution are many and deep-rooted in our 
social system. Sometimes there is a very narrow 
margin between the economic and basic ones. 
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enlarged and improved form with the 
addition of a Hindi section. 

Education for Muslim Girls and Purdah 

It is a happy sign that iiliislim women 
should demand the estab iishment of more 
High Schools for girls belonging to that 
community. We read in the same journal : 

The Madras Muslim Ladies Assoeiatfoa held 
a meeting to pass two resolutions to the effect 
that the Government should start mere High 
Schools for Muslim girls and to urge the corpora- 
tion to open Purdah Parks in congested city 
areas. 

It is excellent that the Muslim women should 
demand these things for themselves. The more 
universal education we have in all communities 
the better. 


on the Purdah the writer 
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Commenting 
observes : 

We, however, wish that in the second resolu- 
tion the Muslim women had also demanded the 
abolition of the Purdah which is one of the root 
evils, rather than demand facilities, to patch up 
old customs to suit modern ideas. Is it not far 
better to do away with the evil of Purdah which 
one will admit is most unhealthy and cramping 
to the physical as well as the moral welfare of a 
waman ? 

The Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation 
writes that 

“Between the ages of 15 and 20 years, for 
every boy that dies of tuberculosis, six girls 
die.” 

“I am convinced that it is the retention of the 
Purdah system in the densely populated gullies 
of a congested city that dooms so many young 
girls to an early death from tuberculosis. In less 
densely populated areas, where detached houses 
with compounds are possible, the Purdah system 
could be adhered to without seriously affecting the 
health of the inmates of the zenana. 

‘Tn a great city, it is difficult to secure ab-.olute 
privacy without shutting out light and air, as 
houses in narrow lanes and gullies are almost 
certain to be overlooked, consequently, the zenana 
is usually situated in the inner portion of the 
house, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, but effectually 
screened from observation.” 


Indian Youth Movement 

The Young Men of India Burma and 
Ceylon in its May issue reproduces the illu- 
minating address delivered by Mr. C. P. 
Andrews at Ahmedabad on the occasion of 
the inauguration of "‘Youth Week^^ in the 
course of which he traced the development 
of the Youth Movement in many lands. He 
advised the organizers of Indian Youth 
Ee^ue as follows : 

India needs her own return to Nature. The 
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"all-obsessing- miseries of modern life liave gone 
‘deep down Into the heart of ludmn soeiety. The 
gulf is tending to become wider between the 
village and the city. If only, through the Youth 
Movement in India, this division could foe bridged 
over, if only, this almost universal depression of 
misery could foe banished* it would indeed bring 
in a brighter day, not only for India herself, but 
for all mankind. There should be no great difficulty 
In organizing walking parties in this country. Eest- 
houses can be found here and there in the villages. 
Bharmasalas are also not uncommon. Owing to 
the glorious Indian climate, where, for a great 
part of the year, the air is dry and the sunshine 
■is ever present, camping out on long walking-tours 
is an cay business, which adds to the zest of 
living. Physical drill and gymnasties have, of 
course, their place in any scheme for youth 
training in great cities ; but the energy that comes 
■through walking and singing and taking delight in 
the country, with all its beauty, is a form of 
happy exercise that can never be acquired in a 
sgymnasium. Surely, also, the time has arrived 
when the incessant criticism should be removed, 
that ‘educated India cares little for the poor people 
fin the villages’. This criticism was always more 
than half untrue ; but the modicum of truth that 
istill remains could be dispelled, if only the Youth 
Leagues of India led the way. 

Shama’a on the Development of 
the Indian Theatre 

We read in Shama'a for January- April T 

Por some time past we have been considering 
some of the practical ways of develojging the 
Indian Theatre. Obviously nothing improves 
staging better than a demonstration of how best 
to do it Under the guidance of our Editor a 
small group of enthusiastic men and women have 
-gathered as the nucleus of a group who in course 
of time, it is hoped, will ^ be able to interpreton 
the stage the real spirit of the finer forms of 
histrionic art A very successful beginning was 
made in this direction in October last year when 
Tagore’s Darning QirVs Worship was staged at 
the Excelsior Theatre in Bombay. In many res- 
pects this drama is unique. It is written only for 
a cast of women. It shows the conflict between 
Buddhism and Brahminism and how the stern 
worship of even a dancing-girl could profoundly 
stir our ^ emotions and play so considerable a part 
in the life of the Royal Court The ladies who 
took part in the play in October came from various 
different communities, including even the Anglo- 
Tndian, who are supposed to be not quite interest- 
ed in purely Indian drama. The play was no 
doubt in English (the Yisvabbarati version) but 
the setting and background were entirely Indian 

the touch of Bengali music by Mrs, Sunaiini 
Ra^am (who took the part of the dancing-girl) 
■gave completeness to the general atmosphere. Mrs. 


xlajam gave a masterly and beautiful rendering 
of the daneing-girrs part. Our Editor had herself 
toset the example by taking the very difficult 
•part of the queen. We are glad that the play 
received with great delight by the Bombav 
^public and that many of the ladies who took part 
j^ere highly spoken of by the Press. This is 
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perhaps not to be wondered at. There is such 
talent in the country that the wonder is why 
only so little of it is liberated for refined and 
graceful expression. A great and purified stage 
will be one of the best medium of instructive 
enjoyment, But—let us not forget—it means 
resources which few people can afford. 

Mrs. Sunaiini Raj am and the Editor of 
Shama'a are daughters of the late Dr, Aghor- 
nath Ohattopadhyaya. 

Universities and Politics 

At a time when the question whether 

students ought to participate in active polities 
has been agitating the public mind, the address 
delivered by Sir Michael Sadler at the annua! 
meeting of the Indian Students^ Union and 
Hostel, London, and published in the May 
issue of The Calcutta Revieiv may be read 
with interest Says he in part : 

Except in periods of unusual quietude 

or in the torpor of decay, universities 
are not, as we sometimes think them to 

be, haunts of ancient peace. If we look back 

upon, their history we see them tossed at 
their moorings by great waves of controversy in 
religion or in politics, and the storms have been 
worst when religion and politics have been in 
explosive combination. In our time, indeed, most 
universities are remote from political or religious 
controversy. Their chief intellectual activity now 
lies in the domains of history, of the comparative 
investigation of custom and belief, and in the 
physical and biological sciences. But what lies 
ahead ? Before our eyes, applied science is 
causing economic change. Economic problems 
loom larger in politics. But they touch at many 
sensitive points the lives of men. They involve 
ethical questions, questions of responsibility in 
employment, new contacts between races, our 
assessment of the value of what we may enjoy in 
life. There are signs that these questions inay 
touch the quiet ot universities. By the law of 
their being, universities have one foot in the past 
and one foot in the future. Within their wails 
meet minds which are mature and minds which 
are promising and eager but still immature. To 
blend these two is to help in stabilizing society. 
But at times of rapid change in social or intellec- 
tual outlook, courses of academic training are in 
danger of getting out of date. Old ways of 
thought may become obsolete, not by reason of 
inherent defects but through subtle changes in 
the mental appetite of the young. At these times 
conservatism which is rightly cautious may be 
over-tenacious of tradition. Into this mistake fell 
the English universities at the Renaissance, the 
University of Paris in the time of Descartes, some 
of the German universities after the Thirty Tears’ 
War. Again, it is a perilous time when a new 
culture and power of large-scale industry impinge 
upon the venerable studies of an antique civiliza- 
tion. And whenever the spirit of Rationalism has 
gripped the imagination of the most eager-minded 
part of the community, universities, because one 
of their functions is to stabilize society, are wis0„ 
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I MnX m not withholdioi? sympathi/ with what 
Is Mr and feasible m national aspirations. , ' ^ ■ 

To sam m : Politics play so Rreat a part m 
life that places of edacatfon which prepare young 
men and women for life caimot be isolated from 
politics. Every university has always been, the 
scene of political discuss wn. The hardest qaestions 
of belief and duty both in religion and in politics 
cannot be evaded by old or young in any centre 
of sound learning, Political philosophy and its 
applications have been inseparable from university 
training from the clays of Isocrates, Fiato and 
Aristotle to those of Treitschke, Henry Sidgwick, 
and "Woodrow Wilson. To ihink and talk about 
2)olitics during undergraduate days has for 
centuries been part of the training of those 
destined to lead in the public affairs of their 
country. [The words italicised by us show that 
Hr. Sadler does not advocate the active participation 
of students in current political affairs — Ed., ii. i?.] 

Btd the first duty of a unive^'sity and of all 
those mho work in it is to get at the truth. To 
hear both sides, to be candid and fair-minded, to 
shun {eoTMpt in debate) the spirit o! party, are 
primary obligations on those who teach and learn 
in it. But if the conditions of life in a country 
are unhealthy, political talk may become feverish 
and unbalanced. In such circumstances, university 
teachers and students are under especial obligation 
to set an example of steadiness in judgment and 
if after patient thought conscience constrains them, 
of courage in standing up for what at the moment 
may be the unpopular side. 


Governments’ Tactics of Shelving 
Popular Measures 

Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee in the course 
of an article in Welfare for May narrates 
how the Indian Merchant Marine after a long 
and brilliant history covering a period of more 
than twenty centuries has been brought to 
its present^ low level by a foreign Govern- 
ment for ‘'Selfish Motives,” Incidentally he 
points out how the recommendations of the 
Indian Merchant Marine Committee which 
fell far short of Indian expectations have been 
shelved by Government like all other bene- 
ficial matters of vital national importance. 

In an article on “Indian Shipping and Mercantile 
Marine” in * Welfare^^ of July, 1928, the great 
difficulties under which this industry was suffering 
were shown. After that much water has run under 
the bridge. Many eventful things have happened 
m five years which have brought this question 
prominently before the nation. The Indian 
Merchant Marine Committee has issued its report 
which though falling far short of the aspirations 
^ and expectations of the nation is, however, some- 
Ihmg: m the nature of half a loaf is better than no 
doaf. Our benign Government is pleased to turn 
;d;o;wn the majn recommendation of the Committee. 

' ’pjir Indian Government an .expert 
^ the taetics’ of shelving most beneficial matters 
'If a> >;greabp3OTlar 

daniate for 


which is directly or iudirectly against the vested 
interests of the Europeans, our Indian Government 
in order to gain time appoints a commission to ■ 
investigate and take evidence. Two to three years 
naturally pass in the appointment of the Oommis 
sion, taking evidence from the witnesses in the 
different parts of India and then deliberating andi 
issuing a report. Then this report is subjected to a 
long delay in the hands of Government of India anci 
the Secretary of State in London. The Secretary of 
State is the guardian angel of European interests 
who would not tolerate a single suggestion or 
recommendation whicli even slightly affects the 
vested interests of the Europeans. The Government 
of India is ordered from home to stiike off those 
recommendations which are not liked by the home 
people. Legislation on these lines is introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly. Where popular 
leaders try their utmost to introduce amendments, 
to bring it in line with national requirements, 
Government is obdurate and with the help of 
the Council of State successfully pilots the bill 
or gets it certified’ through. Thus, many a popular 
measure meets the inevitable fate and the great 
national question of merchant marine is not an> 
exception. 


Monograph on the Mohenjo-daro' 
Excavations 

Sir John Marshall writes in The Benares 
Hiridu University Maga%me for April : 

A three-volume monograph on the excavations 
at MohenjO'daro will be going to press in a few 
weeks’ time and may be expected to be issued to 
the public in the early part of next summer. 

Since this site was discovered by Mr. Banerjt 
six years ago, the task of excavating it has been 
carried forward by a succession of different officers 
belonging to my Department : first by Messrs 
Wats and Dikshit ; then by the writer himself ; 
and latterly by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and 
Mr. Mackay, whom the Government of India has 
recently been fortunate in attracting from 
Mesopotamia. 

With the work of all these officers, the forth- 
coming volumes will deal in extension ; at the 
same time, it will aim at surveying generally the 
whole field of pre-liistoric culture now opened up 
in Sind, and^ the Punjab and Baluchistan, and, 
besides special chapters by other experts, will 
include an 'analysis of all the pictogrgpliic records 
from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa by Prof. Langdon 
.of Oxford and Messrs. Sydney Smith and Gadd 
of the British Museum. 


repori Bolshevik Air-Power 

Mehta writes in the Indian 
’thmw for April : 

I to tarn How few people know of the attempts that 
mmittee. Bussia is making to dominate the air. It was not 
a «s®ert till 1922 that Soviet Bnssia made up her mind to 
matters become a great air-power ; and to realize her 
.TOTuar ambitioas she has, since then bought a large- 
0* haaohines ' « parts for them '£iat« 
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I ' ^'GermaBy, Holland, Austria, and Italy. She has, 
also extended. her commercial air-routes, trained 
pilots, and eaiifpped aerodromes. About the middle 
' -of 1925 she ^possessed on her ^ active list 987 'aero- 
planes and “ Seaplanes, which included observation- 
^ machines, fightinser-machines, and heavy bombers. 

The Soviet -Government ^ contributes a certain 
sum of money for the buying or building of the 
,new AirTForce, w^Mle the rest of the money is 
•given 'by ’the people. A society called *‘The 
Society of Friends of the Air Fleet’^ has been 
formed under the chairmanship of ]\I. Eykoff, Its 
members, who are the joint owners of the Air 
Fleet, contribute 60 kopeks each annually. At the 
end of last year, the members of the Society 
numbered 3,000,000. The Society has branches 
all ever w^hat was formerly called the Russian 
Empire. The membership of the Society is in- 
creasing rapidly on account of the propaganda 
' which is carried on by means of circulars, lectures, 
-and cinemas. Joy-rides are also given free to the 
people. People are made to feel their proprietory 
rights in the Air Fleet, and so they have willingly 
paid their contributions which amount to over 
; 12,000,000 Eupees. 

1 The aeroplanes bought or built by this Society 

* are for civil and military purposes. 

Practically the whole arerial system from 
London through Amsterdam, Berlin, Moscow, 
Eiev, Odessa, and thence into the Caucasus is under 
Eusso-German control. The Dobroiet is a Soviet 
'Society managed by the Junkers Company and 
f operates between Leningrad and Eostov to Batum, 

• and through Tiflis traversing the Caucasus to 
Baku. A recent extension of the line now joins 
Baku to Teheran via Pahlavi (formerly Enzeli). The 
Persian Parliament ratified in February 1926 the 
concession to the Junkers Company to carry their 
air mail for five years. The Society has also 
■started another route in Turkestan from Tashkent 
to Yyernyi on the Chinese frontier, and runs a 
regular service between Bokhara and Khiva. The 
TFkrvozdukhput is operated in the Ukraine, and its 
Sloscow agency is taken over by the Deutseher 
Aero-Lloyd. The Zakavia operates in Trans- 
* Caucasian States with its headquarters at Tiflis. 

! It has recently run a feeder line to its Trans- 
' Caucasian route to Erivan, the capital of Soviet 
I Armenia, The 1924 reports show that these four 
^ Companies flew 1,000 flights over 287,000 miles 

dairying 25,00 passengers and 100,000 lbs. of 
weight 

The Turkestan Soviet Air Force has faster 
plrnes than any the British have in India, Russia 
•has also given a ‘gift of 12 aeroplanes to the 
Afghan Government Tlie personnel of these 
aeroplanes is mainly Russian and German, and 
its aerodromes at Sherpur near Kabul, Jelalabad, 
Kandahar, Haibak, and Charikar were laid out 
under Russian and German directions. The British 
Government is therefore feeling very anxious 
of India. 

We are also told that Soviet Russia is 
beginning to stretch an air-aim towards the 
I'*;' ' mr East, 

Last year, the Society of Friends of the Air 
orgnised an air-flight from Moscow to 
teeng. The Soviet Government declared at the 


time that tbe objects of the flight 'were three, 
namely, (1) The exploration of an air-route to the 
Far East ; (2) The cementing of relations between 
the Soviet Government and the friendly peoples 
of Mongolia and China ; (3) The training of pilots. 
It is probable that airways will soon be con- 
structed across Siberia into Mongolia, Manchuria 
and China. 

It will be remembered that there was also a 
Japanese flight from Tok:^o to moscow last year. 
Did that flight signify that in the not distant future 
Russia, Germany, Japan,— and perhaps Nationalist 
China which is so much under “Red” influence- 
will form an air alliance ? Eastern Europe, the 
Near and Middle East, and the Far Bast are 
already under the control of these nations. What 
more they might do after their alliance is cemen- 
ted, we must wait and see. 

Indians Abroad 

The following figures of population of 
Indians abroad according to the latest returns 
are reproduced from the same iournal. 

Name of country. Indian population. Date of census 
British Empire 

Ceylon 820,000 1926. 

British Malaya 660,000 „ „ 

Hong Kong 2,555 1911 

Mauritius 264,527 1921 

Seychelles 332 1911 

Gibralter 50 1920 

Nigeria 100 1920 

Kenya 26,759 1926 

Uganda 5,604 Asiatics 1921 

Nyasaland 515 1921 

Zanzibar 12,841 1921 

Tanganyika Territory 9,411 1921 

Jamaica 18,401 1922 

Trinidad 121,420 1921 

Biitish Guiana 124,938 1921 

Fiji Islands 60,634 1921 

Basutaland 179 1911 

Swaziland 7 1911 

Northern Rhodesia 56 (Asiatics) 3921 

Southern Rhodesia 1,250 ( „ ) 1921 

Canada 1,200 1920 

Australia 2,000 1922 

New Zealand 606 1921 

Natal 141,336 ) 1921 

Transvaal 13,405 f 1921 

Cape Colony 6,498 f 161,339 1921 

Orange Free State 100} 1921 

Total for British Empire* 2,294,724 

Foreign countries* 

United States of 3,17.5 (Asiatics) 1910 

America 

Madagascar 5,272 ( „ ) 1917 

Reunion 2J 94 1921 

Dutch East Indies (Say) 50,000 
Indians 

Surinam 34,957 1920 

Mozambique 1,100 (Asiatics) Not 


2,294,724 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

5,272 ( „ ) 

2J94 


1921 


Surinam 34,957 1920 

Mozambique 1,100 (Asiatics) Not 

. and half-castes) known. 

Persia 8,827 1922 

Total for Foreign countries. 100,525. 

Grand total of ladians overseas. 2,395/21:9. 


m 
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' Aehievemeiits of Aiicient India 

Klmliiur Eahaman writes io Patna College 
Magazine : 

To Europeans, Greece is the home of Philosophy, 
Science, Ait and every inteliectaal, creation ; and 
there are the best reasons for this opinion too. 
Yet, there are Asiatic lands which, in the history 
of coltine deseive a place besides Greece, as 
sources of light and spiritual help. These are 
India and China. We find a systematic growth 
of culture and inte.lect in the three countries ah 
most about the same time unite independent of 
one another. 

From a very early date Music has been studied 
and cultivated in India. 

Linguistic science was known to the Indians 
from a very early date. 

India bears the palm in the matter of Linguistic 

^ science, 

Oar setting of Greece, India and China together 
is further justified by the fact that these three 
lands each independently invented coins : China 
about LOGO B,C,, Greece about 700 B.C. and India 
about *400 B.C„ and from these three beginnings 
all other coinage of modem times has developed. 

As regards strong rule, good government, and 
wealth, India was unquestionably great. 

Theie were many republics existing in noith 
India in 6th and 5tli Century B.C. They were 
aristocratic, and not democratic, in outlook and 
in government, and were thus not unlike the 
early Roman republic. During the youth of the 

t reat Buddha, liis father Suddliodhan was the 
ead of the republic of the Sakya clan. 

Remarkable it is to note that philosophy sprang 
up spontaneously and independently in these 
three far-sundered lands— Greece, India and China. 

Another link which unites Greece, India and , 
China is the search for a trustworthy Logic— the 
Science of Reasoning. 

In every land of the East where Buddhism or 
Hinduism went in the middle ages, the knowing 
traveller recognises to-day in the architecture and 
sc^doture before him many characteristics of Indian 
religion and art. The architectural styles of China 
and Japan, Cambodia, Java and other Eastern 
countries are eharacteiized by Indian ideals. 

Special schools were created in those days to 
tram students in law, government, war, medicine, 
raetoric, poetics and mathematics- In the 4th 
Century B.C. a great univer>sity had grown up at 
Xaxua, and thither from every quarter of India, 
me finest young men went for education. Then 
after the Christian era two Buddhist universities 
grew up farther to the south, at ISTalanda in Bihar 
and at Vikramsila, on the Ganges. Down to 1200 
A.i>., these universities were to Asia what Bologna, 
raris and Oxford were to Europe in the middle 

Like Greece, India had^ its dramatic art distin- 
;|whed other national styles by notable 

aOTtinlSforai Indiain the , First 
RQ. : and 'te a history of a thousand 

‘ m' 4ito’' A.0, = His 


Shalmntala is a master-piece of dramatic and 
poetic work. These developments which India 
attained were In no way inferior to those of 
Greece or China, 


Calcutta Corporation Councillors . 
.Responsible for Cholera Epidemic 

The Calcutta Medical Journal, edited by' 
distinguished physicians, blames the Coun- 
cillors of the Calcutta Corporation for having, 
unwittingly caused the death of hundreds of 
citiziens from cholera and typhoid fever. 

The Health Offilcer of the Calcutta Corporation 
has done his best to check the spread cf cholera 
in Calcutta. The latest remedy has been widely 
advertised and freely circulated. But no special 
attempts were made to supply sufficient quantities^ 
of pure drinking water. The Counclilors of Calcutta 
have after a great deal of deliberation negatived: 
the proposal of providing the town with tube-wells. 
The supply of unfiltered water has failed miserably 
in some wards. The commencement of the 
epidemic coincided with a strike of the sweepers* 

We should like to impress upon the Councillors^ 
of the town that they are responsible for this 
epidemic and for the deaths caused by it. The 
Gouaoillors have not been negligent, however, 
in so far that they have made provisions for a 
large project for the supply of filtered water, but 
they have failed to see the project carried through 
quickly, and they even, much less the citizens 
of Calcutta, hardly know when the grand project 
■will be completed. 

We believe that this epidemic has partly at all 
events been spread by the remissness of the 
Corporation in supplying filtered water in sufficient 
quantities in a year when there has been no rains- 
for some time, and the heat has been excessive 
and consequently the people requiring larger 
quantities of water. 


Ideals of Gurukula 

Principal T. L. Taswani’s convocation- 
address at the Gurukula University, published 
in the Vedic Magazine for April was an ex- 
cellent vindication of the Gurukula ideals. He 
characterised the current system of education 
in India as a bad '‘imitation” which leads to 
“emasculation.” 

Current education in this country is a trans- 
I)lanted system. It is an imitation,— a bad imita- 
tion- And imitation is emasculation. In a period 
of India’s low vitality was the current system 
imposed upon her. It had its origin in Franco 
ip tbe days of Napoleon ; It was imposed on India 
by , England, it was essentially bureaucratic,, 
almtog at ‘efficiency’ of a foreign Government, nok 
setting free the powers of the people. The object 
was to “train” cheap clerks and little officials to^ 
help the British administration. Here then is the . 
tragedy of the present system, it is not orgsmio*. 
It IS cut ofi from the soul of the people. It io 
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distingtiisliing ; it seperates tlie mind from rape- 
memories. Truly lias Sri-Erisima declared m 
the Dita : “Ifrom the breaking of memory results 
wreck of understanding, and from wreck of under- 
standing a man is lost?’ . ^ 

This Gurukula stands as a shining witness, to 
some of the great race-memories of this ancierit 
gifted land. Therefore, is this Gumkuia destined, 

I believe, to play a significant part in the evolution 
of a new Inaian Eenaissance which is essential to 
the rebuilding of a new Indian nation. For, never 
let it be forgotten that a nation is a psychic entity 
and is brought into being by ideas and ideals 
transmitted by the race-consciousness and the 
environment They are true architects of a nation. 

How to avoid Infection 

The Oriental Watchman and, Herald of 
Health for May says : 

The diseases transmitted by food and drink 
may be avoided if one will refuse to drink any 
unboiled water, to eat any uncooked food, and to 
eat with unwashed hands. The dishes should not 
be washed in cold water, which may contain 
parasites, but should be scalded. 

In order to avoid skin infections, insist on 
having the laundry work boiled, for ringworm and 
other skin diseases are known to be transmitted 
through the laundry. In bathing, use rain water 
of known purity. The water from a pond may 
contain parasites. 

Lastly, while one should know the different 
sources of danger, and should form the habit 
of doing everything in such a way as to avoid 
infection and to preserve the health, the matter 
should then be dismissed from the mind. Nothing 
is so deleterious to a person as to be constantly 
fearing some disaster. To live healthfully, one 
should early form correct health habits, and as 
soon as the practice of hygiene becomes habitual, 
forget it. 


Some Defects of our Educational System 

Mahatma Hans Raj draws attention to 
some glaring defects in our educational 
system in the March number of the 
College Magazine, one of which is : 

It is often complained that our students suffer 
under a rather heavy burden of too many subjeets. 
There are some who hold that certain subjeets 
should always form a part of a boy’s education 
—in fact most experts would suggest that their 
own particular subject must form a part of a 
boy’s necessary equipment whatever might happen 
to other subjects. There are others who suggest 
that the burden on the shoulders of our boys is 
becoming increasingly heavy. Cannot a compro- 
mise between these two views be possible ? If we 
would make a distinction between the subjects 
that are to be taught and those wherein a student 
IS to be examined by the University, a way would 
be found out of this difficulty. The headmaster’s 
cerfificate of adequate knowledge in former 
subjects may be considered necessary as has been 
/Suggested by the Calcutta University in the 


case of manual training. This would equip the 
students with the necessary knowleage or tr^se 
subjects while saving them from the heavy burden 
of preparing them for the University examination 
and prevent cramming. 


Racial Relations in the TJ. S. A. 

The National Chnstian Council Review, 
in reviewing the activities of the Com- 
mission on intei-raoial co-operation” for 1927, 
observes : 

One of the disquieting features of the year has 
been the high school strike at Gary, Indiana, 
where white pupils refused to allow negroes m 
the school. To quote the report, a significant 
feature ‘was the &ct that a large percentage of 
the strikers were young people whose parents- 
were born in European countries, indicating the 
presence of new elements in American race 
prejudice due to economic fear and industrial 
competition.’ Other discouraging elements of the 
situation are the great disparity in the quality of 
educational opportunities provided for children of 
the two races ; and the entire lack of proper 
provision for defective and delinquent negro 
children, this very lack increasing the prevalence 
of such crimes of violence^ as are particularly 
associated with the feeble-minded of all races. 
Conditions in the 'Black Belt’— the area of rural 
counties containing more than forty per cent, 
of negro population— show the fewest signs of 
progress. The most discouraging feature is the 
apathy of large sections of the Christian (Church, 
who fail to grasp the peculiar responsibility of 
Christ’s followers or the ‘implications of their 
Christian faith as it applies to race relations? 

But in India communal dissension is 
regarded as the chief reason of her subjugation 
and backwardness ! 

The Commission has been rendering 
useful service in other ways as would be 
evident from the following remarks : 

There is, however, another and brighter side. 
Lynchings have decreased from thirty in 1926 
to sixteen in 1927. A county in Texas has just 
oppened a new hospital with the same facilities 
for patients of both races, and with equal 
oportunities tor negro and white physicians. In 
many places the schemes for community welfare 
are managed on an inter- racial basis, both as to 
contributions received and as to the expenditure 
of the funds. Perhaps the greatest encouragement 
comes from the new attitude of students and of 
educational institutions. About a hundred such 
institutions, are offering courses in race relations 
students, negro and white, are holding joint 
‘forums in a ‘number of centres; essays and 
these are heing written on the subject ; and 
research projects are under way. In many cases 
this new interest leads ^not only to theoretical 
stmiy, but to the formation of personal contacts 
and of co-operative work between members of 
the two races. 




India and the Simon Commission 

Die Bote Fahne, the official Communist 
daily of Berlin, makes the following remarks 
on the demonstrations that signalised 
the arrival of the Royal Commission in 
February last: 

The Ingllsh press has vainly tried to avoid 
discussing the signifioance of recent events in 
India. Although the English censor still prevents 
our getting a clear picture of what is going on, 
it is at least clear that anti-imperialist strikes and 
'demonstrations are taking place in ail parts of the 
country. The first clear evidences of a growing 
national revolutionary movement date back to 1921. 
'The big cities of India are now in a state of siege. 
English armored automobiles circulate through 
the streets, and English police fire at parading 
demonstrators who have here and there embarked 
upon a barricaded warfare with the armed powers 
.of English imperialism. 

The cause of this movement is the arrival of 
tte English Royal Commission whose appointment 
was promised in 1919 and whose present duty is 
to investigate how much the Indian people are 
litted for ifurther self-government within the 
British Empire. No Indians are represented on the 
fCommission, which in point of fact merely 
'Symbolizes the common imperialist front of all 
lEngllsh parties against the Indian people. At the 
head of the Commission stands Sir John Simon, a 
Liberal M. P. and therefore a member of the 
Opposition. The Commission also includes Mr. 
"Walsh, the Minister of War in MacDonald’s 
•Cabinet, and Major Attlee, an undeiseeretary in 
the War Department of the same cabinet. Both 
these men represent the forces of English social 
imperialism. 

The December session of the Indian National 
Congress in Madras made it clear that the arrival 
of this Commission would arouse widespread 
■ opposition. The National Congress, which includes 
all elements of the Indian National movement, 
from the most reactionary of the big Indian 
-capitalists to the most radical members of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, adopted a resolution 
^of decidedly, Left Wing tendencies. For the first 
time in its history the National Congress officially 
-demanded the complete independence of India— 
a pregramme that Gandhi had refused two years 

, > The Indian people are now living under the 
d^tatorship cf English imperialism, which has 
been further intensified by the so-called 
Crdip^ces of the MacDonald Government^ The 
Jn Boihtey, * anft Ca^outta, 






Conservative Government, but His English 
Majesty’s Liberal and Libor Opposition as well. 


The Uprising* in Canton 

In the course of an account in 
Ihmtaniie regarding the three days’ revolution 
at Canton last December, an “Bye witness"’ 
gives a picture of the afiairs and shows 
how revolutionists go about their jobs : 

The Canton Commune committed no great 
political error. Its policy was in reality extremely 
just. Its decrees assured the co-operation of the 
working masses, the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie 
and the soldiers. It addressed appeals to the 
workers^ and peavsants of all China, and to the 
international proletariat. Its decrees will be read, 
spread, and commented upon by peasants and 
workers throughout ah China and throughout all 
other colonial countries. ^ The latest Chinese ex- 
ploit will be compared with the fruits of a year 
of Euomintang government 

Canton has proved that the Chinese working 
class can take and exercise power. The correction 
of certain faults and omissions that led to the 
defeat of the labor government will permit it in the 
near future to maintain itself in pow-er once power 
has been seized. Canton has shown the masses 
their one and real leader— the Chinese Communist 
Party. 


India in the Eyes of Continental Europe 

We read in The Hindiistanee Student 
excerpts from Dr. Taraknath Das’s lecture on 
the attitude of Continental European powers 
towards India. Although the Anglo-Saxon 
world is primarily interested in India, the 
view of the Latin world, Tutonic world, 
Slavic world, Scandinavian world and the 
League of Nations regarding India, as pointed 
out by Dr, Das, may be read with considerable 
interest. 

Fbance Am IxnxA. 

The trend of French thought on India can be 
fairly understood from the study made by various 
French savants. In his book “America and Race 
for World Domination.” Prof. Albert Demangeon 
le Serbonne writes : : , 

typical colony for exploitation. 
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rich and thickly populated she repre- 
sents for her masters at once a fortune and a 
defence. It is throu^?h India that the British 
Empire assures its destiny. India is the halting 
place of British commerce to the Far East. India 
gives the fleet places of support for the sea routes. 
India recruits for the army legions of high- 
spirited soldiers ; native contingents fight for Great 
Britain in China and South Africa. 

From the standpoint of World Politics, French 
statesmen are interested in India. They realize 
that the center of gravity of World Politics has 
shifted to the Far East and to the Mediterranean ; 
and BO practical statesman can ignore the value of 
India’s man-power, economic strength and strategic 
position, in the equation of fature balance of 
power. 

Italy AjVd Iivoiii 

New Italy appreciates India’s struggle for nation- 
hood. I have come to the conclusion that I'ascist 
Italy has great interest in establishing closer 
cultural, economic and political connection with 
India. However, it was in the Internationa! 
Philosophical Congress held in Italy that Indian 
philosophers such as Professor Das Gupta and 
others were given recognition on equal footing. It 
was Italy which took the initiative of sending a 
cultural mission to “Indian India,” by sending the 
foremost Italian scholars to the Yiswa Bharati. The 
Italian universities presented a library of Italian 
literature to the same institution. Dr. Tagore’s 
reception in Italy by Premier Mussolini is of great 
international significance. I was in Como, at the 
Yolta Exposition, held in memory of the great 
Italian scientist where India was represented by 
two Indian physicists of repute— Professors Bose 
and Saha. Indian students are welcome to Italian 
Universities. Rome is the home of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute where practically all 
nations of the world are represented. 

The progress of Italian shipping and industry 
makes it imperative for Italy to seek new markets 
for finished products. It will depend upon the far- 
sighted Indian patiiots to promote cultural, eco- 
nomic and political co-operation with Italy in 
terms of reciprocity. 

Gebmawi Am India 

It is universally recognized that of all the 
Western nations, German people have been deeply 
interested in Indian thought. During the last 
twenty-five years more books on Sanskrit literature 
and various wschoois of Hindu philosophy have been 
published in Germany than in India. Indian scientists, 
poets, and scholars are given the heartiest hospita- 
lity by the cultured Germans. 

German industrialists realize the importance of 
India better than any other people. Before the 
World War, Germany was on the road to commer- 
cial ascendency in India. It caused real rivalry 
between Great Britain and Germany. 

At the present time Germany has no political 
ambition in Asia ; she knows that she can never 
secure a foothold in Asia, without creating certain 
conditions which would be dangerous to I her own 
real interests. It is generally recognized in Ger- 
many that politically free India will be an asset to 
Germany from the commercial point of view ; and 
from the standpoint of international relations freedom 


of India will increrse Geraiin y’s power and infiiienoe 
Hn World politics, whereas it will cleereise the J 
power of the present colonial powers of the West. 

German educational institutions are welcoming 
foreign students. Japan of all nations, has fully 

realized the significance of it and the Garman- 

Japanese Institute has been established in Berlin. 

Russia and India 

Even dating the fregime of the Tsars, Russian 
universities carried on Oriental studies on an 
elaborate scale. This has not been givenup ; 
on the contrary, it has now been intensified 
in every sense of the word. The Soviet 

Government is not satisfied to confine the work 
of Oriental studies earned on by eminent 
Russian scholars, but they have made special 

arrangements for Oriental students to study 
Russian history and literature* 

Soviet Russia, having all forms of civilization 
within her borders, and the Russian people being 
less prone to exclusiveness on racial grounds is - 
sympathetically inoiined to Asian culture and . 
institutions. 

Russian interest to attract the intelligentsia of 
India, is seen in the invitation extended to the 
Indian leaders, journalists and educators to parti- 
cipate in the celebration of the Tenth Annivei'sary 

of establishment of the Soviet Government Men 
like Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Ramananda Chatterjee, . 
Prof, K, T. Shah and others are certainly not 
communists; but they were invited. Russia wants ■ 
to remain on friendly terms with India. 

Scandinavian Coxjnteies and India 

It is sufficient to mention that the interest of 
the Scandinavian countries in Indian thought and 
aspirations is genuine. They have shown their 
friendly attitude on every suitable occasion, by 
according proper recognition to Indian scholars 
such as conferring the Nobel Prize on Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The Scandinavian countries are 
not imperialistic and they want to remain neutral 
in all international conflicts. Thus the public 
opinion of the Scandinavian people is a very 
valuable asset. 

India and the League of Nations 

No nation, which wishes to cultivate w^'orld . 
public opinion, can ignore the institution of the 
League of Nations. India, as a member of the 
League, should utilize it to the fullest extent. But 
it is not being done by the Indian people. On 
the contrary India is in many ways being mis- 
represented in the League of Nations, because, , 
under the existing system, persons sent to the 
League to represent India usually do not represent 
the people and their aspirations. They should 
insist that none should be sent to the League to 
represent India who does not enjoy confidence of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

There should be established at Geneva an v 
India Information Bureau, free from British 
Government or League control, and under the 
guidance of an able and recognized Indian leader, . 
familiar with world politics. 
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Ifewspapei^s and the Advertiser . 

fke IfhrM Tomorrow explaios how far 
the'pablic belief that “the Press is foa large 
measure dominated by the advertiser’^ is true. 

How doe-! the daily of today stand in relation 
to the advertiser? That is one of the first ques- 
tions that is ashed me whenever I speak on 
journalism., and from the character of the ques- 
tions asked it is plain that the public believes 
that the press is in a lar^re measure dominated 
by the advertiser. It is my belief that in this 
respect, too, we can record a ^reat improvement 
in journalism. There are prostitutes in every 
profession and plenty of them among the 1.950- 
odd dailies published in this country. Weak 
newspapers are often likely to yield to the 
temptation to let the large advertiser take charge 
of their editorial columns ; the strong ones are 
freer from temptation to yield and freer from 
danger of boycott, because groups of advertisers 
mlize that the enormously increased volume of 
advertising in the successful newspaper has 
relatively decreased their individual value to the 
newspaper manager. Strong newspapers are 
indiferent to threats of boycott. I have before 
this recorded the courage of the New York 
World when a department store manager deman- 
‘ ded that it should make no mention whatever 
of a serious elevator accident in the store. The 
answer of the World was to put the news of 
the accident at the top of its first page, under 
a conspicuous headline. 

We are further told : 

As for the character of the advertising, here, 
too. we can record a great improvement, at least 
in the dailies in the big cities. The old patent 
medicine has been driven to the columns of the 
weeklies of the rural districts and the weak 
small-town newspapers in order to call its wares 
to the attention of the gullible- Laws against 
"get-rich-qufck advertising in the financial field 
have helped newspaper owners to a better morality. 

pther factors which have helped newspaper 
, editors to purify their advertising columns have 
been frequent succesful suits againsi them— not, 
however, reported in their news columns— because 
Of .lcsses sustained through improper advertising 
; or because of misstatements in the advertisements 
^ themselves* 

Still another abuse which is yielding to the 
progress of time is that of political advertising. 


The ''liagazme King” of Japan 

laob Yamagata tells us in The Young Emt 
the iif e-story of Mr. Seiji Noma who is 

g pularly known in Japan as the “Magazine 

the extraordinair 
.'jpah and^ itfoidenfally 


having been then no more than a poorly paid 
teacher in a provincial^ school. To-day, besides 
being a millionaire, he is the greatest publisher 
east of the Suez. The figures mentioned of his 
various publications appear fabulous. In addition 
to being the publisher of numerous books, he is 
the proprietor of nine big monthlies. One of these 
King, lias a guaranteed circuiation of one and 
half a million copies and none of his other 
magazines has less than 100,000 readers. It is 
estimated that the total number of his readers is 
more than 10,000,000. In other words, one out of 
every five zapanese is a reader of his magazines. 
From Hokkaido to Kyushu, in Manchuria, Korea. 
Formosa, Saghalien. and in that part of the United 
States, where Japanese colonies are found in ap- 
preciable numbers the magazines of the Kodan 
Sha occupy by far the largest bulk of the stock 
on display. 

What accounts for such an astonishing success 
as he has acMaved ? Was it due to a large amount 
of capital having been placed at his disposal ? No, 
for, as a matter of fact Mr. Noma started with 
little or no capital, Was it! then owing to excep- 
tional cleverness in seizing and making the most 
of opportunities to meet and please the popular, 
whim ? 

No, he is possessed of no such talent. The 
fact is that ever since he started ia business as 
a publisher he has consistently worked hard with 
sincerity and enthusiasm. This, and nothing else, 
was the foundation on which he has built up his 
great business. Mr. Noma now occupies an en- 
viable position, being the proprietor of nine suc- 
cessful magazines. But he never passes a single 
day in idleness. Like Mr. Curtis, owner of the 
Saturday Evening PosU he continues to work 
from early morning till late in the evening with 
super-human energy. In his daily programme 
there is no time set aside for 'enioyment and re- 
creation. The one problem which claims his 
whole attention at all times is how to make each 
issue of his magazines a better one than its pre- 
decessor. Sometimes he is an able editor, some- 
times a good writer, sometimes a shrewd 
businessman and sometimes an expert advertiser. 
He gets through as much work daily as five or 
tan men would accomplish, and stimulated by Ms 
example the men under him work cheerfully with 
might and main as one man. 

Every page of his nine magazinOvS reveals his 
personality, his ideas, his views. He never forgets 
that he started life as an educator and it is his 
desire to serve society as an educator throughout 
his life. It is no exaggeration fo say that to-day 
he is one of the greatest popular educators and 
spiritual leaders of Japan. 

Among the magazines he publishes including 
one for women, another for boys and girls, another 
for little children and yet another which is intend- 
ed for entertainment pure and simple, there is 
one which is quite unique in character and of 
which Mr. Noma is particularly proud. This is 
' Xubm (Bloquenee). There are many books 
dealing with oratory, but in no other country than 
Japan is a magazine published which is devoted 
/entirely to the subject of speech-making. It is 
Mr, Noma’s pet magazine not only because it is 
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tliat gave, him a' secure foothold as a 
magazine publisher. ■ 


Tlie Imperial Few Year Poetry Party 

We read . ia The Japan Magazine for 
March : 

The annual '.poetry party at the Imperial 
Palace -which was cancelled last year on, account 
of th*'^ national mourning, was held this year in 
the Phoenix Hall in the Palace on the morning of 
January 28. 

As he was long indisposed the late Emperor 
Taisho failed to personally attend the party in the 
latter part of his reign, to the regret of the nation. 
Now that the Era of Showa has been inaugurated 
under the reign of the new Emperor the people’s 
pleasure at the holding of the -first poetry party in 
the presence of the young Sovereign was great. His 
Majesty made his appearance in ordinary 
military dress, accompanied by Her Majesty the 
Empress. 

One of the Court Poets made an announce- 
ment that in accordance with His Majesty’s 
command ‘‘Freshness of the Mountain View” 
-was taken as the subject of the New Year 
poem. Then the selected poems were read in 
the order of from the lower grade to the upper, 
which was followed by the reading of odes com- 
posed by the Princes and Princesses of the Blood. 
After that those of the Empress and Empress- 
Dowager were read three times each. Finally the 
first verse of the Emperor’s poem was loudly read 
by Count Ohara, Plassei (chief court poet), and the 
second verse by the other court poets, repeatedly 
five times each. The ceremony was followed by a 
banquet in the South Hall. 

This New Year Poetry Party at the Imperial 
Palace has been a custom for five hundred years. 
Anybody, even of the commoners’ class, is entitled 
to present a poem to the Court on this occasion. 
Th 9 se selected as worthy are presented to Their 
Majesties and the princes and princesses. The 
gathering is a function reflecting the harmony 
existing between the Imperial Household and the 
nation at large. 

^The odes composed by Their Majesties, the 
princes and princesses, and those selected from 
among the many nresented by the people have been 
published in the Japan Magazine. 

, The Emperor’s poem 

Yama-yama no Iro wa Arata ni 
Miyure domo, 

IVaga Matsurigoto ika ni ka 
Aiuran, 

( Meaning ): At the beginning of the year the 
mountains look refreshed, but what of the state of 
the nation over which I newly reign ? 


Universal Suffrage in Japan 

The April issue of the same magazine 
gives ^ an account of Japan’s first General 
Election under universal sufi'rage : 

The sanction of universal suffrage, the Japanese 
peoples enthusiastic desire for many years, yet 


pending so long, having encountered deadlocks m 
successive sessions of the Diet, ,at length pas^d 
both Houses in the 50th session on March 29, 
1925, to go into operation from the following 
general election. 

The ordinary general election was to take place 
in May, four years after the last election, but the 
new law’s enforcement was in fact earlier, -that is 
on February 20, as a result of the dissolution of 
the House of Representatives on January 20 this 
year. 

In conseauence of universal suffrage, the num- 
ber of voters was increased by 9,001,000. While 
they numbered 3,000,000 under the limited election 
law, they have now increased to 12,000,000. 

The candidates reached the large number of 
968 compared with the number of members of 
the Lower House, 466. 

As the door-to-door visits to electors which 
had formerly been made by candidates under the 
old law is now strictly prohibited, the weap- 
ons of the candidates were public speeches, the 
distribution of literature, and propaganda by means 
of posters, etc. This was ooe of the features of 
the election campaign. Verbal battles were most 
frequent. For instance, the eighty-eight candidates 
in the seven constituencies in Tokyo Prefecture 
held 4,008 political meetings. Individually, one 
man had one hundred and six of such meetings, 
heading the record, being followed by ninety-four 
and eighty-three of other candidates. 

The number of those who waived their right 
of voting was relatively low, much lower than 
had been anticipated. The highest percentage of 
abstainers was shown by Yokohama : 35.5 p. c. 
then Osaka 28 p. c. and Kyoto 29 n. c. In Tokyo, 

was a little over 24 p. c. When compared 
with the 34.6 p. c. of abstainers in the last election 
for the Prefectural Assembly the general election 
showed a satisfactory result. These figures in 
Japan compare favorably with those of the general 
election in Eugiand, with abstainers, coming to 
42 p. c. in 1918 ; 43 p. e. in the United States in 
1920 ; 38 p. c. in France in 1919. 

Eight candidates from these proletarian parties 
were returned to^ the Diet, thus establishing their 
solid foundation in the Lower House. This fact is 
considered ; quite a blow to the old-fashioned 
parliamentarism which threatened the free opera- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Total Ballots, the percentage of abstainers and 
Valid votes : — 

Ballots, total- 9,972,201 

Percentage of abstainers, average— 19.9 p.c. 

Valid votes- 9,821,479 


EcSkomic Re-con struction of China 

Chien-Tseng Mai in the course of an in- 
formative article in The Chinese StudentB^ 
Monthly surveys the present economic 
position of China. China, according to him, 
now suffers from chronic poverty and foreign 
expIoitafioD, although she has a vast fertile 
soil, innumerable industrial labourers and 
abundant natural resources. He examines 
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sreat economic problems of the 
sonntrj md suggests the lines on which the 
economic re~constroctioii of China should be 
''■“ducted : 

lainly Oiiina^s pressing need is industrialization 

enhaneement of productivity. In other words, 

increase of production is the primary problem in 
China, though fair distribution should also be duly 
coBvSidered. 

Therefore, to decide which system is most 
desirable is to see which system guarantees the 
greatest amount of production on the one hand, and 
fair distribution on the other. As we all know, 
the total production of a nation depends on the 
number of productive establishments it has, and the 
degree of productivity of these establishments. And 
in turn, the establishing of productive organizations 
depends greatly on the initiative and the enterpris- 
ing spirit of the people. This spirit might direct 
all sorts of forces to ail lines of productive activities, 
and build up economic enterprises everywhere 
with magical rapidity. As demonestrated by Bri- 
tish and American experiences, the system of pri- 
vate capitalism permits the fullest play of this 
spirit and arouses it most strongly through ap- 
pealing to the self-interest of the people. But, un- 
fortunately, it has its dark side. A. true system of 
private capitalism necessarily results in neartless 
exploitation of laborers by the capitalists, ushering 
in a wide difference of wealth betwen the rich and 
the poor, and establishing an idle or leisured class. 
China should benefit by the bitter experiences of 
the European and American nations to avoid these 
evils of private capitalism. Shifting our glance to 
the other extreme of the picture, we perceive com- 
munism promises to guarantee justice in distribution. 
Again, to the despair of all, this kind of economic 
system also has its inherent shortcoming. It chokes 
the operation of the initiative of the people, and 
deprives the people of enthusiasm for energetic 
production. The possibility of such a situation was 
demonstrated in Russia before the introduction of 
the New Economic Policy. Since what we want 
is an increase of production with fair distribution 
of wealth, these two extreme systems Should be 
avoided. Thus our task is to follow a system which 
maintains the inititive and enterprising spirit of 
the people in economic undertakings on the one 
hand, and preserves fair distribution of wealth on 
the other. 

The course of our economic reconstruction should 
follow the following lines ; 

1. Judicious Socialization of Industries With 
Appropriate Incouragemeut of Private Enterprises. 

2. Promotion of Laborers' and Employers" 
Organizations with State Regulation of their Acti- 

. vities. . 

3. Participation 'of Economic Groups in Natio- 
nal Economic Affairs. l 

4. Equalization of Social Wealth Through Socio- 
Folitieal Taxation. 


Mrs. Josephme Butler's Life and Work 

E. M. Turner contributes the following to 
the Inquirer of London: 


This generation in which the centenary of 
Josephine Butler is being celebrated, while still 
appreciating her as a great woman, yet throuo’h 
ignorance rather fails, perhaps, to realize thp 
magnitude of the work she undertook, and the 
apparently unconquerable difficulties with which 
she had to contend. 

We must realize that in Mrs. Butler’s day a 
woman was without education, without a vote 
md her property passed automatically to her 
husband. She might, indeed, lead a usefuMife 
at home, but her usefulness was never allowed 
to extend beyond the domestic sphere The 
professions were barred to her—indeed, she was 
not regarded as having the mental capabilities to 
tram for them. Josephine Butler was always an 
ardent supporter of the movent for the higher 
education of women. She was always troubled 
and angered by the social in justic which drove 
many women to prostitution as a means of liveli- 
hood ; she was bitterly indignant that women 
of the better social classes were kept as far as 
possible in ignorance of that underworld where 
such suffering was inevitably inflicted on women 
For many years she did private rescue work 
taking into her own home and treating as daughters 
the women who met elsewhere with so little true 
sympathy and love. In this, it should be men- 
tioned, she had the warm-hearted support of her 
husband, who always welcomed her protegees 
with kindness and sympathy. 

It was the Contagious Diseases Act passed in 
in 1864, 1866 and 1868 that drew Josephine 
Butler from , her home life to challenge tradition 
and public opinion. These Acts, applied to certain 
Naval and Military centres for the purpose of 
checking venereal disease, provided for the 
registration and police supervision of prostitutes 
their periodical medical examination for the 
detection of venereal disease, and their compul- 
sory detention in special hospitals if found to be 
infected. ^ It is obvious that the Acts struck at the 
constitutional rights of the prostitute, they 
deprived her of all legal safeguards and of every 
guaranteeof personal security. A protest against them 
from a certain small body of men was disregarded 
these men appealed to Mrs- Butler for her help 
in the work of rousing public opinion and getting 
the Acts repealed, and in December, 1869, she 
started her campaign. 

^ Consider the courage of this sensitive woman 
who knowingly offered herself to public scorn 
and contempt, who was willing to leave a home, 
husband, children, and assured social position, to 
%ht for the rights of the social outcast. At a 
time when no woman ever addressed a public 
meeting, consider how she would be regarded, 
speaking openly on a subject which no woman 
should even know of, certainly not mention. She 
knew, too, that organized religion and the medical 
profession ^ were against her. Yet from her very 
first meetings her eloquence, enthusiasm; and 
vivid^ personality won supporters. An ever in- 
creasing ^ band of workers studied, spoke, wrote, 
meeting insult with indifference, apathy with fire. 
The struggle continued for seventeen years : the 
end came in 1886 when the Acts were finally 
repealed, and it was a victory for the principle of 
lustice. 

Josephine Butler did not leave 
public life. She went on working till 1900, in 
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spite of her husband’s ill-heaith and ' subsequent 
death in 1890 ; she lived a tranquil life among 
her children for six years and died in December 
1906, quietly, while sleeping. 

Such was the life of this woman who fought 
for justice in the face of the opposing tradition of 
centuries, whose work is still leavening the world, 
who has been called ‘‘the most distinguished 
English woman of the nineteenth century.” 


' Singapore 

Dr. Wolfgang Von Weisel in the course 
of an illuminating article on Singapore in 

Vossische Zeitung ot Berlin gives a graphic 
description of British Malaya (particularly 
Singapore), its inhabitants, its government, its 
strategic position and incidentally refers to 
Eabindranath Tagore’s visit to that place. 
About British Malaya he says : 

British Malaya embraces the English Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, together with 
Singapore, the English protectorate of the Fede- 
rated Malay States, and the unfederated Malay 
States. It contains 130,000 square kilometres of 
land, and in 1921 its 3,400,000 inhabitants included 

1.200.000 Chinese, and since that time immigration 
has increased the Chinese percentage still further. 
In the year 1926 no less than 358,000 Chinese 
entered Singapore, and during the same period 
only 120,000 left it This makes an excess immi- 
gration of 240,000 Chinese a year, or 20,000 a 
month. 

But the ‘ Chinese are not the only ones who 
migrate to the Malay States. An ever-growing 
stream of another people is pouring into Penang 
the second largest British port in the Malay 
Peninsula.^ They are Indians seeking their 
fortunes in a land that contains everything to 
make men happy— gold, and tin and coal, and 
rubber, and rice, and pineapples, and coconut, 
palms and wood, and bananas, and coffee, and 
tapioca 

In 1921, 48,000 Indians entered the country. 
Four years later, in 1925, the number of Indian 
immigrants had increased to 91,000, and only 

43.000 left the, country in that year. In 1926, al- 
most 175,000 immigrants came from the South of 
India, nearly 150,000 of them with the assis- 
tance of the Malay Government and under the 
control of the Indian Immigration Bureau. In the 
same year 66,000 Indian immigrants departed. At 
the end of 1927 i British Malaya contained at least 
5 d 0,000 Indians. 

The little peninsula that extends from Siam to 
me equator and separates the China Sea from the 
Bay of Bengal has become the boundary between 
China and India. In Singapore the world of 400 
million Chinese meets the world of 320 million 
Indians. Great Britain’s new naval base is situated 
on the spot where the British Empire stops 
being brown and begins to turn yellow. 

Ino one could say that the English are displeased 
by this development, although they are taking 
pains to prevent the Chinese from growing too 
rapidly at the expense of the Malayan population, 
dust as the Britisher acts the part of arbiter 



between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine,' so in 
Singapore he metes out justice to the different 
nations. He favors the Malayan and, gives mm 
the more important government positions, most 
of the police being Mohammedan , Malayans, or, 
better still, members of the Indian elite- -the 
dependable Sikhs. But whereas the Jews are not 
granted free entry in Palestine, the doors or 
Singapore are open to an uncontrolled flood ot 
Chinese immigration. 

Proceeding the writer tells us : 

The richest of the many rich Chinese in Singa- 
pore is Mr. Tan Ka-kee, the rubber king. His 
concern buys native rubber from the inhabitants of 
Sumatra, and his planters in the Malay States 
supply the rest of his needs. His factories, wiiich 
turn out fifteen thousand slippers, and so-and-so 
many shoes and hats a day, employ ten thousand 
workers. ' ■ ", ■ 

Mr, Tan Ka-kee came to Singapore thirty years 
ago as a poor, penniless immigrant. He has made 
money like an American millionaire, and he spends 
it like an American. He leads a simple, solitary 
life. His offices are shabby, but he has spent four 
million dollars establishing the Nationalist Univers- 
ity of Amoy, where the Chinese are educated accord- 
ing to real Chinese principles. He also gives five 
hundred thousand dollars a year to the head of the 
Ud iversi ty, Dr. Lim Boon-keng, an extreme 
Nationalist leader. 

Lim Boon-keng, himself a Straits Chinese, has 
made many speeches in the past year urging the 
unification or the brown and yellow races. He also 
teaches this message in his university, which is 
supported by money that Tan Ea-kee has made in 
an English colony. 

Lim Boon-keng’s teachings fall into two divisions, 
China is deeply in India’s debt, for from India she 
learned the lesson of Buddhism, , the highest 
spiritual message ever given to humanity. Through 
Buddhism, also, India gave Christianity and culture 
to Europe. This cultural connection between China 
and India should lead to active association between 
the ^yellow and brown races. To this end the 
Indians must organize societies just as the yellow 
race has done. These secret societies must then 
organize further cells to work in behalf of their 
race. The cells will then appoint a common 
executive committee representing both the yellow 
and the brown races, with headquarters in Singa- 
pore, the natural capital of the yellow and brown 
world. 

The first attempt at co-operation was carried 
out this year when Tan Ka-kee, Lim Boon-keng, 
and Eabindranath Tagore met in Singaprre— to the 
great disgust of the Chinese, who have no use for 
the Indian poet. Nevertheless, the hopes of the 
South Chinese leader, whose honest idealism even 
the English admit, are not broken. At a breakfast 
given in his honor by European consuls, Lim made 
this impolite reply to a toast of ‘A united China 
and a united Europe I’ ‘Just let China unite, and 
Europe will have to unite or perish.’ 

The English are opposing the speeches of Tagore 
and Lim Boon-keng with European technique. 
These speeches they take much less seriously than 
they do Mr. Tan Ka-kee’s money, which really 
irritates them. In short, they are building their 
great naval base between the island of Singapore 
and the southern end of Johore. The base is 
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protected to the north by the jiiogle of Eastern 
Malaya, and to the east by the shallow w^aters 
and a big aviation station is being } 3 repared to meet 
any aerial attacks. 


Farming with Elephants 

■ Tracy Philipps writes in the Times : 

Although the African elephant is still commonly 
believed to be untamable, its domestication has 
for several years been an accomplished fact Both 
the original attempt and ultimate success— the 
reward of admirable persistence through many 
years— lie to the credit of the Belgians. 

The value of the experiment, of course, apart 
from its interest, lies in the possibilities of the 
Afiiean elephant as a useful servant The southern 
provinces of the Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan, the Ubangi 
Shari Colony of French Equatoria, and the greater 
part of the two Uele districts of the Belgian Congo, 
adjoin each other. These territories form a very 
large tract of fertile, open, undulating country, 
well watered, with only a relatively sparse and 
stunted bush. In this area the tsetse fly abounds, 
and horses and cattle cannot, therefore, live. Yet 
for colonists, missions, cotton and coffee planters 
and agricultural tribes there is a growing need for 
the plough. It would decrease the menace of famine, 
increase both quality and quantity of foodstuffs, and 
release native labor, It is one of the objects of 
the twenty-five years of experiment to place at the 
disposal of tropical agriculture a valuable economic 
auxiliary. Ploughing by elephant, in local condi- 
tions, has proved to be fourteen times less costly 
than the same work done by tractor. 

"W'orkiDg on an average from 5 a.m. to 11 a.m., 
one elephant ploughs two and one-half acres of 
land in two days. The elephant, furthermore, 
can be, and is, used for other farm work, such 
as stumping, and for the collecting and piling of 
timber, as well as for transport in open country, 
as a feeder to or before construction of roads. 
Two of the elephants at the farm draw a cart 
carrying five tons of material. Elephants trained 
at the two farms are already in use by planters 
who are working on their own resources and by 
religious missions. Neither of these can afford to 
make costly experiments or to employ wasteful 
methods. 

Four elephants are employed on the mission 
cultivations at Buta, two by Mr. de Steenhault de 
waerbeke, a planter at Dembea, and others on a 
cotton farm at Bambessa. 

The cost of maintenance is low. The food 
of the elephant consists almost entirely of 
twigs, leaves, and roots. Maintenance, including 
the pay of two men for each elephant, 
harness and chains, food 'extras,’ ointments, and 
depreciation, works out at an approximate total of 
ten francs, or slightly over a shilling, a day for 
each elephant. 


The Boctrine of Sovereignty of Laws 

Prof. John Dickinson of the Princeton 
University examines the doctrine of 
sovereignty in the course of a series of well- 


docuoiented articles, fin The PolUical Scieme 
Quarterly. He concludes with the , following 
observations : 

It seems necessary to revise our idea of a 
’'government of laws” as contrasted with a "govern- 
ment of men.” It cannot mean a government 
where disembodied rules inexorably control by 
their automatic operation the determinations of 
the human sovereign ; for laws require to be 
formulated and interpreted and administered by 
human agencies, and the agencies charged with 
these tasks have the laws in their power to bend 
or mold or break them. It can only mean a 
government where the sovereign is imbued with 
what we may describe as habits of constitutional 
morality and of self-imposed respect for self- 
imposed rules. Only in this sense and subject to 
these limitations is the idea freed from misleading 
and mischievous implications. 

From the point of view of political science 
the doctrine of sovereignity therefore means in the 
last place as in the first that law is and must ever 
be at the mercy of human agencies; that good 
government cannot rest on the futile attempt to 
set up automatic barriers of abstract law to limit 
the action of the human sovereign, but that it 
requires a careful attention to the organization 
of governmental agencies into a system responsive 
to those forces whose influence in the community 
it is desirable and practicable to promote; and that 
its effective functioning will always depend not 
merely on machinery but on the existence within 
the organs of government as well as within the 
community at large of certain habits and states of 
mind which will make for restraint on the part 
of the one, and for obedience on the part of the 
other. 


Science and Literature 

Arthur De C. So werby writes in The 
China Journal lox April ; 

It is sometimes a matter of surprise that 
literature and science so seldom go together. By 
this we mean that amongst scientists, all of whom 
have a fund of information to impart to their 
fellow beings, there are few that are able to 
couch that infoimation in language of a good 
literary style or even sufficiently simple for the 
layman to understand, and that amongst men of 
letters there are few that have a sufficiently good 
giasp of science and scientific methods to be able 
to interpret accurately to the reading public that 
which the scientist would have made known. 

He next asks why litterateurs are consis- 
tently unscientific, and scientists poor in good 
literary style. 

In the first place let us consider men of letters. 
Why are they so consistently unscientific ? Is it 
because the particular kind of genius that makes 
a man write well and in a good literary style 
does not sort with the kind of genius tha"^ makes 
him a good scientist ? Some may hold this to be 
the case ; but we are inclined to disagree with 
them, for the simple reason that there are not 
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lafliin? ^examplps where high literary ahilitv and 
advancpci ewentiftc 'attainment are combined in a 
single individual. There is no need specifically 
to mention any names ; we can all call many 
such cases to mind. We are inclined to lav the 
blame on onr systems of education, wherein it 
generally happens that a boy or young man is 
given a one-sided training. If he shows an 
aptitiide tor classics, in nine cases out of ten his 
training in science is either neglected or dispens- 
ed With altogether. The result is that, as he 

develops those literary gifts that some day will 
make mnr famous, he fails to develop along with 
them that preciseness and exactness in definition 
that IS _ essential in science. He becomes inclined 
to sacrifice truth to literary effect, exactly as manv 
artists, even great ones, will sacrifice the exact 
fom and true colour of a thing in order to help 
out creative ideas of their own. Both the writer 
and the artist may be striving to produce some- 
thing new, _remonlding and bending to their use 
such materials as come to their hands, and we, 
therefore, must allow them some latitude in this 
respect. But this can be carried to absurd ex- 

it*® cubist and futurist 
schools of art.and the distortion of facts to make 

a prooa story m a newspaper. 

."with regard to_ the poor literary ability 
equally ^true that it does not 
Toiiow that because a man is a good scientist he 
eannot express himself in good literary style. 
There are good scientists who can lay claim to 

Z°nv mnrl® be 

iudiiy more. 

And in conclusion the writer blames the 
present system of education 

ap inclined to blame our systems 

youths in our schools 
<iimnlA expressing themselves in good 

J??5guage and were taught something of 
the beauties of good, literature at the sameime 
that they are being inculcated with the facts and 
accuracies of science, we might find our scientists 
inarticulate body of men fa 

wnrTrl science hnown to the : 

world at Ipge m the way it should be made . 
hnown, instead of having to depend uponhl ^ 
of effect-seeking menpf ] 


Eorean Independence 

In ne Asiatic Jievietv for ipril. Dr. 

the circumstances 
under which Lorea came under the subju- 
gation of the Japanese rule and examines 


whether she can achieve self-government. 
Incidentally he observes : 

^ The present writer would be the last to say 
that a physically weak kingdom can justly be 
suppressed by one strong kingdom lest it should 
be absorbed by another. But there is a difference 
between weakness and rottenness. An honest, en- 
lightened, and sensible Government— like that of 
Denmark— need not be afraid of its weakness. 
But disease in the brain of the body politic, 
incurable locomotor ataxy in the executive, make 
a state a. danger to the world. Such a state is in 
the position of an international person who is 
leebie-minded, and who must be taken care of 
lest she should set fire to the town or make over 
her property to a. designing usurer. Such inter- 
national a^ormality has. been little discussed by 
theorists. The old . publicists were content to 
dismiss nomChristain. lands as capita lupina ; 
countries with no rights at all. Modern theory 
has tended to regard them all as normal interna- 
tional persons, a theory sadly derogated from in 
and rights of countries 
which are afflicted with governments so incapable 
that they cannot steer the ship of state have 
never been considered. Mere selfish extravagance 
such as Ismail s in Egypt ; mere savage cruelty, 
such as Lopez’s in Patagonia, do not render a 
more than they show an 
mdividual to be a lunatic. It is when the adminis- 
tration IS in capable, of fixity of purpose or 
maependenee in action, and when it falls help* 
lessly or venally under the control of one foreign 
iDTluenee after another, wallowing in the trough 
PI world-politics, rudderless and pounded by the 
seas, that an honest salvor may step in. 


About Korea he says : 

There is no doubt that the Koreans will obtain 
political rights in time, and may be before very 
long. All the best, elements in Japanese politics 
concur in condemning the policy of Japonicizing, 
^hich was the first inspiration of Japan in Korea; 
Jivents have shown them that the wav to hold an 
enyjire together is to humour local predilections 
and ideas. But so long as there is a possibility 
that Korean autonomy would be turned into a 
Jever tor Korean_ independence Japan can never 
reel sate in making the concession of autonomy. 
A contented and Korean Korea within the Japanese 
® of most reflective Japanese. 

But the possibility of being again confronted with 
a Korea, independent in name alone, and the 
prey or unscrupulous imperialists and adventurers 

tolerafe"^^' 

We must keep our judgment in suspense 
until we have heard what the Koreans have 
got to say. 
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Oar readers will be glad to learn that in mediate, Examination in Law of the Calcutta 

the final M. Sc. examination of the Allahabad University having come out second in order 

University in Chemistry Miss Sheila ExIY has 

secured the first place amongst the successful 
candidates. Miss Bay, whose academic 
distinction we referred to in the Modern 
Review for September, 1927, obtained a first 
class standing first in order of merit In this 
pamination she submitted a thesis on the 
influence of light on colloids which was 
highly spoken of by competent authorities. 

We are informed that Miss Bay is anxious to 
join the D. So. class of the Allahabad 
University and continue her researches^ 

Miss Furrukh Sultan Saeina Beottm, ' the • 
second daughter of Mr. Moid-ul Islam of V 
Calcutta has just passed the Inter- Mrs. Kamaiaiaya Kakoti Mrs. Kanaklata Chaliha 


The Teaching Staff and the Students of the S. N. D. T, College 
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me i.ite Members of the Hmdu Widows’ Home Association 
Prof. Karve sitting in the centre 

has_ _ been edacated at home. Class honours in English, 
suiati on she joined the Diocesan examination as a prival 

ti. A. deegree with firet and Arabic, stood first i 


Shreemati Nathibai Damodher TI 
OoJlege for Women, Poona 


students, the S. K D. T. College 
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Dr. Yithal Raghoba Lande Building attached 
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jiarve, Founder, Inaiau womea^s 
University, Poona. 

''Gkar-JeuW with conspicuous ability. Thic 
is the first journal in Assamese conducted 
by ladies, and the few issues that have been 
published contain matters both interesting 
and instructive,— a fact which [reflects great 
credit on the joint-editors. Besides editing 
tl[XB *^Qhar-Jeuti,^' Mns. Ki.B;oTi takes an ardent 
interest in the cause of social welfare among 
the Assamese women, she being the Secretary 
of the Mahila Samiti at Siblagar. She took an 
a active part in organising the Joymoti festival 
at Sibsagar this year —a festival in honour of 


The Hut where Prof. Karve first Commenced 
his Work 

On the occasion of his 71st birthday the 
Poona City Municipality presented an address 
to Prof. D. K. Karve whose devotion and 
sacrifice in the cause of women’s education 
have been most exemplary. Y’ith characteres* 
tic zeal and enthusiasm he founded twelve 
years ago a ‘‘Home for Hindu Widows” in 
a small hut, which institution gradually 
developed into Shresiuati Nathibai DiMOimEB 
Thacmrsat Ihbiax Wo^mex’s University. 
Through the liberality of the late Sir 
Yithaldas Thackersay, who contributed Rs. 
15 lakhs, Dr. Y. E. Lande and other donors, 
Prof. Karve has acquired funds yielding an 
annual interest of Rs. 70,000. 


was awarded a Grold Medal.' We learn that she 
still observes the Purdah and has, to study 
law at home. She is an ardent social 
worker and is the Honorary . Principal of the 
Shamseali Zsoaiia Madrassa. 

Ix Assam Mp.s. KANALAL^iTA. Kaeoti and . Mrs. 
KvNATa.ATACHALiiiA. (wlfe of Mr. T. P. Chaliha, 
M. L. CA Bar-at-Law) have been jointly editing 
a monthly periodical in Assamese called the 


a .great Assamese .woman , the' ■ story of .whose 
.self-immolation ' for the sake of her"', husband 
Godapani is , chronicled in. ,, history and cheri- 
shed in tradition. 





.■«%j^:«-;/V::i’;’tV: 


Mr. Gopeidra Narayan 


Forthare College in South Africa 

In view of the controversy that is being 
carried on among our people in South Africa 
whether Indian students should study at 
Forthare or not, the following account of the 
institution given by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
specially for the Hindi magazine Vishal 
Bharat will be of interest to our readers : 

Love-dale with its University at Forthare is 
likely to become the Tuskegee of Africa. Just as 
Booker T. Washington founded the magnificent 
institation in America which has done more than 


any thing else to encourage the education of the 
African people in America, so Love^dale 
Forthar are proving to be the salvation of 4he 
African race in South Africa itself The whole 


Mr. and Mrs. Badri Maharaj 

conception was due to a great man of prayer called 
Doctor Stewart, who was a Highlander from the 
extreme north of Sootiand with pure Celtic blood 
running in his veins. He had the mystical 
devotion which is often to b© found in the Celtic 
race. He was a splendid specimen of humanity, 
standing well over 6 ft. in heignt, but in tempara- 
ment he was as gentle as a child. From the very 
first he became me one of the Africans themselves 
and was entirely devoted to them. His 
institution, which he called Love-dale or the 
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valley of Love, is sitiiafed between' the great hilis 
close to the borders of Basutoland. . There he lived 
and worked for nearly hfty years and; died m 
extreme old age. 'cairnl of stones has been 
placed on the top of' one of the ■mountains over-, 
looking Love-dale .and it is cajled Stewart mountain 
■as a memory of the great Highlander^ who often 
walked up and clown its sides and thought of the 
.Highlands of.. Scotland .where he had spent, his 
..childhood often ten 'ding the sheep and goats. 
.Stewart' of Love-dale has heco,me in Africa a figure 
O'lily second to: the great Livingston himself. 

In this institution a few of the greatest and 
noblest Europeans in South Africa have been 
educated side by side with the Africans themselves. 
Sir James Roos Innes was proud of the fact 
that he sat side by side with the Africans through 
all his school days. The present Chief Justice of 
South Africa, Sir William Solomon, had, I believe, 
the same happy experience. Those of other races 
have also been educated there. The two daughters 
of Mrs- Cool of Capetown, a Malaya Mohammadan 
lady (whom I loved to call by the name of Mother 
on account of her goodness to me), were both 
educated at Forthare. It was delightful to ,me 
to see their passionate enthusiasm for the institu- 
tion. 

An old saintly Bishop, called Bishop Smyth, 
had given up the last years of his life to Forthare. 
He was deeply loved by all the students. Once 


he came down to Capetown, and all his student© 
gathered to 'welcome him. .1 , was invited 
to the^' party. There were Indians, Malayas, 
Africans 'and, English, ail students of Forthare" 
and pupils of the Bishop, it would have 
been impossible to have had such a happy 
gathering unless Forthare had' '.'Stood .for perfect 
racial equality. Those Indians . who ..have .gone to 
Forthare love it with a deep devotion. In some 
ways they are outstanding men and women in 
South Africa. The A fricans . love these Indians, 
because they have been educated side by side 
with their own people. The week that I passed 
at Forthare was one of the happiest I ever had, 

in South Africa. It was like paradise after the 

racial prejudice and colour bar outside. Perhaps 
the most charming thing of all was to live in the 
house where the old I^ishop had made his home. 
When I asked, on entering, for the Bishop’s 

room (he was not himself at Forthare at 

that time), I was told ;-~"Oh the Bishop hasn’t 
got a room of his own. He has a corner 
of the Verandah out here along with the 
students.” When I realised that he was much 
over seventy, it made me thorougly ashamed 
of myself and my own comforts. To think of the- 
way in which the simple old man lived, I must 
tell one amusnig story in conclusion which will 
show what I mean by paradise. 

There was there in the same hostel an old 



Fiji students in (Jurukula Brindawan with Mahatma Shri Ram in the Centre 
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iady, who was housekeeper; and though every- 
body’ loved her, she was known to be very strict 
with the students. The two Mohammedan 
daughters of Mrs. Gool used to tell me with great 
dee how when they had disobeyed some rule and 
tlie housekeeper had scolded them thej’’ would 
run away to the old Bishop and he always took 
fiieir side and excused them for any breach 
of discipline. I could picture very easily to 
myself the Bihhop being won , over to act 
as peace-maker in such domestic scenes as 
these. If the saying is true, which Tolstoy 
places at the ‘head of , his most beautiful Rtorv 
“Where Love is, God is’* ‘then I am sure God s 
hrresenee was found in that^ house where no racial 
or colour feeling could ever possibly have any 
"entrance.'. 

The Late Honourable Mr. P. K. 
Nambyar 

The Tamil of Kuala Lumpur (P. M. S.) 

\ has brought the sad news of the sudden 
f death of Mr..P. K, Nambyar, who represented 
fthe Indians in the Council at Straits 
j Settlement. He was born in Malabar on 201;h 
lApril 1869 and was educated at the Zemorin 
^College, Calicut and the St John’s College at 
: Cambridge from where he passed his B. A. 


with honours in 1893. He was called to the 
Bar in 1894. In 1904. he went to the 
F. M. S. and practised there as a barrister. 
At Penang, where he bad made his home, he 
was doing a good deal of social service to 
our people there. He was the founder, of 
the Indian Unemployed Horae, presiden t of 
the Indian Association, the Hindu^ Sabba and 
a member of the Penang municipalit y. He 
was closely connected with the Hindu 
Charitable Dispensary also. For some years 
he was a member of the Indian immigration 
committee. His death will be felt as a great 
loss by the Indian community in the F. M. 8. 
We offer our condolence to his son Dr N. E. 
Menon and hope that he will follow in the 
footsteps of his worthy father. 

The Work of Kunwar Maharaj Singh and 
Mr. E. B. Ewbank in East Africa 

In mj notes lor the month of March I 
had strongly criticised the action of our 
leaders in Kenya for their fatal mistake in 
demanding "due shared in the [trusteeship of 
the Natives and for their 'nomination along 



Fiji students at D. A. V. College, Canwpore 
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Mr, R. B. Ewbank 

with Europeans to represent Native interests\ 
In this connection I wrote are 

anxious to know how much Kanwar Maharaj 
Singh and Mr. Bw^bank, the representatives 
of the ‘Government of India, had to do with 
this discreditable affair.” From farther 
inforoaation that has now been received by 
me I am convinced that the above-nanaed 
gentlemen cannot be held responsible for 
this policy of Joint imperialism, so aptly 
called by Mr, Andrews as the ‘Jackal 
policy.' 

In fairness to these gentlemen I must 
also write here that they did their work in 
the East African territories— Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar— to the entire 
satisfaction of onr people there and the 
united front that they have shown is to 
a certain extent due to the efforts, tactfulness 
and perseverance of these gentlemen. Kunwar 
Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank deserve the 
gratefulness of the Indian public at home 
and abroad for doing their duty so remark- 
ably well 

The Indian Trade Mission to last Africa 

The Indian Government has sent a Trade 
Commission, consisting of Dr. Meek, Mr. 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh 

Maloney and Mr. Dutia to Africa to in- 
vestigate the Trade possibilities which may 
justify the creation of Trade Commissioner- 
ships, at Mombasa and other places. 

They have already visited Iraq, Palestine^. 
Egypt and East African territories. From 
an article published in the Indian Daily Mail 
of Mombasa, which is owned by Mr. J. B... 
Pandya, a prominent merchant in Kenya, it 
appears that the mission has been doing its- 
work very unsatisfactorily. 

Here is an extract from this article : — 

The Mission arrived at Mombasa by the S. B.. 
Matiana on April 14 after visiting Iraq, Palestine^ 
and Egypt. ' No statement of their terms of 
reference was made ; the general impression was- 
that they desired and were commissioned to deal 
especially with cotton, though statements by 
Dr. Meek ip Nairobi appear to suggest a much' 
wider scopi It is not known to what extent the 
Mission were able in Mombasa to collect useful 
information as to any part of their enquiry, 
though the ignorance of the public as to what, 
precisely was their object naturally handicapped 
any assistance they could offer. 

But the greatest difficulty, I think, arose from 
the manner in which the Mission conducted its- 
enquiries in Mombasa ; a radio message of welcome 
to the Mission on board the liner was sent by 
the Indian Merchants^ Chahiber ; but this evoke<i 
no reply, and on their being met by representatives 
of that body on board, the Chairman of the 
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Mission only vouchsafed meagre comments on 
their purpose. The impression created subsequent- 
particularly among the Indian community, 
ms not helpful- - — - ;• 

The Mission appears to be partial in its investi- 
gations also ; not only have they been unable 
to visit Uganda, that great Market, but they do not 
propose , it is understood, to break their journey 
southward to Durban in order to examine 
Tanganyika conditions longer than the call of 
the boat at Dar-es Salam. As a Mission: to East 
Africa to encourage trade with India, and parti- 
cularly on cotton questions, it can have secured 
extremely little data of vital value, and hardly 
any that could not have been as easily secured 
by correspondence. 

Why the Government of India should 
have sent such Commissioners, who lack in 
imaginatioo, if not in manners also, we 
absolutely fail to understand. We shall not 
now be surprised if the report of their in- 
vestigations proves to be of little use to our 
Indian merchants in Africa and the blame 
of it will lie on the Government of India, 
which sent such half-hearted unimaginative 
people on such an important mission. 


Back to the Motherland 

Honourable Badri Maharaj, the Indian 
member of the Legislative Council in Fiji, has 
returned to India after thirty-eight years. He was 
sent away as an indentured labourer in the 
year 1890, worked there as a coolie for five 
years and by dint of liis labour and per- 
severance he has raised himself to a position 
of considerable influence in the colony. I had 
a good long interview with Mr, Badri Maharaj. 
He is of opinion that Fiji wants at least two 
Indian barristers, three or four doctors and 
a few capitalists to do business there. At 
present Badri Maharaj is the only Indian 
member of the Council — -a nominated one— 
but they will soon have three Indians in the 
Council. He is not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, according to which more than sixty- 
five thousand Indians will get only three 
seats while six seats are to be given to less 
than five thousand Europeans. Mr. Badri 
Maharaj praised the Ary a Samaj in 
Fiji for its educational work. He expects 
that under the sympathetic guidance of the 
present Director of Education, Indian 
education in Fiji will make great progress 
in future, Mr. Badri Maharaj will spend 
some months at his home , in Bamola, District 
GarhwaL We wish him a happy time there. 


Arya Samaj in Fiji and the Educa- 
tion of Indian Children 

By the same steamer S. S. Sutlej has 
returned Mr Gopendra Narayao, formerly of 
the Guriikula Brindawan, who went to Fiji in 
the year 1925 and with him have come 
twenty students, eleven boys and nine girls, 
to receive their education in the Aryasamajic 
institutions in India. Mahatma Shri Earn of 
Gurukula Brindawan came to receive them. 
During the last three years not less than fifty 
students have come from Fiji and this is all due 
to the efforts of Mr. Gopendra Narayan, who 



Di. Stewart 

[The founder of ‘Love-dale’] 

was in charge of the Gurukula atLautokain Fiji 
and Mahatma Shri Ram who has taken consi- 
derable pains to make the stay of these Fiji 
children as useful and comfortable in India 
as possible. It is to be noted that the 
Gurukula in Fiji has been recognised as a 
branch of the Gurukula at Brindawan. This 
movement is really of great significance to 
our people in Fiji and we hope that it will 
continue to grow under the guidance of 
Mahatma Shri Ram and will spread in 




By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The shore whispers to the sea: 

‘Write to me what thy waves struggle to 

Ihe sea writes in foam again and again 
puu wipes off the lines in a 
boisterous despair. 


Child, thou, bringest to my heart 
the babble of the wind and the water, 
the flowers’ speechless secrets, the 

clouds’ dreams, 

the mute gaze of wonder of the 

morning sky. 
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Mauritius, British Guiana and other colonies 
also. 

Saturned Emigrants 

The other day a large number of .the 
returned emigrants — men, women and children 
who are stranded at Matiaburz, created a 
scene at the Modern Bevietc office. They 
besieged my room and said that they 
wouldn’t go until and unless they were 
assured of a speedy departure to some 
-colony. I used all my arguments to convince 
them that I had neither the power nor the 
means to ship them back to any colony, but 
they were determined not to hear any argu- 
ments. They wanted ‘clear assurance^ that they 
would be sent to Malaya or some other 
colony in a few days. It was a pathetic 
sight to see these people, the moral respon- 
sibility of whose degradation rests mainly on 
the Government of India, Wasn’t it the Indian 
<jovernment that continued to send these 
people under five years’ indenture in the 
proportion of three women to ten men for at 
least 80 years? And what was the result? The 
people having lost all sense of moral dis- 
cipline became demoralised and dehumanised 
^nd were afterwards thrown away like 
sucked oranges by the planters who had 
fattened themselves by the labour of these 
people. Some hundreds of these wretched 
specimen of humanity are living at Matiaburz, 
having returned from the West Indies and other 
•colonies. What is to be done for these 
people? It is a difficult social problem and 
and it cannot be solved by any individual 
efforts. If it were possible to get the help 
of the Indian Government, something might 
be done; but the Government will not do 
anything till strong pressure is brought to bear 
upon them by influential leaders. It is a pity 
that the department of emigration, which is 
-more Indianised than other department, con- 


sisting as it does of Sir habibiillah, . Mr. 
Hullah and Mr. Bajpeyi should . be so, un- 
sympathetic towards our own people. 

One of these returned emigrants, a woman, 
stood, up and ' harangued- ' us for some 
minutes thus:— 

t W M ir=^ 

km m:, mm fter mj 

w, ^ Ml i ■ m mi ‘ 

“Where is that Government which sold 
us away for five years ? We lost our 
our Dharma. We lost our caste also. We 
are useless now and nobody takes care of 
us.” 

There was righteous indignation in her 
speech, and how we wished the Government 
officials were present to get an idea of the 
estimate in which they are held by these 
returned emigrants. 

It was very difficult to pacify these 
people. The situation was growing danger- 
ous and some of the office servants were 
badly handled. Then I thought out a solution. 

I wrote out a letter to Mr. G. S. Bajpeyi 
ic.s., Under-Secretary for the Land, 
Education, Health and Emigration Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government, and handed it 
over to one of the leaders of these returned 
emigrants to be sent immediately by 
registered post to Simla. In that letter 
I asked the Government to make arrangements 
for sending these people to Malaya — that is 
the only solution for this difficult problem, 
and Mr. Andrews and myself are both agreed 
on this point— as early as possible. That 
pacified the mob and they went away with a 
threat, that they would return — six hundred 
of them, if no reply is received from the 
Government. Mr. Bajpeyi. hasn’t sent a 
reply and I don’t expect one from him. 
Meanwhile the problem remains where it 
was. ■ 


Dominion Status Promised by British 
Labour Party 

According to a special telegram to New 
India, Mx. Ramsay MacDonald, writing in 
the Glasgow ‘‘Forward,” says that if the 
Labor party comes to power, it has been 
decided to put India on a footing of 
Dominion Status, and asks Indians to help 
the Party, 

It is not clear from this brief message 
in what way Mr. MacDonald wants India 
to help the Labour party. Past experience 
would not justify India’s helping any British 
party, or the British nation, or the British 
Crown, on the expectation of any promise 
made by any of them being fulfilled. There 
should be a time limit to India’s playing the 
part of “a dupe of to-morrow”. What is 
India’s duty India should and must do, 
but not because anything has been promised 
to her. The Oita teaches nishJcama karma 
or the doing of one’s duty irrespective of 
what the result may be. That should be 
India’s ideal. Political freedom is the 
birth-right of all Indians, as of all 
other men. It cannot be a matter 
of bargaining. But if it were, surely 
India has already done more than 
enough for the British Empire to be entitled 
to freedom without any additional price 
having to be paid; 

It would be pessimism to say dogmatically 
that the British Labor Party would be 
incapable of keeping its word. On the other 
hand, it would be unwarranted optimism 
to believe that Mr. MacDonald’s promise would 
certainly be kept. It would be good for the 
Labor Party if it were really able to 
keep its promise ; for that party would 
then be taken to consist of a good number 
of truthful men. It would also to some extent 
weaken the grounds of the French attribution 
of perfidy to the British nation. As for 
India, a Dominion constitution would give 
her a better political status than her 


present one, though not the best that can 
be thought of or that she is entitled* 
to. 


Famine in Bankura 

Mr. J. Coatman, Director of Public Infor- 
mation, Government of India, writes in 
‘Tndia in 1926-27 

“Fortunately, one of the grimmest of the spectres- 
which formerly dogged the Indian agricuiturist-s 
footsteps, has now been laid. Famine is no longer 
the dread menace which it used to be— -the rail- 
ways, canals, and the greater ubiquity and re- 
sources generally of the Indian Government have 
seen to that. A hundred years ago, in one place 
famine conditions could prevail, whilst in another, 
which is now only a few hours’ journey away 
by rail, food might be plentiful and cheap. 



Famine-stricken inhabitants of Dhului 
(Sonamukhi), Bankura 
L Photo taken by Bankura Sammilani 


But though food may be more easily 
transported now than foroaeiiy, what 
would happen if the people of some areas 
have _ no money to buy any kind of food ? 
This is actually the case in many parts oi 
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Famine-stricken People of Pakhanna-Palasdanga, Banknra 
[ Photo taken by Bankura Sammiiani 

of Bankura in Bengal, where 

famine conditions prevail, though food stuffs 
are not selling at famine prices. 


has established^, a .medical ' 
school and a hospital .for' the 
relief ' .of 'poor ■ people* The 
editor " of : this ■Review", has 
been ^elected ■■. '...chairiiian,.. ...of 
its '. famine relief^' ' eo.mmitte* ■ : 

■.It is"; unnecessary, to 

harrow the feelings "of ■ our^?- 
readers .with details' of ■ , , the 
sufferings ' ' of the' ' starving 
^ labouring and middle class 
people. The photographs 
reproduced here will give 
them some idea of the con- 
dition of the people in 
distress. All sums of money, 
large or small, sent for 
their relief will be gratefully 
accepted by Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta* 

If mili-owoers kindly 
send bales of dhotis and saris, such gifts 
will be highly appreciated* 



Famine-stricken persons of Kotulpnr, Bankura 

[ Photo taken by Bankura Sammiiani 


Mr. Ccatman adds: 

*‘Even the well marked areas of constant 
drought are now secure against famine by reason 
of the extension of well and canal irrigation and 
facilities for the use of river bed moisture.” 

It cannot be said that Bankura is an 
area of constant drought. Yet it is not 
secure against famine. It has periodical 
visitations of famine ^it is 
in the grip of that grim 
spectre now, as the statements 
of the District Magistrate 
-quoted in this Review last 
month show. The ample 
means of irrigation which 
the district possessed in 
pre-British days, it does not ' 
at present possess. In fact 
this is more or less true of 
the whole of West Bengal, 
about which Sir W. Wilcocks 
wrote some time ago. 

Several agencies are now 
at work to give relief to 
the famine-stricken people 
of Bankura, one of which 
is the Bankura Sammiiani, 
the district association for 
social service and welfare 
work which did similar work 
on previous occasions and 


Famine Elsewhere in Bengal 

There is famine in some other districts 
of Bengal also, such as Birbhum, Dinajpiir, 
Murshidabad, Burdwan, etc. Several 

philanthropic agencies - are also at work 

there. The appeals of them relieving bodies 
for help are published regularly in many of 
the Galcutta dailies. On the principle of 


Earn MolitiB Eoy , ' MeBiorial 
at His Birth-^place 

The place of Ram Moliun 
Roy in the history of modern 
India is unique. In modern 
times he was the pioneer in 
the fields of religious, social^ 
political and educational re-^ 
form. It was for this reason 
that the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale and others have 
called him the maker of 

modern India. In his book 
‘‘Young India,” pp. HS-O, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai says: '‘Ram 
Mohun Roy, the founder of 

the Brahmo Samaj, was the 
first nation-builder of Modern 
India.” It has been a nation* 

. al reproach that no memorial 

borne Famine-stricken Persons in Bankura of him has hitherto existed 

at his birth-place Eadha- 
nagar in the Ilughli district. A few years 
ago a movement was set on foot to erect a 
memorial worthy of him. The memoriai 

committee wanted to construct an up-to-date 

hall in oriental style as the principal part 
of the progranime. Other items were a full- 
size marble statue of the Raja to be placed 
outside the memorial grounds laid out as a 


Outlines of Ram Mohun Roy Memorial Hall at 
Radhanagar 

park, a guest-house for pilgrims, a tank 
named ‘Ram Mohan Sarobar” for the supply 
of good drinking water, a chair named after 
him for ihe study of comparative religion 
and philosophy, and a museum for the 
preservation of relics. 

96-15 



division of labour, the editor of this Review 
has interested himstlf specially in the case 
of Bankura, where he was born. 



A Famine-stricken Boy in Bankura 


i^OTES 
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The' BieiBorial hall is now almost complete 
afe.a.cost of:, . about Rs. 75,000. But for this 
Mr. D. N.. Pah the lifjnorary secretary, has 
already had to advance loans to the extent 
.of ^Rs. 28,050. , To repay this loan - and to 
carry out the' programme in full a large sum 
of .money would be still required. An appeal 
for contributions . has been issued signed 
by S. R .Das, the president of the commit'fcee, 
Rabindranatlr Tagore, 0. F. Andrews, A. H. 
Qhazoavi, and others. 

All contributions and donations will be 
thaiiklally received by the Hony. Treasurer, 
Mr. Jatindra. Nath Baso, M. A. c/o B. N. 
Basu and Co. Solicitors, Temple Chambers, 
No. 6* Old Post OfSce Street, Calcutta, or 
Allahabad Bank Ltd., Caioutta, or Mr. D. N. 
Pal, Sony. Jt. Secy 14, Tidyasagar Street, 
Calcutta. 


Police Surveillance over Members of the 
British Parliament Visiting India 

If anybody ever entertained any doubt 
about the British Indian Governments policy 
of using police surveillance over distingnished 
foreign sympathisers of India, the following 
report of the gue.stions and answers on this 
subject in the British Parliament on April 
2nd, 1928, published in the London Tmes 
next day, will dispel it once for all 


Massachusetts, the native. .State, Q.f,'Mlss Mayo. 
Because this American professor Is inter- 
nationally known .to be an authority on 
‘‘Christian Efc.hics’' an.d an, advocate of, non- 
violence, and upholder of Justice to ^ all, 
and is opposed to .Imperialism, he., was, 

, refused permission to' go' to ludia ;, but Miss 
Mayo has been , .aided .by the .India. Office 
and Indian official circles in India. 

Any enemy of Indian freedom is welcomed 
and aided by the British authorities in India. 
In fact they are sometimes invited (as. wms the 
case with Prof. Van'Ty.ne’S' visit to India) on 
the tacit or e.xpress understanding that they 
should carry on' anti-Indian propaganda^ 
abroad. Mr , .Thortle may object . to the 
practice of the British. Indian Government.' 
shadowing opposition members, of .the' B.ritish 
Parliament. But the Government of rndia, 
under the ' premiership of the Rt. Hon. 
Ramsay MacDonald,' passed the “lawless law” 
which is known as “The Bengal Ord.iBaiice” 
by which many inriocent Indian patriots have 
been sent to jail, without a..n,y trial It is safe to 
assert that until the .people of India succeed, 
in securing ‘’self-rule”, ,'police s,'urvei!lance 
over friends of Indian freedom, foreign, or 
native, will be the existiog British standard, 
of justice and freedom. 

T. D. 


Mr. THURTLE (Shoreditch, Lab.) asked the 
Uoder-Sacretary for India in a private notice 
question if it was in accordance with the advice 
of his Department that Opposition members of 
Parlkment, when visiting India, were kept under 
police surveillane during the period of their stay- 
in that country, and that reports of their speeches 
were taken by the police. 

FARL WINTERTON (Horsham),-- No, Sir. 

Mr, THURTLE asked whether the noble 
lord would use his influence with the India Office 
to get this very disagreeable practice stopped. 

EAxm AVixteetox replied that the Secretary for 
India would not feel entitled to interfere with the 
Government of India in this matter. The Govern- 
ment of India wmre responsible for law and order 
m that country ; and Ml in the exercise of that 
aiscretion, they felt it necessary to take action 
with regard to any particular person, they were 
luiiy entitled to do so. 

ATe know that sometime ago an American 
University Professor wanted to go to India 
and spend a year in studying Indian era- 
ditions and Comparative Religion. Tie 
American government issued him a regular 
passport, but when he went to the British 
Consulate to secure a visa^ it was refused. 
This gentleman comes from the State of 


League of 'Hations’ Health Section 'and , 
India., 

The London of April 4, 1928, 

publishes the following interesting news 
about the activities of the Health Section of 
the League of Nations : — 

‘Special study courses in malaria, arranged 
by the Health Section of the League of Nations 
for the benefit of medical men who have specia- 
lized, or desire to specialize, in malariology, are 
being held daring the spring and summer in 
London, Hamburg, Paris and Rome.” 

There is no country in the world more 
malaria-ridden than India. In Bengal alone 
several millions of people fail victims to 
malaria every year. ATe understand the League 
of Nations' Health Section regaids India as 
the breeding place of malaria and other 
preventible diseases. If any country needs 
opportunity for its medical men to specia- 
lise in malariology, it is India. But we find 
that London, Paris, Hamburg and Rome have 
been chosen to be the centres of activity of 
the Health Section to combat malaria. Of 
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I ' course, this fact again confirms the impress- 
ion that the League of Rations’ machinery 
(various departments) are being used to 
promote the interests of various European 
powers.' India is a member of the ■ League 
of Rations, and. India's Delegation to. the 
League should demand that the Health 
Section of the League should made arrange- 
ments to offer courses on malariology in 
India, preferably at Calcutta because Bengal 
is its most malaria-ridden province, so that 
Indian medical men may have the opportunity 
to specialise in the subject and thus aid in 
stamping out malaria from India. 

All Indian medical associations should 
! take necessary steps to make their influence 
felt in the Health Section of the League of 
Rations. 

T. D. 

We have long noted, and written more 
than once, that Imperialism is of various 
kinds. It is not only political and economic, 
but relates also to knowledge, both general 
and technical The dominant European 
powers want not only to keep dowm the 
unorganised non-European races politically 
and exploit them and their countries economi- 
cally, but they also want, as far as they can, to 
have a monopoly of ail higher general and 
technical knowledge.— Editor, The Modern 
Review. 


Inter-Parliamentary Union and India 

The London Tmnes of April 3rd publishes 
the following despatch regarding the new 
session of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 

■ ' P’RAGUE, Apeil 2. '■ 
The CounGil of the Inter-Parlianientary Union 
assembled to-day in Prague, 'With Baron.' Theodor 
Adelswaerd, the Swedish delegate, in the chair. 

Eighteen European Parliaments are represented 
at the meeting, wiiich has for its object the pre- 
paration of the programme . for the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference . to be held .in Berlin next 
summer. The main ciuestioris coming up for 
discussion are (1) the devilopment of the Palia- 
mentary system ; (2) the rights and duties of 
individuai States, with special reference to 
sociology ; and (3) emigration and Immigration. 

The delegates ' we.re ■■ received ■' yesterday . by 
President Masaryk at Lana, liis country-seat near 
rr^gue. 

It is a matter of regret that India is not 
a member of the iDter-Parliamentary Union, 
altho many smaller nations of Europe, Asia 
and America are its members. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that India should be 
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a member of this international organization, 
so that Indian statesmen — members of the 
Legislative Assembly, may be able to parti- 
cipate in its annual sessions and come in 
personal touch with statesmen of other nations. 
Statesmen from other nations want to meet 
Indian leaders; but it is a fact that even 
those British statesmen who sympathise with 
Indian aspirations become victims of British- 
Indian spies and secret police during their 
visit to India, and hence they do not want 
to go to India. Indian statesmen can meet 
on an equal footing with statesmen of other 
nations during the sessions of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, The next session of 
of the Inter- Parliamentary Union will be 
held in Berlin, during the month of August. It 
is understood that Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, 
Mr. T. G. Goswami and Dewan Oharnan Lai, 
will attend iho British Empire Parliamentary 
Union which will hold its sessions in Canada 
in September. We hope these members 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and others 
who will visit European capitals, during this 
summer, will attend the Berlin session of 
the loter-Paiiiamentary Union, at least as 
visitors. 

The Inter- Parliamentary Union maintains 
its permanent headquarters at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and those Indian statesmen who have 
world vision should take steps to secure 
membership of India in this organization, 

T. D. 


Anglo-American Intellectual Co operation 

A London despatch informed us some time 
ago that a party of twelve Cambridge under- 
graduates, some of whom are bearers of 
historic titles, left Southampton to get a 
first hand view as to just how Rew York’s 
‘‘400” functions. They w^ere to be guests of 
some of the best known hostesses of New 
York and also planned to visit Washington. 

‘‘The party includes Count Serge Orioif David- 
off, of AVinchester School and Trinity College ; the 
Hon. John Davies, of Trinity College, a member 
of the Cambridgeshire Hunt and a whip of the 
Cambridgeshire Beagles ; Duncan Whittaker, of 
Ciiftheroe, Lancashire, and St. John’s College, an 
enthusiastic hunter and marksman, and D. foster 
Smart, of London and St. John’s College, an active 
cricketer and football player. 

It is also possible Lord Baighiey, son of the 
Marquis of Exeter, of Magdalene College, interna- 
tionally famous as a runner, and Sir Williams 
Bait of St. John’s College, will join the party. 

At the same time we learned that the trust- 
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I tees of the Rhodes foimdatioB selected for the 
year 1927 thirtj-two American sohol&r^i from 
tliirty-two States of the United States of 
, '■ America. These scholars are chosen on the 

threefold basis of . ioteliectual ability and 
If ' attainnaents, qualities' of character, including 

f public spirit and leadership, and interest in 

many outdoor sports. A Rhodes scholar 
' ^ receives a stipend of £400 a year for three 

years for study at the University of Oxford. 
So restriction is placed on a Rhodes scholar’s 
’ choice of studies. 

These two news-items show that the future 
leaders of Great Britain are to come in closer 
social and intellectual contact with the Ameri- 
, can aristocracy which rules the Republic, and 

* at the same time no less than the sum £12,800 


or about 192,000 rupees annually is to be spent 
by the Rhodes trust to train Americans in 
the atmosphere of the University of Oxford 
and to inculcate in them certain ideas which 
will promote Anglo-American friendship. 

Great Britain’s economic and industrial 
prosperity in the past largely depended 
upon India and literally billions of pounds 
sterling have been drained from India to 
enrich the British people, and this process of 
enriching British peoples by the exploitation 
of India is still going on, And yet neither 
the British capitalists, noi the Britishers who 
live upon their pensions from India, nor the 
British Government are anxious to give 
fellowships to Indian scholars in large numbers, 


to study in British Universities as a means 
of promoting Indo- British friendship. It 
seems to us that the existing race prejudice 
and the desire to keep India under subjection 
prevents any generous act on the part of 
Britishers and the British Government 
towards the people of India. 

To promote solidarity among various 
peoples or different sections of the same people 
intimate social contact and intellectual co- 
operation are essential Those in India who 
have ideas about Greater India and Asian 
solidarity, will have to devise means to 
receive Indians from other parts of the world 
and Asian scholars in large numbers in 
Indian Universities ; and at the same time 
first-rate Indian scholars must be sent abroad 
to bring India closer to other nations which 
are interested in bringing about friendly 
understanding with the people of India. 

Thei^ can never be genuine Indo-British 
co-operation unless Great Britain changes 
her attitude towards India. At the same 
time it ‘is evident that the leaders of India 


will have , to. put forward supreme and 
sincere efforts to promote Indian interests 
on a world wide scale. . India needs a ■ Cecil 
Rhodes who will endow a foundation to 
enable first- rate Indian scholars to go abroad 
and to found Chairs on International Rela- 
tions in Indian Universities and to bestow 
scholarships on worthy Indians from abroad 
and Asian scholars to study in Indian Uni- 
versities. The systematic British efforts to 
promote Anglo-American co-operation affords 
valuable lessons. T. D. 


Schemes To Encourage Japanese Industry 

The Japanese National Products Encourage- 
ment Association has selected ten industries 
which are to be recommended for Government 
aid. These are iron and steel dye-stuffs, soda 
ash, shipbuilding, woolen textiles, automobiles, 
aluminium, artificial fertilizers, machinery, and 
silk and silk textiles. The purpose of the proposed 
Government aid is to increase domestic production 
and reduce imports of these commodities. 
Japanese producers of acid Bessemer f steel are now 
agitating for even higher duties. 

The above news-item will be of some 
interest to Indian industrialists, business 
men and political leaders. Indian industries 
must be protected and promoted ; and for 
this purpooe Indian business men should 
organize on All-India National Chamber of 
Commerce, which should co-operate with the 
Indian National Congress, to secure passage 
of such measures as are necessary for the 
protection of Indian commercial interests. 
Indian business men, for their own interest 
and for the benefit of the nation, should 
follow the foot steps of the late J. N. Tata 
and endow Indian Universities for scientific 
researches which will aid development of 
Indian industries. T. D. 


Eeseaimh and lutotries 

In the modern world science and indus- 
try are moving hand-in-hand. Great industrial 
concerns of various countries are deliberately 
patronising scientific research, with the 
express purpose of utilising the result 
for the progress of industy. The General 
Electric Company in^ America maintains one 
of the best equipped research departments 
the world, conducted by the foremost 
scientists. A recent statement issued to the 
share-holders of the General Electric Co. 


NOTES 
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makes the followiDg anBOnnGement of the 
aohieyeEieBts of the research department 

The development of the cathode ray vacnum 
tube by Dr. W. D. Coolidge was signalized by the 
award to him of the Howard N. Potts medal of the 
Franldin Institute on October 20th. Numerous 
experiments are being carried on to determine the 
effect of cathode rays upon inert matter and 
living tissues so that commercial and therapeutic 
applications may be developed. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, in the laboratory at 
Schenectad 5 ^ N. Y., developed a method of using 
atomic hydrogen in connection with an electric 
arc for welding metals, and, almost simultaneously 
Mr. Peter Alexander, in the laboratory at Lynn, 
Mass., developed a method for using hydrogen gas 
as a shield around the arc in electric welding. 

! Both of these methods fuse the parts so perfectly 
that the joint is as strong and ductile as the 
original metal. Commercial applications of these 
methods are now being developed and new fields 
are being sought for their fm ther .application. 

Indian industrialists are lagging behind 
in their duty of patronising scientific 
research. They should aid scientific and 
engineering schools and send promising 
i Indian scholars abroad to acquire the best 
scientific education, to be applied to the 
development of Indian industries. 

T. D, 


The Old Order and the New 

The failure of the wheat crop in certain 
localities of the Punjab has created a situa- 
tion which sets one to think historically. 
The zamindars whose holdings have suffered 
most made an organised march on Lahore, 
in order to show the condition of the crop, 
samples of which they carried with them- 
selves, to the authorities and press them for 
remission of the Land Revenue. Congress 
workers have also been doing excellent work 
in the way of impressing upon the suffering 
zamindars the justice of and necessity for 
such remission, as well as the non-criminal 
nature of any agitation carried on peace- 
fully for non-payment of taxes. Tor, taxes 
are paid out of the annual produce of the 
soil, and if there be no produce or little 
produce, taxes should also accordingly cease 
altogether or be reduced proportionately. 

The principle of remission of taxes was 
widely accepted by all rulers in pre- British 
India. The taxes that they collected in a 
good year were never spent altogether, as is 
generally done by modern Budget makers. 
Something was always carried over for evil 


days. It is no doubt true that in those days 
taxation was not such a large scale and 
centralised affair as it is to-day and therefore 
it was easy for the many lords of taxation 
to assess taxes more carefully than now and 
with an eye to the circumstances of each 
particlar assessee. It is not possible to-day to 
revert to the old system, but the same' end 
could be achieved, perhaps better achieved, 
by having recourse to modern methods of 
elaborate crops insurance. Instead of spend- 
ing the whole of the taxes received from 
the half-starved populace on the extravagant 
institutions which Government are in the 
habit of calling “essential’ V it would perhaps 
yield far more social good if a portion of it 
were set aside every year to subsidise a 
scheme of crop insurance to which the land- 
holders would also contribute. Such an 
arrangement would be of immense benefit 
to the people as well as to the Govern- 
ment, which would thus be assured of a more 
uniform yield in taxes. 

As to the movement for remission of 
taxes in the Punjab, we believe it is a good 
sign. For nearly all social or political 
reform comes of peaceful or violent coercion. 
Among the two kinds of coercion we advo- 
cate the peaceful variety; for the other one 
often yields more evil than good and as 
such can not be supported. We hope 
thoughtful Indians everywhere would take 
up the cause of the Punjab zamindars, not 
so much on account of sympathy for the 
particular persons concerned this time, as 
for the principle which underlies the move- 
ment. The principle is one on the estab- 
lishment of which depends much of the 
future well-being of the Indian peasantry, 

,A. ■ C. 

Indian hockey Team in Amsterdam 

The Indian team is doing exceedingly well 
in the Olympic Hockey Tournament, They may 
have done even better by the time this issue 
comes out of the press. Dhyan Ohand, the 
Indian Centre Forward, has been dubbed the 
world’s greatest centre forward, and well may 
he deserve such a name. 

The success of the Olympic team sent over 
by India has done much to elevate India in 
the eyes of the sporting nations ; for in their 
opinion a nation which can turn out good 
sportsmen can also provide good workers in 
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any othei*; field of, life—soMiers, , politicians, 
teachers, iodiistrialists and what not. For 
pst as the Waterloo, of a century ago' was 
:,woii ■ on the play“groiiad of . Eton, the ■ 
,, Waterloo of' to*day, that which it is being 
fought inferiiationaily against man’s lower 
,, nature, the cause .of imperialism, economic 
exploitation and , 'moral 'degradation, will also. 

' 'be,, w.'on :on the play-grounds of the number- 
less /schools,, that are growing up everywhere 
. to 'educate young humanity.,. 

We must not, however, forget the average 
low standard of sports in India, in the 
excitement of seeing our best men wrest 
sporting honours from other nations. First 
of all, by far the largest number of Indian 
young men are no sportsmen at all. Secondly, 
those few who are sportsmen are mostly 
so in spite of circumstances. They get no 
facilities in the way of training, playgrounds, 
apparatus, etc,, and it is a wonder that we 
still produce a few Dhyan Chands here and 
there. While other nations look into every 
nook and corner of their lands to discover 
prospective champions, we do nothing of 
the Hnd ; rather in many cases, would-be 
champions are treated by their parents and 
teachers like would-be criminals, and every 
effort is made to scpeeze all sport out of 
them. Let us all who are feeling a sort of 
pride in the exploits of the Indian team 
abroad ask ourselves if we are doing our 
best to foster the growth of sports, athletics 
and physical culture in India. If we are not, 
have we a right to feel proud ? 

A. C. 


Municipal Administration in Calcutta 

We do not know if municipal administra- 
tion in Indian cities and towms other than 
'‘the second city in the British Empire” is 
any better than It is in the last-named 
place— it would be no consolation to think 
that most likely it was more or less the 
same everywhere ; but we are perfectly sure 
that the Corporation of Calcutta will be hard 
to beat for callous inefBciency and aloofness 
from popular sufferings and complaints. 
Corruption would have been a better descrip- 
tion, had we been sure that all this indifference 
and mismanagement was due to abuse of powers, 
misappropriation of public funds and bribeay 
indulged in by some or most of the corpora- 
tion’s officers. But in the absence of proper 


.grounds, to charge ^ .the corporation officials 
with corrupt practices,, we shall limit our 
comments, ^ to the effects , of, the, UDkQ,owa 
cause, which, in our , inability to call it 
corruption, we' :may perhaps call criminal 
neglect or inefficiency. 

First of all, the ' city’s , water ■ supply is 
■hopelessly faulty. Filtered water, is obtained 
by the citizens with great difficulty .and 
even then during only a limited number of 
hours. Although most householders are 
forced by the Corporation to instal elaborate 
plumbing work in their houses, these are for 
all practical purposes often mere ornaments ; 
for sanitary flushing attachments almost 
never get any water in them and taps 
situated above the groud floor are dry as the 
Sahara. The whole system of water supply, 
if we may call it a system, is so exasperating 
that not a day passes without a million 
voices loudly wishing a sad and painful end 
for those who are at the root of all their 
suffering. Due to lack of sufficient filtered 
water the poorer sections of the population 
often have to draw upon contaminated 
sources of water supply, e,g, filthy tanks, 
ponds, etc. This is sending up Calcutta’s 
cholera mortality fearfully; but nothing can 
be done to fight the situation with the ex- 
isting supply of pure water. The mortality 
from typhoid and allied diseases is surely 
due very largely to the lack of proper 
flushing arrangements in the city. In this 
case, the conditions are far worse, for un- 
fiitered water is nearly as rare in Galeiitta 
houses as the Okapi. As an irate corres- 
pondent pointed out in the local Press: 

Under Section 223 of the Calcutta Muoieipal 
Act, the occupier of any p emises connected with 
the municipal water supply sliaii be entitled to 
have, free of charge, 1500 gallons of filtered 
water for every rupee paid to the corporation as 
the consolidated rate on account of such premises, 
together with a sufficient supply of uo filtered 
water for flashing privies, urinals and drains, and 
cleansiog stables* cattiesheds and cow houses 
within the premises. Under section 2 18 of the said 
Act the pressure of the supply of filtered water in 
the municipal mains in Calcutta shall continuously 
be not less than 40 ft. and the pressure of the 
supply of unfiitered water shall likewise be not 
less than 40 fit. 

In actual fact the pressure in the case of 
unfiitered and filtered water is probably 
more than 4ft ; but it is nowhere near being 
‘'continuously” 40 ft. We do not know 
whether a house-holder paying twenty rupees 
a month as consolidated rate can get through 
his own house pipes 30,000 gallons of 
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filtered water' during the .tours that .water 
flows, io the pipes, '' it is very likely that oo.e 
would require to iostal a hundred taps with 
separate coonectiog pipes to get this supply, 
to flow info his buckets : such is the pressure 
under which water is supplied in Calcutta. 
As. to uofiltered water, , a man is looky if he 
gets 30.000 drops' .after being . forced. to pay 
twenty rupees a month for it* 

' Secondly, the way that many roads are 
watered in many parts of the City should be 
a revelation to those who, practise the art of 
make-believe. What with leaky hoses' and 
low pressure the water scarcely, spouts a few 
feet with the result that the roads present' 
a. dusty and dry . surface w.ith occasional 
patches of,' mud. This,' 'combined, with .the 
filth that is left in many places uoremoved 
for hours by the scavengers, , provides a dost 
for the citizens'’ homes,, food and nostrils 
which is truly 'rich in its bacilli ■ content 
During the scavengers’ strike in, Calcutta it was 
rumoured that " the corporation' had ■ many' 
thousaDd scavengers and watering coolies 
io their service. These 'm'e.ii even received 
remuneration for 'wmrking eitra time. The 
niiDiber given out , .w.as something like 14000. 
Judging by ' results , one doubts 'whether half 
that number, actually work to clean and 
water the city thoroughfares. And even that 
number perhaps does not work full 'time, 
let alone over time. Of course one would be 
mistaken tO"' hold' , such, views seriously 
and to, think that the fourteen , thousand 
workers are not , all of ' them real men but 
only book , entries drawing ' real salaries. 
However that may be, ,there is. no doubt that 
the work is done with great slovenliness. 

Thirdly, the Municipal Court often gets 
hold of respectable citizens and fines them 
for such ofienoes as committing nuisance by 
allowing garage water to flow on to the paved 
footpaths outside. When one sees how 
most or many garages are allowed by the 
Corporation to be erected without under- 
ground drain connections, when one sees 
that numerous cars are washed every day 
everywhere allowing water to flow on foot- 
paths as well as on the roads thenrselves, and 
when one sees even dhobies beating other 
people’s shirts to tatters on the same sacred 
footpaths, one naturally doubts whether 
such cases are the results of any real offence 
or of the offence of not paying some 
municipal underling his due two annas. 
Judging by the amount of filthy food stuff', 
adulterated ghee, oil, milk and what not 


that is ,i3eing daily, allowed ' ,by the 
municipality to be sold to the citizens ; 
also judging by the way that hair-cutters 
are allowed to use the same towel, ".unwashed, 
brush, unsterilised razor, . comb, :bra8.h.,,„etc. 
and even the same soap lather on thirty 
different men ; and by the way that a tub 
of „stagoaQt liquid, is allo wed to serve in 
hundreds of restaurants 'for the “washing” 
of twenty dozen cups in one morning ; and 
by many other things, the municipal lords of 
Calcutta must truly be overworked to 
attend to their real duties properly. They 
have hardly time enough to harass the 
respe,ctable citizens,*, then .why expect,, them 
to, punish the piicca criminals ? 

Tbe question naturally arises ; who is 
' to blame and ^ how are .we to remedy 
things ? The blame should mainly fall on 
the. evil', traditions along which municipal 
administration has been carried on in Calcutta 
for years and then on those pseudo-patriots 
who, in the name of patriotism, never.,, bes,i- 
tated to keep up the evil and , perhaps even 
consoled their oonscience' that it was after' all 
a means to an .end. ' As ' to the remedy, it 
lies in the hands of the citizens, who should 
wake up and work hard to uproot the vile 
system of inefficiency and spineless acquies- 
cence in evil traditions. We must have real 
citizens and honest hard workers to manage 
the city’s affairs, not fire-eating heroes who 
allow thousands of their fellow-citizens to 
die like fl. 0 as before their eyes. 


The Eenaissance of Indian Dancing’* -., 

' Tne Indian National . Herald: of Bombay 
has devoted an article to the revival of the 
aocient Indian art of dancing attempted to 
be brought about by Mrs. Leila Sokhey, 
whose endeavour is described elsewhere in 
the present issue of this Review. Says the 
''''“Tlerald'”':'- 

Probably the most exquisite as also the most 
universal form of art is dancing. The higi 
fection achieved by ancient India in this 
now a matter of history- 

Dancing in India is, at the "present time, 
unfortunately associated with what is called the 
'‘social evil.” This is the result of an uncongenial 
a.tmosphere of our degenerate society, an atmos- 
phere that suppresses all healthy expression of 
the natural instincts. It is, therefore, devoid of 
all intellectual purpose and artistic sense. The 
task for those who decide to Iresuscitate this 
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ancient art as a power for ' ctiltoral advancement 
is, therefore, obviously not an easy one. 

A CoU-RAGEOFS EfFOET 

. It. is gratifyim? that a courageous effort to 
uplift the lost art of old Indian dancing is being 
made by Mrs,. Leila Sokhey, well-known by the 
stage name .of 'Menaka,\a highly col tnred Bengali 
lady who comes of a high-caste Brahmin family. 
Having been educated in Eogland^ from her early 
age, she has mastered the technique of Western 
dancing. After her return to India she realised 
with rare artistic instinct, the immense possibilities 
of reviving the old Indian dancing with its wonder- 
ful beauty and spiritual significance, ^ some idea of 
which may be obtained from the ancient paintings 
and sculptures that have survived from the past, 
like those of the Ajanta Caves and other similar 
monuments of the ancient civilisation of India. 

The “ Herald ’’ adds that ‘ Mrs. Sokhey 
is the only Indian lady to make pioneer 
efforts in this direction. ” If it be meant by 
this that she is the first respectable Indian 
lady to adopt dancing as a profession, 
that is probably true. But more than 
two years ago, dancing of a highly artistic 
character, free from sensual or even sensuous 
suggestion, and having ‘^spiritual significance”, 
was shown by some girls and young 
ladies at Santiniketan, particularly 
as part of the acting of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore's “Dancing Girl's Worship” 
in Bengali. The performance of this play 
has been repeated by them several times. 

In the opinion of Mrs. Sokhey, “dancing 
is a form of spontaneous self-expression.” 

What are the sources at present available for 
the guidance of those who aspire to resuscitate 
the art of Indian dancing from its degenerate 
position ? I enquired. 

Mrs. Sokhey enumerated three main sources, 
namely, the Hindu concepts of the art embodied 
in the surviving though scattered literature on the 
subject, the old paintings and sculptures, and 
finally, the current practices and conventions of 
dancing now prevalent in the northern and 
sonthern parts of the country. 

'‘We also cannot neglect,” she added, “the forms 
now leit lingering in the folk dancing in the 
different parts of the country”. 


J. T. Sunderland 

The Reverend Dr. J. T. Sunderland of 
America completed the 86th year of bis age 
in February last. Though so old, he con- 
tinues to work . as indefatigably for the good 
of India as .when he was younger. It 
is more than 32 years ago that the 
present writer had the ; honour and 
privilege of making the acquaintance of 


this great friend of India and humanity la 
Allahabad, where he delivered lectures in 
the Kayastha Pathshala and other insiitu- 
f ions. During his second visit to India also, 
when he was the guest of Sir J. 0. B3se In 
Calcutta, we had the privilege of meeting and 
holding conversations with him. 

We cannot say how grateful we are for 
the generous help which he has always 
given us in unstinted measure in conducting 
the Modern Review. 

May he live long to see India free and 
to give us wise counsel for years after we 
have attained freedom ! 


Professor D. K Karve 
There have been rejoicings in Poona and 
elsewhere on the occasion of the 71st birth- 
day of Professor D. K. Karve, the founder 
of the Indian Women’s University. Ever 
since the idea of a woman’s university took 
hold of his mind, he has promoted its cause 
with unsurpassed devotion, perseverance 
and industry. He has passed the biblical 
limit of three score years and ten. But 
our ancient Hindu prayer for longevity 
is ''shatam “live a hundred years.” 

The prayers of all those who love and 
respect the professor will be that he may 
live to be a centenarian and be in possession 
of his powers to the last. 


Ram Mohun Roy Tomb Repairs Fund 

The following donations to the above 
fund are acknowledged with thanks : Mr. 
S. N. Mallik, Rs. 100, paid; donation on the 
occasion of the shraddha ceremony of the 
late Mr. G. N. Ray, I.C.S , by his brothers, 
Rs. 500, out of which Rs. 250 has been 
received; Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, Re. 1. 


Principalship of Calcutta Presidency 
College 

When Mr. Stapleton was promoted and 
made director of public instmction in 
Bengal, Prof. Sir Jehangir Coyajee was ap- 
pointed to act in his place as principal of 
the Calcutta Presidency College. But though 
Prof. Coyajee possesses sufficient ability and 
loyalty to be considered fit for a knight- 
hood, imperial British blood does not flow in 
his veins. The post of principal of the 
premier Government College in Bengal is a 



political appaiotmeot To win ife, scholarship 
is not enough ; ioyattj, e?eri loyalism, is 
/ itot enough ; the power to cooimand the 
i respect and co-operation of the students 
; and staff is not enough. One must be 
a fr?&sied British imperialist, and that uo 
Indian can be. So the British Principal of 
Hoghli College has been drafted from his 
quiet field of work to preside over the 
stormy destinies of ' Presidency College. 

If Sir Coyajee had been made pucca 
principal and had succeeded in maintaining 
disclpiinci ainong his students, which it may 
be taken for granted he would have succeeded 
in doing, it would have proved that where 
a British officer had been a failure, an 
Indian had proved a success. That would have 
been intolerable. 

There is another point to be taken into 
consideration. It is getting to be a tradition 
that, to be made the Director of Pubiio In- 
struction in Bengal, a British professor or 
principal {of course, no Indian need aspire 
to the job) of the Presidency College should 
kick up a row with the students and get 
tiirashed— at least there should be a report that 
he was thrashed. Mr. Oaten qualified himself 
in that way and became Director, and his succes- 
sor, Mr,, Stapleton, followed suit. If Mr. 
Stapleton’s successor in the principalship 
has the ambition of being some day the 
educational director of the province, he has 
only to avail himself of the tip, which is 
meant only for Europeans* This gives an 
indication of a further reason why Sir 
Jehangir Coyajee has lost the job. He cannot 
have the consolation that he may have saved 
his skin thereby : for it was out of the 
question for an Indian like him to qualify 
himself for the directorship in the approv- 
ed traditional style. 


meat for ' these 302 officers, 237 posts 
are raquirad., ' 143 of these posts are reserv- 
ed for liaropeans, and 94 are meant for 
eitharEuropaans or Indians* So the majority of 
the posts are reserved for Biiropeans, But the 
remaining posts are noi ressrved for Indians. 
There is no legal bar to Europeans holding 
any or all of them I And this is the arrange- 
ment made for India; a country which 
Indians call their own. It is^ quite in 
keeping with the brand of justice yclept 
British. Some of the reasons for this 
characteristically British arrangement will 
be understood from the following paragraph, 
of the communique : — 

The Indian Medical Service constituted on the 
same broad lines as at present will be retaned 
primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army. 
In order to f maintain the necessary minimum 
reserve of Military Medical Officers, and to mwide 
European medical attendance for European Officers 
of the Superior Givil Services sind their families, 
Local Governments will be required to employ a 
stated number of Indian Medical Service Officers. 
The Goverament of India will* draw on the ^me 
service .to meet the requiremeptis of the Civil 
administration, for which they are responsible. 

The majority of superior medical posts 
must be reserved for providing European 
medical attendance for European Officers of 
the Superior Civil Services and their families, 
who are only a few thousand all told. 
These men and their families should 
remain in (S^reat Britain and have British 
medicaL attendance to their heart’s content. 
We do not want them, they are thrust upon 
us. Bat it is no use arguing. British rule 
in India rests on force, not on justice or 
logic, and we cannot resort to force. 


An Agent Provocateur in the Punjab 

The Tribune of Lahore has rendered 
signal service to the public by bringing 
to light the doings and intentions of one 
K C. Banerji, who was sentenced in Lahore to 
five years’ rigorous imprisonment by Mr. 
Magistrate Phailbus for being in possession 
of an unlicensed revolver and cartridges, 
but was subsequently released under orders 
of the local goverament; as he was a polica 
informer. , Ihe Tribune ^ has proved by the 
publication of fae similes of Banerfi’s 
letters (whose authenticity Punjab Government 
officials have not denied) and other proofs 
that he went from the U. P* to the Paojab 
to get up a revolutionary or terroifst move-^ 


■Reoreanisation of the Medical . Service 

The recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
sion were unfair and unjust from the Indian 
point of view— and in India Indian interests 
alone ought to be consulted. But the Govern- 
ment of India has outdone even the Lee 
recommendations in injustica in its cmnmuni- 
que regarding the reorganisation of the Indian 
Medical Service. That Service is henceforth 
to consist of 302 officers, of whom 212 must 
;||;:Jiiir0peans and 90 may be either 
..or . Indiana To provide employ- 
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rnant" While in jail, he used to recaiTa 
eommuiaications and money from the police, 
which was illegal 

It has long been suspected and believed 
that agents provocateurs have been 
all along doing their nefarious work in 
many provinces of India. Some or ' all 
of the approvers in political dacoity and 
revolutionary trials may have been agents 
provocateurs. Long ago, Forivard and other 
papers published a represeatatioa made to 
the authorities by some political prisoners, 
containing definite allegations against some 
agents provocateurs named therein. But no 
official reply to it has yet appeared. 


: Credit for the Discoveries in Mohan- ■ 
jo-rJaro 

^ Sir Arthur Keith, writes in the Netv Fork 
Times Magazine : — 

Until now only two lands could i rightly claim 
to represent the cradle of civilization ; one is 
Egypt, in the valley of the Nile : the other Is 
Mesopotamia, watered by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates* But now there enters a third and 
serious claimant— the valley of the Indus, in the 
north-west corner of India. The ancient cities 
which have been laid bare in the arid p]»ains of 
the Indus by Sir John Marshall, Director General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, and the 
preliminary account he has published concerning 
them must transform the outlook of every one 
who is seeking to find out when, where and how 
modern man came by his civilization. 

In accordance with the approved 

imperialistic principle, Sir Arthur Keith gives 
all the credit to Sir John Marshall for the 
discoveries made in the valley of the Indus, 
the Indian archaeologists who actually did the 
work not being even mentioned. Sir 
John himself, however, has given their 
names in the article he has contributed 
to the Hindu University Magazine, from 
which an extract has been made in our 
Indian Periodicals section. But Sir John’s 
article will have a limited circulation, Sir 
Arthur’s a much wider one. Blessed be 
imperialism in everything ! 


howlers, gave a graphic description of the 
bamboo and mud hovels in which many 
high schools are located, said that even the 

raiserable ^ pittances ' shown' ^ in ' the " school"' 

accounts as teachers’ salaries were not in many 
cases received by the teachers, and gave an 
idea of the poor iiiteilectiial equipment and 
resources; for intellectual life possessed by the 
teachers in the small Bengal village schools. 
Said he 

The conditions under which the teachers worked 
almost condoned their great deficiencies, and their 
economic position necessitated their undertaking^ 
a considerable amount of^ work out of school hours 
In fact they began their school duties tired and* 
disheartened. 

Bengal Imd two-thirds of the number of High 
behools m England^ and yet they received in Govern- 
ment assistance only one one hundred and sixtieth of 
the amount granted at Home. The Government 
was contributing 12 V 2 lakhs per annum towards 
the npkeep of the aided High Schools. An addi- 
tional 1272 lakhs would suffice to guarantee 
reasonable minimum salaries to all teachers and 
to grant aid to all efficient High Schools, provided 
the system was overhauled and reorganized. 

What Government does for education in 
Bengal will be better understood from the 
following comparative table of Government 
educational allotments in 1924-25, compiled 
frotn the Statistical jAhstract for Hritish 
Lidia, fourth issue : 

Province Population Educational Expenditure 

T. , irom Govt. Funds 

Bengal 46,695,536 Es. 1.33,8^,962 

U. R 45,376,787 „ 1,72,28;490 

Madras 42,318 985 „ 1,71,38,548 

Panjab 20,685024 „ 1,18,34,364 

Bombay 19,348.219 „ 1,84,47,165 


Eafotifl' leaded in 

iii'- before; Calcntta 

A. J enl^ia’S made out 

S sa^dilif e.<ltt,cation,al refcMctn-in Bengal. 

.jwd' pupils' 


100 Persian Students to Europe 

The Persian Parliament has passed a bill 
in favour of sending every year for six 
successive years a hundred students to 
Europe to study diflerent sciences. The 
population of Persia is estimated at 12 
millions, that of the British-ruled proviuoes 
in India 246,960 200. Therefore, on the 
Persian,, scale, the British Government in 
India ought to send at least 2,000 students 
every year to Europe for scientific training. 

: ' CMM Marriage Banned in Ksshmir ’ - '• 

It is reported that, before leaving for 
Europe, for which there is no sufficient 
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reason, the Maharaja of Kashmir has all Indian district officers to maintain law 

sanctioned an enactment prohibiting child and order, because he has criticised 

marriage and making it punishable under those who resorted to shooting ! Will these 

law, sapient men draw up a list of all the bloody 

Very recently some Calcutta Indian dailies riots which have taken place in the various 

conduoted iu English have been publishing districts of India, giving in each case the 

long contributions in support of child name of the officer responsible for the peace 

marriage. of the district ? 

The railway authorities will not budge 
an inch from the position they have taken 
up even to meet the needs of the most 
poorly paid of their employees ; — they are 
determined to starve the men into surrender.. 
As magistrate Mr. Dutt can do nothing to 
ameliorate the condition of the strikers. 
Tet he must be held responsible for whatever 
may happen ! This is fine justice. 


Bamungachi Shooting 

Mr. G. S. Dutt, Magistrate of Howrah, 
has incurred the wrath of Anglo-Indian 
effitors and the European Association, because 
be has criticised the conduct of Mr. Sturgis, 
Superintendent of Police, and of Captain 
Christie of the Frontier Rifles in connection 
with the shooting of some railway strikers 
at Bamungachi. That when the district 
magistrate is quite at hand his help should be 
asked for in an emergency, that there should 
be no shooting without due previous warning, 
that there should be no shooting except when 
a crowd actually assumes a threatering 
attitude, that there should be no shooting if 
the crowd is not advancing but rather 
retreating, that the objects of shooting should 
be to stop an advance and to disperse the 
crowd and that therefore the shooters should 
aim low, that there should be no picking 
out and shooting of individuals for punish- 
ment, are such obvious rules for dealing 
with unruly crowds that it is surprising that 
Mr. Dutt has been condemned for judging 
of the conduct of the two European officers 
according to those rules. But we are mis- 
taken in using the word 'surprising.’ In 
the opinion of Mr. Butt’s critics, whatever any 
European officers do is right, and no Indian 
must sit in judgment over them even if 
his official and legal duty requires him to 
do so. 

Mr. Butt’s critics blame him for not 
being on the spot when the shooting had 
to be done. But a Magistrate cannot be 
ubiquitous ; he has various duties to 
discharge. It was the duty of his subordin- 
ate, the Police Superintendent, to inform 
him that an emergency had arisen. It is 
greatly to his credit that in spite of 
exasperating circumsbences Howrah has Been 
so quiet. Most probably there would have been 
no shooting at all if he had been asked by 
;ihe police to come and handle the situation. 

Mr. Butt’s critics have gravely assumed 
incapacity not only of himself but of 


India Wins Olympic Hockey Honour 

A Reuter’s telegram has been received 
announcing that the Indian hockey team has 
won the Olympic hockey final, defeating 
Holland by three goals to nil. The hockey 
team from India went through the Olympic 
series without allowing any of their 
antagonists to score a single goal against 
them. In the Olympic games India defeated 
Austria by 6 goals to nil, 

Belgium by 9 goals to nil, 

Denmark by 5 goals to nil, 

Switzerland by 6 goals to nil, 
Holland by 3 goals to nil. 

India has scored more than thrice the 
number of goals obtained by any other 
country competing in the tournament. 


China and Japan 

China has been suffering from civil war 
for a number of years. On the top of these 
miseries have come the military operations 
conducted against her on her own soil by 
Japan. "Whatever excuses or reasons Japan 
may bring forward in justification of her 
action, the invasion of an unaggressive 
country by a foreign nation cannot be 
considered legitimate. The allegation of some 
Chinese soldiers’ hostile action against some 
Japanese in China, even if true, cannot be 
a sufficient ground for the invasion, of China. 
Japan and China are both members , of the 
League of Fations. But jart iChina^s 
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membership did not avail to prevent British 
aggression against her, so has it not availed 
to prevent Japan’s aggressive eondnct. 
'Xechnioal explanations may, of course, be 
given as to why the League cannot intervene. 
Bat cannot the articles of the covenant of 
the League be so changed as to obviate the 
technical ohjections which can at present 
be discerned ? 

The best t’jing that can happen in the 
present situation is the unification of all 
parties in China for defending the country 
against Japan, their common enemy. The 
cause of freedom would gain immensely by 
the defeat of Japan by a united Chinese 
nation. 

Japan has incurred odium in Asia by 
her conquest and enslavement of Korea. 
Her action in China has turned Asiatic 
feeling against her still more. It was at 
first hoped that she would take a leading 
part in the emancipation of Asia. But, 
whatever her real intention may be, actual 
events appear to show that she wants herself 
to bestride as much of Asia as she can in 
the place of the European powers. 


All Parties Constituent Conference 

We are not in the secrets of the All 
Parties Leaders as to the reasons why they 
have undertaken to draft a constitution for 
India acceptable to and accepted by all 
parties. If, as has been suggested in some 
papers, it is a tacit and indirect acceptance 
of Lord Birkenhead’s challenge to Indians 
to produce an agreed constitution, we are 
afraid the move has not been a prudent 
one. For, considering the various direct 
and indirect means at the disposal of 
Government to_ produce ' disunion, it would 
not he practicable to draft a constitution 
acceptable to all parties, particularly as any 
number of parties may arise mushroom-like 
all of a sudden and obtain Government 
recognition. We would rather have challen- 
ged Lord Birkenhead to produce a constitu- 
tion acceptable to all Indian parties vsrithout 
the help of Indians. He would have been 
sure to fail. 

Let us hope, however, that the All Parties 
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essential points. It may also have a practical 
value, if on Labour coming to power, that 
party can be induced to adopt it in heir Bill 
to give India self-rule. We say this, because 
at present India does not appear to possess the 
actual (as opposed to the potential) strength 
to independently bring any constitution 
into force. Such strength may be either 
the cause or the effect of a revolution, though 
it may be a peaceful one. 

If we were asked to draft a constitution, 
we might prefer to acquire the strength to 
give independent effect to it before under- 
taking the task. But, may be, labouring at 
the task is a means of acquiring that sort 
of strength. 


“Tainted Money.” 

Mr. N. M. Josbi having received some 
money from Russia for the relief of the mill 
workers on strike in Bombay, opinions have 
been expressed against the acceptance of 
such money. Of course, it would not be 
-right to accept money from anybody for any 
anarchical or revolutionary purpose. But 
when money is given for the relief of distress, 
it may be accepted. The Russian proletarian 
party in power may be rightly held to have 
been guilty of bloodshed. But how many of the 
present-day great nations of the world are 
free from that taint ? The Third International 
may be desirous of producing bloody 
revolutions in many countries ; so there 
ought not to be any political dealings with 
it. But several imperialistic powers are 
believed to be responsible, in part at least, 
for the bloody civil war in China. Should 
or should not charity be accepted from the 
nationals of those countries ? 

Bardoli Satyagraha. 

The people of Bardoli continue to offer stout 
non-violent resistance to the efforts of the 
Bombay Government to make them accept the 
unreasonably enhanced land revenue settlement. 
Government officials are going on relentlessly 
with their task of attaching and selling the 
property of the tenants. But the spirit of 
the people has not been crushed by cruel 
persecution. .All honour to them. It is a 
struggle in which victory or defeat will be 
equally inglorious for the Bombay Govern®**! 
ment. About a dozen members of council 
have resigned their seats in protest against 
the iniquitous and cruel action of the Bombay 
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i "‘Brahman-Oon trolled Autocracy.” 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer writes in the Times 
of London that "the [SimonJ Commission is 
now master of the situation ; it has realized 
that the Swarajists do not speak for the 
diverse Indian peoples, but only for a small 
minority, whose real aim is to restore a 
Brahman-controlled autocracy of the higher 
Hindu castes, under a camouflage of demo- 
cratic form with which they hope to delude 
the British public.” Either Sir Michael does 
not know what he is talking about, or is 
deliberately trying to deceive the British 
public, ihe Swarajya party was founded 
by Mr. C. E. Das, who was not a Brahman. 
It still owes moral allegiance to Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is not a Brahman. Not being 
Swarajists (or any other ists,) we do not know 
all the Swarajya leaders of the other 
provinces of India and their caste, but in Bengal, 
some of the most prominent Swarajists may 
be named. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Chandra, Dr. B. 0. Koy, Mr. 
Nalini Eanjan Barker, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das, 
Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta are not Brahmans. 
Mr. T. C. Goswami is a Brahman. The alle- 
gation that the Swarajists want to establish 
a Brahman-controlled autocracy is absolutely 
false. _ But supposing they did want to 
establish such an autocracy, is an indigenous 
autocracy controlled by an indigenous 
class of people inherently worse than the 
alien autocracy controlled by foreign die-hards 
represented by Sydenham, O’Dwyer, Craddock 
& Co.? Would not the former be considered 
far preferable to the latter by all except 
interested hypocrites ? 


Eats and Plague 

Everybody, from the schoolboy upwards, 
knows that plague is a disease of rats 
carried to humans by the rat flea and that 
ihe rat as the primary cause of plague is 
a pest which should be destroyed wherever 
^ found. Professor Gabriel Pett recently 
' delivered a speech at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
i before an international gathering, in which 
; he dwelt upon the menace of the rat with 


great ability and emphasis. We are not in 
a position as yet to discuss the merits of 
his discourse, as it has not yet been reported 
in full in any available paper. But some 
comment is necessary on an interview 
granted to the correspondent of an Anglo- 
Indian daily by “a health authority,” which 
that paper has published in connection with 
Professor Gabriel Pett’s lecture. Ibis “health 
authority” observes that (a) plague is a 
disease primarily of rats, that (b) in India 
houses are constructed of material and in 
a way favouring the growth of rat holes, 
that (c) the habit of throwing kitchen refuse 
everywhere and storing grain in places 
open to rats are favourable to the increase 
of those creatures, and that (d) the disappea- 
rance of plague from Europe is due to 
better house construction, drainage and 
conservancy and to better habits of disposing 
of kitchen refuse and storage of grain. 

Coming to plague in India the “health 
authority” reiterates that the prevalence of 
that disease in India during such 
long years is due to the following 
causes; — (a) In India the people have not 
yet learned to protect themselves from rats; 
{b) their houses are badly constructed; (e) 
many of them are opposed to the destruction 
of rats ; and (d) most parts of India are dry 
and as such suitable for rats to increase and 
and multiply. He also points out that the 
relative absence cf plague in Bengal is due 
to the fact that the country is often flooded 
and is not suited to the growth of rats. 
Calcutta especially is immune to plague 
because its streets are often flooded As 
preventive measures he advocates press and 
educational propaganda and better building 
regulations. The aforesaid health authority, 
however, makes no mention of the 
poverty factor in the spread of plague, 
neither as lowering the resistance of the 
people nor as a cause of the mean dwellings 
which we find everywhere in India. It may 
be argued that the people of India do not 
keep themselves, their clothing and dwellings 
even as clean as is possible in their circums- 
tances ; but we must not forget that poverty, 
dire poverty is a great killer of effort and 
ideals. While one may expect a well-fed 
man to do his best for every little good 
thing, a starving person will not move a 
muscle to attain to the greatest of ideals. 
This may be deplorable, but there is no 
helping it with human nature as it is. So 
the poverty factor is much more at the 
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root of India’s evils, pla^jns as well as all 
else, than may appear at first sight to persons ^ 
attemptiDg _sab-conscionsly to side-step 

u f,®’ serenely 

ot badly bnilt houses, open stores of grain 
and kitchen refuse, bat these alone do not 
explain away plague ; for there are hundreds 
ot liaro-Atnerican towns and cities, where 
abound up less than in Bombay or 
Allahabad, which do not show any mortalitv 
from plague. Why ? because the people are 
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, ,:jal or economic conditions which 

.-^erse of prosperous, and which produce 

gfe a’dit depression m the eouimunity, and also 
wuh a. laxity or absence of sanitary administration 
which prevents or hinders prompt dealing with 
the earlier oanses.” 

The opinion of this well-known authority 
must be held to outweigh the opinion of 
an unnamed “health authority’’ recorded by 


there 

An American Lady on Miss Mayo’s Book 

An American lady has written the follow- 
ing in a letter to the poet, Eabindranath 
Tagore, concerning Miss Mayo’s book.— 

“I have just read your letter in the New 
York Nation’ and I realise more than ever 
what a crime has been committed by an 
American citizen against yonr country and 
against each and every citizen of it. 
of Europe. In wanted to retaliate — if some 

■ " Hindu had spite and venom enough, — there is 

ma^er ^enough reeking with scandal and crime 
Vr “T' volumes 

XT . Columbia’! 

Naturally, we feel the libel most keenly, 
because of our Hindustani friends and 

because of what India has come to mean to 
be to us. I realise deeply the thought ex- 
pressed in one of your poems, that it is 
better to be the offended than the offender. 
For this one person, America has offered 

insult to India, and we do not know — indeed 
there is no means to overthrew the offender 
and redeem the wrong. 

’ country feeds on sensation and 

and administration of scandal— our daily papers prove it: the ease 

with which they accept a libel of another 
A. 0. country is 'a sad indictment of their own 
moral condition. Christian living and think- 
ing are a far away ideal. We must ask our 
Eastern friends to bear with us patiently or 


me laib. ine rats have separate quarters, so to 
say. In India, on the other hand, the poverty 
IS so great that often a hundred rats and tea 

Europe they have succeeded 
IB destroying a!i rats and that plague has 
disappeared on that account. The real cause 
IS the elevation of the standard of dietary 
and dwellings of the people of " 

better and 

room, there , - 

would be no effective control of plague and I 

other diseases. ® entitled 

and'^^^tfllk <^‘?cuss India’s ignorance 
^ • gfaDQiloquently of press 
and educational propaganda, we forget to 
ourselves, how many adults per millo can 
read, and why India is so ignorant and un- 
edneated. If we did ask those qnestions as 
Jiri ^ causes of India’s 

should we get? 

There would hardly be space here to give 

"" "SS.i” wo?!-!.!! not mv&,e 


Causes of Plague 

No attempt to make the rat solely or 
chiefly responsible , for plague can be 
considered honestly scientific. 

u uu ®i®P®c» was a well-known 

health officer of Calcutta. There is A TreaUse 

published . in 1905. On page 142 of that 
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:! A ‘World-Wide’* Treaty a^aiast War 

; Mr. Keliog’a proposal oh' behalf of ’ the 
; ' American nation to the “powers’* ■ to form 
'' a world-wide alliance against . war and Sir 
Aosten Obamberiain’s answering note to 
Mr, Kellog have been the cause of both 
alarm and amusement to Indians. Alarm, 
because all victims fear the strengthening of 
honor among thieves, and amusement, 
because few things are more provocative 
of mirth than transparent hypocrisy. Both 
aspects of the proposed “world-wide** treaty 
are clearly seen in Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
' note to secretary Keilog. The ideal pretend- 
ed by the makers of the treaty is the 
“renonciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy.** Let us study in the light 
of this ideal the following paragraphs in 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s note : 

After studying the wordinj^ of Article 1 of the 
the United StatOvS draft, His Majesty’s Government 
do not think its terms exclude action which a 
State may be forced to take in self-defence. Mr. 
Kellog has made it clear in the speech referred to 
that he regards the right of self-defence as 
inalienable, and His Majesty’s Government are 
disposed to think that on this question no addition 
to the text is necessary. 

So that, even after outlawing war, 
nations would be justified to fight 
in self-defence. Self-defence is a remar- 
kably flexible concept, and we all know 
that wars have never (yes, n-e-v-e-r) been 
fought in modern times excepting in self- 
defenoe. lo the last big war, for example, 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Kussia, America, Bulgaria, Servia, Turkey, 
Montenegro, Japan and all else who fought, 
took up the sword for the sacred cause of 
national self-defence, while others thought 
that, whereas some particular nation might 
in the course of time present to them a 
national danger, they were entitled, for the 
purpose of self-defence, to fight that nation 
in anticipation. Others yet had an expan- 
sive idea of self, and to them the defence of 
any corner of the globe provided an oppor- 
tunity for self-defence ; the more so when 
such self-defence led to economic gain. 
From this clause in the proposed war-proof 
international treaty, therefore, we may expect 
as many wars to take place as are necessary 
to wreck the entire structure of human civili- 
sation. It may, no doubt, provide ample and 
as much scope after such wars, to lawyers and 
.. logicians as that imbecile War Guilt, question 


tive preventive of war a treaty with such a 
supersixie loophole in it would be totally useless. 

The next item of importance is the way 
that existing treaties will be treated under 
this new proposed arrangement by its 
signatories. Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
conscious that there is a chance that the 
new proposal, if carried out in all its details, 
may go against the existing treaty obliga- 
tions of the' powers. He is, of course, pri- 
marily concerned with the League covenant 
and the Locarno treaty, and says accordingly 
in bis note:— 

A dash might (thus) conceivably . arise between 
existing Treaties and the proposed pact unless it 
is understood that the obligations of the new en- 
gagement ivill cease to operate in respect of the 
party which breaks its ^pledges and adopts hostile 
measures against one of its co-cbntraotants , 

The attitude of the British towards the 
League Covenant and the Locarno Treaty is 
clearly stated in the following terms: 

His Majesty’s Government could hot agree to 
any new treaty which would weaken or under- 
mine these engagements on which the peace of 
Europe rests. 

As these existing treaties are by no 
means solidly and entirely based on justice, 
morality and the free choice of the peoples 
which are affected by them, much future 
trouble can be expected from them. And 
where the * British Government (also the 
French) are determined, even at the cost of 
fresh wars, to uphold “these engagements”, 
what hopes are there for a warless world ? 

Last and most pregnant with an evil 
meaning are the following paragraphs in 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s note : 

The language of article I as to the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy render^ 
it desirable that 1 should remind your Excellency 
that there are certain regions of the world, the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. 

His Majesty’s Government have been at pains 
to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these regions can not be suffered. Their protec- 
tion against attack is to the British Empire a 
measure of self-defence. It must be clearly 
understood that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britiin accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not prejudice 
their freedom of action in this respect The 
Government of the United States have comparable 
interests, any disregard of which by foreign ixiwers 
they have declared they would regard as an urn- 
friendly . act His Majesty’s. Government believe, 
therefore, that in defining their position they are 
expressing the intentions and meaning of the 
United States Government 


in 


It'.K 9? course, clear to what legtons of 
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